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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION 


The  general  theory  of  Organic  Chemistry  is  at  present  in  a  state 
of  violent  transformation.  While  the  old  hypothesis  of  valency  with 
the  accepted  division  into  single  valencies  on  the  atoms  has  not  yet 
by  any  means  been  abandoned,  it  is  nevertheless  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  a  noli  me  tangere.  On  the  contrary,  an  ever-increasing  nmnber  of 
observations  wotdd  seem  to  indicate  that  the  division  of  the  original 
valency  force  present  on  the  atom  is  in  reality  an  imequal  one  and  may 
even  vary  imder  different  conditions. 

This  view  already  discussed  by  A.  Claus  in  1881  has  received  experi- 
mental support  from  facts  discovered  in  the  course  of  investigations  on 
free  radicals  (Triphenylmethyl,  etc.).  A  more  detailed  study  of  the 
physical  properties  of  organic  compounds  (such  as  the  relation  between 
color  and  constitution)  has,  moreover,  served  to  connect  conceptions 
regarding  the  inner  structure  of  the  molecule  with  the  "  Electron 
Theory  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Atom."  For  example,  observations 
as  to  what  parts  of  the  molecule  are  especially  influenced  by  light  may 
be  made  the  basis  for  discussion  in  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  molecular 
formation  in  all  its  phases  and  may  ultimately  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a 
theory  which,  based  upon  the  new  views  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
the  atom,  will  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  all  physical  and 
chemical  phenomena. 

American  chemists  have  played  a  considerable  rdle  in  the  newer 
developments  and  have  contributed  many  fimdamental  researches. 
Unfortimately  foreign  periodicals  in  Germany  have  become  such  a 
rarity  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  cover  the  original  literature  com- 
pletely. 

I  am,  therefore,  very  grateful  to  Professor  Treat  B.  Johnson  for 
filling  in  some  of  these  gaps.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will  be  of 
use  to  research  chemists  as  well  as  to  the  teaching  profession  and  thus 
lead  to  an  ever  greater  perfection  of  our  beautiful  science. 

F.  Henrich. 

Erlangen,  August,  1920. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 


The  foreign  text  by  Ferdinand  Henrich,  upon  which  the  present 
volume  is  based,  has  long  been  familiar  to  students  matriculating  for 
the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Yale  University. 
It  has  served  not  only  as  a  means  of  stimulating  a  greater  interest  in  the 
literatiure  of  organic  chemistry,  but  it  has  also  proved  a  valuable  source 
and  guide  for  advanced  seminar  discussions.  Since,  however,  the 
many  problems  which  it  represents  are  interwoven  with  the  develop- 
ments of  all  modem  chemical  theory  it  seemed  desirable  to  undertake 
its  translation  into  English  and  in  this  way  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
a  much  larger  number  of  our  young  readers.  The  task  of  doing  this 
successfully  has  been  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
often  been  necessary  to  rewrite  and  even  to  rearrange  completely 
portions  of  the  material  in  the  original  text  to  render  it  acceptable  to 
the  American  reader.  Thus,  for  example,  the  development  of  a  given 
conception  in  the  original  German  frequently  involves  a  suspension  of 
the  thought  through  many  pages  while  involved  phases  of  the  subject 
are  considered  before  the  actual  objective  becomes  apparent.  This 
procedure  would,  it  was  felt,  find  little  favor  in  translation  since  the 
average  American  prefers  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  particular  object 
in  view  before  ventiuing  upon  a  long  course  of  speculative  reasoning. 

The  construction  of  the  English  text,  therefore,  has  been  a  very 
laborious  task,  and  the  writer  wishes  to  emphasize  here  the  fact  that  the 
present  translation  would  not  have  been  imdertaken  without  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  an  efficient  co-worker  in  organic  chemistry. 
It  is,  therefore,  my  very  pleasant  duty  to  record  here  my  indebtedness 
to  Professor  Dorothy  A.  Hahn  of  Moimt  Holyoke  College  for  her  able 
collaboration  with  me  in  the  translation  and  construction  of  the  text. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  weaknesses  of  our  present-day  graduate 
students  majoring  in  chemistry  is  the  lack  of  what  may  be  called  the 
historic  sense.  There  are  so  many  interesting  and  practical  problems 
of  research  being  placed  before  them  for  solution  that  their  attention 
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is  naturally  diverted  from  the  older  works  and  focused  chiefly  upon 
present-day  achievements.  In  fact,  in  the  present  age  the  opportuni- 
ties for  great  and  rapid  success  are  so  alluring  and  the  appeal  of  the 
present  and  future  is  so  strong  that  most  of  us  forget  what  we  owe  to 
the  past.  And  because  we  take  so  little  time  to  think  of  what  our 
past  leaders  in  chemical  science  have  given  us,  we,  too,  often  in  our 
rush  and  haste  have  an  exaggerated  notion  of  our  own  immediate  work 
as  compared  with  that  of  our  forefathers.  One  of  the  chief  purposes 
of  this  translation  is  to  stimulate  in  our  graduate  students  during  their 
period  of  research  training  a  desire  to  follow  more  closely  the  historical 
development  of  organic  chemical  theory  and  gain  thereby  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  old  masters. 

In  presenting  the  work  to  an  American  pubUc  it  has  seemed  desirable 
to  stress  wherever  possible  the  contributions  of  American  investigators. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  chapter  on  "Molecular  Rearrangements" 
has  been  completely  rewritten  and  a  large  amount  of  additional  material 
has  been  introduced  (covering  the  work  of  Stieglitz  and  co-workers  at 
Chicago  University  and  of  Wheeler  and  Johnson  at  Yale). 

Several  entirely  new  chapters  have  been  added  to  those  already 
included  in  the  German  text.  The  chapter  on  "The  Theoretical 
Speculations  of  John  Ulric  Nef "  represents  Nef's  own  summary  of  his 
particular  theoretical  speculations  as  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  and  has  been  inserted  without  change  or 
abbreviation  through  the  courtesy  of  that  journal.  The  chapter  on 
"The  Electron  Conception  of  Valency"  has  been  written  entirely  by 
my  colleague.  Professor  Arthur  J.  Hill,  for  whose  assistance  in  the 
correction  of  the  final  text  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks.  This 
particular  chapter  is  also,  for  the  most  part,  new  material  and  embodies 
the  work  of  Lewis,  Fry,  Falk,  Nelson  and  others  of  the  American  school 
of  investigators.  This  chapter  is  necessarily  incomplete  since  limitation 
of  time  and  space  have  prevented  the  inclusion  of  the  work  of  Langmuir 
and  other  prominent  American  and  English  workers  in  the  newer  fields 
of  atomic  chemistry. 

With  a  subject  like  organic  chemistry,  the  literature  of  which  is  so 
broad  and  comprehensive,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exhaustive  review 
or  summary  of  all  important  chemical  literature.  The  aim  has  been, 
therefore,  to  incorporate  into  the  text  a  record  of  the  major  lines  of 
development  with  explanations,  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  original 
literature  for  the  special  details  and  data  that  may  be  required.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  book  wiD  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  of  every  hbrary 
of  chemistry.  Criticism  of  the  text  and  any  additional  information 
pertaining  to  the  subject  matter  treated  will  be  welcomed. 
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In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  all  my  colleagues  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  for  suggestions  and  criticisms  which  have  been  offered, 
and  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
W.  Bass  of  the  Yale  Graduate  School,  who  has  been  of  great  help  to 
me  in  checking  up  and  confirming  literature  references. 

Treat  B.  Johnson. 

Yale  Univbrsfty, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
May  1,  1922. 
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THEORIES  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  mSTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  THEORY  OF 
ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  UP  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE 
THEORY  OF  TYPES  ^ 

The  fundamental  conceptions  out  of  which  the  present  theories 
of  organic  chemistry  have  developed  originated  in  the  discoveries 
of  the  French  chemist,  Lavoisier,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  As  soon  as  this  ingenious  investigator  recognized  the 
importance  of  oxygen  in  nature  he  undertook,  in  co-operation  with  his 
students,  a  far-reaching  investigation  of  all  substances  which  were 
known  to  contain  this  element,  and,  as  a  result,  oxygen  became  the 
point  about  which  the  chemistry  of  the  age  centered.  What  was 
combined  with  oxygen  aroused  little  interest  and  was  referred  to  in 
general  as  the  base  or  radical.  Thus  even  at  that  early  period  com- 
pounds were  believed  to  consist  of  two  parts,  oxygen  and  the  residue 
or  radical,  so  that  the  very  beginnings  of  chemical  theory  may  be  said 
to  have  been  dualistic.  The  simplest  compoimds  of  oxygen  were 
divided  into  two  groups  possessing  opposite  properties, — ^viz.,  acids 
and  bases.  Since  salts  are  formed  as  a  result  of  mixing  acids  and 
bases,  this  third  group  of  compounds  was  believed  to  represent  a 
chemical  combination  of  the  first  two.  According  to  Lavoisier,  the 
real  difference  between  inorganic  and  organic  compounds  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  former  contained  a  simple,  while  the  latter 
contained  a  complex  radical.  The  inunediate  development  of  this 
theory  was  linked  with  a  study  of  the  simpler  types  of  compounds. 

The  Atomic  Theory  was  advanced  to  explain  the  laws  of  Simple 
and  Multiple  Proportion,  and  interpreted  chemical  action  as  resulting 

1  Compare  Edv.  Hjelt,  "  Geschichte  der  organischen  Chemie  von  altester  Zdt 
tris  zur  G^^enwart."     Braunschweig,  Friedr.  Vieweg  &  Sohn,  1916. 
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from  the  union  of  a  number  of  atoms.  Chemical  compounds  were 
supposed  to  consist  of  aggregates  of  atoms  which  were  represented  in 
terms  of  a  system  of  concrete  symbols.  In  harmony  with  Lavoisier's 
conceptions  the  Atomic  Theory  started,  as  pre-eminently  dualistic  in 
character.  Of  the  many  hypotheses  advanced  to  explain  the  cause 
of  chemical  combination,  the  one  which  received  the  most  immediate 
as  well  as  general  acceptance  was  the  Electrochemical  Theory  of 
Johann  Jakob  Berzelius.  Its  vogue  at  that  time  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  permitted  the  full  development  of  the  prevailing  conceptions 
as  to  the  cause  and  effect  of  chemical  action,  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
a  convenient  and  comprehensive  classification  of  both  elements  and 
compounds. 

The  close  relation  which  exists  between  electrical  and  chemical 
phenomena  was  observed  early  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  and  atten- 
tion had  been  drawn  in  particular  to  the  fact  that  chemical  decomposi- 
tion and  combination  often  accompany  electric  and  galvanic  processes. 
Volta's  discovery  that  the  mere  contact  of  imlike  substances  was 
suflScient  to  generate  electricity  had  aroused  especial  interest  and  this 
was  increased  by  Sir  Himiphrey  Davy's  further  discovery  that  many 
elements  and  compounds  (among  others,  acids  and  alkaUes)  were 
also  oppositely  electrified  by  contact,  and  that  the  electrical  tension 
thus  generated  was  stronger  in  those  cases  where  the  chemical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  substances  was  most  marked.  It  was  observed, 
further,  that  in  cases  where  contact  resulted  in  chemical  combination 
all  signs  of  the  presence  of  electricity  disappeared.  Because  the  energy 
which  is  set  free  by  the  neutraUzation  of  elective  charges  may  be 
suflSciently  intense  to  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  light,  the 
question  naturally  arose  in  these  early  days  as  to  whether  the  forces 
at  work  in  electrical  neutraUzation  might  not  be  analogous  to  those 
associated  with  chemical  neutralization,  since  the  latter  phenomenon 
is  also  frequently  productive  of  the  same  results.  In  both  cases  it  was 
assumed  that  opposing  forces  counteract  each  other,  and  it  therefore 
seemed  reasonable  to  interpret  chemical  combination, — as  for  example, 
the  neutraUzation  of  acids  and  bases, — as  dualistic  in  the  same  sense 
as  electrical  processes  were  regarded  as  undoubtedly  dualistic.  Further- 
more, since  it  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  assume  that  similar 
phenomena  were  due  to  similar  causes,  the  question  was  also  raised  as 
to  whether  the  phenomenon  of  flame  Qight)  was  not  directly  due  to 
electrical  discharge  in  the  case  of  chemical  combination  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  union  of  positive  and  negative  electricity.  BerzeUus  weighed 
aU  these  questions  very  shrewdly  and  cleverly,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  every  chemical  combination  a  neutraUzation  of  positive 
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and  negative  dectricity  takes  place,  and  that  during  this  procesB 
the  phenomena  of  Qame  flight)  may  be  produced  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  in  the  discharge  of  Ix^den  jars,  galvanic  piles,  et«.,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  the  latter  case  the  phenomenon  is  not  accoin- 
panied  by  chemical  union.^ 

Davy  had  already  transferred  the  seat  of  both  positive  and  oegBr 

e  electricity  (i.e.,  chemical  affinity)  to  the  atoms  of  the  elementa, 

it  he  assumed  that  the  atoms  became  oppositely  electrified  only 

ipon  their  approach  to  each  other.     Berzehus,  on  the  other  hand, 

ippoeed  that  the  electric  charge  was  inherent  in  the  individual  atom, 

id  to  a  certain  extent  concentrated  at  definite  points  or  poles.     He 

supposed  that,  just  as,  in  general,  bodies  which  are  oppoedtely 

charged  with  electricity,  neutrahze  their  charges  on  contact  with  each 

other,  so  also  oppositely  charged  atoms  can  discharge  their  electricity 

and  in  so  doing  unite  to  form  chemical  eompounils.     Thus,  for  example, 

oxygen  combines  with  sodium  because  the  atoms  of  the  former  element 

free    negative    electricity    which    attracts    the    free    positive 

letricity   of   the   sodium   atoms.     Sodium   oxide,    which   is   formed 

this  way,  may  still  possess  free  positive  electricity,  and  the  reason 

this  is  to  be  found  in  liie  fact  that  the  quantity  of  free  negative 

triclty  present  on  the  oxygen  atom  is  not  sufficient  to  completely 

lutraliiie  all  of  the  fi-ee  positive  electricity  present  on  the  sodium 

itom.    Thus  the  assumption  was  made  that  the  atoms  of  the  different 

[cmenta  possess  different  amoimta  of  free  electricity   and,   in   con- 

fonnity  with  this  idea,  Berzehus  arranged  a  series  of  elements  in  which 

oxygen  stood  first  as  the  most  electro-negative  clement,  followed  by 

sulphur,  nitii^en,  and  other  transitional  elements  over  to  the  most 

electro-positive  elements  sodium  and  potassium. 

In  this  series  of  Berzelius',  sulphur  came  inimediately  after  oxygen, 
and  yet  it  was  observed  that  these  two  strongly  negative  elements  showed 
a  pronounced  chemical  attraction  for  each  other.  In  order  to  explain 
this  apparent  anomaly,  Berzelius  assumed  that  each  atom  of  an 
dement  possesses  two  opposite  electrical  poles,  provided  with  different 
[Uantities  of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  so  that  in  any  given 
there  is  always  present  a  suiplus  of  one  or  the  other  kind  of  elec- 
icity,  and  the  atom  appears  either  positive  or  negative  accordii^ 
to  its  praiomiiiating  polarity,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  specifically 
unipolar.  It  was  Viy  %irtue  of  their  opposite  polarities  that  the  atoms 
of  elements  combined.    The  simple  combinations  of  positive  and 

'  J.  J.  Berieljiis  "  Versuch  litwr  die  Theorie  der  chemiachen  Proportionen  und 
Uber  die  chemischcn  Wirkungen  der  EIeetriat4t,"  etc.    TmoBJated  by  K.  A,  Blode, 
-pp.  75  and  79.  Dresden,  1820. 
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negative  elements  furnished  compounds  of  the  first  order.  Since 
the  electrical  charges  in  these  compounds  were  not  necessarily  neutral- 
ized, there  might  remain  a  surplus  of  positive  or  negative  charges  which 
would  enable  them  to  enter  into  further  combination,  forming  com- 
poimds  of  the  second  order.  Thus,  for  example,  sodiimi  oxide,  formed 
by  the  union  of  sodium  and  oxygen,  is  a  compound  of  the  first  order 
possessing  free  positive  electricity,  while  SO3,  formed  from  sulphur  and 
oxygen,  is  a  compound  belonging  to  the  same  order  but  possessing 
free  negative  electricity.  It  is  obvious  that  these  two  compounds 
may  in  turn  combine,  by  virtue  of  their  opposite  polarities,  to  form 
sodium  sulphate  (SOsNaO).^  It  follows  according  to  Berzelius^ 
that  sodium  sulphate  is  not  formed  from  sodium  and  sulphuric  acid 
but  from  sodium  oxide  and  sulphur  trioxide,  which  in  turn  may  be 
decomposed  into  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  components. 
The  positive  and  negative  electricity  in  sodium  sulphate  might  still 
remain  unneutralized,  and  it  could  thus  combine  with  other  similar 
substances  of  opposite  polarity  to  form  compounds  of  the  third  order 
(double  salts). 

As  soon  88  Berzelius  discovered  that  the  fimdamental  laws  which 
govern  the  combination  of  elements  to  form  inorganic  compounds 
apply  also  to  the  formation  of  organic  compounds,  he  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  the  task  of  interpreting  the  chemistry  of  animal  and  plant 
products  in  terms  of  the  dualistic  electrochemical  theory.  He  reasoned 
that  the  only  diflference  between  inorganic  and  organic  substances 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  former  consist  of  simple  radicals 
while  the  latter  consist  of  complex  radicals  in  union  with  oxygen.^ 
The  same  laws  of  cause  and  effect  governing  chemical  combination 
hold  for  both  classes  of  bodies.  This  conception  was  called  upon  to 
give  the  first  successful  impulse  to  the  interpretation  of  the  structure 
of  organic  compounds  and  has  led  without  interruption  to  the  enor- 
mously complex  theoretical  development  with  which  organic  chemistry 
confronts  us  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  convincing  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  compoimd  radical 
was  brought  forward  by  Liebig  and  Wohlcr  ^  in  their  classical  memoir 
entitled  "  Experiments  on  the  Radical  of  Benzoic  Acid.'*  This  recounts 
the  investigation  of  a  large  number  of  substances  in  which  the  residue 
C14H10O2  remains  unchanged,  as  for  example  benzoic  acid,  Ci4Hio02- 
0-H20,  benzoyl  chloride,   C14H10O2CI2,  benzoyl  cyanide,  sulphide, 

*  Old  atomic  weights. 

« Vereuch  uber  die  Theorie,  ete.,  pp.  103  (1820). 

'  Kekulc',  "  Lehrbuch  der  organ.  Chemie,"  Vol.  I,  62. 

<  Annalen  der  Chemie,  3,  249  (1832). 
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amide,  etc.  This  was  followed  by  the  discovery  of  other  radicals, 
and  just  as  benzoyl  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  radical  of  benzoic 
acid  and  its  derivatives,  so  ethyl  became  identified  with  alcohol  and  its 
derivatives  while  cyanogen  was  seen  to  be  the  common  constituent 
in  the  various  cyanogen  compoimds.  In  short  it  became  possible  in 
the  light  of  these  new  conceptions  to  consider  a  whole  series  of  separate 
phenomena  from  the  vantage  groimd  of  a  conmion  point  of  view. 

Soon  after  this,  Dimias  made  a  remarkable  discovery.  He  foimd 
that  when  chlorine  acted  upon  certain  organic  compounds  such  as 
wax,  turpentine,  etc.,  hydrogen  was  removed  from  the  substance  and 
an  equivalent  amount  of  chlorine  was  substituted.  In  1835  Laurent 
asserted  that  the  chlorine  atom  assumed  the  same  position  in  the  mole- 
cule as  had  been  occupied  by  the  hydrogen,  playing  to  a  certain  extent 
the  same  r61e,  and  that,  therefore,  a  chlorinated  compoimd  should  be 
similar  in  its  properties  to  the  body  from  which  it  was  derived.^ 
This  idea  was  distinctly  incompatible  with  the  dualistic  electro- 
chemical theory  and  in  open  contradiction  to  its  fundamental  hypoth- 
esis How  could  the  strongly  electro-negative  chlorine  take  the 
place  of  the  electro-positive  hydrogen  or  play  the  same  r61e?  The 
violent  protestations  of  Berzelius  induced  Diunas  to  refute  the  asser- 
tion of  Laurent  that  chlorine  took  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
molecule,  but  he  was  imable  to  maintain  his  contention.  The  phenom- 
enon of  substitution  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  very  general  and 
widely  disseminated  law  of  nature  and  further  investigation  by 
Dumas,  Laurent  and  others  showed  that  hydrogen  was  replaceable 
not  only  by  chlorine  but  also  by  bromine,  iodine,  oxygen  and  even  by 
carbon.  Indeed  the  marked  similarity  between  trichloracetic  acid 
and  acetic  acid  led  Dumas  himself  to  assert  that  in  this  case  chlorine 
occupied  the  place  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  and  played  the  same 
r61e.  Furthermore,  he  now  made  the  absolutely  general  assimiption 
that  compounds  which  are  formed  as  the  result  of  substitution,  still 
possess  the  same  fundamental  or  type  groupings  as  the  compounds 
from  which  they  are  derived.  This  conception  represents  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  so-called  "  Theory  of  Types." 

Dumas  suggested  an  analogy  between  the  parts  composing  a 
chemical  compound  and  the  parts  of  a  planetary  system,  assuming 
that  in  both  cases  the  components  are  held  together  by  the  exercise 
of  mutual  attraction.  In  the  constitution  of  the  compound  the 
parts  may  be  simple  atoms  or  composite  radicals  and  play  the  same 
r61es  respectively  as  Venus  and  Mars,  or,  as  the  Earth  with  its  Moon 
and  Jupiter  with  its  satellites.     If  in  such  a  system  one  part  is  replaced 

1  Annalcs  chimic  et  phys.  (2)  63,  384  (1833). 
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by  another  of  a  different  kind,  equilibrium  is  still  maintained  and  if 
the  replaced  and  substituting  elements  resemble  each  other,  the  new 
compound  has  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  compound  from  which 
it  is  derived.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elements  are  different,  the 
two  compounds,  while  belonging  to  the  same  mechanical  system, 
show  Uttle  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their  chemical  properties% 
Thus  in  1839  Dimias  fully  subscribed  to  a  doctrine  which  was  in 
absolute  contradiction  to  BerzeUus^  theory  of  a  binary  arrangement 
of  parts,  and  which  completely  ignored  electricity  as  the  force  uniting 
the  atoms  of  a  compound.  This  doctrine  was  frequently  referred 
to  as  the  "  Unitary  Theory  "  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Binary  or  "Dual- 
istic  Theory  "  of  the  Swedish  chemist. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  only  two  years  previous  to  this  time,  in  1837, 
all  European  chemists  of  prominence,  and  among  them  Dumas,^  had 
signified  their  desire  to  make  the  electrochemical  radical  theory  the 
foundation  for,  and  the  guiding  principle  of,  all  future  observations 
in  organic  chemistry.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  consider  the  attitude 
of  the  chemists  of  other  nations  after  discord  had  been  introduced  into 
the  international  concert  by  members  of  the  French  school. 

BerzeUus  was  not  at  all  incUned  to  subscribe  to  the  views  of  Dumas, 
since  they  signified  for  him  the  overthrow  of  the  entire  structure  of 
chemical  knowledge,  and  he  even  went  so  far  in  his  opposition  as 
to  deny  vehemently  the  possibiUty  of  substituting  chlorine,  iodine, 
or  even  oxygen,  for  the  electro-positive  hydrogen.  In  regard  to 
oxygen  derivatives  he  wrote:  "A  radical  cannot  be  an  oxide.  The 
very  meaning  of  the  word  radical  indicates  that  it  represents  a  body 
which  is  in  union  with  oxygen.  To  regard  a  radical  as  an  oxide  would 
be  equivalent  to  supposing  that  sulphurous  acid  (SO2)  is  the  radical 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  manganese  dioxide  (Mn02),  the  radical  of 
manganic  acid."^  To  apply  this  conception  consistently  it  was 
necessary  for  Berzelius  to  eliminate  chlorine  as  well  as  oxygen  and  to 
include  only  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  as  the  constituents  of  an 
electro-positive  radical.  Thus  benzoyl,  C14H10O2,  the  radical  of 
benzoic  acid  originally  accepted  by  BerzeUus,  was  now  replaced  by 
the  expression  C14H10,  and  the  oxide  and  acid  became  respectively 
C14H10O3  and  C14H10O3+HO.  Analogous  changes  were  made  in 
the  case  of  acetyl  and  other  acid  radicals.  A  diflSculty  was  presented  by 
bodies  which  contained  both  chlorine  and  oxygen,  and  in  such  cases 
it  became  necessary  to  double  and  sometimes  to  treble  the  original 
molecule.     Thus  benzoyl  chloride  was  written  as: 

2Ci4Hio03+Ci4Hi()Clo 

»Compt.  rend.,  6,  567  (1837).  »Lehrbuch,  5th  Ed.  Vol.  I,  p.  674. 
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According  to  this  conception  of  constitution  all  such  radicals  were 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  an  independent  existence,  and  might  there- 
fore be  isolated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  further  how  funda- 
mentally different  were  these  radicals  and  the  r61e  which  they  played 
from  our  present  conceptions  in  regard  to  them. 

The  followers  of  BerzeUus  and  of  the  "  Radical  Theory  "  were  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  subscribing  to  his  individual  interpretations. 
Liebig  in  particular  gave  repeated  expression  to  his  dissatisfaction 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  BerzeUus  forced  all  the  phenomena  of  organic 
chemistry  into  his  very  rigid  system.^  In  connection  with  the  mutual 
substitution  of  electrically  opposite  atoms  he  pointed  out  most  con- 
vincingly that  in  inorganic  chemistry  the  manganese  in  permanganic 
acid  may  be  replaced  by  chlorine  to  give  perchloric  acid,  and  that  the 
new  compoimd  shows  very  Uttle  difference  from  the  old  in  its  reaction 
with  bases.  He  saw  no  reason  for  refusing  to  assiune  the  presence 
of  oxygen  in  organic  radicals  and  therefore  held  to  the  benzoyl  radical 
C14H10O2  in  interpreting  the  transformations  of  benzoic  acid 
CuHioOa+Aq.,  and  its  derivatives.  In  1843,  in  his  textbook,^ 
Liebig  defined  organic  chemistry  as  the  chemistry  of  the  compound 
radical.  In  describing  the  properties  of  acid  radicals,  he  says,  that  they 
combine  with  oxygen  and  with  sulphiu-  to  form  acids  and  even  with 
hydrogen  in  many  cases  to  form  hydrogen  acids.  Among  acid-forming 
radicals  he  includes  certain  compounds  of  carbon  with  oxygen  (the 
oxides  of  carbon),  cyanogen,  benzoyl,  cinnamyl,  saUcyl,  acetyl,  formyl, 
etc.,  and  among  the  base-forming  radicals,  ethyl,  methyl  and  others.^ 

The  great  majority  of  German  chemists  of  this  period  accepted 
Liebig's  definition  of  organic  chemistry  and,  further,  assumed  that 
radicals  were  present  as  separate  individual  components  in  the  mole- 
cules of  the  various  compounds  containing  them.  Although  the 
statement  was  made  in  regard  to  radicals  that  only  a  few  actually 
existed  and  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  hypothetical,  it  was 
made  in  the  sense  that  only  a  few  radicals  had  as  yet  been  isolated.'* 
As  a  result,  chemists  were  occupied  for  many  years  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
free  radicals.^  These  attempts,  although  they  failed  to  attain  their 
immediate  objects,  were,  nevertheless,  valuable  in  leading  to  the  dis- 
covery of  many  interesting  substances. 

While  Liebig  and  his  followers  had  emancipated  themselves  from 
many  of  the  speculations  of  Berzelius,  they  continued  to  hold  definitely 

» Annalen  der  Chemie,  31,  119;  32,  72  (1839). 

'  Handbuch  der  organischer  Chemie,  1843,  p.  1. 

» Ibid.,  p.  8. 

*  H.  Kopp.  "  Die  Entwickelung  der  Chemie  der  neuen  Zeit,"  p.  581. 

'  Kolbe,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  69,  257  (1849)  and  Frankland,  ibid.,  71,  171  (1849). 
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to  his  dualistic  electrochemical  theories,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1840 
were  still  in  arms  against  the  theories  of  substitution  and  the  **  Type 
Theory  "  as  represented  by  the  French  School.  Not  until  1845  did 
Liebig  himself  accept  the  imitary  conception  of  the  constitution  of 
the  molecule.^ 

So  much  bitterness  arose  as  the  result  of  the  discussions  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  chemists  of  the  opposing  schools  that  each 
of  the  contending  parties  ended  by  completely  ignoring  the  views 
of  the  other.  Since,  however,  there  was  something  fimdamentally 
true  in  the  conceptions  for  which  each  was  fighting,  what  actually 
resulted  was  that  each  side  tmconsciously  assimilated  the  ideas  of  the 
other,  and  developed  them  to  meet  its  own  needs.  Thus,  as  has  been 
seen,  Liebig  incorporated  the  idea  of  substitution  into  the  Radical 
Theory  of  Berzelius.  The  theory  of  the  opposing  school  underwent 
a  corresponding  modification;  the  adherents  of  the  Type  Theory  had 
ceased  using  the  dualistic  method  of  writing  formulas  (corresponding 
to  the  Electrochemical  Radical  Theory)  and  had  substituted  empirical 
formulas  for  them,  the  latter  being  based  upon  Dumas'  conception  of 
the  stellar  grouping  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  and  corresponding  in 
essentials  to  the  formulas  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Following 
this,  however,  Gerhardt  discovered,  as  a  result  of  a  study  of  double 
decomposition  reactions  in  organic  chemistry,  that  only  certain  atoms 
and  groups  of  atoms  present  in  the  molecule  take  an  active  part  in 
these  processes,  and  that  the  "  residue  "  passes  unchanged  from  one 
molecule  into  another.  Thus  the  idea  of  radical  was  resurrected  under 
a  new  name,  which  was  free  from  all  dualistic  electrochemical  taint 
and  which  eliminated  the  conception  of  the  independent  existence  of 
the  residual  group. 

As  new  classes  of  organic  compounds  were  discovered,  as  for  example 
the  polybasic  acids,  the  chlorinated  and  brominated  anilines,  and  the 
substituted  amines,  and  as  the  effort  was  made  to  interpret  all  new 
phenomena  in  terms  of  a  single  theoretical  conception,  it  became  evident 
that  the  Type  Theory,  used  in  conjunction  with  the  idea  of  ResidiieSy 
afforded  a  simpler  and  more  natural  instrument  than  the  Dualistic 
Electrochemical  Theory.  In  the  course  of  time  the  older  Type  Theory 
merged  with  the  Radical  Theory  stripped  of  its  duaUstic  trappings, 
and  from  the  elements  of  this  combination  Gerhardt  developed  a  new 
Type  Theory  by  means  of  which  it  was  not  only  possible  to  systema- 
tize all  known  phenomena,  but  also  to  discover  new  compounds  and 
even  in  many  cases  to  predict  properties. 

Gerhardt  arranged  organic  compounds  in  four  groups  which  were 

1  Kopp,  p.  626. 
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referred  to  four  simple  inorganic  types,  namely,  water  (H2O),  hydro- 
gen (H2),  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl),  and  ammonia  (NH3).  In  the 
following  scheme  each  member  of  a  vertical  series  is  derived  from  the 
type  by  replacing  the  hydrogen  by  radicals: 


HHType 

HCl  Type 

HOHType 

H-^Type 

h/ 

Ethyl  hydride, 
CHbH 

Diethyl, 

CjHft'CiH* 

Aldehyde, 

CHaOH 

Ethyl  chloride, 

CHvCl 
Acetyl  chloride, 

CHsOCl 
Benzoyl  chloride, 

CsHftOCl 

Ethyl  alcohol, 
CHfiOH 

Ethyl  ether, 
Cj  H«OC2Ha 

Acetic  acid, 
CiHsOOH 

Ethyl  amine, 

ch»nh, 

Diethylamine. 

(C,H5)2NH 

Triethylamine, 

(CHOcN 

To  these  fom-  original  types  of  Gerhardt's,  Kekul^  later  added  a 
fifth,  methane.  Thus,  for  quite  a  period  of  time,  chemists  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  amusing  task  of  assigning  newly  discovered  compounds 
to  their  proper  places  as  representatives  of  one  or  another  of  these 
types.  It  was  possible  to  determine,  by  means  of  double  decomposi- 
tion reactions,  the  fundamental  type  from  which  a  given  substance 
might  be  regarded  as  derived  and  also  the  radical  which  supposedly 
replaced  the  hydrogen  in  the  original  molecule  representing  the  type. 
In  this  way  the  properties  of  the  substance,  could  be  derived  genetically 
from  the  properties  of  the  ancestral  form. 

Williamson's  conception  of  ** Polyatomic  Radicals"  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  later  development  of  the  type  theory.  These  were  res- 
idues capable  of  replacing  two  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  in  a  given  type. 
When  the  hydrogen  atoms  replaced  by  such  radicals  were  present  in 
different  molecules,  "Multiple  or  Condensed  Tapes''  and  "Mixed  Types" 
were  formed.  According  to  this  conception,  for  example,  sulphuric  acid, 
HO — SO2 — OH,  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  condensation  of 
two  molecules  of  water  and  sulphur  trioxide,  while  oxamic  acid, 
NH2 — C2O2 — OH,  represents  a  mixed  water  and  ammonia  type. 
Many  other  cases  might  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  Williamson's 
conception  of  organic  combinations. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  STRUCTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  Type  Theory,  attention 
was  completely  diverted  from  the  atoms  and  the  forces  acting  between 
atoms,  and  became  absorbed  in  the  construction  of  images  representing 
the  various  forms  of  combinations  of  the  elements  in  the  different 
compounds.  Formulas  were  used  to  express  not  the  relative  position 
of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule,  but  merely  the  reactions  of  the  molecules 
and  their  relations  as  developed  in  the  processes  of  double  decompo- 
sition.^ It  was  thought  that  the  nature  of  a  substance  was  to  be  inferred 
from  a  study  of  classes  and  kinds  of  substances,  and  the  conception 
of  atoms  received  very  little  support  from  chemists  in  general.  In 
other  words,  the  original  idea — developed  by  Berzelius  and  founded 
upon  Dalton*s  hypothesis — that  compounds  were  built  up  primarily 
from  oppositely  electrified  atoms,  was  either  neglected  or  rejected  by 
chemists.  There  were,  of  course,  strenuous  protestations  from  some 
quarters,  to  the  effect  that  the  highest  aim  of  science  could  never 
be  to  derive  the  properties  of  chemical  compounds  from  their  positions 
in  a  mechanical  system,  and  that  true  insight  into  these  properties 
was  to  be  gained  only  from  a  study  of  the  atoms  themselves.  Frank- 
land,  and  later  Blomstrand,  were  both  instrumental  in  redirecting 
attention  to  the  electrochemical  character  of  the  atoms,  but  it  was 
not  until  1858  that  any  substantial  progress  was  made. 

It  has  been  noted  that  with  the  passage  of  time  the  conception  of 
the  radical  changed,  that  it  ceased  to  represent  a  group  capable  of  an 
independent  existence  and  came  to  signify  merely  a  residue  which 
usually  passed  unaltered  from  one  substance  to  another,  but  which 
in  certain  reactions  might  even  suffer  slight  modifications  in  its  com- 
position. When  it  was  finally  discovered  that  individual  radicals 
could  be  completely  broken  down  as  a  result  of  more  drastic  reactions, 
interest  was  aroused  once  more  in  the  elements  out  of  which  the  radicals 
were  built  up.  **  In  the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge  I  regard 
it  as  both  necessary  and  possible  to  explain  the  properties  of  compounds 
from  the  nature  of  the  elements  composing  them.    I  do  not  consider 

» Kekuld,  Textbook,  Vol.  I,  p.  92. 
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that  the  most  important  task  of  the  age  is  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  certain  groups  of  atoms,  or  radicals,  in  new  compounds  and  in  this 
way  to  relate  all  compounds  to  a  few  types  which  have  little  signifi- 
cance beyond  that  of  serving  as  models.  Investigations  should  be 
extended  to  a  study  of  the  constitution  of  the  radicals  themselves. 
The  relation  of  one  radical  to  another  should  be  carefully  determined 
and  the  nature  both  of  radicals  and  of  the  compoimds  which  they 
constitute  should  then  be  referred  back  to  the  character  of  the 
elementary  atoms."  With  these  words  Kekul6^  redirected  the 
attention  of  chemists  to  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  atom.  He 
was  able  to  hold  their  attention  by  further  developing  the  conception 
of  "  Basicity  ''  or  "  Atomicity." 

Even  in  the  time  of  Berzelius  it  was  customary  to  speak  of  the 
"  saturation  capacity  "  of  acids  and  bases,  understanding  by  this  the 
ability  of  these  substances,  under  quite  definite  conditions,  to  com- 
bine with  each  other.  Frankland^  extended  this  idea  to  the  atoms 
of  the  elements,  and,  in  co-operation  with  H.  Kolbe  and  others,' 
amplified  it  somewhat.  The  elements  N,  P,  As,  and  Sb,  for  example, 
form  chemical  compounds  in  which  either  three  or  else  five  equivalents 
of  other  elements  are  always  foimd.  The  aflBnity  of  a  single  atom  of 
the  elements  in  question  is  thus  always  satisfied  by  a  specific  number 
of  other  atoms.  The  ability  of  an  atom  to  combine  with  a  definite 
niunber  of  other  atoms  or  group)s  of  atoms  was  referred  to  as  the 
"  Atomicity  "  or  "  Basicity  "  of  the  element,  and  is  fundamentally 
the  same  as  the  term  "  Quantivalence  "  recently  suggested  by  A.  W. 
von  Hofmann. 

Kekul^  adopted  this  conception  and  amplified  it.  In  1857  he 
pointed  out  that  H,  CI,  Br,  K  and  others  belong  to  the  monatomic 
elements;  S  and  O  to  the  diatomic;  N,  P,  As,  etc.,  to  the  triatomic 
elements.  A  year  later  he  extended  his  speculations  to  carbon.  In 
working  out  the  appUcation  of  the  conception  of  atomicity  to  this 
element  he  laid  the  foundations  for  future  important  developments 
in  the  theory  of  Organic  Chemistry.*  He  wrote  as  follows:  "  If  the 
simpler  compounds  of  carbon  are  examined  as,  for  example,  CH4, 
CHCI3,  CH3CI,  ecu,  CO2,  COCI2,  CS2,  HCN,  etc.,  it  is  obvious 
that  one  atom  of  carbon  always  combines  with  four  monatomic  or 
with  two  diatomic  atoms.    In  other  words,  the  sum  of  the  units  of 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  106,  13&-137  (1858). 
*Ibid.,  85,368  (1858). 

» See  E.  von  Meyer,  "  Geschichte  der  Chemie,"  3d  Edition  1905,  p.  286,  and  Hjelt 
1.  c,  p.  287. 

4  Annalen  der  Chemie,  106,  153-154  (1858). 
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affinity  by  meang  of  which  carbon  combines  with  other  elemenl 
^  always  four,  and  this  leads  to  the  belief  that  carbon  itseU  is  tetra- 
atomic  (tetrabaaic) ."  In  relation  to  the  three  groups  ot  other  elements 
which  have  been  mentioned,  carbon  takes  its  place  as  the  reprcsentar 
tive  of  a  fourth  group. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  accepting  the  idea  of  atomicity  and 
applying  it  to  carbon,  Kekuli?  used  the  term  in  a  sense  essentially 
different  from  his  predecessors — that  is  to  say,  he  assumed  that  atom-     |i 
icity  was  an  absolute  constant.     At  that  time  he  had  good  reasons  for 
making  this  assumption.     Dalton's  Atomic  Theory,  taken  by  itself,     | 
was  able  to  explain  only  the  Law  of  Definite  Proportions,  and  afforded 
no  adequate  interpretation  as  to  why  the  different  elements  always 
combined  in  definite  multiple  numbers  and  not  irregularly.     la  order     li 
to  explain  logically  thc^  Law  of  Multiple  Proportion,  it  was  necessary 
to  add  to  Dalton's  original  theory  the  fui'thei-  assumption  of  Atomicity. 
This  fact  led  KekulS  to  conceive  that  the  property  of  cwistavl  atomicity    h 
was  a  fundamental  property  of  the  atoms,  and  as  unchangeable  as  the 
atomic  weights  themselves. 

Thus  in  18.58  a  new  theory  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  chemical 
combinations  ha<i  its  rise,  and  by  1864,  Kekul^ '  had  formulated 
this  theory  in  a  way  which  allowed  of  its  vorj-  generiil  application. 
In  the  course  of  time  a  great  number  of  theoretical  speculations  which 
bad  been  advanced  by  other  chemists — as,  for  example,  Frankland, 
Kolbe  and  Erlenmeyer,  Sr. — were  first  modified  and  then  merged  into 
Kekul^'s  theory,  so  that  it  liecame,  as  it  were,  the  cradle  of  structural 
chcmistrj'.     It  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

The  molecules  of  chemical  compounds  consist  of  atoms  which  are 
held  together  by  a  special  kind  of  attraction.  Many  atoms  have 
only  one  center  of  attraction  while  others  have  several  such  ceDtera, 
and  they  may,  therefore,  be  cla.ssified  as  mono-  or  multi-atomic. 
In  all  combinations  of  atoms  the  units  of  affinity  of  a  given  atom  are 
saturated  wholly  or  in  part  by  an  equal  number  of  units  belonging 
either  to  one  or  to  several  other  atoms.  Atoms  may  combine  with 
other  atoms  of  the  same  kind  or  of  different  kinds.  By  means  of  these 
assumptions  it  is  possible  to  explain  why  many  elements  seem  to  show  a 
variation  in  valency  toward  others.  In  the  case  of  substances  which 
contain  several  atoms  of  carbon,  for  example,  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  carbon  atoms  are  mutually  bound  to  each  other  and  that, 
therefore,  only  a  part  of  the  affinity  of  each  is  available  for  holding 
other  kinds  of  atoms  within  the  molecule.^ 
'  Compt.  rend,.  58,  510  (1864). 
>  AnnoLcn  dei  Chemic,  106, 151  (1858). 
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The  compounds  in  which  the  atoms  an?  muttmlly  held  logerther  by 
meaiiE  of  their  affinities  arc  called  "  atomic  "  or  true  chemical  com- 
|x>unds,  and  their  molecuU's  are  stable  in  the  gaseous  state.  Kekul^ 
diatinguished  between  atomic  and  molecular  compounds.  The  latter 
may  be  obtained  from  the  former  in  the  following  manner;  When  the 
molecules  of  iLfferent  at*imic  compounds  react,  the  atoms  constituting 
one  molecule  may  exercise  an  attraction  for  the  atoms  constituting  the 
other.  This  mutual  affinity  causes  the  two  molecules  to  draw  together 
and  to  unite.  The  process  is  often  preliminary  to  chemical  decompo- 
sition, in  which  case  the  addition  of  the  two  molecules  is  only  tem- 
porary and  is  accompanied  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  atoms.  Where 
rearrangements  of  the  atoms  are  impossible  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  two  molecules,  the  union  may  be  permanent  and  the  two  mole- 
cules may  cling  together  forming  a  more  or  less  stable  group.  The 
relative  stability  of  such  unions  must  necessarily  lie  less  than  in  the 
case  of  atomic  compounds,  and  this  explains  why  "  molecular  "  com- 
pounds do  not  vaporize  as  such,  but  on  heating  decompose  into  the 
Biinpler  compounds  from  which  tliey  were  formed.  Ammonia  and 
phosphorus  trichloride  were  regarded  by  Kekul^  as  examples  of  afximic 
compounds,  while  NHs'HCI  and  PCIa-Ck  were  classed  as  molecular 
wjm  pounds. 

The  theory  of  Kckul4  was  subject  to  vehement  attack  even  in  the 
very  beginning  of  its  development.  The  stiitlents  and  followers  of 
BerzeliuB  held  firmly  to  the  view  that  chemical  combinations  were 
due  to  the  action  of  positive  and  negative  electrochemical  forces, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  valency  of  the  elements  was  not  a  constant 
hut  a  variable  quantity.  Hermann  Kolbe  stood  foremost  among 
the  opponents  of  Kekul^'s  views.  He  assailed  them  to  the  very  end 
of  his  lite  with  the  full  force  of  his  impreHsi\'e  personality  and  with 
powers  of  discernment  which  wei-e  far  greater  than  those  usually 
exercised  in  scientific  controversy.  But  in  seeking  to  establish  the  law 
of  electrochemJstrj'  as  the  causal  factor  in  promoting  chemical  change, 
he  actually  defeated  his  own  ends  by  his  very  vehemence;  for  Kekul^ 
and  hie  followers  ceased,  as  it  were  by  common  agreement,  to  reply 
to  hb  charges,  and  the  law  of  electrochemistry  was  almost  completely 
ignored,  Kekul^'s  theory  of  the  constancy  of  valency  was  not  accepted, 
however,  without  other  challenge. 

Id  1856  Gerhardt  concluded  "from  a  study  of  the  compotrnds  of 
nitri^n  that  this  element  exercises  sometimes  three  and  sometimes 
five  valencies.  Variation  in  the  valencies  of  other  elements  had  been 
discovered  by  Frankland,  Williamson,  Couper,  Kolbe  and  others, 
and  the  opinion  had  even  been  expressed  that  carbon  functions 
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bivalent  element  in  ethylene,  acrylic  acid  and  other  compounds.  As 
a  result  of  these  investigations  the  Theory  of  Maximum  Saturation 
Capacity  had  its  rise,  and  it  was  in  part  at  least  in  opposition  to 
Kekul^'s  hypothesis.  In  terms  of  this  new  conception,  the  atoms 
of  all  the  elements  possess  a  definite  limiting  number  of  affinities  by 
means  of  which  they  may  attract  the  atoms  of  other  elements.  The 
greatest  number  of  valencies  which  one  atom  of  an  element  may 
bring  into  play  is  called  the  "  Maximum  Saturation  Capacity  "  of 
that  element.  In  the  case  of  nitrogen  and  of  carbon,  this  number 
is  represented  by  five  and  four  respectively.  Compoxmds  in  which 
two  elements  function  to  the  limit  of  their  powers  (NH4CI,  CHCI3,  etc.), 
were  regarded  by  Erlenmeyer,  Sr.,  as  saturated  compounds.  In  many 
compounds,  however,  the  elements  do  not  exercise  their  maximal  powers 
of  affinity  (NH3,  C2H4,  C2H2,  etc.)  and  such  compoxmds  were  regarded 
by  Erlenmeyer,  Sr.,  as  "  unsaturated."  Kekul6  opposed  the  Theory 
of  Maximum  Saturation  Capacity  ^  and  held  firmly  to  his  assumption 
in  regard  to  the  absolute  constancy  of  valency,  attaching  to  it  the 
importance  of  a  fundamental  law  of  nature. 

In  the  subsequent  historical  developments  neither  conception  gained 
complete  acceptance.  The  idea  of  maximum  saturation  capacity  was 
more  or  less  neglected  until  quite  recently,  when  it  was  resurrected 
again;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  variation  in  the  basicity  of  at  least 
some  elements  (as,  for  example,  nitrogen)  came  to  be  more  and  more 
generally  accepted.  Kekul6  did  succeed  in  impressing  the  great 
majority  of  his  fellow  chemists  with  the  belief  in  the  constant  valency 
of  carbon.  He  accomplished  this  by  reason  of  his  influence  on  the 
development  of  structural  chemistry. 

After  the  distinction  between  atom  and  equivalent  had  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Cannizarro,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Butlerow, 
Erlenmeyer,  Kekul6  and  others  to  gain  deeper  insight  into  the  struc- 
ture of  chemical  compounds.  Butlerow  was  the  first  investigator 
to  use  the  expression  "  the  structure  of  a  chemical  compound " 
although  Erlenmeyer,  writing  at  about  the  same  time,  used  the  term 
"  constitution  "  to  express  the  idea  of  the  mutual  relation  existing 
between  the  atoms  in  a  molecule.  Butlerow  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  outstripped  Kekul^,  in  so  far  as  he  discerned  in  1860,  that  the 
future  task  of  chemists  was  to  be  that  of  determining  "  the  nature  and 
the  manner  of  the  mutual  union  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule." 

In  1861  Kekul^  began  to  use  graphic  formulas.  He  was  able 
to  attack  successfully  the  problem  of  representing  the  relations  of  the 
atoms  in  the  molecule  by  assuming,  first,  the  tetravalency  of  carbon 
1  Kekuld's  "  Lehrbuch,"  I,  pp.  160  and  162;  Compt.  rend.,  58,  512  (1864). 
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in  all  of  its  compounds,  and  second,  the  ability  of  carbon  atoms  to 
combine  with  each  other  by  means  of  one  or  more  units  of  affinity. 
In  amplifying  the  atomic  pictures  used  by  BerzeUus,  atoms  of  different 
basicity  (atomicity,  valency)  were  represented  as  of  different  size. 
Thus  hydrogen  chloride,  water,  ammonia,  methane  and  hydrogen 
cyanide  were  represented  by  the  following  graphic  formulas:^ 


CtT) 


r^-<g%#^-»  ^^^m:4ki&^i^::'' 


L  1.  .1^ ..-p.-^^.-.  -..-  ..-.^ 


These  sjrmbols,  although  long  since  abandoned,  signified  a  very 
important  step  forward  at  that  time,  since  they  made  it  possible  to 
picture  the  exact  relation  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule,  and  they 
represent  the  direct  transition  from  the  theory  of  types  to  the  theory 
of  structural  chemistry.  Soon  after  this  the  letters  B,  C,  N,  O,  H, 
etc.,  were  used  by  Erlenmeyer,  Sr.,  to  denominate  the  different 
elements,  while  dashes  were  added  to  signify  the  number  of  units  of 
affinity  (valency)  in  any  given  case.  This  method  of  representation 
gradually  took  the  place  of  the  graphic  formulas.  Thus,  by  about 
1870,  structural  or  constitutional  formulas  began  to  be  used  in  much 
the  same  form  as  at  the  present  time.^ 

Kekul6  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  constant  valency  of  carbon 
in  saturated  compounds  without  much  difficulty,  but  the  matter  was 
not  quite  so  simple  in  the  case  of  the  unsaturated  compoimds.  At 
first  he  merely  assumed  that  the  carbon  atoms  present  in  compounds 
of  the  latter  type  were  in  much  closer  union  than  was  the  case  in 
saturated  compounds,  and  made  no  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of 
this  imion.  But  later,  when  he  had  become  convinced,  as  a  result 
of  experimental  investigations  in  the  field  of  unsaturated  acids,  that 
ethylene  and  its  derivatives  really  show  the  properties  of  imsaturation 
and  are  able  to  add  H2,  Br2,  etc.,  with  great  ease,  he  evolved  the  hypoth- 
esis "  that  two  units  of  affinity  of  the  carbon  are  not  saturated, 
and  are  therefore,  in  a  sense,  present  in  the  molecule  in  a  free  state."^ 
Or  again:  "  At  those  positions  in  the  molecule  where  hydrogen  atoms 
a  e  lacking,  the  two  imits  of  affinity  of  the  carbon  atoms  remain 
unsaturated  and  in  a  sense  there  is  a  void.  It  is  not  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  understand  why  substances  of  this  type  add  hydrogen  and 

1  Lehrbuch,  I,  pp.  160-162. 

*  For  a  history  of  the  development  of  graphic  formulas  see  Anschutz,  Zeitschr. 
angew.  Chemie,  27,  323  (1914). 
3  Lehrbuch,  II,  p.  251. 
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bromine  with  such  ease.  The  free  units  of  affinity  have  a  tendency 
to  become  saturated  and  so  to  fill  this  void."^ 

Kekid^  soon  abandoned  these  assumptions,  and  the  very  volume  of 
his  textbook  from  which  these  quotations  have  been  taken,  contains 
suggestions  which  form  the  nucleus  for  theories  which  are  held  at  the 
present  time.  Since  these  theories  are  intimately  connected  with 
Kekul^'s  conception  in  r^ard  to  the  constitution  of  benzene,  a  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  is  now  in  order. 

Kekid£  started  with  the  assumption  that  aromatic  compoimds  in 
general  are  to  be  r^arded  as  derivatives  of  benzene,  since  in  even  the 
most  drastic  reactions  one  product  is  always  aromatic  and  contains 
at  least  six  carbon  atoms.  To  explain  the  aromatic  structure  of  these 
substances  on  the  basis  of  the  tetravalence  of  carbon,  it  was  necessary 
to  evolve  an  essentially  new  hypothesis,  and  he  conceived  that  the  six 
carbon  atoms,  conmion  to  all  such  compoimds,  were  bound  together 
not  in  an  open  chain  but  in  the  form  of  a  closed  ring.  He  conceived, 
further,  that  they  were  held  together  in  this  way  by  the  mutual 
exercise  not  of  two,  but  of  three  affinity  imits  (valencies)  each.  The 
following  graphic  formula,  published  in  1865,  pictures  for  the  first  time 
double  bonds  and  a  ring  of  six  carbon  atoms: 


By  means  of  this  hypothesis  it  was  obviously  possible  to  express  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  without  abandoning 
the  idea  of  the  tetravalence  of  carbon. 

From  this  time  "  structural "  or  "  constitutional  "  formulas  came 
into  more  and  more  general  use,  and  they  were  foimd  to  be  quite  as 
serviceable  as  the  formulas  of  the  "  type  theory  ''  in  correlating  and 
systematizing  the  innumerable  organic  compounds  which  were  being 
discovered.  Indeed,  the  new  formulas  did  more,  in  that  they  afforded 
an  insight  into  the  mutual  relationships  of  the  atoms  within  the  mole- 
cule, or,  in  other  words,  into  its  internal  structure. 

»  Lehrbuch  II,  p.  259. 
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Structural  formulas  were  especially  helpful  in  interpreting  numerous 
instances  of  isomerism,  since  almost  all  were  explicable  on  the  assmnp- 
tion  of  differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule. 
In  the  case  of  one  relatively  small  group  of  isomeric  substances,  how- 
ever, structural  formulas  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  explain  the 
observed  differences  in  properties.  This  was  the  group  of  "  physical 
isomers,"  so  named  by  Kekul6  because,  while  corresponding  very 
closely  as  to  chemical  properties,  these  substances  were  often  almost 
exactly  opposite  in  physical  properties.  Thus,  while  one  isomer 
turned  the  plane  of  polarized  light  a  definite  amount  to  the  right,  the 
other  either  turned  the  plane  of  polarized  Ught  exactly  the  same 
amount  to  the  left  or  else  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  it.  To  this 
group  of  substances  belonged  tartaric  acid,  aspartic  acid,  malic  acid 
and  others.  Toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  offered  by  these 
substances,  the  classical  researches  of  Pasteur  had  already  yielded 
results  of  fundamental  importance.  In  1869  Johannes  WisUcenus 
added  lactic  acid  to  this  series  of  "  physical  isomers,"  demonstrating 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  lactic  acid  obtained  from  sour 
milk  and  the  so-called  "  sarco-lactic  acid  "  were  both  of-hydroxypro- 
pionic  acid,  and  therefore  corresponded  to  the  structural  formula 

CH3CHOHCOOH. 

"  The  isomeric  lactic  acids  offer  the  first  authentic  case  where 
the  observed  number  of  isomeric  substances  exceeds  the  structural 
possibilities,"  and  WisUcenus  goes  on  to  observe  that  "  Facts  of  this 
sort  can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  the  difference  in  the 
isomeric  molecules  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference  in  the  spacial 
arrangement  of  their  atoms."^  Thus,  eight  years  after  Butlerow  (1861) 
had  emphatically  denied  that  his  conception  of  the  term  "  structure  " 
included  the  idea  of  space  relationships,  J.  WisUcenus  and  Blomstrand 
were  able  to  show  the  necessity  for  this  further  extension  of  the  theory 
of  atomic  relationships.  The  problems  of  physical  isomerism  were  not, 
however,  solved  at  this  time  but  were  temporarily  neglected,  because 
for  the  moment  the  concentrated  effort  of  the  majority  of  chemists 
was  bent  upon  the  solution  of  the  more  immediate  problems  of  struc- 
tural chemistry,  as,  for  example,  those  involved  in  the  chemistry  of 
benzene.  Nevertheless,  by  1874,  the  phenomena  of  physical  isomerism 
had  found  a  mastei  interpreter  in  the  person  of  Jacobus  Henricus 
van't  Hoff. 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  167,  343  (1873). 
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It  was  Jacobus  Henricus  van't  HoflF  who  finally  solved  the  problems 
presented  by  the  phenomena  of  physical  isomerism.  He  was  able  to 
do  much  more  than  meet  the  immediate  difiiculties  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  for  his  researches  in  the  field  of  Thermodynamics  led 
him  to  conceive  the  matter  in  terms  so  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
that  their  full  significance  has  only  recently  been  recognized.  Van't 
HoflF  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  structural  chemistry 
at  Bonn  under  the  leadership  of  Kekul^  himself,  while  later  in  Paris 
he  became  conversant  with  the  classical  researches  of  Pasteur  on  the 
isomerism  of  the  tartaric  acids.^  Thus  his  theoretical  conceptions 
were  from  the  beginning  subject  to  these  two  particular  influences. 

"  Modem  chemical  theory  has  two  weak  points;  it  fails  to  consider 
the  relative  position  which  the  atoms  occupy  in  the  molecule  and  also 
the  natm-e  of  their  motion."  This  is  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
German  translation  of  van't  HofiF's  classical  treatise  entitled  "  Die 
Lagerung  der  Atome  in  Raume."  The  conceptions  set  forth  in  this 
text  are  in  a  certain  sense  more  fully  and  exhaustively  treated  in  the 
book  entitled  *'  Ansichten  iiber  Organische  Chemie,"^  by  the  same 
author.  In  both  books  van't  HoflF  emphasized  the  two  fundamental 
weaknesses  in  chemical  theory  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  He 
was  the  first  to  feel  the  necessity  of  representing  the  four  valencies  of 
carbon  as  directed  toward  the  four  comers  of  a  tetrahedron  at  the 
center  of  which  the  carbon  atom  was  assumed  to  be  located.  It  must 
be  noted  that  this  conception  of  the  distribution  of  the  valencies  of 
carbon  is  quite  diflFerent  from  the  original  conception,  which  supposes 
that  all  four  valencies  of  carbon  lie  in  the  same  plane.^  On  the 
assumption  of  van't  HoflF  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
physical  isomerism  observed  in  the  cases  of  lactic,  malic,  tartaric  acids, 
etc.,  by  supposing  that  the  diflFerence  in  the  properties  of  the  isomeric 

*  E.  Cohen,  "  Jac.  Henr.  van't  Hoff,"  p.  12,  Leipzig,  Engelmann,  1899. 

*  Braunschweig,  Friedr.  Vieweg  und  Sohn,  1878. 

'Kekul^  also  made  use  of  atomic  models  to  illustrate  atomic  constitution 
early  as   1867.    See  Zeitschr.  f.  Chemie,  N.  F.  3,  218. 
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substances  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in 
space.  The  science  of  stereochemistry  ^  was  thus  foimded  upon  van't 
Hoff's  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  as>Tiimetr>'  of  carbon,  and  following 
this  time  it  developed  steadily  although  not  rapidly.  It  can  be  referred 
to  here  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  the  evolution  of  structural  theory 
in  general. 

In  the  year  1885  A.  von  Baeyer  succeeded  in  establishing  a  logical 
basis  for  many  previously  imfounded  assumptions  in  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  organic  compounds  by  interpreting  them  in  terms 
of  the  new  conception  of  the  carbon  atom.  His  work  had  a  directing 
and  most  fruitful  influence  upon  research,  and  demonstrated  what 
real  progress  might  be  made  on  the  basis  of  van't  Hoff's  assumption. 

Kekul^  explained  the  constitution  of  benzene  by  assiuning  that  the 
six  carbon  atoms  were  joined  together  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  and  this 
idea  was  later  extended  to  explain  the  constitutions  of  pyridine,  quino- 
linei  naphthalene,  thiophene,  pyrrol,  tri-,  tetra-,  penta-,  and  hexa- 
methylene,  and  other  cycUc  combinations.  The  assumption  of  ring 
structure  in  these  cases,  while  offering  an  illuminating  interpretation 
of  the  relative  stability  of  the  substances,  was  nevertheless  arbitrary. 
There  was  no  really  logical  ground  for  supposing  ring  formation,  and 
because  of  this  fact  nimierous  objections  were  raised  against  Kekul^'s 
formula  for  benzene. 

A.  von  Baeyer,^  in  logically  developing  his  "Theory  of  Tension" 
for  ring  compoimds  on  the  basis  of  -the  new  space  model  for  the  carbon 
atom,  succeeded  in  meeting  some  of  these  objections.  He  reasoned 
that,  on  the  basis  of  van't  HoflF's  assumption,  the  angle  formed  by  the 
mutual  imion  of  the  valencies  of  any  two  carbon  atoms  must  be  109®  28'. 
If  other  carbon  atoms  are  now  imagined  as  joined  successively  to  the 
first  pair,  in  such  a  way  that'their  centers  of  gravity  all  fall  within  the 
same  plane,  it  will  be  found  that  these  atoms  must  arrange  themselves 
either  in  a  zig-zag  line  or  a  ring  form,  supposing  only  that  the  fixed 
angle  be  maintained.  By  referring  to  a  model  constructed  by  joining 
five  carbon  atoms  in  a  chain  of  this  sort,  it  becomes  apparent  that  a 
valence  of  the  first  atom  in  the  series  may  be  readily  united  to  a  valence 
of  the  fifth  to  form  a  closed  ring.  It  is  also  obvious  that  rings  of  three 
and  four  carbon  atoms  can  be  formed  only  as  the  result  of  deflecting 
the  direction  of  the  combining  valencies  away  from  their  normal 
angles  of  109®  28'.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  valencies  of  carbon 
atoms  to  deflection  from  their  fixed  positions  around  the  atom  shows 

^Compare  Textbooks   of   Stereochemistry  by  van't  Hoff,  Hantzsch,  Bischofif- 
Walden,  A.  Werner,  £.  Wedekind  and  others. 
» Ber.,  18,  2278  (1885). 
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itself  in  the  form  of  a  strain,  and  is  comparable  to  the  tension  observed 
in  the  case  of  a  bent  metal  spring.  On  the  basis  of  such  a  conception 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  rings  of  five  carbon  atoms  are  stable, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  rings  of  three  or  four  are  unstable. 

Baeyer  calculated  the  degree  of  the  deflection  of  carbon  valencies 
in  the  case  of  various  ring  structm^es,  when  the  following  results  were 
obtained.  The  d^ree  to  which  each  valence  is  bent  toward  the  center 
of  the  ring  is 

24°  44'  for  the  trimethylene  ring; 

9°  44'  for  the  tetramethylene  ring; 

0°  44'  for  the  pentamethylene  ring; 

while  the  degree  of  angular  distortion  away  from  the  center  in  the  oaae 
of  the  higher  cycles  is 

5°  16'  for  the  hexamethylene  ring; 
9°  33'  for  the  heptamethylene  ring. 

Accordmg  to  this  conception  the  pentamethylene  ring  should  be  the 
most  stable  of  all,  and  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  observation 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  easily  formed  of  all  rings.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  while  hexamethylene  rings  are  formed  less  readily 
than  pentamethylene  rings,  they  show  a  greater  stabiUty  than  might 
be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  theoretical  considerations  represented 
in  the  above  table.  This  stabiUty  may  be  explained,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  supposing  that  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  six  carbon  atoms  he  in 
different  planes,  in  which  case  a  model  may  be  constructed  without 
necessitating  the  deflection  of  any  valence  of  carbon  from  the  normal 
angle  of  109°  28'.  It  should,  nevertheless,  be  added  that  the  stability 
of  carbon  rings  in  general  depends  not  only  upon  the  number  of  atoms, 
but  also,  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  the  nature  of  the  substituents 
which  are  in  union  with  these  atoms. 

According  to  Baeyer^s  "Tension  Theory,"  a  parallel  should  exist 
between  the  case  with  which  rings  are  formed  and  the  stabiUty  of  the 
resulting  compound.  The  number  of  instances  where  the  facts  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  this  assumption  have  been  greatly  augmented 
in  recent  years,  so  that  the  whole  question  as  to  the  correctness  of 
Bacyer^s  conception  has  been  opened  up  anew.  For  example.  Harries 
and  his  students  ^  have  succeeded  in  preparing  a  number  of  ozonides. 
These  bodies  represent  products  which  are  formed  by  the  addition  of 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  374,  303  (1910);  Compare  also  H.  and  C.  Thieme,  Ber., 
39,  2849  (1906)  and  H.  and  L.  Tank,  Ber.,  41, 1701  (1908) ;  also  Berger  *'Zur  KenntnisB 
des  l-methylcyclopentanon-3  und  l-methylcycIopentene-2,"  Inaugural  Dissertation, 
Kiel,  1914. 
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to  the  unesatuniled  carboD  alODiss^  present  in  ihe  fvJkminifr  type«^ 
of  ring  structure: 


CH 

CH— t^H 

/■\ 

1         1 

CH=CH 

1         1 

CH    CHj 

1           ; 

CHs  CHa 

\                  1 

CHs  CHs 

CHs  CHs 

CHs  CHs 

\y 

\/ 

\.-' 

CHs 

CHs 

CHs 

Crdopenteiw 

CyrK>feMrxt>ae 

OyckkhnX'M*^ 

As  is  well  known,  oionides  of  this  clH:i^  ma^*  be  hyilroIyBiHl  by  water 
when  they  yield  oxidation  pitxiucts  which  contain  opt^n  cartn^i  chains, 
as  for  example  aldehydes  and  aciils.  It  would  seem  natural  on  the  Inisis 
of  Baej'er's  conception  of  ring  structure  to  suppix^*  that  the  oituude 
erf  cyclopentene  would  be  the  most  stable  of  these  derivatiAt>s  aiul  that 
erf  cydoheptene  the  least  stable.  As  a  matter  irf  fact*  however*  tlu8 
is  not  true,  for  it  has  been  obserN-ed  that  the  ring  actually*  ojH^ns  nu^t 
readily  in  the  case  of  the  ozonide  of  cyclojx^nt^^ne. 

Analogous  phenomena  have  Ihhmi  ol>8>er\HHl  by  J,  v.  Braim  *  in  ih^\- 
nection  with  a  study  of  heterocycHc  com)X)mids.  A  com))ari8on  of  the. 
following  types  shows  that  the  pyrn)lidine  ring  is  fornunl  most  rt^aiUl^*. 

/\X\  /\ 


CH2  CHa  Vlh  lUV    (^Hj 

NH  NH  Nil 

Tetra-hydroquinoline  Piperuline  PyrrolkiiDe 

It  should,  therefore,  in  the  sense  of  Bacyer's  theoiy,  be  the  most 
difficult  to  open,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  J.  v.  Braun  has  miectMHled 
in  modifying  A.  W.  v.  Hofmann's  method  of  exhaustive  methylntion 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  of  genenil  application  in  o|H'niiig  rings 
of  this  type,^  and  a  comparison  of  the  behavior  of  the  above  and  other 
substances  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  pyrrolidine  ring  opens 
much  more  readily  than  the  piperidinc  ring,  and  that  this  in  turn 
opens  somewhat  more  readily  than  the  tetra-hydroquinoline  ring. 
In  arranging  ring-bases  in  the  order  of  their  relative  stability  both 

*  Chem.  Zeitung,  1911, 374;  Ber.,  44, 1253  (1911). 

>Ber.,  83,  36,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  Soo  particularly  49,  2(V30  (19l(n,  and 
"Uber  die  Entalkylierung  und  Aufspaltung  organ iiU'hiMi  HaHon  rnit  llilfo  voii 
Biomcyan  und  Halogenphosphor."    Wallach— Feetschrift,  p.  313  an<l  following. 
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with  reference  to  the  effects  of  exhaustive  methylation  and  the  action 
of  cyanogen  bromide,  J.  v.  Braun  discovered  a  somewhat  remarkable 
parallelism.  In  both  series  stability  increases  from  left  to  right  in  the 
foUowing  order: 

Pyrrolidine  >  Piperidine  >  Tetra-hydroquinoline 

The  fact  that  these  substances  behave  analogously  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  distinctly  different  types  of  reagents  must  find  its  explana^ 
tion  in  something  fimdamental  in  the  nature  of  such  ring  systems. 
While  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  just  what  this  is,  it  must,  neverthe- 
less, be  acknowledged  that  this  action,  which  obviously  proceeds  with 
fairly  definite  r^ularity,  cannot  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  theory 
of  internal  tension  or  strain. 

In  the  case  of  heterocyclic  rings  which  are  formed  by  the  addition 
of  ketene,  R2C==C=0,  to  substances  possessing  the  unsaturated 
group  C :  N,  H.  Staudinger  ^  has  observed  that  the  stability  of  the  ring 
depends  not  only  upon  the  number  of  atoms  present  in  the  ring,  but 
also  upon  the  character  and  the  interrelationships  of  these  atoms. 
Thus,  for  example,  certain  ^S-lactams  of  the  general  formula 

CO 

NH 
C= 

arc  practically  as  stable  as  the  7-  and  6-lactams  of  5  and  6  members 
respectively,  i.e., 

=C— CO  =C— CO 

NnH    and     =C^/        \nH 
=C— C=  =C— C= 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  foregoing  and  other  excep- 
tions to  the  assumptions  of  Baeyer's  "  tension  theory  "  have  only  very 
recently  come  to  the  attention  of  chemists.  In  1885  Baeyer's  con- 
ception of  the  mechanism  of  ring  formation  was  very  generally 
accepted.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  follow  as  a  logical  consequence  of  the 
assumptions  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  chemical  behavior  of  the 
carbon  atom  which  were  prevalent  at  that  time.  These  assumptions 
Baeyer^  was  able  to  condense  into  the  form  of  seven  fundamental 
principles  which  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

iH.  Staudinger  "  Die  Ketene,"  p.  59,  Stuttgart,  Enke,  1912. 
«Ber.,  18,2278  (1885). 
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1.  Carbon  ^  osoaDv  tetravakiit. 

2.  Its  four  Tslencies  are  equivalent,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  thei^ 
is  no  isomoism  in  the  case  of  the  mcHiasubstitutian  pn>duct$  of 
methane. 

3.  These  vakiHses  may  be  represented  as  directed  towaid  the  coi^^ 
o[  a  regular  tetrahedron,  ocHistructed  around  the  carbon  atom  as  a 
c^ito-y  and  are,  th^nefore,  equidistant  from  each  other  in  space. 

4.  The  atoms  or  groups,  jewed  to  carbon  by  the  exeitise  of  it$  vak^ 
cies,  occupy  d^nit^  and  permanent  positions  both  with  rt^enence  to 
the  central  carbon  atom  and  with  reference  to  each  oth(^«  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  isomerism  occurs  in  the  case  of  derivatives 
of  methane  where  the  substituting  atoms  or  groups — o,  b,  c,  and  d — 
are  all  differ^t.     (The  law  of  Le  Bel  and  van*t  Hoff.) 

5.  Carbon  atoms  are  capable  of  entering  into  combinations  with 
other  carbon  atoms  by  means  of  1,  2  or  3  valencies. 

6.  The  resulting  ocHnpounds  form  dther  op&n  or  closed  carbon 
chains.^ 

7.  The  four  %^encies  of  carbon,  operating  from  the  central  atom 
in  the  direction  of  ^e  comers  of  a  circumscribing  regular  tetrahciiron, 
diverge  from  each  other  by  an  angle  of  109**  28'.  This  angle  may  be 
increased  or  diminished,  but  such  a  change  is  alwa^*s  accompanied  by  a 
condition  of  strain  or  tension  within  the  molecule. 

These  principles  follow  as  logical  deductions  from  the  assumptions 
of  van't  H(rfr,  and  were  acc^ted  by  the  majority  of  chemist;?.  With 
them  as  a  basis  Baeyer  now  proceeded  to  subject  the  much  dobateii 
question  of  the  constitution  of  benzene  to  a  s^'stematic  experimental 
investigation.  Up  to  this  time  benzene  and  its  derivatives  had  IxH^n 
investigated  and  discussed  principally  with  reference,  first,  to  the 
question  of  the  relative  position  of  the  groups  substituting  in  the  rii^, 
and  second,  the  question  of  decomposition  products.  These  investi- 
gations had  led  to  no  definite  choice  between  the  several  equally 
probable  formulas  which  had  been  advanced  to  explain  the  various 
phenomena.  Baeyer  turned  his  attention  to  an  experimental  study 
of  the  gradual  transformation  of  fatty  into  aromatic  compounds,  and 
of  the  corresponding  reverse  processes.  The  results  of  these  rosearchos 
have  become  classical,  and  form  the  basis  for  new  theoretical  con- 
ceptions which  are  among  those  most  widely  discussed  at  the  present 
time. 

Kekul^'s  formula  for  benzene  found  more  general  acceptance  than 
any  other  proposed  at  that  time.  It  is  true  that  the  assumption  of 
alternate  double  and  single  bonds  between  the  carbon  atoms  of  the 
»  Compare  G.  Gruttner  and  E.  Krause,  Ber.,  49,  2666  (1916). 
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ring  presupposes  the  existence  of  isjJmeric  or^Ao-disubstitution  products 
as  for  example, 

a 


a 


a 


and 


\/ 


and  as  yet  no  isomerism  of  this  kind  had  been  observed.  This  objection 
has  been  met  in  part,  however,  by  Kekul6*s  "Oscillation  Hypothesis."^ 

It  was  to  be  assimied  from  the  presence  of  three  pairs  of  unsaturated 
double  bonds  in  the  molecule  that  benzene  would  show  highly  imsatu- 
rated  properties — ^i.e.,  that  it  would  add  hydrogen,  hydrogen  chloride, 
halogen,  etc.,  and  that  it  would  reduce  permanganate  readily — and 
the  facts  of  the  case  are  in  formal  agreement  with  these  assumptions. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  important  tasks  of  Baeyer  was  to  prove 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  hexahydrobenzene  and  hexamethyl- 
ene  were  identical.  He  was  careful,  however,  to  point  out  a  very 
important  difference  between  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  as 
shown  in  the  ease  with  which  they  react  respectively  with  hydrogen, 
halogen,  etc.  Thus  while  the  great  majority  of  unsaturated  compounds 
of  the  aliphatic  series  form  addition  products  readily  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  aromatic  compounds  react  slowly  and  require  the  presence 
of  heat  or  sunlight.  Fiulher,  benzene  derivatives,  having  no  readily 
oxidizable  side  chains  show  for  the  most  part  very  little  reactivity  to 
permanganate  and  at  best  are  only  incompletely  oxidized,  while  unsatu- 
rated aliphatic  compounds  are  immediately  attacked  by  this  reagent 
even  in  the  cold. 

Differences  in  the  behavior  of  benzene  derivatives  as  compared 
with  unsaturated  aliphatic  compounds  were  very  carefully  investi- 
gated by  Baeyer  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  phthalic  acids. 
These  acids,  for  example,  react  successively  with  two,  four,  and  then 
six  hydrogen  atoms,  giving  along  with  others  the  following  compounds: 


COOH 


COOH 


J 


\n 


Hk    X.H 


> 


COOH 

Terephthalic  acid 


HOOC 


A^*-Dihydrotero- 
phthalic  acid 


H.2 

HOOC 


COOH 


Ha-^Nn 


H: 
H 


A'-Tctrahydroterc- 
phthalic  acid 


H2k      JH2 

H/^COOH 


Hexahydroter^ 
phtlialic  acid 


» Aimalen  der  Chemie,  162,  86  (1872). 
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TerephthaKc  acid  itself,  in  spite  of  its  three  pairs  of  douhI>-4xninil 
carbon  atoms,  is  ven^  stable  toward  permanganate  ami  adtls  halogen 
only  with  great  diflBeulty.  Upon  reiluction  these  properties  abrupt}>' 
change  and  the  resulting  dihydro-  and  tetrah>"dro-  derivatives  not 
only  react  readily  with  bromine,  adding  two  and  fom*  atoms  respect- 
ively,  but  are  also  so  unstable  in  the  presence  of  permanganate  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  unsaturated  aliphatic  compoumls. 

These  typicallj'  unsaturated  properties  vanish  again  when  the  proc- 
ess, which  has  just  been  described,  is  reversed  and  the  hydro-deriva- 
tives are  oxidized  to  phthalic  acid.  In  this  case  the  change  from 
tetrahydro-  to  dihydrophthalic  acid  is  accompanieil  by  an  increase  in 
unsaturated  properties  such  as  would  normally  be  exjXH^ted  in  passing 
from  a  substance  containing  one  pair  of  doubly-lxnmd  carlwn  atoms 
to  a  diethylene  compound.  But  with  the  next  stop  in  the  process, 
i.e.,  with  the  formation  of  a  third  pair  of  doubly-bound  carlx^n  atoms, 
the  substance,  instead  of  showing  increaseil  unsaturation,  suddenly 
and  abruptly  loses  all  of  the  characteristii^s  commonly  associated  with 
a  condition  of  unsaturation  in  the  molecule.  In  other  words,  its  ability 
to  add  hydrogen,  halogen,  etc.,  has  vanished,  and  its  general  stability 
has  become  comparable  to  that  usually  attributed  to  saturated  com- 
pounds. These  generalizations  were  arrived  at  "by  Baeyer  as  the  result 
of  a  purely  chemical  investigation  of  the  substances. 

Stohmann  came  to  the  same  conclusions  in  a  different  way, 
but  in  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  his  investigations,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks.^  It  is  usually 
assmned  that  a  certain  amount  of  energy  is  stored  up  in  every  molecule 
that  is  capable  of  maintaining  an  independent  existence.  This  is 
always  the  same  in  quantity  for  moleculc^s  of  the  same  kind,  whether 
of  elements  or  of  compounds.  In  other  wonis,  all  molecules  possess 
a  definite  amount  of  potential  energy  which  is  changed  into  kinetic 
energy  (heat,  electricity,  etc.),  when  the  molecules  suffer  decompo- 
sition into  their  respective  atoms,  as  happens  in  the  course  of  chemical 
reactions.  The  fact  that  A  and  B  react  to  form  C  and  D  is  expressed 
by  the  equation 

A+B=^C+D 

« 

but  this  represents  the  change  in  the  energy  relations  vciy  imiefi- 
nitely  and  very  incompletely.  It  does  not  show,  for  example,  whether 
the  energy  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  A  and  B  is  consumed 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  formation  of  C  and  Z>.     It  is  posHible  that  the 

^For  recent  development  of  thifl  subject  sec  Weinlx^rK,  Bor.,  62,  1601  (1919); 
K.  Fajans,  Ibid.,  53,  643  (1920);  also  Stcigcr,  Bcr.,  68,  G(M5  (1920). 
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energy  oi  A+B  may  be  equal  to,  or  else  greater  or  less  than  that  of 
C+D.  If  the  energy  A+B  is  greater  than  the  energy  of  C+D,  it 
follows  that  chemical  action  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  heat, 
and  that  the  reaction  belongs  to  the  class  known  as  exothermal,  i.e., 

A+jB  =  C+Z)+heat 

If,  however,  the  energy  of  A  +B  is  less  than  that  of  C+Dy  energy  must 
be  added  to  the  system  in  order  to  induce  the  reaction, 

A+B+he8Lt  =  C+D 

which  is  now  said  to  be  endothermal  in  character. 

In  the  case  of  unsaturated  aliphatic  compounds  the  addition  of 
hydrogen  belongs  to  the  exothermal  type  of  chemical  reaction.  Thus, 
for  example: 

C2H4  +  H2   =  C2H6  +  31.9  Cal. 

Ethylene  Ethane 

C3H6  +  H2  =  C3H8  +  32.5  Cal. 

Propylene  Propane 

C4H4O4  +  H2   =   C4H6O4  +  32.5  Cal. 

Fumaric  acid  Succinic  acid 

These  reactions  serve  to  show  that  approximately  the  same  amount 
of  heat  is  liberated  by  the  reduction  of  a  variety  of  unsaturated  com- 
pounds. 

Stohmann  ^  now  proceeded  to  determine  the  value  for  the  heat 
liberated  in  the  progressive  reduction  of  terephthalic  acid,  and  obtained 
the  thermal  values  expressed  below : 

C8H6O4  +  H2   =   C8H8O4  -  2.8  Cal. 

Terephthalic  A^^-Dihydrotere- 

acid  phthalic  acid 

C8H8O4  +  H2  =  C8H10O4  +  28.9  Cal. 

A^^Dihydrotere-  AL-Tetrahydrotere- 

phthuic  acid  phthalic  acid 

C8H10O4  +  H2   =   C8H12O4  +  23.5  Cal. 

Ai-Tetrahydrotere-  Hexahydrotere- 

phthalic  acid  phthalic  acid 

These  figures  show  that  in  the  first  stage  of  the  process  of  the  reduction 
of  terephthalic  acid,  results  are  obtained  which  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  general  rule  which  has  been  formulated  in  regard  to  the  addition 
of  hydrogen  to  doubly  bound  carbon  atoms,  since  energy  is  absorbed 
and  not  given  oflF  in  the  reaction.  The  second  and  third  steps  in  the 
process,  on  the  other  hand,  proceed  quite  regularly.  Further,  the 
thermal  relationships  observed  in  the  case  of  this  particular  series 
have  been  found  to  hold  quite  generally  for  the  reduction  products  of 
1  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  41, 13-14,  638  (1890) ;  46,  475  (1892) ;  48,  447  (1893). 
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benaene  ajki  its  deffiv:ithresw    Tbe  foUowiug  x^Uuii'r^  Iviw  beefi  obl^until  in 


reductioD  of  bcnaeoe  iuaelf : 

C4U     -     Hi 

=     C«Hs    -t- 

IVS  C^. 

Cgg^J-     Hi 

T     ^S^^t 

25  C«U. 

C«Hio    -f     Hi 

=     C«Hw    -^ 

2T.S  Cs 

C«Hi2      -^      H* 

=     C*Hi4     ■*- 

1 1  Cal. 

From  these  results  it  is  estaMisheil  that  in  the  case  of  substances 
containing  beniene  nuclei  the  first  step  in  the  pixKe^^^  of  reduction  15 
essentialh'  different  froni  the  second  and  the  third  and  that  the  latter* 
in  their  observed  heats  of  reduction,  correspond  to  retiuctions  which 
involve  the  addition  of  hydrogen  to  doubly  bound  carlxin  aton^  in 
aliphatic  compounds.^ 

It  thus  appears  that  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  must  l>e  ox'er- 
come  before  the  change  from  beniene  to  dihydrobeniene  can  take 
place,  and  that  energ>-,  which  would  onlinarily  be  set  free  by  the 
addition  of  hydrogen,  is  used  up  in  this  process.  After  this  initial 
reaction,  further  additions  of  hydrogen  take  place  regularly  with  th<^ 
usual  evolution  of  heat.  In  brief,  the  abrupt  change  in  prt>jK?rtie? 
attendant  upon  the  formation  or  destruction  of  the  benitMie  luicleus 
has  been  confirmed  by  physical  as  well  as  by  purely  chemical  investi- 
gation.^ Moreover,  it  follows  that  the  presence  of  threi^  |>airs  of  doubly 
bound  carbon  atoms  in  the  benaene  nucleus  may  no  longer  l>e  assunied, 
and  that,  therefore,  Kekul^'s  formula  does  not  correctly  express  the 
constitution  of  benzene  and  its  derivatives. 

In  order  to  account  for  these  facts  in  a  more  satisfactory'  manner 
Baeyer  discarded  Kekul^'s  formula  and  substituted  in  its  place  the 
so-called  "  centric  formula "  which  was  originally  suggested  by  H. 
Armstrong.3 


H 


H 


According  to  this  the  fourth  valency  of  each  carbon  atom  is  repre- 
sented as  merely  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  ring  (as  shown  by 

Uour.  prakt.  Chemie,  43,  21  (1891). 
« Annalen  der  Chemie,  407,  145  (1915). 
•Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  61,  264  (1887). 
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the  short  lines)  thus  indicating  that  by  their  mutual  action  the  power 
of  each  is  rendered  latent,  and  that  a  condition  of  equiUbrium  is  thereby 
established.  Such  a  centric  method  of  linkage  is  unknown  in  the 
fatty  series  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  prerogative  of  aromatic  com- 
pounds. When  benzene  is  reduced  to  dihydrobenzene  this  condition 
of  equiUbrium  is  destroyed  with  the  saturation  of  two  bonds,  and  the 
remaining  four  of  the  six  centric  bonds  rearrange  themselves  to  form 
two  normal  pairs  of  unsaturated  double  linkages: 

H  H 


H 
H 


H       H.        H 


\l/^  "%/ 


H 
H 


H  H 

Such  a  conception  accounts  readily  for  the  marked  difference  in  prop- 
erties between  benzene  and  its  reduction  products. 

The  investigations  of  Baeyer  placed  the  chemistry  of  benzene 
and  its  derivatives  in  quite  a  new  light.  They  led  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  the  essential  characteristics  of  aromatic  compounds 
depend  upon  the  pecuUar  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  fourth 
valency  of  each  of  the  six  carbon  atoms  present  in  the  nucleus,  and 
not  upon  ring  formation  nor  yet  upon  the  groupings  of  carbon  link- 
ages.^ This  pecuUar  condition  was  referred  to  later  as  the  "  latent  *' 
condition  of  these  six  valencies. 

This  conception  of  structure  was  soon  applied  to  other  types  of 
cyclic  compounds.  In  1890  Bamberger  ^  discovered  that  naphthalene 
is  much  more  readily  attacked  by  reducing  agents  than  are  other 
benzene  derivatives,  and  that  it  adds  first  two  and  then  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  With  the  addition  of  four  atoms  a  limit  seems  to  be  reached, 
and  the  further  addition  of  six  hydrogen  atoms  is  observed  to  meet 
with  a  resistance  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  initial  stage  of  the 
reduction  of  benzene.  This  resistance,  along  with  other  chemical 
properties  of  tetrahydro-naphthalene,  marks  the  first  indication  of  a 
true  benzene  nucleus  in  the  naphthalene  molecule.  Such  relationships 
find  no  expression  in  the  formula  of  Erlcnmeyer,  Sr.,  and  Graebe, 

H      H 


H 


H      H 


H 


'  Annalon  dcr  Chemie,  267,  47-48  (1890). 
» Ibid.,  1  and  following  (1890). 
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which  assumes  the  presence  of  two  true  bens^ne  nuclei  in  naphtkilene. 
In  <Md«-  better  to  e3q)lain  these  facts,  Bamberfer  applied  BaoyiH-V 
idea  of  latent  valencies  centiaUv  directed  and  in  this  wav  evohvil  the 
foOowing  ocHistitutioDal  fcwmula  for  naphthaloie: 


\ 


\/ 


\ 

I 

1 


This  represents  two  rings  in  each  of  which  are  present  six  latent 
valencies  similar  in  character  to  those  represented  by  the  centric  formula 
of  benxene.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted  that  neither  ring 
represents  a  true  beniene  nucleus.  The  action  of  reducing  agents 
may  be  supposed  to  destroy  the  condition  of  equilibrium  in  this 
sj'stem,  and  the  saturation  of  four  of  the  original  ten  latent  X'ak^ncii^ 
brings  about  a  rearrangement  which  results  in  the  fonnation  of  a 
true  benzene  nucleus: 


/\\y\ 


\iXi> 

H 


H 


+  Hj 


\ 


H2 


Hi 


The  relationships  expressed  by  these  formulas  show  why  the  l)ensenoid 
character  of  the  substance  is  accentuated  by  reduction  —  tetra- 
hydronaphthalene  being  regarded  as  a  true  beniene  derivative  in 
which  the  reduced  nucleus  functions  as  an  aliphatic  side  chain.  These 
formulas  also  offer  an  easy  explanation  as  to  why  the  reduction  of 
naphthalene  and  its  derivatives  takes  place  in  stages  which  show  a 
marked  difference  from  each  other.  Bamberger  developed  analogous 
formulas  for  quinoline,  anthracene,  and  phenanthrene. 

The  researches  of  Ciamician  and  Angeli  on  pyrrol  and  its  derivatives 
had  in  the  meantime  become  generally  known.  Although  this  sub- 
stance 

HC— CH 


:   CH 


HC 
NH 

contains  an   imido  group   it   shows  no  basic   properties,   and   even 
resembles  phenol  in  its  weak   acidity.     When  reduced   to  dihydro- 
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and  tetrahydro-pyrrol,  however,  it  suffers  an  abrupt  change  from 
acidic  to  strongly  basic  properties: 


HG— CH 


HC    CH 

\/ 

N 

H 

Weak  acid 

I 


HC— CHz 
HC    CH2 


H2C CH2 


— >        H2C        CH2 

N  N 

H  H 

Strong  bases 

II  m 


The  formulas  which  are  represented  above  do  not  explain  the  abrupt 
and  abnormal  change  in  properties  observed  in  the  transition  from  I 
to  II  as  compared  with  the  gradual  and  normal  change  in  properties 
in  the  transition  from  II  to  III, 

In  order  to  explain  these  relationships  better,  Bamberger  developed 
the  following  formula  for  pyrrol : 


HCp;— -7|CII 

Rcl^^CH 

N 
H 


in  which  he  assumes  the  presence  of  pentavalent  nitrogen  and  also 
a  system  of  six  latent  valencies  sunilar  in  character  to  those  present 
in  benzene.  The  addition  of  hydrogen  may  be  supposed  to  destroy 
the  equiHbrium  of  this  system,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  radical 
rearrangement  of  the  molecule: 


HC 
lie 


CH 


HC 


^^^  +H 

//>CH      —      HC 
NH 


CH. 


CH. 


NH 


During  this  transformation  nitrogen  passes  from  the  pentavalent 
to  the  trivalent  condition,  while  at  the  same  time  an  unsaturated 
double  bond  is  estabUshed  between  two  of  the  four  carbon  atoms. 
The  abrupt  change  in  the  properties  of  the  substance  during  the  proc- 
ess of  reduction  is  in  this  way  readily  accounted  for. 

Analogous  formulas  were  soon  evolved  for  indol,  thiophene, 
furane  and  other  similar  compounds.  It  was  not  possible,  however, 
to  attach  any  lasting  significance  to  the  new  formulas,  and  they  were 
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finally  abandoned,  following  criticism  by  Ciamician  and  Zanetti,^ 
Mai^wald,^  and  others.  The  phenomena  themselves  remained  unex- 
plained, and  continued  to  demand  other  and  more  adequate  interpre- 
tations to  replace  those  which  had  been  rejected. 

To  summarize  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  various  in\'estigations 
which  have  just  been  re%'iewed  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  ring 
compoimds  of  the  benzene  t3T)e  are  imdoubtedly  imsaturated,  this 
characteristic  is  not  so  pronoimced  or  so  definite  as  in  the  case  of 
unsaturated  compounds  of  the  paraffine  series.  The  gradation  in  prop- 
erties of  imsaturated  aromatic  and  ahphatic  bodies  undoubtedly 
bears  some  relation  to  the  presence  of  conjugate  double  linkages  in 
the  molecule,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  expressing  these  rela- 
tionships in  terms  of  the  present  structural  formulas. 

As  a  result  of  work  along  these  lines  a  very  keen  interest  was 
developed  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  unsaturation  to  various  phj-sical 
properties.  Researches  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  detennining 
the  influence  of  double  bonds  upon  molecular  volume,  elect  rolj'tic 
conductivity,  and,  even  more  particularly,  upon  molecular  refraction 
and  dispersion.  Developments  in  these  fields  of  research  will  be 
referred  to  again  later  in  this  text.  Still  more  recently,  investigation 
has  concerned  itself  with  the  effect  of  unsaturation  upon  other 
physico-chemical  properties,  such  as  dielectric  constant,  absorption 
spectrum,  etc.  In  1897  F.  Henrich  pointed  out  that  the  so-called 
negative  character  of  certain  groups  of  atoms  was  really  conditioned 
by  their  unsaturation.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  tautomeric 
as  well  as  other  types  of  rearrangements  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
activity  of  unsaturated  atoms  or  groups,  and  that  recent  speculation 
in  regard  to  the  relation  between  color  (fluorescence,  etc.)  and  chemical 
constitution  is  based  upon  a  consideration  of  the  properties  of  doubly 
bound  atoms. 

In  general,  the  study  of  unsaturated  compounds  has  opened  up  an 
almost  infinite  nimiber  of  new  problems,  and  has  done  much  toward 
keeping  theoretical  speculation  free  from  purely  formal  and  inelastic 
conceptions,  such  as  in  the  past  have  so  often  hindered  the  forward 
movement  of  science.  Progress  in  chemistry  at  the  present  time  is 
largely  due  to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  afl&nity  does  not  operate 
exclusively  as  sharply  defined  units  (valencies)  but  is  capable  of  almost 
infinite  variation.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  different  types  of  simple 
combination  residues  of  affinity  are  frequently  left  free,  and  that 
these  may  be  relatively  great  or  small,  depending  upon  a  variety  of 

»Ber.,  24,  2122  (1891);  26,  1711  (1893). 

» Annalen  der  Chemie,  274,  331  (1893);  279,  1  (1894). 
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conditions,  but  must  in  all  cases  play  a  quite  definite  rdle  in  deter- 
mining the  properties  and  the  reactivity  of  the  resulting  compound. 
Certain  theories,  which  have  been  of  importance  in  the  historical 
development  of  the  conception  of  residual  affinity  must  now  be 
considered. 


CHAPTER  IV 
JOHANNES    THIELE'S   THEORY   OF  PARTIAL   VALENCIES 

The  idea  that  chemical  action  is  due  to  attractive  forces  (valencies) 
operating  between  atoms  came  to  be  more  and  more  generally  accepted 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  led  to  the  deduction  that 
where  free  valencies  were  known  to  exist  chemical  activity  was  to  be 
expected,  and  conversely,  that  chemical  activity  indicated  the  presence 
of  free  valencies.  The  importance  of  the  latter  was  overlooked  by 
organic  chemists  partly  because  of  the  character  of  the  chemical 
formulas  which  were  then  in  use.  While  Kekul^  had  originally  assumed 
that  free  valencies  were  present  in  unsaturated  compounds,  the  fact 
that  these  were  always  observed  to  occur  in  pairs  and  that  all  attempts 
to  prepare  methylene  ==CH2  resulted  in  the  formation  of  ethylene, 
CH2==CH2,  led  to  the  assumption  that  the  valencies,  which  were  set 
free  in  the  formation  of  unsaturated  compounds,  mutually  saturated 
each  other,  thus  giving  rise  to  double  and  triple  bonds  between  atoms. 
The  formulas  which  were  employed  to  express  these  ideas,  could, 
however,  be  construed  to  mean  something  quite  different  from  that 
for  which  they  were  intended.  In  the  case  of  CH3 — CH3,  CH2=CH2, 
and  CH^eCH,  for  example,  the  mere  symbols  suggest  a  greater  stability 
for  ethylene  and  acetylene  than  for  methane,  and  this  is,  of  course, 
directly  contradictory  to  the  facts.  The  first  rational  explanation 
of  the  gradually  decreasing  stability  observed  in  compounds  con- 
taining double  and  triple  bonds  was  offered  by  A.  v.  Baeyer  ^  in  his 
so-called  "tension  theory"  and  was  based  upon  van't  Hoff's  hypoth- 
esis in  regard  to  the  distribution  in  space  of  the  four  valencies  of 
carbon.  Other  attempts  to  interpret  the  phenomena  of  unsaturation 
were  advanced  by  von  Wunderlich,^  Victor  Meyer  and  P.  Jacobson^ 
and  others,  and  were  in  general  agreement  with  that  of  Baeyer. 

In  1899  Thiele*  pointed  out  that  while  it  was  possible  to  explain 
the  behavior  of  substances  possessing  a  single  pair  of  double  or  triple 

»Ber.,  18,  2277(1885). 

*  Konfiguration  organischcr  Molekiile,  Wurzburg,  1886. 

•  Lehrbuch  der  Organischen  Chemie,  Vol.  I. 
« Annalen  der  Chemie,  806,  87  (1899). 
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bonds  by  means  of  the  theories  which  have  just  been  referred  to,  it 
was  impossible  to  interpret  in  the  same  manner  the  properties  of 
substances  possessing  two  pairs  of  adjacent  double  bonds.  Thus,  for 
example,  R.  Fittig  ^  has  shown,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  investi- 
gations in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  piperic  acid,  that  this  substance, 

CH2(02)C6H3CH  :  CHCH  :  CHCOOH 

always  gives  as  its  normal  reduction  product  a-hydropiperic  acid 

CH2(02)C6H3CH2CH  :  CHCH2COOH 

and  that,  therefore,  hydrogen  always  adds  primarily  in  the  1-4,  never 
in  the  1-2  or  3-4  positions.  The  transformation  to  j8-hydropiperic 
acid, 

CH2(02)C6H3CH2CH2CH  :  CHCOOH 

is  brought  about  only  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  sodium  hydroxide. 

Similar  observations  were  made  by  Baeyer  ^  in  connection  with  the 
reduction  of  terephthalic  acid.  Thus  in  the  case  of  A^~^-dihydro- 
terephthalic  acid,  hydrogen  adds  in  the  1-4  and  not  in  the  1-2  or  3-4 
positions,  with  formation  of  a  new  double  bond  between  the  2-3 
positions  of  the  ring. 

COOH 


COOH 


H2r^\H 
H2!^  X.H 

COOH 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  discovery  Baeyer,  in  co-operation  with 
Rupe,^  extended  his  research  into  the  aliphatic  series  and  studied 
the  behavior  of  the  atomic  grouping 


in  muconic  acid, 


— CH=CH .  CH=CH— 
HOOCCH  :  CHCH  :  CHCOOH 

12  3  4 


The  results  of  this  investigation  also  show   that  addition  both  of 
hydrogen  and  of  halogen  takes  place  in  the  1-4  and  not  in  the  1-2  or 

» Annalen  der  Chemic,  162,  47;  172,  158;  216,  171;  227,  46  (1888). 
»  Annalen  der  Chemie,  261,  271  (1889). 
» Annalen  der  Chemie,  266,  1  fl890). 
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3^  positions.  Thiele  contributed  still  other  data  to  those  furnished 
by  Fittig,  Baeyer  and  Rupe,  and  in  every  case  the  evidence  seemed 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  addition  to  unsaturated  systems  possessing 
conjugate  double  bonds  usually  takes  place  in  the  1-4  positions. 

Thiele's  Theory  of  Partial  Valencies  attempts  to  explain  these 
important  facts  on  the  basis  of  previous  assimiptions  in  regard  to  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  carbon  atom.^  If  a  substance  containing 
doubly  bound  carbon  atoms,  as  for  example  ethylene,  is  brought  in 
contact  with  one  of  the  halogens,  a  very  vigorous  addition  reaction 
takes  place  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  the  result  that  two 
atoms  of  halogen  combine  respectively  with  the  two  doubly  bound 
carbon  atoms.  These  carbon  atoms  must  be  regarded  as  very  reactive, 
and,  according  to  Thiele,  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  fact 
that  they  possess  free  valencies.  Such  free  valencies  are  of  a  particular 
type,  however,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  ordinary  conception 
of  free  unit  valencies.  In  the  case  of  ethylene,  for  example,  the  two 
unsaturated  carbon  atoms  may  be  imagined  as  joined  together  by 
means  of  four  valencies  which  have  united  to  form  a  double  bond; 
but  in  this  union  all  four  valencies  are  not  mutually  and  completely 
saturated,  since  in  the  case  of  the  second  pair  onlj-  a  fraction  of  each 
unit  of  affinity  is  exercised  in  holding  the  two  carbon  atoms  together, 
while  a  residue  of  affinity  is  left  free.  To  this  residue  of  free  affinity 
Thiele  gives  the  name  **  Partial  Valency,'*  and  he  represents  it  graphic- 
ally in  a  chemical  formula  by  means  of  a  dotted  line. 

This  idea  was  developed  still  further  by  Thiele  and  was  applied 
not  only  to  all  doubly  bound  carbon  atoms  but  also  to  other  unsatu- 
rated atoms  in  organic  combinations,  the  symbols  for  which  may  be 
written  in  the  following  way: 

C=C        C=0        C=N        0=N        N=N,    etc. 


The  relative  strength  of  the  partial  valencies  may,  of  course,  be 
assumed  to  be  different  in  different  cases.  Such  formulas  show  why 
unsaturated  groups  of  atoms  are  reactive,  but  they  do  more  in  that 
they  afford  a  basis  for  the  development  of  an  entirely  new  point  of 
view.  To  understand  this  fully  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  in 
detail  Thiele^s  theory  of  partial  valency. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  chemists  at  this  time  had  aban- 
doned the  conception  of  free  valencies  and  had  assumed  the  presence 

» Annalen  der  Chemie,  306,  87  (1899);  308,  333  (1899;. 
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of  multiple  forms  of  union  in  unsaturated  compounds.  In  1892  Nef  * 
again  brought  forward  the  idea  of  free  valencies  and  at  the  same  time 
Armstrong  ^  attempted  to  explain  the  cause  of  certain  chemical  reactions 
on  the  assumption  of  so-called  residual  afl&nities.  Both  theories  vary 
from  that  of  Thiele,  however,  since  the  latter  assimies  that  in  unsatu- 
rated compounds  the  atoms  are  actually  joined  together  by  means 
of  double  or  triple  bonds,  but  possess  in  addition  a  certain  residue 
of  free  affinity.  Thiele^s  conception  finds  support  in  the  thermochemical 
investigations  of  J.  Thomson,^  who  shows  that  the  heat  of  formation 
of  ethylene  is  less  than  should  be  expected  if  two  simple  pairs  of  carbon 
linkages  are  present  in  the  molecule:  **  This  would  signify  that  in  the 
formation  of  an  unsaturated  compound  of  this  type,  not  all  of  the 
energy,  belonging  to  the  four  units  of  valency,  is  exercised  in  holding 
the  two  carbon  atoms  together  or  that,  in  other  words,  they  still 
possess  residues  of  free  affinity  or  partial  valencies." 

In  all  additions  to  ethylene  the  reacting  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms 
are  supposed  to  attach  themselves  by  satisfying  the  residues  of  free 
affinity  present  in  the  molecule  but,  according  to  Thiele,  this  is 
followed  immediately  by  the  ruption  of  one  of  the  double  bonds  between 
the  carbon  atoms,  and  the  final  arrangement  is  one  in  which  the  adding 
atoms  or  groups  completely  saturat-e  respectively  each  of  two  unit 
valencies  of  the  carbon  atoms.  In  the  case  of  bromine,  for  example, 
the  various  stages  involved  in  the  process  of  addition  to  ethylene 
may  be  represented  in  the  following  manner: 


H2C_.  H2C Br  HzCBr 

Jl   +  Br2  ->  II  --  I 

H2C._  H2C Br  HzCBr 

I  II  III 


Reich  ^  formulates  this  reaction  as  follows: 

H2C H2C^...  Hza...  H2C— Br 

J        +  Br2=      1=1  =1 

H2C.™-.  H2C.--Br2    H2C^„.Br2    H2C— Br 


»Aimalen  der  Chemie,  270,  267  (1892);  280,  291  (1894);  287,  265;  298,  202; 
309,  264.  Also  "The  Fundamental  Conceptions  Underlying  the  Chemistry  of  the 
Element  Carbon,"  see  Chapter  XIV. 

« Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  61,  264  (1887;. 

•Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  1,  369  (1887). 

*  Such  intermediate  products  have  never  as  yet  been  isolated.  Annalen  der 
Chemie,  306,  105  (1911);  319,  129  (1912)  Also  compare  Reich,  Jour  prakt.  Chemie 
90,  177  (1914)  and  Reddelien,  ibid.,  91,  219. 
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Since  the  different  elements  have  different  attractions  for  each 
other,  it  follows  that  addition  reactions  will  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  atoms  involved.  Nitrogen,  for  example,  has  only  a 
very  slight  affinity  for  halogen,  and,  therefore,  N=N  adds  halogen 
^nly  with  difficulty.  Since  hydrogen  has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen 
than  for  carbon,  while  the  reverse  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  group 
— SOsNa,  it  follows  that  the  addition  of  sodium  bisulphite  to  ketone 
and  aldehyde  groupings  takes  place  according  to  the  scheme: 


0        H 

OH 

+ 

— ♦ 

— C        SOaNa 

— CSOaNa 

and  not  according  to  the  equation  below: 


4 


O        SOsNa  OSOsNai 

+1  ->      I      • 

H  — CH 


This  conception  of  free  valency  si^gests  the  possibiUty  that  under 
certain  conditions  compounds  may  exist  in  which  atomic  stability 
within  the  molecule  depends  in  part  upon  the  exercise  of  partial 
valencies.  The  primary  product  (II)  resulting  from  the  addition  of 
bromine  to  ethylene  would  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies,  as  would 
similarly  the  polymerization  products  of  the  ethylene  hydrocarbons: 

C C       C„ C 

II     +      11  =  11  II 

C.™ c     c c 

Such  complex  molecules  would  be  more  saturated  in  character  than  the 
simple  molecules  from  which  thay  are  derived,  but  would  readily  break 
down  into  their  components.  Metastyrol  and  other  polymerization 
products  showing  saturated  properties  may  possibly  be  regarded  as 
compounds  of  this  type.^ 

When  two  pairs  of  doubly  bound  carbon  atoms  occupy  adjacent 
positions  in  the  molecule  they  are  said  to  form  a  **  conjugate  system." 
The  simplest  type  of  such  a  system  may  be  represented  by 

where  E  equals  any  element.  If  the  particular  element  happens  to 
be  carbon,  for  example,  it  follows  according  to  Thiele's  theory  that  each 
atom  present  in  the  chain  possesses  a  partial  valency : 

CH2=CH— CH=CH2 

i  i  !  1 


1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  306,  92  (1899). 
«Ck)mpare  Willstatter,  Ber.,  41,  1464  (1908). 
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In  this  case  the  reduction  of  butylene  ^  (butadiene)  should  result 
in  the  simultaneous  addition  of  four  hydrogen  atoms  to  each  of  the 
four  carbon  atoms.  Actual  observation  has  shown,  however,  that 
only  two  hydrogen  atoms  add  to  the  hydrocarbon  and  that  they  attach 
themselves  not  to  two  adjoining  carbon  atoms  such  as  1-2  or  3-4, 
but  to  the  end  carbon  atoms  in  the  positions  1  and  4  forming  sym- 
dimethylethylene. 

CH2  :  CHCH  :  CH2  +  H2  ->  CH3CH  :  CHCH3 

The  addition  of  bromine  takes  place  in  the  same  way,  and  a  sym- 
metrical unsaturated  dibromide  is  formed,  BrCH2CH  :  CHCH2Br. 

This  remarkable  behavior  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  innimier- 
able  compounds  possessing  analogous  atomic  groupings  and  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  in  systems  of  this  type  the  partial  valen- 
cies on  the  atoms  2  and  3  mutually  saturate  each  other,  combining 
to  give  a  new  kind  of  double  bond  between  the  respective  atoms. 
Thiele  calls  this  form  of  combination  an  **  inactive  double  bond.'' 
The  system  of  atoms  as  a  whole  receives  the  name  of  a  conjugated 
system  and  may  be  represented  graphically  in  the  following  way: 

12  3  4 

CH=CH— CH=CH 


If  the  above  scheme  correctly  expresses  the  relationships  of  the 
atoms  in  compounds  which  contain  two  adjacent  pairs  of  doubly 
bound  carbon  atoms,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  addition  takes  place 
primarily  in  the  1-4  positions,  for  the  adding  atoms  or  groups  will 
naturally  attach  themselves  so  as  to  neutralize  the  free  residual 
afi^ties  of  the  end  carbon  atoms.  Since  the  adding  atoms  will  them- 
selves require  more  afl&nity  for  saturation  than  is  afforded  by  the 
partial  valencies,  addition  will  be  immediately  followed  by  a  rupture 
of  the  double  bonds  joining  the  pairs  of  atoms  1-2  and  3-4.  The 
free  affinities  on  2  and  3  will  then  combine  to  form  a  double  bond 
which  will  replace  the  inactive  single  bond  between  the  central 
atoms.  In  this  way  the  formation  of  symmetrical  addition  products 
may  be  readily  accounted  for  in  all  cases. 

Substances  which  possess  conjugated  double  linkages  are  more  highly- 
saturated  than  substances  which  possess  two  separate  pairs  of  double 
bonds,  and  should,  therefore,  show  lower  heats  of  combustion.  In 
general  this  may  be  said  to  be  actually  the  case. 

» Annalen  dcr  Cbemic,  308,  333  (1899). 
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Conjugated  systems  may  be  made  up  of  heterogeneous  pairs  of 
atoms,  as,  for  example, 


0=C— C=0,    CH=CH— C=^,  etc. 

I       "^""^       i        i  ^^       ^       1 

and  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the  same  general  rules 
for  addition  apply  in  all  cases.  This  question  may  be  answered  by 
considering  the  chemistry  of  benzil,  for  example,  to  which  either  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  structural  formulas  may  be  assigned: 

CeHs  CeHs        CeHs  CeHs 


or    1   2|     3|   4 

0=C C=0     0=C C=0 


1   i       I 

!     :  i 


If  hydrogen  adds  in  the   1-4   position,   dihydroxystilbene  should   be 

formed 

CeHs  CeHs 


HO— C— C— OH 

but  such  is  not  the  case  since  benzil  on  reduction  gives  a  ketone-alcohol 
combination,  i.e., 

CeHs  CeHs 


0=C CH— OH 

At  first  sight  this  result  would  seem  to  indicate  3-4  addition,  but  such 
is  not  necessarily  the  case  since  it  is  possible  to  assume  that  the  unsatu- 
rated alcohol,  dihydroxystilbene,  is  formed  as  a  primary  product  in 
the  reduction  and  then  inunediately  rearranges  to  give  the  stable  com- 
bination benzoin: 

CeHs  •  C=0  CeHs — C — OH  CeHs  •  CO 

I  +H2     -  I  --  I 

CeHs  0=0  CeHs— C— OH  CeHs-CHOH 

I  II  III 

Bensil  Isobcnxoin  or  Stilbendiole  Benioin 

In  fact,  it  has  been  observed  frequently  that  attempts  to  prepare  the 
Unsaturated  atomic  grouping  C(OH)=C  result  in  the  formation  of  a 
ketone  linking  0=C — CH. 

In  his  interesting  research  on  isobenzil,  H.  Klinger^  has  shown 
that  acid  chlorides  are  reduced  according  to  the  following  equation: 

RCOH  RCOCOR 


4RC0C1  +  4H=     II        +2RC0C1=      ||  +4HC1 

RCOH  RCOCOR 

iRer.,  24,  1268,  1271  (1890);  81,  1217  (1898). 
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In  an  effort  to  prove  that  dihydroxystilbene  is  actually  formed  as 
an  intermediate  product  in  the  reduction  of  benzil,  Thiele  attempted 
to  stop  the  reaction  at  this  stage,  and  he  succeeded  in  doing  this  by  the 
ingenious  device  of  carrying  out  the  reduction  in  the  presence  of  a 
protective  solvent,  namely,  acetic  anhydride  and  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  this  way  the  hydroxyl  groups  were  acetylated  as 
rapidly  as  they  were  formed  and  before  suflScient  time  had  elapsed 
to  allow  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  dihydroxystilbene  into  benzoin. 
As  products  of  the  reduction  Thiele  obtained  two  diacetates  which 
were  found  to  be  stereoisomers  and  which  were  different  from  the 
diacetate  obtained  by  the  acetylization  of  benzoin.  They  were 
regarded  by  Thiele  as  the  diacetyl  derivatives  of  dihydroxystilbene, 
and  as,  in  general,  offering  valuable  confirmation  of  his  theory.^ 

In  atomic  groupings  such  as  CH==CH  •  CH==CH  and  0=C-C=0, 
the  adjacent  pairs  of  doubly  bound  carbon  atoms  are  identical  in 
character,  and  the  partial  valencies  on  the  atoms  2  and  3  are  therefore 
of  equal  strength,  and  should  exactly  neutralize  each  other  to  form 
an  inactive  double  bond.  The  case  is  somewhat  different  when  the 
conjugated  system  is  made  up  of  imcqual  pairs  of  doubly  boimd  atoms 
as,  for    example,  in    the    grouping    CH==CH-CHs=0.    Here    it    is 

1  2  3  4 

necessary  to  suppose  that  the  partial  valencies  of  CH==CH  are  of  dif- 
ferent relative  strength  from  those  of  C==0,  and  that  therefore  an 
inactive  double  bond  between  2  and  3  is  impossible.  In  an  exchange 
of  affinity  between  these  carbon  atoms  either  one  or  the  other  must  be 
left  with  a  residue  of  free  aflSnity,  or  in  other  words,  with  a  partial 
valency  of  a  lower  order. 

Such  a  mixed  system  of  conjugate  double  linkages  may  or  may  not 
react  as  a  unit.^  It  is  present  in  unsaturated  aldehydes  and  ketones, 
and  its  behavior  on  reduction  may  be  considered  in  the  case  of  benzyl- 
ideneacetone.  According  to  earUer  views  ready  reduction  of  the  car- 
bonyl  group  in  this  substance  was  to  be  expected: 

CH3  CH3 

C6H6CH=CHC=0  +  H2  ->  C6H6CH=CHCHOH 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  reaction  does  not  take  place,  the  reduction 
product   being    C6H6CH2CH2COCH3.     The   formation    of   this   sub- 

^  For  other  interpretations  compare  Werner,  Chem.  Zeitung,  1,  4;  also  Erlen- 
meyer,  Jr.,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  66,  351  (1902). 

*  For  a  detailed  discussion  in  regard  to  the  "  Distribution  of  affinity  in  organic 
compounds  "  see  Borsche,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  376,  147  (1910). 
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stance  may  be  explained,  however,  in  the  terms  of  Thiele's  theory, 
by  supposing  that  the  primary  reaction  is  one  of  1-4  addition: 


CH3 


CH3 


C6H6CH=CH— (=0    +H; 


I 


C6H5CH=CH— C=0 

I 

! 

H 
CH3 


H 


CeHs  •  CH2— CH=C— OH 

I 


II 

and  that  this  is  followed  by  the  immediate  rearrangement  of  the 
unstable  enol  combination  into  the  corresponding  tautomeric  ketone, 
viz.,  benzylacetone  C6H5CH2CH2COCH3.  The  latter,  being  the 
more  stable  modification,  forms  the  main  product  of  the  reaction. 
In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  carbonyl  group,  which 
usually  reduces  so  readily,  fails  in  this  case  to  give  — CHOH. 

Harries  ^  has  shown  that  the  reduction  of  unsaturated  ketones 
may  readily  take  a  course  which  involves  the  interaction  of  two  mole- 
cules. Benzylideneacetone,  for  example,  may  react  in  the  following 
way: 

CoHf)       C-fiHs  CeH.*,      CcHs 


CH 


(•H 


CH 


CH 


I 


H    +    CH    +   Ho  =     CH2       CH; 


CO 

I 
CH3 


CO 

CH:, 


CO 

CH: 


CO 
CHa 


In  such  cases  condensation  always  takes  place  in  the  /3-  and  never 
in  the  a-position  with  respect  to  the  carbonyl.  While  previous  to  this 
time  there  had  seemed  to  bo  no  good  reason  for  this  behavior  it,  too, 
may  be  readily  explained  in  terms  of  Thiele's  theory.  For  since  hydro- 
gen has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  for  carbon,  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  might  naturally  add  first  to  oxygen  in  the  4-position  giving 


CH;, 


CH3 


3 


CeHvCH— CH=f— OH     or     C„Hr,CH  •  CH2— C=0 


'  Anniilon  dcr  fhcraii-  296,  295  '1897). 
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and  two  such  residues  might  then  combine  by  the  saturation  of  partial 
valencies  in  the  1 -positions: 


CeHs 


:h. 


Cells 


;h 


CeHs 
CH— 


CeHs 


CeHs 

I 

CH- 


CeHs 

I 
CH 


CH        + 
C'CHs 

in 


CH      =  CH  CH      - 

Jl  Jl  ji 

C  •  CH3  C  •  CH3  C  •  CH3 

OH  OH  OH 


CH2 

io 
CH3 


CH2 
CH3 


The  reduction  of  unsaturated  acids  is  also  explained  in  an  unusually 
plausible  manner.  Ease  in  reduction  had  been  shown  by  Baeyer ' 
to  depend  upon  the  proximity  of  the  ethylene  to  the  carbonyl  groups, 
and  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  foUowing  way: 


HOC=0. 

D 

CH 


HOCOH 


+     H2 


CH 

Ah 

CH 


D 


HOC=0... 

Muconic  acid 


CH 


HOC=0 

CH2 

I 
CH 

CH2 


HOCOH         HOC=0 

Dihydromuconic  acid 

I 


and  again, 


HO— C=0 


;h 


CH 

D 

HO— C=0. 

Fumaric  acid 


+Hi 


HO— C— OH 

Ah 
->     D       - 

CH 

HO— C— OH 
II 


HO— C=0 

I 
CH2 

I 
CH2 


HO— C=0 

Succinic  acid 


Intermediate  products  corresponding  to  I  and  II  have  not  as  yet  been 
obtained,  but  this  may  be  readily  explained  as  due  to  instantaneous 
tautomeric  rearrangements. 

The  crotonic  acids  are  known  to  be  much  less  readily  reducible  than 
fimiaric   and   maleic   acids.    This   difference   in   behavior  would   be 


*  Loc.  cit. 
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difficult  to  explain  on  the  assumption  that  in  these  reduction  reactions 
hydrogen  adds  to  the  unsaturated  ethylene  linkages,  but  may  be  readily 
interpreted  by  means  of  Thiele's  formulas  for  these  substances,  i.e.. 


HOC=0_... 

HOC=0 

.?H 

f 

CH 

and 

CH 

HOC=0.._. 

1 
CH3 

if  the  fact  is  borne  in  mind  that  hydrogen  has  a  much  greater  affinity 
for  oxygen  than  for  carbon. 

The  addition  of  halogen  to  systems  of  conjugated  double  bonds 
takes  place  in  much  the  same  way  as  has  been  described  in  the  case 
of  hydrogen.  A  study  of  the  addition  of  the  halogen  acids  to  a-,  /3-,  un- 
saturated acids  has  shown  that  the  halogen  atom  regularly  assumes 
a  /3-position  with  reference  to  the  carboxyl  group  of  the  acid,  and 
the  phenomenon  has  been  represented  by  means  of  the  following 
equation: 

X  X 

CH  T.^  CHBr 

COOH  COOH 

It  was,  however,  impossible  to  explain  this  behavior  in  any  rational 
way.  The  facts  were  simply  accepted  as  an  empirical  law  and  all 
attempts  to  interpret  them  were  dismissed  dogmatically  by  saying: 
**  halogen  is  repelled  by  carboxyl. '*  The  negative  character  of  the 
two  might  be  supposed  to  accoimt  for  this,  were  it  not  that  the  NH2 
group,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  positive  in  character  and  should 
therefore  be  attracted  by  carboxyl,  also  adds"  to  unsaturated  a-,  /3- 
acids  in  the  /3-position.  Thus  the  positive  or  negative  character  of  the 
adding  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  does  not  seem  to  influence  the  reaction. 
Thiele's  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  oflfers  a  very  plausible  elucidation 
of  the  phenomena.  In  terms  of  this  theory,  free  residual  affinity 
exists  in  two  positions  in  the  acid  molecule, 

OH 


XCH=CH— C=0 
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and  in  all  additions  involving  hydrogen  it  may  be  assumed  that 
preference  will  be  given  to  the  4-po8ition.  Hydrobromic  acid  will 
therefore  react  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

XXX 

CH„  Br  CHBr  CHBr 

II                                             1          Rearrangement  I 

CH      +  >  CH >  CH2 

HO— C  HO-C  HO— C 

a.._.  H  OH  O 

and  the  same  general  diagram  may  be  used  to  explain  additions  involv- 
ing H-Cl,  H-I,  H-OH,  H-NH2,  acids,  etc. 

1-4  addition  to  conjugated  systems  is  not,  however,  a  rule  which 
has  no  exceptions.^  Thiele,^  himself,  has  pointed  out  that  double 
bonds,  present  in  such  systems,  may  at  times  react  quite  independ- 
ently of  one  another.  Such  independent  action  may  be  expected 
when  the  adding  atoms  or  groups  possess  a  strong  affinity  for  a  par- 
ticular pair  of  the  atoms  which  are  held  together  by  double  bonds. 
In  the  case  of  the  complex  C=C — C==0,  for  example,  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  halogen  will  favor  ethylene,  and  that  HCN  on  the 
other  hand  will  add  preferably  to  the  carbonyl  group.  Hydrogen 
alone  adds  almost  exclusively  in  the  1-4  positions.^  The  halogens 
react  very  irregularly,  as  is  shown  from  a  consideration  of  the  following 
facts:  butadiene,  CH2=CH •  CH=CH2,  adds  bromine  in  the  -1-4 
positions,  giving  CH2BrCH=CHCH2Br  as  the  main  product  of  the 
reaction,  although  small  quantities  of  the  isomer  CH2BrCHBrCH=CH2 
are  also  formed;  phcnylbutadiene,  C6H6CH=CHCH=CH2,  on  the 
other  hand,  adds  bromine  almost  exclusively  in  the  3-4  positions 
while  diphenylbutadiene,  C6H6CH=CHCH=CHC6H6,  gives  a  96  per 
cent  yield  of  the  3-4  dibrom  addition  product  and  it  is  even  ques- 
tionable whether  1-4  addition  takes  place  at  all  in  this  case. 

*  Erlehmeyer,  Annalen  der  Chemic,  316,  43  (1901);  Vorliinder,  Annalen  der 
Chemie,  320,  73  (1902);  346,  206  (1906;;  Michael,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  60,  467 
(1899);  68,  503,  512  (1903);  76,119;  Thicle  and  Hackel,  Annalen  der  Chemie, 
826,  6  (1902);  Hinrichscn,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  39,  308  (1902);  Ber.,  37, 
1121  (1904);  Annalen  der  Chemie,  336,  168  (1904);  Flurscheim,  Jour,  prakt. 
Chemie,  71,  503  (1905);  Bauer,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  72,  206  (1905);  Bamberger, 
Ber.,  40,  2239  (1907);  Kohlcr,  Chcm.  Centralbl.,  1908,  I,  226;  Meyer  and  Jacob- 
son's  Lehrbuch  der  organischen  Chemie,  Vol.  I,  795  (2d  edition). 

>  Annalen  der  Chemie,  306,  106  (1899). 

•Ber.  42,  2872  (1909). 
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F.  Straus^  sums  up  the  situation  in  regard  to  tfie  addition  of 
bromine  to  conjugate  systems  of  ethylene  linkages  when  he  says, 
"  1-4  addition  may  take  place,  but  it  is  not  the  rule.  No  single 
instance  has  as  yet  been  observed,  at  least  in  connection  with  open 
chain  compounds,  where  1-4  addition  takes  place  exclusively." 

Although,  as  Wieland^  has  pointed  out,  nitrogen  dioxide  usually 
resembles  halogen  in  addition  reactions,  in  the  case  of  diphenylbutadiene 
it  reacts  quite  differently,  adding  in  the  1^  positions  to  give  1-4- 
dinitrodiphenylbutylene, 

C6H5CH(N02)CH=CH— CH(N02)C6H6 

Hinrichsen  ^  attempts  to  explain  this  difference  in  behavior  by  supposing 
that  the  mutual  repulsion  of  nitro  groups  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  bromine  atoms.  Thus  while  the  bromine  molecule  dissociates 
only  at  high  temperatures,  the  dissociation  of  N2O4  into  2NO2  takes 
place  readily  and  at  relatively  low  temperatures.  The  relationships 
involved  in  additions  to  conjugated  systems  are  undoubtedly  very 
complicated  and,  in  the  words  of  Hinrichsen,  are  **  conditioned  not  only 
by  kinetic  and  stereochemical  influences,  but  quite  as  much  by  the  purely 
qualitative  afl&nities  operating  between  the  adding  atoms  themselves, 
or  between  them,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms 
present  in  the  imsaturated  molecule.'*  According  to  this  investigator, 
two  types  of  reaction  may  be  differentiated : 

I.  Where  the  components  of  the  adding  molecules  are  electro- 
chemically  different  in  character.  The  components  in  this  case  exercise 
an  attraction  for  each  other  and  will  attach  themselves  to  positions 
as  close  together  as  possible.  This  condition  favors  1-2  addition 
and  is  illustrated  by  the  following  equation :  * 

C6H5CH=CH— CH=CKCOOC2H5)2 

+  HCN  ->  C6H5CH=CH.CH.CH(COOC2H6)2 


i 


N 


Independent  additions  are  naturally  more  frequent  in  the  case  of  hetero- 
geneous systems.  Thus,  in  the  action  of  HCN  upon  cinnamic  aldehyde, 
the  carbonyl  group  alone  is  affected, 

C6H6CH=CHCH0+HCN  ->  C6H5CH=CHCHOHCN  « 

*  Ber.,  42,  2872  (1909). 

2  Annalcn  der  Chcmie,  360,  306  (1908;. 
H'hcm.  Zeitung  (1909),  1098. 

*  Compare  also  Ber.,  44,  2974  (1911). 

*  Aimalen  dcr  Chcmie,  306. 
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and  this  is  also  true*  in  the  addition  of  methyl  magnesium  iodide.^ 
CinnamoyI  formic  acid  reduces  to  give  primarily  phenyl  a-hydroxyiso- 
crotonic  acid:^ 

C6H5CH=CHCO  •  COOH+H2  ->  C6H,5CH=CHCHOH  •  COOH 

On  the  other  hand.  Harries  ^  and  his  students  have  shown  that  in  the  re- 
duction of  unsatm-ated  ketones  of  the  general  formula  R2C=CH — COR, 
the  ethylene  linkage  is  the  one  which  is  primarily  attacked  while  the 
carbonyl  is  affected  only  secondarily.  The  same  is  true  in  additions  of 
hydroxylamine. 

According  to  Vorlander^  the  ethylene  linkage  alone  is  involved  in 
reactions  between  sodium  malonic  ester  and  derivatives  of  cinnamic 

acid: 

X  NaX 

Ctfl6CH==<:H— (>==0  +  NaCH(COOC2H6)2  =  C6H5CH-<:HC=0 

I 
CH(COOC2H6)2 

Even  in  the  case  of  two  conjugated  ethylene  hnkages,  1-2  or  3-4 
addition  frequently  takes  place.  Thus,  according  to  Hinrichsen,'^ 
bromine  adds  to  cinnamyUdene  derivatives  according  to  the  equation: 

/CNCCeHs,  or  COOC2H5) 
CeHs  •  CH=CH— CH=C<;  +  Bra 

X^OOCaHs 


/CNCCeHs,  or  COOC2H6) 


=  CeHs'CH — CH — CH=C 

Br      Br  X^OOC2H5 

Phenyl,  or  carbethoxy  COOC2H6,  may  be  substituted  for  cyanogen 
without  affecting  the  course  of  this  reaction. 

The  following  substances  add  to  double  unions  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  described  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  cyanide,  viz., — p-toluene 
sulphinic  acid,  C7H7SO2H;  acid  potassium  sulphite,  HKSO3;  ammonia, 
NH3;  the  sodium  salt  of  malonic  ester,  NaCH(C00R)2;  sodium 
ethylate,  NaOCaHs;  benzyl  mercaptan,  C6H5CH2SH;  and  hydroxyl- 
amine NH2OH. 

II.  Where  the  components  of  the  adding  molecules  are  electro- 
chemically  similar  in  character  either  one  of  two  things  may  happen: 

1  Ber.,  36,  2529  (1903). 

*  Ber.,  35,  2649  (1902). 

» Ber.,  28,  150  (1895);  29,  375,  380;  30,  230  (1897);  Posner,  36,  4305  (1903),  etc. 

« Annalen  der  Chemie,  320,  60  (1902);  Ber.,  36,  172,  2339  (1903). 

^Annalen  der  Chemie,  336,  323  (1904). 
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(a)  The  mutual  repulsion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  adding  molecule  may 
be  reinforced  by  the  character  of  the  components  of  the  unsaturated 
molecule.  This  is  illustratc<l  in  the  addition  of  N2O4  to  diphenyl- 
butadiene,  to  which  reference  has  previously  lx»en  made.  Another 
example  is  the  addition  of  hydrogen  to  phenylcinnamylacr>'lic  acid: 

Ctills  •  CH=CH— C^H=CX  +  H2 

V(X)H 

=  CoHsCH— CH=CH— C 
H  H 

In  other  words,  in  reactions  involving  an  addition  of  hydrogen, 
this  element  tends  to  attach  itself  to  the  carbon  atoms  holding  negative 
groups  (CeHs,  COOH,  etc.). 

(6)  The  two  parts  of  the  adding  molecule  may  Ix^  definitely 
attracted  by  atoms  or  grouj^s  of  atoms  present  in  the  imsaturated 
molecule.  Such  a  condition  may  be  supposeil  to  account  for  the 
addition  of  bromine  to  cinnamylidene  malonic  ester,  and  also  hydrogen 
to  dibenzalpropionic  acid.  In  the  case  of  the  malonic  ester  3-4  addi- 
tion is  impassible  since  the  two  negative  carl>ethox>'  groups  actively 
repel  the  bromine  and  1-2  addition  takes  place  exclusively: 

C6H6CH=CH— C^H=CXC()()H)i>  +Br2 

12  3  4 

=  CVfl5— C:HBrCHBrCH=C(COOR)2 

The  addition  of  hydrogen  to  dibenzalpropionic  acid  is  expressed  as 
felloe's: 

C6H5CH=CH— C=C^H— CcUft  +  H2 

I 
COOH 

=  CeHs '011=011 — 0 OH2 — OoHfi 

/\ 
H      COOH 

Here  again,  in  reactions  involvmg  an  addition  of  hydrogen,  this 
cilement  tends  to  join  with  the  carbon  atoms  holding  negative  groups 
CCeHs,  OOOH,  etc.). 

Erlenmeyer,  Jr.,^  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  impossible 
"to  predict  how  hydrogen  and  l)romino  will  add  to  conjugate  systems 

Uour.  Prakt.  Chemic,  66,  354  (1902). 
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of  the  tjrpe  Ri=R2 — ^R3=R4.    The  reaction  may  take  place  according 
to  him  in  any  one  of  three  ways,  viz.: 

I  II  III 

Ri — ^R2^R3 — ^R4  Ri — ^R2 — R3=R4        Ri^R2 — ^Rs — ^R* 

H  H  H     H  H     H 

and  the  result  can  be  determined  only  by  experiment. 

If  the  conditions  favoring  addition  reactions  are  reversed,  it  should 
follow  that  atoms  may  be  split  off  from  these  various  addition  prod- 
ucts with  the  result  that  the  original  system,  Ri=R2 — ^R3=R4  is 
formed.  Such  a  conclusion  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally' 
Thus  when  Thiele  reduced  the  dibromides, 

COOH 
CeHs  •  CH — C=CH — CH — CeHs 

•C- 


I  I  and   CeHsC— CH=CH— CHCoHg 

Br      COOH      Br  i  X 

by  the  action  of  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  he  obtained  the  adds, 
C6H6CH=C— CH=CHC6H6  COOH 

COOH  and        CeHsC^OH— CH=CHC6H6 

Indeed  he  was  even  able  to  split  ofiF  hydrobromic  acid  from  the  1-4 
positions.    Thus  the  following  change: 

COOH 
CeHs  •  C — CH=CH  •  CHBr  •  CeHs 


i. 


COOH 

I 
CeHsC^CH— CH^CBrCeHfi  +  HBr 


was  brought  about  when  the  dibromide  was  treated  with  potash.^ 

Conjugate  systems  consisting  of  three  pairs  of  doubly-bound  atoms 
may  now  be  considered,  viz., 


etc. 


A  study  of  atomic  groupings  of  this  type  shows  at  once  that  the 
distribution  of  affinity  is  such  that  partial  valencies  appear  only  on 

» Annalen  der  Chemie,  306,  109;  316,  46-49;  323,  217;  Ber.,  40,  2239  (1908). 
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atoms  which  are  located  at  the  ends  of  the  chain.  The  magnitude 
oi  the  residual  free  aflBjiity  in  these  positions  may  be  assumed  to  be 
relatively  great,  but  need  not  manifest  itself  in  increased  chemical 
reactivity,  since  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  partial  valencies  on  terminal 
atoms  may  mutually  saturate  each  other  according  to  the  following 
scheme: 


Such  an  arrangement  would  obviously  tend  to  decrease  rather  than 
increase  the  chemical  reactivity  of  the  substance. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that,  groups  such  as  — CH2CI, 

— CHCI2,  — ecu,  or  in  general  yCCl,  may,  according  to  H.  Finkel- 

stein,^  be  regarded  as  unsaturated  and,  therefore,  capable  of  forming 
addition  products.  Thus  the  reduction  of  a  halide  is  comparable  to 
the  reduction  of  a  ketone  to  its  alcohol. 

R2C=0  +  H2    =  R2OK)  ->  R2CH— OH 

:  :  : 

R3C— CI  +  H2    =  RaC-Cl  ->  RaCH+Ha 

i  !  i  : 

t  ;  :  : 

•  •  •  • 

H    H 

The  interaction  of  sUver  hydroxide  and  magnesium  with  haUdes  is 
expresaed  as  follows: 

R3C— CI  +  AgOH  =  R3C— CI  -»  RaCOH+AgCl 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

OHAg 
R3C— CI  +     Mg     =  R3C— CI  ->  RaC— MgCl. 

Mg 

If  such  unsaturated  halide  groups  occupy  positions  in  the  molecule  which 
are  adjacent  to  other  unsaturated  groups,  conjugate  systems  may 
arise.  Speculation  along  this  line  has  led,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
to  very  plausib  e  interpretations  of  difficult  phenomena.  Thus,  for 
example,  acid  chlorides  do  not  react  spontaneously  with  metals  like 
snc,  while  the  corresponding  halogen  substitution  products  under  the 

t «  Verhandl.  d.d.  NaturforBcherversammlung,''  1911,  II,  176  and  following. 
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same  conditions  readily  give  ketones.  The  cause  of  the  increased 
chemical  activity  in  the  second  case  is  indicated  by  the  following 
formulas  which  show  the  addition  of  zinc  to  a  conjugate  system  of 
this  type: 

>C— C— CI  +  Zn 


CI   O 

i     i 


Rv  ,C1  Rv 

->      >O=C=0+ZnCl2 
•ZnCl       r/ 


R^        x); 


If  three  or  more  conjugate  double  bonds  are  arranged  not  in  a 
straight  but  in  a  branched  chain,  as  for  example. 


12         3        4  4 

E=E — E=E  E 


L 


or        1        2        ||3        5       6 
I       T7<  "17' "I? TT'^^IJ' XT' 

6 


they  form  what  Thiele  calls  systems  of  "Crossed  Double  Bonds'*; 
and  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  respectively  of  two  separate  systems 
namely: 

1-2-3-4    and    4-3-5-6 

If  E  represents  atoms  of  the  same  element  it  follows  that  the  partial 
valency  of  3  will  exactly  equal  that  of  1,  2,  4,  5  or  6  respectively,  and 
if  this  is  the  case,  it  obviously  cannot  neutraUze  completely  the  free 
affinity  of  both  2  and  5.  The  atoms  2  and  5  must,  therefore,  continue 
to  carry  a  certain  residue  of  free  affinity  (equal  to  one-half  of  the 
partial  valency).  The  distribution  of  free  energy,  therefore,  in  such  a 
system  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  the  following  diagram: 

E 

II 

Cj i!i -Ci Jlf=^Sli 


If  the  atoms  are  not  all  exactly  alike,  the  relative  values  of  the  resid- 
ual affinities  will,  of  course,  be  different  from  that  which  is  represented 
above. 
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It  should  be  noted  at  once  that  not  only  is  the  relative  free  affinity 
of  the  terminal  atoms  greater  than  in  the  case  of  simple  conjugate 
systems,  but  the  total  quantity  of  free  affinity  present  in  the  molecule 
is  also  greater.  The  latter  fact  is  demonstrated  in  a  most  convincing 
way  by  a  study  of  the  physical  constants  of  this  class  of  substances, 
but  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  important  aspect  of  the  subject  must 
be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 

The  chemical  reactions  of  such  a  system  may  be  considered  in 
connection  with  dibenzalpropionic  acid,*  which  serves  as  a  convenient 
illustration: 

4 

CeHsCH 

OH 


1  2  3 


6 


CeHs  •  CH=CH— C— C=0 


The  two  conjugate  systems  which  are  present  in  the  molecule,  are 
respectively  1-2-3-4-  and  4-3-5-6.  Which  of  these  two  systems 
will  take  part  in  a  given  reaction  will  depend  largely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  reagent  employed.  Thus  bromine  adds  to  the  system  1-2-3-4 
since  its  affinity  for  carbon  is  greater  than  its  affinity  for  oxygen. 
The  main  product  of  the  reaction  in  this  case  is  the  dibromide, 

CoHsCHBr 
OH 


[=C— c=< 


CeHs  •  CH— CH=C— C=0 

I 
Br 

showing  1-4  addition;  but  the  isomeric  dibromide, 

4 

CeHs'CH 

OH 


CaHs  •  CH— CH— C— C=0 


Br 


k 


representing  1-2  addition,  is  also  formed  as  a  secondary  product. 
Hydrogen  and  hydrobromic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  add  to  the  system 
4-3-5-6,  since  the  affinity  of  hydrogen  is  greater  for  oxygen  than  for 
carbon.  In  the  case  of  hydrogen  the  reaction  results  in  the  formation 
of  C6H5CH=CH— CH(COOH).CH2C6H5. 

^  For  other  illustrations  see  Annalen  der  Chemie,  306,  115. 
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The  application  of  Thiele's  theory  to  the  chemidtry  of  naphthalene 
and  related  ring  compounds  is  very  interesting  and  will  be  considered 
briefly.  It  has  already  been  noted  in  connection  with  straight  chain 
conjugate  S3r8tems  that  the  partial  valencies  on  the  terminal  atoms  may 
mutually  saturate  each  other  if  brought  into  juxtaposition,  and  strictly 
analogous  conditions  may  arise  in  the  case  of  systems  of  crossed  double 
bonds.    It  has  been  observed,  for  example,  that  while  dibenzalacetone, 


i 


CeHs — CH  C  CH — CeHs 

readily  adds  ethylacetoacetate  in  the  presence  of  pyridine  as  a  con- 
densing agent,  dicinnamalacetone, 

CeHsCH^MIJH  •  CH=CHCOCH=CH  •  CH=CHC6H6 

does  not.  The  inactivity  of  the  latter  compound  is  interpreted  by 
Borsche  ^  as  due  to  the  intramolecular  saturation  of  the  partial  valencies 
on  the  terminal  carbon  atoms  and  may  be  represented  diagrammatically 
in  the  following  manner: 

CftHfi  CeHs 

CH  HC 

h/V^h 

VV 
H        H 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  dianisalacetone, 

O 

HsCO  •  C6H4  •  CH=CH— C— CH=CH  ■  C6H4  •  OCH3 

12  3        4  5 

and  tetramethyl-p-p'-diamidodibenzalacetone: 

O 

(CH3)2N  •  C6H4  •  CH=CH— C— CH=CH  •  C6H4  •  N(CH8)2 

1  2  3        4  5 

>  Annalen  der  Chemie,  S76,  152  (1910). 
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fail  to  react  with  ethyl  acetoacetate,  while  compounds  like  benzalanisal- 
acetone, 

O 

CeHs  •  CH  =  CH— C— CH=CH  •  C6H4OCH3 

12  3        4  6 

p-dimethylainidodibenzalacetone  and  benzalcinnamalacetone 

O 
CeHfi  •  CH==CH— C— CH==CHC6H4  •  N(CH3)2 

12  3        4  5 

O 


C6H6CH=CH—  C  — CH=CH.CH=CHC6H6 

12  345 


which  contain  at  least  one  CH^CHCeHs  group,  still  react  with 
this  /3-ketone  ester,  although  much  less  readily  than  dibenzalacetone 
itself.  Borsche  explains  the  interference  offered  by  the  substitution 
of  the  — C6H4OCH3  and  the  — C6H4-N(CH3)2  groups  by  supposing 
that  the  partial  valencies,  which  are  present  on  the  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen atoms  of  these  radicals,  are  saturated  by  those  which  are  present 
on  the  carbon  atoms  1  and  5.  The  free  affinity  on  the  oxygen  of  the 
carbonyl  group  is  simultaneously  decreased  by  the  influence  of  the 
CH3O  and  (CH3)2N  groups.  These  relationships  may  be  expressed 
by  means  of  the  following  formulas  which  explain  themselves: 


Y 

'        ii 

CH=CH— C— CH=< 


CeHs — CH=CH — C — CH=CH — CeHs 

12  3        4  6 

Dibenxalacetone 


V  \^    ^C— CH=CH.C6H6 


c 

H 

BensaUnisalaoetone 
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(CH3)2N.    /.     .£  I 

V  V   1jO-CH=CH  •  CaHe 

C 
H 

DimetbyI-|>-azxudodibQnBalacetone 

CeHfi  CeHs  CeHs 


CH     CH  CH 

^\/\  ^\/ 

CH   O       CH  CH    O 

(1      II       D  d      II       I 

CH    C       CH  CH    C       CHCaHe 

CH    CH  CH    CH 

Dicinnamalacetone  Bensalcinnamalacetone 

The  relative  reactivity  of  unsaturated  linkages  in  different  sub- 
stances seems  to  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  substituents  which 
are  in  union  with  the  doubly  bound  atoms,  although  as  yet  only  a  few 
quantitative  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  exact 
extent  of  such  influences.  An  investigation  of  this  nature  has,  however, 
recently  been  imdcrtaken  by  H.  Staudinger  ^  and  N.  Kon  in  connection 
with  their  interesting  researches  on  ketenes.  Diphenylketene,^ 
(C6H5)2C==C==0,  was  treated  at  131°  with  various  aldehydes  and 
ketones  of  the  general  formula,  CeHsCH  :  CHCOR,^  when  it  was 
observed  that  the  carbonyl  group  adds  in  every  case  directly  to  the 
ketene.  This  change  is  inmiediately  followed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  addition  product  with  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
the  formation  of  an  ethylene  derivative.  The  complete  reaction  is 
expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

(C6H6)2C=C=0  +  R2C=04  =  (C6H6)2C— C=0 

I      I 
R2C— 0 

(C6H5)2C— C=0  (C6H5)2C  C=0 

11=         II  +  II 

R2C— 0  R2C       O 

1  Annalen  der  Chcmie,  384,  38  (1911);  387,  254  (1912). 

» In  the  form  of  diphenylketene  quinoline. 

•Where  R  may  be  CH=CHC.H5,  H,  CeHs,  CH3,  OCH„  N(C.H5),. 

*  See  Staudinger  "  Die  Ketene,"  Stuttgart,  Enke,  1912. 
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It  is  possible  to  study  the  relative  reactivity  of  the  carbonyl  group 
in  dififerent  compounds  by  observing  the  relative  speed  of  this  reaction. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  side  reactions  entirely  and  so  to 
obtain  invariable  constants,  it  is,  nevertheless,  possible  to  gauge  the 
reactivity  of  the  carbonyl  group  roughly  from  the  quantity  of  alde- 
hyde or  ketone  which  is  decomposed  during  the  first  hour.  Results 
seem  to  show  that  steric  influences  do  not  affect  this  reaction,  and  that 
the  d^ree  of  unsaturation  of  the  carbonyl  group  depends  upon  differ- 
ences in  the  relative  strength  of  the  partial  valencies  rather  than  upon 
differences  in  the  electrochemical  character  of  the  atoms. 

It  was  observed  that  the  carbonyl  group  is  most  inert  when  present 
in  acid  derivatives,  especially  esters  and  chlorides.  In  general,  com- 
pounds which  contain  carbonyl  in  close  proximity  to  CH3,  CH2R, 
or  CHR2  were  found  to  be  very  unreactive.  The  highest  degree  of 
unsaturation  was  observed  in  the  case  of  substances  which  contain 
carbonyl  in  union  with  unsaturated  groups  as,  for  example, 

C^5CH=CHCOC6H5    and     (C6H5CH=CH)2CO,    etc. 

although  aromatic   ketones,  such    as   benzophenone  (C6H6)2CO,  and 
aldehydes  of  the  type  RCHO,  are  also  reactive. 

In  the  case  of  unsaturated  ketones  the  reactivity  is  not  Umited 
to  the  carbonyl  group,  but  extends  to  the  entire  conjugated  system. 
To  illustrate,  C6H6CH=CH2  and  C6H5CH=0  react  only  sUghtly 
with  diphenylketene,  while  C6H5CH=CHCOC6H6  reacts  with  extraor- 
dinary ease,  a  difference  which  may  be  readily  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  the  partial  valency  formulas  of  these  substances,  viz., 

• 

X 

I 

CeHs— CH=CH2;    C0H5— CH=0;     CeHs  •  CH=CH— C=0 


Systems  of  crossed  double  bonds  were  obsen'cd  to  be  even  more 
reactive  than  simple  conjugate  systems.  Dibenzalacetone  represents 
such  a  system,  the  general  partial  valency  formula  of  which  is 


C=C\.. 

K:=o 
c==c ' 
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To  recapitulate,  substances  possessing  conjugate  systems  of  double 
bonds  are  more  reactive  than  substances  with  simple  bonds,  while  most 
reactive  of  all  are  substances  containing  systems  of  crossed  double 
bonds.  This  statement  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  butadiene 
is  more  reactive  than  ethylene,  while  fulvene  is  the  most  reactive  of 
these  three  combinations: 

CH=CHv      3  4 

CH2=CH2         CH2=CH  •  CH^=CH2  j  yC^CH2 

Ethylene  Butadiene  CH=CH^ 

6  5 

Fulvene 

The  same  relative  difference  in  the  degree  of  unsaturation  has  been 
noted  in  the  case  of  simple  ketones,  diketones,  and  triketones  where 
the  carbonyl  groups  occupy  adjacent  positions.  The  fact  that  an 
increase  in.  the  unsaturated  character  of  substances  is  frequently 
associated  with  the  appearance  of  color  will  be  considered  later  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Color  and  Constitution." 

Staudinger,^  by  careful  investigation  of  the  reactivity  of  carbonyl 
in  aldehyde  combinations,  found  that  diphenylketene  and  oxalyl- 
chloride  interact  more  easily  with  p-methoxy-  and  p-dimethylamino- 
benzaldehyde  than  with  benzaldehyde.  In  other  words,  substitution 
in  the  benzene  nucleus  increases  the  unsaturation  of  carbonyl, 
and  consequently  strengthens  the  partial  valencies  of  this  group,  a 
principle  which  was  confirmed  by  Staudinger  in  his  work  on  autoxida- 
tion  of  aldehydes.  According  to  C.  Engler^  the  autoxidation  of  an 
aldehyde  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

H  TT 

i<!>=0  +  0=0  =     CeHsC— O  ->■  CbHsC/ 


C6H6C=0  +  0=0  =    CeHsC— 0  -^  CeHsCC 

O^ 


!      ,  I     I  XX>H 


Since  methoxy-  and  dimethylaminobenzaldehyde  are  more  reactive 
towards  ketene  than  benzaldehyde,  exhibiting  greater  partial  valency, 
it  might  be  predicted  that  these  two  aldehydes  would  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  oxidation  than  benzaldehyde.  Staudinger  foimd,  however, 
that  the  reverse  was  true  and  that  the  aminoaldehyde  was  less  reactive 
than  anisaldehyde  and  the  latter  more  stable  than  benzaldehyde. 
To  explain  these  results  he  adopted  an  assumption  made  by  Baeyer 

iBer.,  46,  3520  (19ia). 

*  "  Kritische  Studien  uber  die  Vorgange  der  Autoxydation,"  pp.  89,  Braunschweig, 
1904. 
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and  Villiger,  that  oxygen  adds  to  aldehydes  unsymmetrically,  and 
interpreted  the  mechanism  of  this  reaction  (autoxidation)  as  follows: 
Equation  of  Baeyer  and  Villiger: 

/^  /^ 

CeHfiCf       +  0=0  =  CeHsCf 

Nh      i  Ndoh 

Staudinger's  equations: 

^H     /  X)=0  X)— OH 

H 

According  to  Staudinger,  this  explanation  is  strictly  in  accord  with 
Thiele's  theory  of  partial  valency.  In  the  two  aldehydes,  CeHgCHO 
and  (CH3)2N  •  C6H4CHO,  the  hydrogen  of  the  latter  is  much  more 
firmly  bound  than  in  benzaldehyde  and  shows  less  tendency  to  add 
to  oxygen;  consequently  this  aldehyde  is  less  susceptible  to  oxidation 
influences  than  benzaldehyde.  In  other  words,  unsaturation  of 
carbonyl  groups  connotes  a  firm  union  between  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  the  — CHO  radical.  Of  the  three  isomeric  aldehydes,  CH3O  •  C6H4  • 
CHO,  the  o-derivative  was  found  to  be  the  most  resistant,  and  the 
m-compotmd  intermediate  between  o  and  p  in  their  reactivity  towards 
oxygen.  In  other  words,  the  (^-compound  contains  the  most  unsatu- 
rated carbonyl  group. 

Staudinger  ^  expresses  the  formation  of  benzoin  from  benzaldehyde 
according  to  the  principle  of  autoxidation  as  follows: 

R  R 

CeHsCf      +  C=0  =  CeHsC^-— C— OH 
^H 


H  H 

According  to  this  interpretation,  only  aldehydes,  which  contain 
relatively  unsaturated  carbonyl  groups  and  also  relatively  mobile 
hydrogens,  polymerize  with  formation  of  benzoins.  Benzaldehyde, 
anisaldehyde  and  2>-chlorbenzaldehyde  behave  in  accord  with  this 
principle.  Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  polymerize  to  a  benzoin,  although  it  contains  a  strongly  imsatu- 
rated  carbonyl  group.  If,  however,  this  is  mixed  with  another  alde- 
hyde, which  contains  a  sufficiently  mobile  hydrogen  atom,  as  benzalde- 
hyde, anisaldehyde  or  p-chlorbenzaldehyde,  mixed  benzoin  combina- 

»  Ber.,  46,  3535  (1913). 
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tions  are  formed.  These  somewhat  meager  illustrations  help  to  show 
how  fruitful  Thiele's  theory  has  been  in  the  elucidation  of  problems 
in  the  chemistry  of  aliphatic  combinations.  It  also  serves  an  even  more 
important  function  in  connection  with  the  chemistry  of  benzene  and  its 
derivatives. 

The  more  important  aspects  of  Baeyer's  theory  in  regard  to  ben- 
zene have  already  been  referred  to.  Kekul^'s  formula  for  benzene, 
with  its  three  pairs  of  double  linkages,  failed  to  account  for  the 
saturated  character  of  the  substance,  and  this  failure  was  the  more 
striking  because  hydro-derivatives,  possessing  one  and  two  pairs  of 
double  bonds  respectively,  showed  typically  unsaturated  properties. 
In  order  to  explain  this  difference  in  behavior  Baeyer,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Armstrong,  advocated  the  so-called  "centric  formula"  for 
benzene,  in  which  six  valencies  were  represented  as  mutually  saturating 
each  othier,  but  he  was  unable  to  offer  a  rational  explanation  as  to  how 
the  saturation  of  the  six  valencies  was  effected.  Such  an  explanation 
is,  however,  possible  in  terms  of  Thiele's  theory,  according  to  which 
Kekul^'s  formula  for  benzene  becomes: 

H 
C 

HC/V)H 


HC 


I 


CH 


Y 

H 

the  six  partial  valencies  being  represented  as  united  to  form  three 

"  inactive  double  bonds." 

That  a  substance  possessing  such  a  system  of  conjugate  double 

bonds  should  be  saturated  in  character  is  obvious.     In  the  words  of 

Thiele:    "  the  saturation  of  the  partial  valencies  renders  the  original 

three  pairs  of  unsaturated  double  bonds  inactive,  so  that  it  becomes 

impossible  to  distinguish  any  difference  between  them  and  the  three 

secondary  double  linkages."    Benzene  may  then  be  represented  by 

the  formula: 

H 
C 


HC 


C 
H 


CH 
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Such  an  expression  obviates  all  need  for  "  Kekul^'s  oscillation 
hypothesis"  since  it  does  not  presuppose  a  difference  between  the 
ortib-positions  1-2  and  1-6. 

Thiele's  theory  of  partial  valencies  not  only  explains  the  satu- 
rated character  of  benzene,  and  the  identity  of  the  two  or^Ao-positions 
in  its  molecule,  but  also  allows  for  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  reduc- 
tion phenomena.  The  transformation  of  the  saturated  benzene 
nucleus  into  its  unsaturated  hydro-derivatives  may  be  readily  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  partial  valency  formulas  of  the  latter,  viz. : 


C     C 


CC 

c    c 


These  formulas  elucidate  the  thermal  relationships  already  alluded  to 
in  this  text  and  also  explain  the  observed  similarity  between  the  oriho- 
and  para-positions  as  well  as  the  isolation  of  the  meta-position} 

As   has   been   stated    1-4   addition    takes   place   in   the   system 
Q=C — C=C  because  free   residual  affinity  exists  at  these  points. 

12        3        4 

Addition  to  the  benzene  ring,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  a  disruption 
of  the  entire  system  and  may  result  in  either  1-2  or  1-4,  but  never 
1-3  addition.  The  conditions  which  determine  the  direction  which 
addition  reactions  will  take  in  any  particular  case  have  not  as  yet 
been  determined  with  accuracy.  The  simultaneous  appearance  of 
orOuh  and  para-substitution  products  can  easily  be  imderstood  in  the 
light  of  this  theory  if,  as  Armstrong  ^  assumes,  the  process  of  substi- 
tution consists  primarily  in  addition  reactions  which  are  accompanied 
by  intennolecular  rearrangements  and  which  ultimately  result  in  the 

^Ber.,  17,  2719  (1884);  Armstrong,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  51,  258,583  (1887);  Morley, 
Ibid.,  51,  579;  Cnim,  Brown  and  Gibson,  Ibid.,  61,  367  (1892);  FlUrecheim,  Jour, 
pnkt.  Chemie,  66,  321  (1902);  also  see  71  and  76. 

« Jour..  Chem.  Soc,  51,  258  (1887). 
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splitting  off  of  simple  molecules.    The  application  of  Thiele's  theory 
to  a  few  individual  aromatic  compounds  may  now  be  considered. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  phenol  contains  a  saturated  benzene 
ring,  as  its  formula  shows, 

OH 


it  is  an  exceptionally  reactive  substance.  This  property  vanishes, 
however,  if  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  group  is  replaced  by  sub- 
stituents  such  as  CH3,  C2H5,  CHaCO,  etc.  Now  the  group  — C==C  •  OH 
which  is  present  in  phenol,  readily  rearranges,  in  the  case  of  compounds 
of  the  aliphatic  series,  to  give  the  system  — CH — C==0.  A  similar 
rearrangement  in  the  case  of  phenol  would  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  substance  possessing  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
formulas: 


0_ 


A 


H2 


o. 


Ah, 


V 


Both  formulas  indicate  the  presence  of  free  residual  valencies  in  the 
molecule,  and  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  chemical 
activity  of  free  phenol  depends  upon  a  condition  of  tautomerism 
involving  dynamic  equilibrium  between  the  enol  and  the  more  active 
keto  forms. 

Aromatic  acids  contain  carboxyl  groups  in  direct  union  with 
doubly-linked  carbon  atoms,  and  this  condition  gives  rise  to  a  system 
of  crossed  double  bonds, 

OH 


with  a  partial  valence  on  the  oxygen  atom  of  the  carbonyl  and  another, 
somewhat  smaller  partial  valence  on  carbon  in  the  nucleus.    Addi- 
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tion  to  such  a  ssrstem  may  be  illustrated  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
on  orOio-  and  para-pbthalic  acids: 


OH 


OH 

Phthalic  acid 


i, 


IH 

Psraphthmlio  aoid 


In  both  instances  the  hydrogen  may  be  supposed  to  add  to  the  partial 
valencies  on  the  oxygen,  giving, 


yOH 
C^H 


and 


^OH 


IT 

HO/ 


a-o 


H 
H 


II 


but  this  is  followed  immediately  by  rearrangements  which  result  in 
the  formation  of  the  final  products,  viz. : 


^X^COOH 

1    H 

\/^COOH 
I 


and 


/\^COOH 
'^H 


COOH^ 

II 


In  the  case  of  the  corresponding  aldehydes  the  course  of  the  reaction 
is  the  same,  but  reduction  takes  place  much  more  readily. 

Ebcperience  has  shown  that  certain  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  benzene 
ring  are  very  mobile  in  quinone,^  but  this  fact  finds  no  satisfactory 
explanation  in  the  formula  commonly  assigned  to  this  substance. 
Reference  to  the  partial  valency  formula,  however,  shows  at  once  that 
four  small  residual  affinities  are  present  on  the  carbon  atoms  2,  3,  5 
and  6,  and  two  others,  relatively  greater,  on  the  oxygen  of  the  car- 
bonyl  group: 

>  Ber.,  SI,  978  (1898). 
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C 
.C 


O 

i 

'5   alp 


It  is  obvious  that  additions  in  the  1-4  positions  are  impossible.  The 
course  taken  in  addition  reactions  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  adding  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms.  Thus,  for 
example,  hydrogen  adds  primarily  to  oxygen,  as  is  shown  by  the  for- 
mation of  hydroquinone,  while  halogen,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  an 
affinity  for  carbon  and  adds  in  the  5-6  position,  forming  dihalides 
corresponding  to  the  formulas  below: 


A 
X 


o_._ 


+  H: 


Hal. 

H 
Hal. 

H 


C 


>C 


A 


Since  the  formation  of  such  substances  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease 
in  the  free  energy  in  the  molecule,  due  to  loss  of  residual  valencies 
in  positions  2  and  3,  the  addition  of  a  second  molecule  of  halogen 
should  take  place  less  readily  than  in  the  case  of  the  first,  and  this  is, 
in  fact,  true.^ 

In  the  addition  of  hydrogen  chloride  to  quinone,  hydrogen  adds  to 
oxygen  and  chlorine  to  carbon.    Thus 


^ 


OH 


f 


0_ ....  O  OH 

>  Nef.  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  42,  182. 
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aniline  adds  in  a  similar  manner  to  form 


(NHCeHfi 


as  a  primary  product. 

If  the  oxygen  of  quinone  is  replaced  wholly  or  in  part  by  nitrogen 
or  by  carbon,  the  following  types  result: 


N 


AAA 


Y    Y    Y 

N  N  C 


Such  atomic  sjrstems  are  present  in  a  great  variety  of  colored  com- 
pounds, and  show  properties  analogous  to  those  observed  in  the  case 
of  quinone.  Thus,  for  example,  sulphurous  acid  reacts  with  quinone- 
diimide  to  form  a  sulphonic  acid  derivative  of  p-phcnylene  diamine. 


NH 

A 
Y 

NH 


HNH 


\ 


Y 

NH 


< 


SO3H 
H 


NH2 

I 


NH2 


lOsE 


Th.  Poener*  ixses  formulas  which  differ  slightly  from  those  of 
Thiele.  For  example,  when  thiophenol  reacts  with  quinone,  an 
addition  ptroduct  consisting  of  two  molecules  of  thiophenol  and  one 
molecule  of  quinone  is  formed,  to  which  Posner  assigns  the  following 
tautomeric  formulas  : 


1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  336,  106  (1904);  Jour,  prakt.  Ohemie,  83,  471  (1911). 
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Enol  form 


C.H.S  I 


Keto  form 


Posner's  theory  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  affinity  allows 
for  tautomerism  of  still  another  type.  He  supposes  that  quinone, 
and  all  true  derivatives  of  quinone,  are  able  to  exist  in  two  tautomeric 
forms: 


0_ 


1 


o. 


6    3, 

t 

II 


A  comparison  of  these  formulas  with  that  of  Thiele 


O. 


A 


shows  a  slight  difference  in  one  respect.  Thiele  assumes  that  the  free 
residual  affinity  on  the  carbon  atoms  1  and  4  is  distributed  equally 
on  two  sides,  thus  saturating  the  atoms  2-6  and  3-5  respectively, 
while  Posner  imagines  that  this  affinity  acts  as  a  single  force  to  saturate 
in  the  one  case  2  and  5  (I)  and  in  the  other,  6  and  3  (II). 

The  addition  of  halogen  hydrides,  aniUne  and  other,  substances 
to  quinone  and  derivatives  of  quinone  is  supposed  by  Posner  to  take 
place  in  a  manner  strictly  analogous  to  that  which  has  just  been 
described  in  the  case  of  thiopbenol. 
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v^. 


+3HX 


H 


D 


.1^. 


I 
0 


H 


Enol  form 


Keto  form 


All  these  addition  products  behave  in  a  tautomeric  manner  and  are 
able  to  pass  readily  into  true  derivatives  of  benzene.  Addition,  accord- 
ing to  Posner,  represents  the  first  phase  of  the  change.  The  trans- 
formation into  true  benzene  compoimds  is  the  second  phase  and 
involves  a  loss  of  hydrogen,  giving  dihalogenated  hydroquinones, 
dianilinonoquinone,  etc. 

Tautomerism  of  the  enoUketo  type  may  be  supposed  to  accoimt 
for  the  existence  of  colorless  and  colored  compoimds  as  well  as  for 
variations  in  the  intensity  of  color  in  the  case  of  substances  possessing 
quinoidal  structure.  Since  the  keto  is  the  more  unsaturated  of  the 
two  tautomeric  modifications,  this  arrangement  may  be  assumed  to 
be  the  one  which  is  present  in  a  strongly  colored  substance  belonging 
to  this  class. 

An  elucidation  of  the  chemistry  of  aromatic  nitro-compoimds 
was  effected  by  Meisenheimer  ^  by  the  use  of  partial  valency  formulas. 
Up  to  this  time  no  rational  explanation  had  been  offered  for  the  fact 
that  trinitrobenzene  and  similar  substances  dissolve  in  alcohol  in  the 
presence  of  a  base,  to  give  salts,  which,  when  isolated,  are  always  foimd 
to  contain  residues  of  the  given  alcohol.  Meisenheimer  interprets 
this  phenomenon  by  supposing  that  the  reaction  is  one  of  simple  addi- 
tion. He  assumes  that  the  reactivity  of  the  carbon  atom  in  the  para- 
position  with  respect  to  NO2  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  introduction  of 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  323,  219  and  241  (1902). 
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other  nitro-groups,  and  that  K  and  OCH3,  for  example,  add  respectively 
to  the  free  affinity  which  is  present  on  carbon  and  oxygen,  forming 

H     OCH3 


NO2 


NO2 


KON=0 


An  analogous  configuration  may  be  assigned  to  the  salt  formed  by  the 
action  of  potassium  methoxide  upon  trinitroanisol,  etc.  The  case^ 
of  nitro-naphthalene  and  anthracene  will  be  reserved  for  somewhat 
more  detailed  discussion  later. 

Potassium  cyanide  also  reacts  with  the  more  highly  nitrated  de- 
rivatives of  benzene  and  naphthalene  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that 
which  has  just  been  considered  in  the  case  of  potassium  methoxide. 
Red  salts  are  formed  to  which,  in  the  case  of  trinitrobenzene  for  example, 
the  following  formula  has  been  assigned : 


NO2 


H      CN 

X 


NO2 


KON=0 


The  most  generaUy  accepted  formula  for  naphthalene  is  that  which 
has  been  proposed  by  E.  Erlenmeyer,  St.,  and  which  assumes  the 
presence  of  two  condensed  benzene  nuclei: 

H       H 

C        C 

^\/\ 
HC       C        CH 

I        Ji         I 
HC       C        CH 

c     c 

H        H 

According  to  this  formula  naphthalene  might  be  expected  to  resemble 
benzene  very  closely  in  its  chemical  properties.  Bamberger  has  shown, 
however,  that  naphthalene  is  much  more  reactive  than  benzene,  and 

> 

that  in  the  presence  of  reducing  agents,  for  example,  it  readily  adds  first 
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two  and  then  four  hydrogen  atoms.  Further  additions  of  h^'drogen 
do  not  take  place  so  readily,  and  this  is  explained  by  supposing  that 
tetrahydronaphthalene  contains  a  true  benzene  nucleus,  thus  offering 
increased  resistance  to  the  action  of  reducing  agents.  The  rather 
remarkable  course  of  this  reduction  was  originally  inteipreted  by 
Bamberger  in  terms  of  his  theoiy  of  potential  valendesy  but  this 
theory  proved  inadequate  to  explain  the  further  observation  of  Bam- 
berger that  additions  of  hydrogen  and  other  atoms  always  take  place 
in  the  a-podtions.  A  more  satisfactory  and  rational  interpretation 
of  the  phenomenon  is  offered  by  Thiele's  theoiy  of  partial  valencies. 
This  may  be  developed  in  brief  as  follows: 

According  to   the  Erlenmeyer  formula  for  naphthalene,   partial 
valencies  are  assumed  to  exist  on  aU  of  the  ten  carbon  atoms, 


6    10 


If.  however,  such  free  valencies  are  imagined  as  uniting  to  form  con- 
jugate systems  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  free  affinity  on  the  carbon 
atoms  2,  3  and  6,  7  is  fully  equalized.  The  partial  valencies  of  9  and 
10  do  not,  however,  suffice  to  fully  saturate  those  on  both  1  and  8 
and  4  and  5  respectively.  Thus,  while  the  total  affinity  on  9  and  10 
is  completely  neutralized,  carbon  atoms  1  and  4  and  also  5  and  8  possess 
residues  of  affinity.  In  other  words,  partial  valencies  may  be  imagined 
as  present  on  aU  a-carbon  atoms  as  is  indicated  below : 


^V\ 


\J\^ 


These  "  half  "  partial  valencies  offer  initial  points  of  attack  to  adding 
atoms  or  groups  and  the  phenomenon  of  1-4  addition  is  therefore  readily 
explained.  In  reduction,  for  example,  the  course  of  the  reaction 
may  be  representetl  by  means  of  the  following  scheme: 


H 


+ 


H 


H2 


) 


^^ 
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This  formulation  shows  not  only  why  piimary  addition  takes  place  in 
the  a-positious,  but  also  why  four  and  only  four  atoms  add  with  rela- 
tive ease.  The  formation  of  a  true  benzene  nucleus  in  dihydronaph- 
thalene,  as  shown  above,  readily  explains  the  resistance  of  tetrahy- 
dronaphthalene  to  the  further  action  of  reducing  agentfi.' 
According  to  the  usual  formula  for  anthracene, 


H 


H 


h/'V 
V/\ 


C         C 


•1 
CH 


7\V 


c 


c: 


H       H 


this  substance  might  be  expected  to  be  very  uiu^active,  since,  in  addition 
to  two  benzene  nuclei,  the  molecule  contains  only  carbon  at«ms  in 
simple  forms  of  combination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  car- 
bon atoms  in  the  positions  9  and  10  are  readily  attacked  by  a  variety 
of  reagents,  and  in  particular,  by  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen.* 

Thiele's  theory  affords  a  rational  explanation  of  the  chemical 
activity  of  the  carbon  atoms,  by  assuming  the  presence  of  free  affinity 
at  these  points.  His  formula  for  anthracene  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  a  single  bond  between  the  carbon  atoms  9  and  10  as  shown 
above,  and  represents  the  molecule  as  compose(i  of  carbon  atoms 
united  by  means  of  conjugate  systems  of  double  bonda:^ 


It  is  of  interest  to  call  attention  here  to  an  o-quinoidal  formula  for 
anthracene  which  has  been  proposed  by  Annstrong,  and  which 


»  Meisenbeimer,  Annalen  der  Chetaie,  323,  218  (1902). 

'ADDolen  der  Chemif^,  3S3,  205  (1902);  830,  \33  (1904). 

'Annalen  der  Chemie,  306,  141  (1899);  also  compare  K.  H,  Meyer's  recent  work 
in  Annalen  der  Chemie,  379,  37  (1910);  S96,  133,  152,  166  (1912);  and  AnnaUn  der 
Chemie,  4S0,  113,  126,  134  (1920). 
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has  recently  received  support  through  the  spectrochemical  researches 
of  Auwers.^ 

By  means  of  the  Thiele  formula  Meisenheimer  has  been  able  to 
elucidate  the  action  of  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  upon  anthracene. 
In  1880  liebermann  and  Lindemann^  treated  anthracene  with  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen  in  the  hope  of  getting  nitnMieriyatiyes.  Two 
different  products  were  obtained,  depending  upon  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment,  namely,  what  may  be  called  an  anthracene  nitrate 
of  formula  Ci4Hio*HN03y  and  anthracene  nitrous  oxide,  C14H10N2O4. 
Meisenheimer  has  since  shown  that  both  of  these  compounds  are  true 
derivatives  of  anthracene  and  correspond  structurally  to  the  formulas  ^ 
I  and  II  respectively: 


h/\no2 


I 

Both  substances,  when  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide,  give  the  same 
product,  which  Liebermann  and  Lindemann  called  nitrosoanthron, 
but  which  the  later  researches  of  Meisenheimer  and  Dimroth*  have 
shown  to  be  nitroanthracene: 

H 


This  substance  has  also  been  obtained  by  Perkin,*  who  prepared  it  by 
nitrating  anthracene  in  alcohol  and  decomposing  the  resulting  product 
with  alkali.  Both  Liebermann  and  Perkin  observed  that  in  addition 
to  Ditroanthraoene,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  a  soluble  product 
was  formed  during  the  course  of  these  reactions.  This  was  called 
nitroedijrdranthron  and  given  the  empirical  formula  C14H11NO2  by 
the  first  investigator,  while  the  latter  called  it  pseudonitrosoanthron 
and  gave  it  the  formula  C14H9NO2. 

»Ber.,  53,  941  (1920). 

«Ber.,  18,  1584  (1880). 

»  Ber.,  88,  3547  (1900). 

*  Ber.,  84,  219  (1901). 

» Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  69,  634  (1891). 
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Meisenheimer  ^  has  since  shown  that  nitrosohydranthron  and 
psuedonitrosoanthron  are  identical,  that  they  correspond  to  Perkin^s 
formula  and  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  monoxime  of  anthra- 
quinone: 

O 


NOH 

He  was  able  to  show  fmther  that  the  substance  could  be  prepared  in 
any  desired  quantity  by  treating  nitroanthracene  with  potassium 
methylate  in  methyl  alcohol  solution. 

The  transformation  of  nitroanthracene  into  the  monoxime  of 
anthraquinone  may  be  regarded  as  a  change  which  involves  intra- 
molecular oxidation  and  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  nitroso- 
phenol,  which  then  rearranges  to  the  oxime. 

O 
H 


NOH 

It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  this  represents  the  true  mech- 
anism of  the  reaction,  since  when  nitroanthracene  is  treated  with 
potassium  alcoholate,  secondary  products  containing  methoxy-groups 
are  formed.  By  changing  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  it  is  even 
possible  to  obtain  such  substances  as  the  principal  products  of  the 
reactions.  Thus,  for  example,  if  nitroanthracene  is  shaken  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  in  methyl  alcohol  it  is  transformed  into  a  potas- 
sium salt  having  the  constitution  represented  by  the  formula: 

H^X)CH3 

/\X/\ 


NO2K 

>  Annalcn  der  Chcmie,  823,  204  (1902). 
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This  salt  is,  in  fact,  an  addition  product,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
metallic  derivative  of  nitromethoxyanthracene, 

OCH3 


It  can  indeed  be  obtained  from  it.  Prolonged  treatment  of  nitro- 
anthracene  with  potassium  methoxidc  leads  to  the  addition  of  a 
second  molecule  of  potassium  methoxide  and  results  in  the  formation 
of  a  substance  having  the  formula: 

HaCOv    /OCH3 


NO2K 


These  reactions  may  be  readily  explained  on  the  basis  of  Thiele's 
theory  of  partial  valencies.  The  reaction  between  anthracene  and 
nitric  acid  is  imagined  as  taking  place  according  to  the  following 
scheme: 


OH 


h/^\  NOi 
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- 


\ 


+ 
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N2O3  ( 


Hv/)NO 


h/\no2 
II 


Either  substance  (I  or  II)  when  treated  with  methyl  alcohol  will  give 
dihydronitroanthranol  methyl  ether, 
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by  the  substitution  of  a  methoxy-group  for  an  OH  or  an  — ONO  group 
respectively.  By  loss  of  H2O,  HNO2,  or  CH3OH  respectively,  each 
of  these  three  substances  may  in  turn  be  transformed  into  nitroan- 
thracene: 


The  formation  of  the  oxime  of  anthraquinone  and  of  nitroanthrondi- 
methylacetal  from  nitroanthracene  may  be  considered  as  taking  place 
according  to  the  following  scheme: 
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>  For  further  details  consult  Annalen  der  Chemie,  366,  249  (1907). 
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The  commonly  accepted  fonnuhi  for  phenanthrene, 

\ /'        \ /' 

\_/ 
HC      CH 

supposes  that  three  complete  benzene  nuclei  are  present  in  a  molecule 
of  the  hydrocarbon.  This  structure  does  not  account,  however,  for 
the  marked  reactivity  of  the  two  central  carbon  atoms.  Thielc's 
formula  for  phenanthrene,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  that  the  affinity 
of  these  two  carbon  atoms  is  only  partially  saturated,  and  that  each 
therefore  possesses  a  residue  of  free  chemical  aflSnity.  On  this  basis 
their  reactivity  is  readily  understood.^ 

Other  ring  systems  may  ob\'iously  be  explained  in  the  terms  of 
Thiele's  hypothesis  but  the  present  discussion  must  be  Hmited  to 
those  which  have  just  been  considered.  The  relations  existing  between 
the  physical  constants  of  the  chemical  compounds  represented  by  the 
various  systems  of  combination  of  atoms  will  be  considered  in  some 
detail  in  later  chapters. 

From  the  very  beginning  Thiele's  theory  has  been  the  subject  of 
violent  controversy  and,  as  a  result,  has  been  modified  in  several 
important  respects.  The  basic  principle  of  the  hypothesis  still  holds 
and  its  application  has  served  to  account  for  many  phenomena  which 
would  have  been  inexplicable  without  it.  It  has  been  of  still  greater 
service  in  opening  new  channels  for  the  further  development  of  the 
theory  of  organic  chemistry. 

Following  the  app)earance  of  Thiele's  theory,  E.  Knoevcmagel  ^ 
and  E.  Erlenmeyer,  Jr.,^  attempted  to  explain  all  of  the  phenomena 
with  which  it  dealt  by  means  of  stereochemical  conceptions.  Thef:'e 
ideas  were  considered  in  some  detail  in  an  earlier  edition  of  the  prcFont 
text  but  will  be  omitted  from  this  text  because  no  use  has  been  made 
of  them  in  the  intervening  time  and  they  have  imdergone  no  further 
development.  All  stereochemical  assmnptions  demand  so  many 
special  hypotheses  which  cannot  be  proved  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  help  to  elucidate  a  given  problem  or  confuse  it. 

When  compared  with  other  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  unsatiuation,  Tliiele's  assumption  of 
partial  valencies — or,  in  other  words,  fixed  positions  of  free  affinity 
on  the  atom — may  be  said  to  represent  the  simplest  working  hypoth- 

*  See:  Ber.,  33  and  following  for  the  work  of  J.  Schmidt  and  A.  Werner. 
"Annalen  der  Chemie,  311,  203  (1900);  Ber.,  36,  2S0()  (1903). 
'  Annalen  der  Chemie,  316,  50. 
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esis  known  at  the  present  time  if  we  accept  the  idea  of  residual 
affinity  or  partial  valency.  It  is  especially  valuable  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  certain  definite  conceptions  in  regard  to  the 
specific  relationships  which  exist  between  the  different  atoms,  but 
this  is  a  matter  which  will  be  referred  to  again  later.  It  may  be  said 
at  this  point,  however,  that  the  form  in  which  Thiele's  theory  is  most 
frequently  used  at  the  present  time  is  one  which  represents  an  exten- 
sion of  Thiele's  original  conception  by  the  injection  of  certain  other 
fundamental  ideas.  The  latter  embody  what  is  known  as  Wemer^s 
theory  and  must  now  be  considered  in  some  detail. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  THEORY  OF  ALFRED  WERNER 

Researches  in  Organic  Chemistry  led,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
last  centuiy,  to  the  supposition  that  the  valency  of  carbon  was  always 
four,  and  could  be  represented  by  four  separate  forces  acting  in 
definite  directions  in  space.  This  hypothesis  is  open  to  many  objec- 
tions and  in  1881,  it  was  vehemently  attacked  by  A.  Claus.^  To 
quote  his  words,  "  facts  support  the  assumption  that  the  carbon 
atom  functions  ordinarily  as  a  tctravalent  element,  but  to  suppose 
that  the  chemical  attraction  inherent  in  its  atom  is  divided  into  parts 
each  of  which  acts  independently  of  every  other  is  as  unnatural  as  it 
is  imfounded."  It  seemed  much  more  rational  to  Claus  to  suppose 
that  the  total  affinity  of  carbon  is  imified  and  acts  as  one  force,  sepa- 
rating into  parts  only  when  carbon  enters  into  combination  with 
other  atoms,  in  which  case  the  partition  that  takes  place  is  deter- 
mined to  a  lai^  extent  by  the  relative  affinity  of  the  reacting  atoms. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  such  compounds  as  CO2,  CS2,  etc.,  the  chemical 
energy  of  carbon  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
because  the  two  atoms  with  which  it  is  combined  are  alike;  while 
in  the  compound  COS  the  two  affinities  of  carbon,  which  are  exercised 
in  holding  oxygen  and  sulphur  respectively,  are  imequal  because  the 
chemical  energies  of  these  two  elements  are  different. 

The  objections  raised  by  Claus  and  by  others  ^  were  unheeded 
at  the  time  because  the  attention  of  chemists  was  centered  in  the 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  carbon  atom  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sphere  with  valencies  directed  toward  the  comers  of  a  tetrahedron, 
or  as  itself  a  tetrahedron  with  valencies  situated  in  the  comers  or 
on  the  sides.^  And  since  this  controversy  was  productive  of  valuable 
experimental  results,  ten  years  elapsed  before  there  was  any  further 
theoretical  amplification  of  this  fundamental  idea  of  Claus.  In  1891 
A.   Werner  finally  succeeded  in  formulating  a  theory*   which  has 

^Ber.,  14,432(1881). 

sLossen,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  204,  327  (1886);  Ber.,  .20,  3306  (1887). 

•  Wunderlich,  **  Konfiguration  organischer  Molckiile,"  Wurzburg,  1886. 

«  VierteljahiaBchr.  d.  naturf .  Ges.  in  Zurich,  36,  129  (1891) ;   '*  Neuere  Anschau- 
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leceivnd  Viry  wide  and  inrreasing  recognition  and  by  means  of  which 
it  has  IjBcn  pi)si'ihlc  to  int^^rpret  the  chemical  proix.Ttifs  of  cotiipounds 
coniainiag  asymmetrical  eobalt,  rubidium  and  other  ntoms.  Although 
thi-  ihcory  has  devilojx'd  in  connection  with  phenouiLnu  in  the  field 
of  Imirganic  Chemistry,  it  is  also  applicable  to  Organic  Chemistry 
and  h  beginning  to  be  used  more  and  moro  in  the  interpretation  of 
organic  problems. 

According  to  Weraer,  an  atom  may  be  regarded  a»  spherical,  homo- 
genoo\is  and  of  definite  size.  The  idea  of  four  individual  valencies 
operating  in  definite  directions  in  space  i?  replaced  by  the  view  that 
the  property  of  attraction  emanates  from  the  c*^nl«r  of  the  atom  and 
is  evenly  distributed  over  it«  surface.  A  pnori,  there  is  no  division 
of  this  attractive  force  into  separate  part*.  In  the  case  of  the  carbon 
atom.  Werner  believes  that  evidence  goe^  to  show  that  it  can  attract 
and  hold,  at  most,  four  other  atoms.  If  four  atoms  combine  with  a 
carlion  atom  they  will  distribute  themselves  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  neut  i-alization  of  their  reciprocal  affinities,  and  the 
surface  attraction  of  the  carbon  will  divide  itself  among  the  various 
atoms  according  to  their  nature.  Each  fractional  part  of  the  total 
affinity  of  the  carbon  atom,  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  distributed 
over  a  definite  sector  of  the  surface  of  tho  sphere  repre^iiting  the 
mass  of  the  atom,  and  constitutes  the  so-calUxi  "  Bindciiache  "  (com- 
bining surface)  of  the  atom.  The  intensity  of  thi.s  surface  attraction 
varies  in  the  different  elements.  The  most  stable  arrangement  of 
atoms  will  be  that  in  which  the  largest  part  ol  the  surface  of  the  central 
sphere  is  covered,  without  an  overkppmg  of  I  he  segments,  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  chemical  imion  between  two  atoms  will  be  weakened 
if  the  combining  surfaces  of  the  atoms  are  only  partially  covered  by 
their  reciprocal  attractions. 

If  all  four  atom.-j  attached  to  carbon  are  similar,  as  in  methane, 
each  will  require  an  equal  amount  of  surface  attraction,  and  they  will, 
therefore,  arrange  themselves  around  the  central  carbon  atom  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  tetrahedron.  This  represent,"  the  most  stable 
arrangement  for  carbon,  since  any  di^placemrnl  of  an  atom  from  its 
position  at  the  comer  of  the  tetrahedron  bringn  about  a  condition 
where  the  lines  of  force  emanating  from  the  central  atom  are  only 
partially  neutralized  by  the  reciprocal  attraction  emanating  from  the 
combining  atom,  and  thus  the  uniou  between  the  two  atoms  is 
weakened. 

If  any  of  the  four  atoms  in  union  with  carbon  are  different,  as  in 
ungien  aiiF  dpm  Gcbjctc  der  anorganischen  Ctiemie,"  Braunschweig.  Fr.  View^  &  Soha, 
dd  Ed.  1913. 
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CR$  R?  and  CR'^  R"  R?S  tho  distribution  of  affinity  will  be 
irregular;  and  if  all  four  atoms  are  different  as  in  CR'  R"  R'"  R'^ 
an  asymmetric  tetrahedral  grouping  of  the  atoms  will  result,  and  two 
enantiomorphic  configurations  will  be  possible.  The  theory  is  thus 
able  to  accoimt  for  the  existence  of  space  isomers.  The  new  conceptions 
developed  by  Werner  to  explain  the  mutual  rearrangement  of  optical 
or  geometrical  isomerides  can  not,  however,  be  discussed  at  this  time. 

The  nature  of  the  imion  between  the  carbon  atoms  in  compounds 
containing  single,  double  and  triple  bonds  must  now  be  considered  in 
detail  in  the  light  of  Werner's  theory,  and  an  effort  must  be  made  to 
see  whether  the  theory  is  able  adequately  to  explain  the  facts  observed 
in  regard  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  various  types  of  union. 

In  the  case  of  so-calU^d  single  union  between  two  carbon  atoms — 
as,  for  example,  in  the  system: 

av  ya 

a^C— C^a 
a/  >a 

— the  full  force  of  affinity  will  be  exerted  only  at  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  two  carbon  atoms,  and  at  every  other  point  on  the  hemispheres 
the  strength  of  affinity  will  be  represented  by  the  component  of  the 
total  affinity  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis  joining  the  centers  of  the 
two  spheres.  In  Fig.  1  the  force  of  affinity  at  the  point  where  the  dotted 
line  meets  the  circumference  of  the  sphere  may  be  resolved  into  two 
forces,  Ci  and  C2,  of  which  Ci  alone  will  be  active  in  binding  the  two 
carbon  atoms. 


The  value  of  this  force  gradually  decreases  as  the  distance  between  the 
surfaces  of  the  atoms  increases,  thus  leaving  an  amount  of  free  affinity 
which  E.  Bloch  *  has  estimated  ^'  at  lest'  than  one-half  and  more  than 
one-third  of  the  bound  energ>'  which  is  exorcised  in  actually  holding 
the  atoms  together  ■■  ^  (i.e..  represented  in  the  mutual  saturation  of 
their  valencieei). 

*  *'A.  Werner  s  1  heorie  dcr  Kohlenatoffatoms,"  p.  14,  Ijeipzig,  1903. 
•A.  Werner,  Ber.,  39,  1278  (1906). 
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In  the  case  of  so-called  double  bonds,  as  for  example,  in  the  system 
(a)2C=C(a)2,  it  is  assimied  that  the  two  carbon  atoms  are  bound 
together  by  that  part  of  the  total  affinity  of  each  carbon  atom  which 
is  left  after  deducting  from  the  total  the  amount  of  affinity  necessary  to 
hold  the  substituents.  This  residue  is  greater  than  the  amount  of 
free  affinity  neutralized  in  the  simple  union  between  two  carbon  atoms. 
Werner^  subdivides  it  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  situated  outside 
the  combining  zones  of  a  and  a  (represented  by  x,  and  x\  in  Fig.  2), 
and  the  second,  in  the  segment  between  a  and  a  (represented  by  a  and 
a',  in  Fig.  2). 


Fig.  2. 

The  forces  radiating  from  x  and  x',  act  so  uniformly  that  the  two 
atoms  are  able  to  revolve  about  a  common  axis.  The  forces  radi- 
ating from  a  and  a',  however,  are  not  so  synmietrically  distributed 
and  under  certain  conditions  must  interfere  with  the  free  rotation 
of  the  atoms.  The  latter  fact  is  without  stereochemical  significance. 
According  to  Bloch,  in  the  case  of  a  double  bond  the  amoimt  of  free 
affinity  is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  which  is  bound  and  is  relatively 
three  or  four  times  as  great  as  the  free  affinity  estimated  in  the  case  of 
single  bonds. 

By  a  similar  disposition  of  two  spheres,  Werner  represents  trebly 
bound  carbon  as  in  the  acetylene  series,  aC^Ca,  but  since  only  one 
other  atom  is  attached  to  each  carbon  sphere  the  amount  of  affinity 
left  for  binding  the  two  atoms  together  is  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  the  singly  or  doubly-linked  carbon  systems.  Bloch  found  that  the 
amount  of  free  affinity  is  twice  as  great  as  that  which  is  boimd,  and  is 
relatively  twice  as  great  as  the  free  affinity  estimated  for  the  double 
bond  and  six  times  that  estimated  for  the  single  linkage.     According 

*  Vierteljahraschr.  d.  naturf.  Ges.  in  Zurich,  36,  145. 
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to  this  conception,  the  amount  of  affinity  neutralized  in  the  manifes- 
tation of  double  and  triple  bonds  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  single 
bonds,  and  this  appears  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  acetylene 
is  stiible  at  high  temperatures.  To  account  for  the  relatively  greater 
reactivity  of  the  so-called  unsaturated  compounds,  Werner  makes 
a  distinction  between  stability  and  reactivity.  Thus  reactivity  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  free  affinity  present  on  the  atom  (see 
component  C2,  Fig.  1),  and  is  greater  for  derivatives  of  ethylene  and 
acetylene  than  for  derivatives  of  ethane.  ^  It  may  be  imagined  as  radi- 
ating beyond  the  contour  of  the  molecule,  and  in  this  way  operating 
to  attract  other  atoms  to  the  molecule  and  so  to  bring  about  chemical 
action.  From  these  considerations  it  is  obvious  that  the  triple  bond 
produces  the  most  reactive,  the  single  bond,  the  least  reactive  molecule. 
Werner  points  out,  however,  that  the  amoimt  of  free  affinity  is  not  a 
constant  either  for  singly  or  doubly  bound  carbon  but  that  it  varies 
according  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  particular  compound. 

Three  or  more  carbon  atoms  may  enter  into  combination  to  form 
either  a  chain  or  a  ring.  This  may  be  formulated  in  the  terms  of 
Werner's  theory  as  follows:  "  If  the  atoms  uniting  with  carbon  attract 
each  other  only  slightly  or  not  at  all,  the  valencies  may  be  regarded 
as  operating  through  the  comers  of  a  regular  tetrahedron.  If,  however, 
the  valencies  are  deflected  from  these  positions,  the  stability  of  the 
union  with  carbon  is  lessened,  and  this  is  the  case  in  many  ring  com- 
pounds. The  tension  in  ring  compounds  observed  by  von  Baeyer  may 
be  explained  in  terms  of  Werner's  theory  as  due  to  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  atoms  to  return  to  positions  of  the  greatest  possible 
neutralization  of  their  affinities,  and  von  Baeyer's  law  governing  tension 
in  such  cases  harmonizes  with  Werner's  conceptions  in  all  essentials. 

The  increased  reactivity  of  hydrogen  atoms  in  union  vnth  doubly 
and  trebly  boimd  carbon  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  mobility 

of  the  a  hydrogen  present  in  acids  of  the  general  formula  yCH  -COOH. 

The  latter  has  been  interpreted  by  Werner  2  as  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  oxygen  atom  in  the  carbonyl  group  requires  a  relatively  large 
part  of  the  combining  surface  of  the  carbon  atom  so  that  only  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  affinity  of  the  carbon  is  available  for  holding 
the  adjoining  carbon  atom.  Tlu^  n\sult  is  to  increase  the  total  amount 
of  free  affinity  on  this  second  carbon  atom.  Since  free  affinity  is  to  bo 
regarded  as  radiating  lK»yond  tlie  contour  of  the  molecule,  it  is  ol)vions 
that  the  substance  will  exercise  an  increased  attraction  for  other  atoms. 

»  Bor..  39,  127S  (1906). 

•Thoorir  dor  Kohlcnstoffiitoms,  p.  1G6 
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The  grotQ)iDgs  C=N  and  C=C  exert  an  influence  analogous  to  that 
of  C=0.  Bloch  ^  believes  that  stereochemical  explanations  should 
not  be  sought  in  such  cases,  and  interprets  the  reactivity  of  the  a 
hydrogen  as  due  to  the  acidifying  influence  of  the  double  bonds. 

In  the  case  of  conjugated  double  bonds,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
system  0==C — 0==C,  there  would  be  lees  free  affinity  on  the  two 
middle  than  on  the  end  carbon  atoms,  so  that  the  phenomena  may 
be  interpreted  in  mlich  the  same  way  in  terms  of  Werner's  theory  as 
in  terms  of  the  theory  of  partial  valencies  as  developed  by  Thiele.^ 

Werner  conceives  that  in  benzene  the  six  carbon  atoms  are  joined 
together  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  the  constitution  of  which  may  be 
represented  by  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3. 

Because  the  six  carbon  atoms  are  combined  in  the  same  ring,  each 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  every  other,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  any  movement  outside  of  this  sphere  of  attraction  is  restricted. 
And  since  in  benzene  every  carbon  atom  is  exactly  equivalent  to  every 
other  in  its  combining  power,  the  static  condition  of  the  molecule  will 
be  that  in  which  each  and  every  atom  is  boimd  to  its  respective 
position  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  possible  fraction  of  its  total 
affinity,  although  the  value  for  this  fraction  may  vary  for  the  indi- 
vidual atoms. 

Werner  pictures  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  chemical  affinity  between 
the  carbon  atoms  of  the  benzene  ring  in  the  following  way:  "  The 
force  of  attraction  emanating  from  a  carbon  atom  is  comparable  to  the 
emission  of  light.  Thus  atom  1  may  be  imagined  as  Imninous  and  as 
radiating  light  upon  the  other  five.  It  follows  that  of  these,  the  carbon 
atoms  in  the  orf/i o-positions  (atoms  2  and  6)  will  receive  the  same, 
and,  relatively  to  other  atoms,  the  greatest  illumination.     The  carbon 

*Theorie  der  Kohlenstoffatoms,  pp.  25,  26.  *  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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atoms  in  the  me(a-positioii  (atoms  3  and  5)  arc,  on  the  other  hand, 
partly  shaded  by  the  orf/io-carbon  atoms,  and  so  receive  very  slight 
illiunination.  Moreover,  the  light  which  is  received  by  these  atoms 
is  leas  intense  because  of  the  greater  distance  through  which  it  must 
pass.  Finally,  the  carbon  atom  in  the  para-position  (number  4) 
receives  a  relatively  great  amount  of  direct  light,  but  this  light  loses 
somewhat  in  intensity  by  reason  of  the  distance  through  which  it  must 
travel." 

This  conception  finds  expression  in  the  following  hexagonal  formula 
for  bensene: 


To  quote  Werner's  words,  "  the  six  carl)on  atoms  of  the  l)enzene  ring 
may  be  assumed  to  lie  in  the  same  plane.  The  hydrogen  atoms  are 
also  distributed  symmetrically  in  this  plane  but  are  so  arranged  as  to 
lie  outside  the  ring.  Carbon  atoms  in  the  or/Ao-positions  are  mutually 
saturated  by  the  exercise  of  a  somewhat  greater  fraction  of  their  total 
affinity  than  is  supposed  to  Ix;  represented  in  the  ethylene  tyj^e  of 
combination.  A  small  fraction  of  afl&nity,  equal  roughly  to  a  partial 
valency,  may  be  assumed  to  act  between  carbon  atoms  in  the  para- 
positions,  and  it  may  even  happen  that  still  smaller  fractions  enter  into 
the  mutual  saturations  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  rwc/a-positions."^  It 
is  obvious  that  these  valencies  correspond  to  neither  single,  double, 
nor  diagonal  bonds. 

Such  a  formula  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  Armstrong-Baeyer 
eeniric  formula  more .  nearly  than  any  other  which  has  lx»en  advanced 
to  explain  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  benzene,  but  it 
diflfers  from  it  in  certain  respects.  It  seems  indeed  to  embody  an 
entirely  new  conception  of  the  atomic  relationships  in  benzene  and  its 
derivatives.  Werner's  conceptions  have  IxM'n  somewhat  amplified 
by  E.  Bloch  and  have  been  presented  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  a  very 
comprehensive  interpretation  of  the  chemistry  of  aromatic  comjwunds. 
As  applied  in  the  mast  diverse  fields  of  organic  chemistr>'^  by  A. 
Werner,  P.  Pfeiffer,  and  E.  Bloch,  these  concejitions  have  ser\Td  to 
represent  the  most  complicated  relationships  in  such  a  way  as  to  free 
them  from  the  limitations  frequently  imposed  by  the  use  of  stnictural 
formulas. 

Werner  has  been  unusually  succes5?ful  in  the  application  of  his  theory 
in  the  field  of  inorganic  chemistry-  and  has  Ix^en  al)le  to  break  down 

*"  Handworterbuch  dcr  Natunvissenschaften,"  1915,  p.  178. 
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the  wall  of  separation  between  so-called  molecular  and  atomic  com- 
pounds. The  mechanism  by  which  whole  molecules  of  apparently 
saturated  compounds  are  held  together  is  inexpUcable  in  terms  of  the 
usual  conceptions  of  structural  chemistry  but  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
readily  comprehensible  in  terms  of  Werner's  theory,  since  this  assumes 
that  the  atoms  which  are  boimd  together  in  the  various  forms  of 
saturated  combmations  still  possess  residual  valencies  and  are  there- 
fore capable  of  further  reactions. 

As  has  been  noted,  Werner  regards  the  valency  of  each  atom  as 
distributing  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  not  only  the  affinity  of 
the  contiguous  atoms  but  also  certain  necessities  in  the  special  arrange- 
ments of  these  atoms  in  the  molecule.  First  of  all,  he  distinguishes 
between  compounds  of  the  first  order  and  of  the  second  order  by 
supposing  that,  while  the  former  represent  compounds  in  which  the 
principal  valencies  of  the  respective  atoms  are  saturated,  this  does  not 
necessarily  exhaust  the  affinity  at  the  disposal  of  the  atoms  in  question. 
If  further  combinations  take  place,  compoimds  of  the  second  order 
will  be  formed.  In  developing  this  conception  Werner  has  introduced 
the  terms  principal  and  auxiliary  valencies  to  denote  the  above  two 
kinds  of  combination.  Principal  valencies  correspond  to  ordinary 
valencies  and  bind  together  such  atoms  or  groups  as  are  capable  of 
existing  as  independent  ions,  or  are  equivalent  to  such  ions,  as  for 
example 

CI,        Na,        NO2,        CH3,   etc. 

Auxiliary  valencies,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  an  entirely  new  con- 
ception and  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  dotted  lines.  They  are 
met  with  in  the  case  of  such  radicals  as  are  capable  of  functioning  as 
whole  molecules  and  which  cannot  exist  or  function  as  independent 
ions,  as  for  example 

H2O      ;     H3N      ;     HCl     ;     O2       ;     (CH3)3B      ; 

(CN)2Fe^:?^^]     (CN)3Fe:    -    etc. 

These  radicals  may  be  regarded  as  entering  into  chemical  combinations 
only  through  the  exercise  of  auxiliary  or  residual  affinities. 

The  two  kmds  of  valencies  may  be  distinguished  by  their  energy 
content,  the  principal  valencies  representing,  in  general,  greater 
affinity  than  the  auxiliary.  The  difference  is,  however,  one  of  degree 
and  depends  upon  the  relative  amount  of  saturation  of  the  other 
valencies.  Both  types  must  be  regarded  as  components  of  the  total 
affinity  of  the  atom,  and  there  is  no  really  sharp  Une  of  demarcation 
between  them.     They  mei^,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  pass  one 
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into  the  other,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  degree  of  saturation  of  one 
kind  of  valence  must  tend  either  to  strengthen  or  weaken  the  other. 

The  number  of  principal  valencies  which  a  given  atom  is  capable 
<rf  exercising  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  atoms  with  which  it  is  in  combination.  This  follows  from  the 
fact  that  the  relative  strength  of  combination  between  atoms  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  atoms,  and  any  change  in  the  amount  of  afhnity 
exercised  by  the  valencies  must  be  accompanied  by  a  change  in  their 
number,  if  the  total  affinity  of  the  atom  in  question  is  to  1x5  saturated. 
Thus  iron,  for  example,  has  a  maximum  of  three  principal  valencies 
for  chlorine,  while  this  number  may  be  increased  for  oxygen.  The 
total  affinity  exercised  by  the  iron  in  each  case  may  be  regarded  as  the 
resultant  of  the  strengths  of  attraction  of  all  the  atoms  entering  into 
chemical  combination  with  it.  Allowing  for  variation  in  the  number 
of  valencies,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  maximum  number  of  principal 
valencies  for  each  element. 

Although  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total  affinity  of  the 

atom   is  needed  in  the  exercise  of  auxiliary  valencies,  there  exists, 

nevertheless,  a  maximal  numl)cr  for  each  element.     In  order  to  answer 

the  question  as  to  what  factors  govern  the  limiting  value  of  this  nirni- 

ber  in  any  given  case,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  conditions.imder 

which  the  saturation  of  such  valencies  takes  place.    Structural  formulas 

are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  radicals  which  imite  to  form 

a  given  chemical  comjiound  are  adjacent  to  each  other  and  in  direct 

union.     It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  such  groups  are  inmiovable, 

but  it  must  be  assumed  that  no  atom  or  group  occupies  wholly  or  in 

part  the   space  which  belongs  to  some  other  atom  as  its  particular 

q>hcTe  of  rotation.     Now,  if  the  atoms  in  a  molecule  are  joined  to  a 

central  atom  by  means  of  i)rincipal  and  auxiliary  valencies,  it  follows 

from  ^vhat  has  just  been  said  that  only  a  limited  numl)er  will  find  places 

in  the  space  immediately  surrounding  this  central  atom.     The  space 

contiguous  to  a  central  atom  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  first  sphere,"  and 

the  atoms  occupying  positions  witJiin  the  first  sphere  may  be  regarded 

as  in  direct  imion  with  the  central  atom.     The.  "  coordination  number  " 

of  the  atom  is  the  term  lused  l)y  Wemei-  to  express  the  nimiber  of 

atoms  which,  in  a  given  case,  can  hold  jiositions  within  the  first  or 

nndissociable  zone  of  the  central  atom.     Such  atoms  or  groups  may  be 

regarded  as  bound  to  the  central  atom  either  by  principal  or  auxiliary 

viJencies;    they  may  also  be  bound  to  other  atoms  which  occupy 

positions  in  the  second  or  dissociabk*  zone  with  R>s}x^ct  to  the  central 

atom. 

While  the  values  of  the  eoordijiation  number  of  the  different  elements 
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may  vary  and,  in  case  of  a  given  element,  may  even  be  different  under 
different  conditions,  only  the  maximal  value  need  be  considered  at 
present.  By  this  is  meant  the  maximum  number  of  atoms  which  are 
capable  of  combination  in  the  first  sphere.  It  is  relatively  independent 
of  the  nature  of  these  atoms  and  is  governed  largely  by  the  amoimt 
of  space  constituting  the  first  zone.  Those  compounds  in  which  the 
maximal  value  has  been  reached  are  said  to  be  coordinately  saturated. 
The  maximal  value  of  the  coordination  niunber  of  a  given  atom  may 
be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  constitution  of  all  of  its  known  com- 
poimds,  and  in  the  case  of  a  very  great  number  of  elements  is  equal 
to  six.  In  the  case  of  carbon,  however,  it  is  equal  to  four;  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the  elements  which  occupy  positions  next  to  carbon 
in  the  Periodic  System,  namely,  boron  and  nitrogen,  also  have  coor- 
dination niunbers  equal  to  four.  The  coordination  nimiber  and  the 
niunber  representing  the  principal  valencies  are  identical  in  the  case 
of  carbon,  but  in  the  case  of  a  very  great  number  of  other  elements 
this  is  not  true.  Usually  the  coordination  niunber  (equal  to  6)  and 
the  maximum  niunber  of  auxiliary  valencies  are  identical.  Finally 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  many  of  the  compounds  of  a  given  element 
its  maximum  coordination  number  is  not  reached,  such  compounds 
being  spoken  of  as  coordinately  unsaturated. 

The  existence  of  partial  valencies  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  substances  which  contain  singly  bound  atoms  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  those  having  unsaturated  groupings.  This  fact  was  first 
recognized  by  R.  Anschutz,  ^  but  its  general  application  was  established 
by  Werner.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  atom  Me  is  attached 
to  several  atoms,  among  which  is  the  atom  X,  by  means  of  single  unit 
valencies.  If  the  character  of  its  union  with  the  other  atoms  is  such  as 
to  engage  a  very  large  fraction  of  its  total  affinity,  it  follows  that  it 
will  have  relatively  less  affinity  available  for  saturating  the  valency 
offered  by  X.  The  valency  of  X  will  not,  therefore,  be  fully  neutralized 
by  its  union  with  Me  and  the  fraction  of  affinity  which  remains  free 
may,  under  certain  conditions,  function  as  a  partial  valency  in  the 
formation  of  molecular  compounds  such  as  MeX  ...  A. 

In  order  to  test  the  experimental  accuracy  of  this  deduction  from 
his  theory,  Werner  ^  first  investigated  inoi^anic  compounds  of  the  gen- 
eral formula  MeXn,  where  n  represents  the  maximal  number  of  valen- 
cies of  the  atom  Me,  and  where  the  compound  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  apparently  fully  saturated.  He  was  able  to  show  that  the 
halides  SCU,  SeCU,  PBrs,  PCI5  and  others  react  readily  with  chlorides, 

»  Zeitschr.  Electrochemie,  32,  (1904);  and  Annalen  der  Chemie,  846,  397  (1906). 
«Ber.,  89,  1278(1905). 
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such  as  AuClai  FeCUi  AICI3,  SbCls,  SnCU,  etc.,  to  form  addition 
products  of  the  formula  SCU-AuCls,  SCU-FeCls,  (SCU)2SnCl4,  etc. 
From  this  Werner  concluded  that  one  of  the  halogen  atoms  in  each 
member  of  the  first  series  of  compounds,  as  for  example  CISCI3, 
actually  possesses  the  power  of  exercising  a  partial  valency. 

Oiiganic  halides  have  in  niunerous  instances  been  observed  to 
behave  in  the  same  way.  Triphenylmethyl  chloride,  for  example, 
reacts  with  chlorides,  such  as  ZnCb,  AlCla,  SnCU,  etc.,  to  form  addition 
products  of  the  type 

(C6H5)3CC1  .  .  .  SnCU 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  substance  the  chlorine  atom  is  so  active 
that  it  enters  into  combinations  with  water,  alcohol  and  other  reagents. 
Werner  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  this  reactivity  is  not  conditioned 
by  the  negative  character  of  the  three  phenyl  groups,  since  tril)enzoyl- 
methylbromide  (C6H6CO)3CBr,  contains  an  inactive  halogen  atom, 
but  that  it  depends  upon  a  weakening  of  the  fourth  valency  of  the 
methane  carbon  atom  in  the  triphenylmethyl  radical.  Such  a  weak- 
ening of  valency  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  almost  all 
erf  the  affinity  of  the  methane  carbon  atom  is  required  for  the  satura- 
tion of  the  three  phenyl  groups  and  that,  therefore,  very  little  is  avail- 
able for  holding  a  fourth  atom  or  group.  This  interpretation  is  further 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  aliphatic  hydn^en  in  triphenylmcthane 
is  much  more  reactive  than  a  hydrogen  in  methane  and  the  molecule 
is  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  other  molecules  to  form 
addition  products.  * 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  the  case  of  many  other 
apparently  saturated  compounds,  so  that  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
the  afiinity  represented  by  single  bonds  is  frequently  subject  to  very 
considerable  variations.  This  conception  may  Ixj  applied  to  the 
solution  of  diverse  problems  of  general  theoretical  importance  as 
Siegfried  Skraup  ^  has  recently  pointed  out. 

Ammonium  compounds  in  organic  chemistry  have  l)een  studied 
in  great  detail  by  Werner,  and  the  interpretation  of  their  constitution 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  theory  may  l)e  considered  at  this  point. 
Ammonium  chloride,  according  to  Werner,  has  neither  the  fonnula 
NHa-HCl  (molecular  formula)  nor  the  formula  NH4CI  (valence  for- 
mula), but  must  be  regarded  as  built  up  in  the  following  way:  both 
ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  possess  auxiliary  valencies,  the  fonner 
on  the  nitrogen,  the  latter  upon  the  hydrogen  atom;   and  the  union  of 

'Ber.,89,  1284  (lOOf)). 

'  Annalen  der  Chemic,  419,  1  (1910),  also  sih?  DUsertution,  Wurzburg,  1919. 
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their  molecules  to  form  ammonium  chloride  is  accompanied  by  the 
neutralization  of  these  valencies.    Thus: 

H3N  ...  +  ...  HC1=H3N  .  .  .  HCl 

A  study  of  the  product  shows  that  the  properties  of  the  chlorine 
present  in  it  diflfer  in  no  important  way  from  the  properties  of  the 
chlorine  ion  in  hydrochloric  acid;  and  from  this  it  follows  that  the 
imion  between  chlorine  and  hydrogen  must  be  similar  in  the  two  cases. 
Hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  seen  to  have  lost  its  ionic  properties 
as  the  result  of  the  change.  Such  a  compoimd  of  the  higher  order  is 
referred  to  by  Werner  as  an  addition  product  ("Anlagerungsver- 
bindimg  ")  and  belongs  to  a  class  of  ammonium  compoimds  which  must 
be  sharply  differentiated  from  a  second  class,  namely  the  alkyl 
ammonium  salts. 

The  hydriodide  of  methylamine,  which  results  from  the  interaction 
of  methyliodide  and  ammonia,  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  illustration 
of  an  alkyl-anmionium  salt.  The  carbon  atom  in  methyliodide  must 
be  regarded,  according  to  Werner's  theory,  as  coordinately  saturated, 
and  from  this  it  follows  that  combination  with  ammonia  takes  place 
as  a  result  of  the  displacement  of  one  of  the  atoms  occup3ring  a  coor- 
dmate  position.  The  change  in  the  properties  of  iodine  as  a  result 
of  this  reaction  leads  to  the  assimiption  that  it  has  been  det<ached  in 
some  way  from  its  original  position  with  reference  to  carbon.  For 
example,  the  iodine  might  shift  its  position  from  carbon  to  pentavalent 
nitrogen  as  is  expressed  in  the  following  equation: 

H3CI+N=H3CNI 
H3  H3 

According  to  Werner,  such  an  assumption  is  both  capricious  and  false 
and  should  be  discarded.  He  explains  the  reaction  as  follows:  in  this 
transformation  the  iodine  atom  continues  to  remain  in  union  with  the 
central  carbon  atom  even  after  its  removal  from  a  coordinate  position 
with  reference  to  the  latter.  This  conception  supposes  that  the  satu- 
ration of  the  aflSnity  of  iodine  takes  place  outside  the  first  sphere  of  the 
carbon,  since  the  intrusion  of  nitrogen  has  filled  all  four  coordinate 
positions  within  the  first  sphere.  According  to  this  interpretation 
the  reaction  is  to  be  formulated  as  follows: 

H3CI  +  NH3  =  I(H3C  .  .  .  NHs) 

The  elements  or  groups  directly  attached  to  the  central  atom  whether 
by  principal  or  auxiliary  valencies,  and  represented  as  in  the  first 
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BonCi  are  included  within  brackets.  The  position  of  the  halogen 
outside  the  brackets  is  intended  to  indicate  a  difference  in  its  attachment 
to  the  central  atom,  and  to  show  a  tendency  to  ionization  in  solution. 
This  latter  property  is  possessed  in  common  by  all  atoms  or  groups 
occupying  positions  in  the  second  or  "  dissociable  zone." 

All  salt-like  derivatives  of  organic  bases  (ammonium,  phosphonium, 
arsonium  and  thionium  salts)  may  be  formulated  in  an  analogous 
manner,  as  for  example: 

X(H3C  .  .  .  NRa);      X(H3C  .  .  .  PR3); 
X(H3C  .  .  .  AsR.,);      X(H3C  .  .  .  SR3) 

Werner  calls  compounds  of  this  type  intra-addition  products  ("  Ein- 
lagerungsverbindungen*'),  since  their  configuration  presupposes  a  change 
in  the  position  of  a  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  or  other  atom  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner  sphere  of  the  central  atom.  Werner  assumes,  further, 
that  imder  certain  conditions  it  is  possible  for  compounds  of  this  type 
to  rearrange  to  form  normal  addition  products. 

In  other  words,  a  tautomeric  relation  may  be  imagined  to  exist 
between  these  two  classes  of  compounds  as  is  expressed  below: 

I(H3C  .  .  .  NH2)  ?=^  H3C— NH2 
H  HI 

Carbonium  form  Hydronium  form 

and  analogously: 

HOCHaC  .  .  .  NH2)  ?=^H3C— NH2 


H  HOH 

It  is  possible  that  in  many  instances  isomers  of  this  type  are  present 
in  solutions.  In  the  case  of  t<*tra-alkyl  ammonium  compounds,  how- 
ever, isomerism  is  obviously  out  of  question  and  these  substances  are, 
therefore,  assumed  to  possess  the  carbonium  structure. 

The  salts  of  quaternary'  unsaturated  bases  rei)resent  two  important 
classes  of  compounds,  which  may  be  more  clearly  understood  when 
their  structure  is  interpreted  in  the  terms  of  Werner's  theory.  The 
salts  of  the  quaternary  unsaturated  bases  include  all  compounds  which 
are  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  alkyl  quinolonium  salts  and  to  the 
salts  of  the  basic  dyes  derived  from  triphenylmethane.  Substances 
of  this  type  are  not  capable  of  being  transformed  into  stable  ammoniiun 
bases.  When  such  combinations  are  hydrolyzed  into  the  corresponding 
bases  they  suffer  an  intramolecular  rearrangement  which  involves 
a  shifting  of  the  hydroxyl  group  from  nitrogen  to  carbon  and  the 
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formation  of  products  which  veiy  closely  resemble  the  hydronium 
compounds.  Werner  explains  this  reaction  as  follows:  "  the  carbon 
atom  adjoining  the  nitrogen  in  these  compoimds  has  one  free  coor- 
dinate position.  The  salt  reacts  to  give  primarily  a  base  of  the  car- 
bonium  type  which  then  suffers  rearrangement.  In  this  process  the 
hydroxyl  group  shifts  from  its  original  position  to  the  free  coordinate 
position  on  the  carbon  and  thus  enters  into  direct  union  with  this 
element.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  readjustment  of 
affinity  relations  in  the  molecule.  The  reaction  may  be  represented 
thus: 

I(CH3  .  .  .  NC  >CH    ->    H0(H3C  .  .  . 


H3CN 


The  same  general  scheme  holds  for  analogous  rearrangements  which 
take  place  in  the  case  of  the  basic  derivatives  of  triphenylmethane. 
In  regard  to  diazonium  salts,  Werner  makes  this  statement:^  "the 
analogy  which  exists  between  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  diazonium 
salts  and  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  methyl  anunonium  iodide 
from  methyliodide  and  ammonia  is  suggested  by  the  following 
expression: 

CeHsI+N    ->     (CeHs  .  .  .  N)I 


.  N  N 

A  study  of  the  above  formulas  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that, 
although  the  carbon  atom  in  imion  with  iodine  in  phenyliodide  is 
represented  as  in  combination  with  only  three  atoms  and  therefore 
must  be  regarded  as  coordinately  imsaturated,  it  actually  behaves 
like  a  coordinately  saturated  atom.  This  behavior  must  be  due  to 
the  constitution  of  the  benzene  ring.  It  follows  from  a  consideration 
of  space   relationships  that   the   saturation   of  a  fourth  coordinate 

•  Annalen  der  Chemie,  322,  290  (1902). 
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position  in  the  case  of  any  single  carbon  atom  would  weaken  the 
afi&nity  by  which  the  ring  is  held  together  and  in  this  way  destroy  the 
aromatic  character  of  the  ring  system.  The  behavior  of  carbon  atoms 
in  aromatic  rings  differs  markedly  from  the  behavior  of  aliphatic  carbon, 
and  is  characterized  in  particular  by  the  fact  that  the  atoms  thus 
bound  together  in  a  ring  are  unable  to  enter  into  indirect  forms  of 
combination  with  atoms  or  radicals  outside  the  ring.  Thus  the  nature 
of  the  union  of  the  carbon  atoms  in  aromatic  compounds  sets  a  definite 
stamp  upon  the  character  of  the  coordination  formulas  of  diazonium 
salts,  and  also  of  salts  of  aniline  and  of  iodonium  salts.  This  may  be 
smnmed  up  by  sa3ring  that  the  negative  radical,  which  is  joined  to  a 
carbon  atom  in  the  ring  by  the  saturation  of  one  valency,  may  be 
displaced  from  its  position  in  the  first  sphere  to  a  position  in  the 
second  sphere  with  reference  to  that  carbon,  by  the  interposition  of 
other  atoms  or  groups  such  as  N,  I,  NH3,  etc.,  but  not  by  the  inter- 
position of  hydrogen.  The  compounds  resulting  from  reactions  in 
the  cases  mentioned  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

(Cefts  .  .  .  N)I,     (CcHs  .  .  .  1)1,     (CeHs  .  .  .  NHs)! 

II  I 

N  CoHs 

While  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  compounds  these  formulas  correspond 
to  those  which  are  usually  assigned  to  these  substances,  their  signifi- 
cance from  the  point  of  view  of  valence  chemistry  is  quite  different, 
for  they  serve  to  express  the  strongly  marked  individual  character 
of  this  class  of  bodies  as  compared  with  the  behavior  of  ordinary 
ammonium,  phosphonium,  sulphonium,  etc.,  derivatives.  For  example, 
the  great  instability  of  the  salts  of  the  aromatic  amines,  and  the 
similarity  of  behavior  between  iodonium  and  thallium  salts  finds  expres- 
sion in  these  formulas. 


CHAPTER  VI 
RECENT  THEORIES  IN  REGARD  TO  VALENCY 

The  development  of  Werner's  theory  in  regard  to  the  mechanism 
of  chemical  combinations  has  opened  anew  the  whole  problem  as  to 
the  nature  of  valency.  While  this  question  is  one  which  cannot  readily 
be  settled,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  there  is  a  tendency  at  the 
present  time  to  interpret  valency  in  terms  of  electrochemical  concep- 
tions. The  whole  matter  is,  however,  in  a  state  of  flux  and  no  explana- 
tion which  is  of  universal  application  has  as  yet  been  foimd.  The 
various  theories  of  valency  which  have  been  advanced  from  time  to 
time  have  had,  nevertheless,  a  more  or  less  pronounced  influence 
upon  the  theory  of  structural  organic  chemistry,  so  that  their  origin 
and  development  must  now  be  considered. 

Hugo  Kauffmann  has  recently  advanced  a  theory  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  atomic  relationships  which  attempts  to  express  Thiele's 
and  Werner's  ideas  concerning  valency  in  terms  of  current  electro- 
chemical conceptions.  According  to  Kauffmann,  a  single  valency 
is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  separate  unified  force  but  as  made  up  of  a 
bundle  of  force  lines.  If  the  lines  of  force  which  constitute  such  a 
bundle  are  distributed  among  a  number  of  different  atoms,  this  fact 
is  represented  by  as  many  lines  as  there  are  valency  parts.  Valency 
is  then  said  to  be  dispersed  ("  zerspUttert ").  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  of  the  lines  of  force  which  roughly  correspond  to  a  unit  valency 
are  used  to  hold  but  one  other  atom,  this  fact  is  represented  by  a 
single  line  or  bond.  This  is  equivalent  in  all  essentials  to  the  sign 
which  is  commonly  employed  to  represent  the  current  conception  of 
unit  valencies,  except  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  imiform  strength, 
since  Kauffmann's  theory  supposes  that  the  strength  of  the  single 
bonds  which  operate  between  chemical  atoms  varies  greatly  under 
different  conditions.  In  any  given  instance,  the  strength  of  valency 
may  be  measured  by  the  relative  nimiber  of  force  lines  which  consti- 
tute a  bundle. 

A  system  of  valency  lines  is  assumed  to  radiate  into  space  in  much 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  electric  lines  of  force,  and  the  space 
which  they  fill  is,  therefore,  referred  to  as  a  valence  field.    Such  a 
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valence  field  may  become  an  electric  field  if  the  course  of  the  valence 
lines  is  interrupted  by  the  interposition  of  electrons.^  The  valence  fields 
which  are  thus  assmned  to  be  present  on  every  molecule  are  represented 
in  the  same  way  as  other  force  fields,  namely,  by  means  of  arching 
lines  which  extend  out  into  the  surrounding  space.  It  follows  that 
the  relative  amoimt  of  space  which  is  occupied  by  a  given  valence 
field  will  correspond  roughly  to  the  relative  outside  diameter  of  the 
bundle  of  valence  lines  which  constitute  it.  This  conception  is  in 
agreement  with  the  observed  fact  that  molecules  which  contain 
double  bonds  have  relatively  greater  molecular  volumes  than  those 
which  contain  single  bonds.  The  arch,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  valence  lines  radiating  from  definite  i)Ositions  on  the  surfaces  of 
each  of  the  two  diflfercnt  atoms,  must  be  regarded  as  corresponding 
to  a  condition  of  tension  similar  to  that  in  a  l^nt  spring.  This  tension 
will  obviously  depend  upon  the  relative  curve  of  the  arch,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  valence  field. 
Kauffmann  assumes  that  such  points  of  strain  in  a  molecule  are 
simultaneously  points  of  increased  chemical  reactivity.  The  relatively 
great  chemical  activity  of  atoms  which  are  in  union  by  means  of  double 
bonds  is,  therefore,  explained  as  due  to  tension  in  the  valence  field 
which  results  from  this  union.  The  tension  is  relieved  by  breaking 
the  arch  in  those  outermost  regions  where  the  strain  is  greatest.  The 
aflSnity  which  is  set  free  in  this  way  then  acts  to  hold  new  atoms  or 
groups. 

According  to  this  conception,  partial  valencies  represent  varying 
fractions  of  valency  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  principal  valen- 
cies only  by  the  fact  that  they  are  appreciably  weaker.  Changes  in 
the  valency  of  a  given  element  are  interpreted  as  due  merely  to  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  the  total  affinity  of  its  atom. 

Ionization  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  same  general  cause,  resulting 
in  a  particular  condition  of  valence  dispersion.  The  following  formulas 
have,  for  example,  been  advanced  to  explain  the  ionization  of  ammonium 
chloride  and  nitric  acid : 

Kauffmann's  theory  has  found  its  most  important  application 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  conceptions  which  are  embodied 
in  the  Auxochrome  theory  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  referred  to  again 

1  "  Die  Valenzlehre/'  p.  531. 
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in  a  later  chapter  which  deals  with  the  relation  between  color  and 
constitution  in  organic  compounds. 

The  hypothesis  which  O.  Hinsberg  has  developed  in  regard  to 
valency  centers  in  the  atoms  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
but  can  only  be  referred  to  in  passing,^  since  lack  of  space  in  the 
present  volmne  prevents  its  detailed  consideration. 

Finally,  the  theory  of  J.  Stark  must  be  considered.  This  theoiy 
differs  from  those  which  have  just  been  discussed  in  that  it  seeks  to 
connect  absorption  phenomena  in  organic  chemistry  with  certain 
fundamental  physical  assumptions  which  underlie  the  electromagnetic 
theory  of  light.  Stark  points  out  that  while  chemists  have  been 
content  with  the  assumption  that  material  bodies  are  built  up  from 
indivisible  particles  called  atoms,  physicists,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
long  held  the  view  that  the  atoms  are  themselves  composite  bodies. 
This  conclusion  was  first  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  observations  obtained 
in  the  spectral  analysis  of  the  emanations  of  radioactive  bodies. 
Further  study  of  radioactive  substances  led  to  the  formulation  of  an 
hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  direct  disintegration  of  the  atom,  which 
received  immediate  verification  and  which  resulted,  among  other 
things,  in  the  formulation  of  the  following  general  assumptions: 

1.  The  chemical  elements  disintegrate  to  give  minute  particles, 
which,  whatever  their  source,  are  alike  in  that  each  possesses  a  mass 
equal  to  1/1700  that  of  a  hydrogen  atom,  and  carries  a  negative  electric 
charge  equal  to  4.7X10"*°  electrostatic  units.  The  minute  electrified 
particles  are  called  electrons y  and  when  formed  from  the  various  elements 
are  not  only  identical  in  mass  but  carry  identical  electrical  charges. 

2.  The  residue,  which  is  left  after  one  or  more  electrons  have  been 
split  off  from  a  chemical  atom,  is  found  to  possess  an  equivalent  positive 
charge  (positive  ion).  The  mass  of  such  a  positively  chained  particle 
belongs  to  the  same  mathematical  order  of  magnitude  as  does  that 
of  an  atom.  So  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  the  positive 
charge  on  this  particle  without  destroying  the  integrity  of  the  whole 
individual.  It  follows  that  the  positive  ions  formed  from  different 
chemical  atoms  are  different.  In  other  words,  while  the  most  varied 
chemical  individuals  all  give  rise  to  one  and  the  same  kind  of  negative 
electrons,  they  do  not  give  identical  positive  quanta. 

The  assimiption  that  the  chemical  atom  is  composed  of  a  positively 
charged  nucleus  and  of  an  electron  in  union  with  it  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  that  the  positive  residues  are  themselves  built  up 
of  electrons,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  positive  assurance  as  to  whether 

» Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  93,  302;  94,  179  (1916);  95,  121;  96,  166  (1917);  98, 
145  (1918);  99,232(1919);  Ber.,52,26(1919). 
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this  is,  or  is  not,  the  case.  According  to  Stark  ^  the  positive  charge 
of  an  ion  is  not  distributed  uniformly  through  the  particle  but  is  located 
at  that  particular  point  on  the  atom  from  which  the  electron  was 
dischai^d.  The  positive  and  negative  quanta  that  thus  constitute 
a  chemical  atom  must  be  imagined  as  in  combination  with  each  other 
not  only  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  atom  but  also  in  the  interior  of  the 
atom,  and  it  must  be  assumed,  further,  that  the  separation  of  any 
single  electric  quantum  from  this  state  of  combination  results  in  the 
formation  of  positive  and  negative  ions. 

Stark  assiunes  that  the  electric  quanta  have  a  certain  freedom  of 
motion  inside  the  space  defined  by  the  atom,  and  that  these  movements 
correspond  to  currents  (electric  fields),  which  in  turn  give  rise  to 
corresponding  magnetic  fields.  But  while  electric  and  magnetic  forces 
must  thus  be  imagined  as  operating  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  atoms, 
the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
former,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  observations  up  to  the  present 
time.  Though  the  part  played  by  the  magnetic  forces  in  the  attrac- 
tion and  binding  together  of  atoms  is  slight,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not 
impossible  that  these  forces  act  in  conjunction  with  electric  forces. 
Stark  calculates,  further,  that  forces  of  gravity  are  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible  when  compared  with  other  forces  operating  between  atoms. 

A  close  study  by  chemists  and  physicists  of  the  association  of  atoms 
indicates  that  the  chemical  atoms  do  not  interpenetrate  in  their  com- 
binations, but  are  bound  together  mainly  by  their  outer  surfaces.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  surface  of  a  chemical  atom  may  be  adequately 
represented  by  a  three-dimensional  arrangement  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive electrical  charges.  If  the  great  difference  in  size  between  the 
fundamental  imits  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  is  considered, 
the  surface  of  the  atom  must  be  pictured  as  made  up  of  extended  zones 
of  positive  electricity,  and  between  or  even  above  these  the  compara- 
tively small  point-like  negative  electrons.^  Since  lines  of  force  radiate 
from  the  electrons  to  the  positive  quanta  on  the  atom,  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  electric  field. 

Different  kinds  of  atoms  differ  not  only  in  the  number  of  valence 
electrons  but  also  in  the  distance  of  these  electrons  from  the  upper 

iJahrb.  der  Radioaktivitat  und  Elektronik  5,  124  (1908);  6,  12  (1909);  9,  15 
(1912);  Physikal.  Zeitschr.,  9.  85;  H.  Ley,  "  Farbe  und  Konstitution,"  68  and  103 
(1911),  also  J.  Stark  "  Die  Atomionen  chemischer  Elemente  und  ihre  Kanalstrahl- 
enspektra,"  Berlin  1913;  "ElektrischeSpektralanalyse  chemischen  Atome,"  Leipzig, 
1914;   "  Die  Elektrizitat  in  chemischen  Atom,"  Leipzig,  1915. 

« Compare  Rutherford  and  Bohr,  Phil.  Mag.,  21,  669  (1912);  25,  10  (1913);  and 
volumes  26  to  30;  also  L.  Zehnder,  "  Ucber  den  Atombau,"  Verhandl.  der  Deutschen 
Phys.  Ges.,  1916,  324. 
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surface  of  the  atom,  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  force  radiating  from 
them,  the  extension  of  the  positively  charged  zones  on  the  atom,  etc. 
It  also  follows  that  one  and  the  same  atom  may  possess  electrons  located 
at  different  distances  from  the  center  of  the  atom  and  corresponding 
positive  zones  of  varying  extensions. 

K  an  electron  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  chemical  atom  is  at  rest 
it  follows  that  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  upon  it  must  be 
zero  and,  further,  if  it  is  displaced  from  this  position  work  must  be 
done.  For  example,  if  an  electron  is  imagined  as  removed  from  it« 
position  of  rest  by  the  action  of  a  force  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
symmetry  of  its  field  of  force,  it  will  simultaneously  tend  to  be  pulled 
back  into  its  original  position  by  the  development  of  an  equal  force 
acting  in  the  opposite  direction,  although  it  is  also  conceivable  that 
an  electron  might  move  over  the  whole  upper  surface  of  its  atom 
without  the  development  of  any  resistance.  If  the  electron  is  removed 
to  a  greater  and  greater  distance  from  its  atom,  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome  gradually  decreases  until  a  limit  is  reached  when  the 
resistance  is  equal  to  zero  and  when  the  electron  separates  completely 
from  its  atom. 

According  to  Stark,  atoms  are  much  more  variable  in  constitution 
than  has  previously  been  supposed,  since  every  displacement  of  an 
electron  from  its  position  of  rest  is  attended  by  fimdamental  changes 
in  its  electric  field.  These  effects  extend  below  the  surface  of  the  atom, 
since  changes  in  the  position  and  extension  of  the  positive  zones  must 
produce  simultaneous  internal  changes.  Thus  each  position  of  a  valence 
electron  corresponds  to  a  definite  condition  of  the  atom  as  a  whole, 
or  in  other  words,  a  condition  of  equilibrium  exists  between  the 
electron  and  its  atom.  If,  however,  an  electron  is  displaced  from  its 
position  of  rest,  as,  for  example,  by  the  chemical  action  of  another 
atom,  the  equilibrium  in  the  system  representing  the  relation  of  the 
electron  to  its  atom  is  destroyed. 

Negative  electrons  located  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  atoms  may, 
according  to  Stark,  be  regarded  as  valence  electrons ,  since  they  serve 
to  bind  one  atom  to  another  and  therefore  perform  the  same  functions 
as  have  in  the  past  been  attributed  to  valency.  In  terms  of  Stark's 
theory  the  valency  of  a  chemical  element  corresponds  to  the  number 
of  electrons  which  are  present  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  its  atoms. 
Combinations  between  atoms  result  from  the  attractions  exercised 
by  the  positive  zones  of  one  atom  for  electrons  located  on  the  upper 
surfaces  of  others.  Moreover,  since  the  structure  of  an  electric  field 
is  usually  represented  by  the  course  and  density  of  the  lines  of  force 
which  originate  at  positive  charges  and  end  at  equally  great  negative 
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chai^fi,  we  must  imagine  a  ^stem  of  ]inos  of  force  radiating  in  all 
directions  from  the  poinl^like  negative  electrons  and  terminating  in  the 
extended  positive  zones.  The  point-like  origin  and  the  diverging  course 
of  the  lines  of  force  are  important  facts  lo  he  remembered  in  consider- 
ing the  imion  Iwlwcen  one  atom  and  another,  since  disparity  in  the  size 
of  the  positive  and  negative  units  of  electricity  must  be  regarded  as 
the  detennining  factors  in  establishing  simple  relationships  between 
atoms. 

Stark  divides  chemical  atoms  into  three  general  classes,  namely 
electro-positive,  elect ro-neg;ative  and  electro-dual  ("  elect rozwiefach  "). 
For  example,  an  atom,  or,  in  other  words,  the  valence  field  of  an  atom, 
may  be  regarded  as  electro-positive  in  character  when  its  eleclron 
is  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  atom  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
diameter  of  the  atom.  Fig.  1  reprejients  diagranunatically  a  sector  of 
a  positive  valence  field  in  a  plane  which  cuts  both  the  atom  and  its 
electron.  The  figuii'  also  indicates  the  extension  of  the  field  in  which 
the  electron  may  be  regarded  as  at  rest  with  reference  to  its  atom. 


Fw.  1.  Fio,  2. 

The  picture  present^-d  by  a  negative  valence  ficki  is  quite  different, 

a  Fig.  2  shows.     Here  the  valence  electron  is  represented  as  in  cloee 

proximity  to  the  surface  of  it«  atom.     The  indentation  serves  to  show 

that  the  free  movement  of  the  electron  is  limit^nf  and  that  the  field 

in  which  it  may  l)e  regarded  as  at  rest  with  reference  to  its  atom  is 

much  contracted  and  almost  point-like  as  compareii  to  that  shown  in 

Fig.   1-     The  lines  of  ff>rep  which  radiate  from  the  electron   to  the 

poeitive  zone  on  the  surface  of  the  atom  are  represented  as  strongly 

deflected,  and  the  electric  field  which  they  cover  is,  therefore,  much 

ore  extensive  than  in  the  case  of  an  electro-positive  atom. 

Electro-positive  and  electro-negative  atoms  differ  in  their  ability 

I  to  combine  with  the  negative  electrons  of  other  atoms  and  thus  to  enter 

[  into  various  forms  of  chemical  combination.     Electro-positive  atoms,  for 

mple,  are  so  fully  engaged  in  holdii^  the  valence  electrons  which 
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properly  belong  to  iJiem  that  thej-  may  be  nasumed  to  have  veiy 
littUt  free  affinity  with  which  to  attract  and  hold  the  electrons  of  other 
atoms.  Under  these  circiirastjinces  chemical  combination  with  other 
atoms  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  negative  electrons.  In 
other  words,  the  union  of  electro-positive  atoms  with  other  atoms  results 
from  the  saturation  of  lines  of  force  emanating  from  their  electrons 
rather  than  from  the  positive  zones  of  the  atoms  themselves.  Electro- 
negative atoms,  on  the  other  hand,  passess  the  power  to  attract  and 
hold  a  greater  number  of  electrons  than  properly  belong  to  them  and 
they  are,  therefore,  capable  of  entering  into  chemical  relationships 
with  other  atoms  through  the  saturation  of  lines  of  force  emanating 
from  the  positive  zones  of  their  atoms.  It  follows  that  chemical 
combination  between  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  atoms 
results  from  the  saturation  of  lines  of  force  emanating  from  negative 
electrons  attached  to  the  electro-positive  atoms  and  terminating  in 
positive  zones  on  the  surfaces  of  the  electro-negative  atoms.' 

Electro-dual  atoms  are.  assumed  by  Stark  to  be  more  or  leas  inter- 
mediate in  8tnictim>  betw^xsn  electro-positive  and  electro-negative 
atoms.  They  resemble  the  latter  in  that  the  free  movement  of  their 
valence  electrons  is  restricted.  In  other  words,  the  field  in  which 
the  electron  is  at  rest  with  reference  to  its  atom  is  contracted  and 
almost  point^Iike  in  extent.  They  differ  from  electro-negative  atoms 
in  that  their  electrons  are  subject  to  less  strain  as  the  result  of  displace- 
ments from  their  normal  positions  of  rest  to  other  positions  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axes  of  the  atom  at  successive  points  and  equidistant 
from  the  center.  Electro-dual  atoms  differ  from  electro-positive 
attorns  in  that  their  positive  zones  possess  greater  power  to  hold  the 
electrons  of  other  atoms.  This  power  is,  however,  less  than  that  of 
electro-negative  atoms. 

Atoms  may  Imj  assumed  to  differ  not  only  in  the  stnicture  of  their 
valence  fields  but  in  the  number  of  these  fields.  They  may,  therefore, 
be  classified  as  mono-,  di-,  or  tri-polar,  according  to  the  nmnber  of 
valence  electrons  which  they  possess.  Carbon  atoms  may  be  regarded 
as  having  four  electrons  of  the  electro-dual  type,  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus, three;  and  oxygen  and  sulphur,  two.  Halogens,  on  the  other 
hand,  arc  unipolar  and  represent  the  most  pronounced  type  of  electro- 
negative atoms. 

In  all  cases,  chemical  action  is  due  to  the  saturation  of  lines  of 

force  emanating  from  the  valence  electrons  of  one  atom  and  terminating 

in  the  positive  zones  of  another.     In  the  amplest  type  of  combination 

an  electron  is  bound  to  only  one  other  atom  liesides  its  own.  but  sinoe 

'  "Die  ElektrititSt  id  ChenuBchoii  Atom,"  p.  71. 
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the  atoms  of  different  elements  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
one,  two,  three  or  more  electrons,  this  condition  may  ob\4ously  be 
duplicated  on  a  given  atom.  Under  these  circumstances  the  atoms 
in  question  are  said  to  be  bound  together  by  means  of  double  or  triple 
bonds.  Such  a  condition  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  so-called 
multiple  imions  where  the  lines  of  force  from  a  given  electron  terminate 
in  the  positive  zones  of  two  or  more  atoms  besides  its  own. 

In  the  union  of  two  atoms  by  means  of  single  bonds  a  number  of 
t3rpical  arrangements  may  be  postulated.  For  example,  the  combina- 
tion of  two  electro-negative  atoms  may  be  assumed  to  take  place  as 
represented  in  Figs.  3a  and  36,  while  that  of  two  electro-positive  atoms 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3a. 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  4. 


In  both  instances  the  union  of  the  two  atoms  is  supposed  to  be 
accompanied  by  only  a  very  slight  contraction  of  their  respective 
fields  of  force  and,  therefore,  represents  at  best  a  weak  form  of  chemical 
combination.  The  union  between  two  electro-positive  atoms  may  be 
assumed  to  be  even  weaker  than  in  the  case  of  electro-negative  atoms, 
since  the  former  have  actually  been  observed  to  exist  in  monoatomic 
condition  in  the  gaseous  state.  Reactions  between  electro-positive  and 
electro-negative   atoms   must   be   considered   in   somewhat   greater 
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detail.  Fig.  5  represents  such  a  union  and  shows  that  the  electro- 
negative atom  An  has  attracted  the  valence  electron  Ep  of  the 
electro-positive  atom  Ap  to  a  position  which  is  nearer  to  its  circum- 
ference than  that  of  its  own  electron  En.  The  atom  Ap  and  the 
system  Ep-A«-En  thus  appear  to  revolve  upon  a  common  axis.  If 
an  outside  force  now  acts  upon  both  atoms  in  such  a  way  as  to  tend 
to  separate  them  from  each  other,  the  eflfect  will  be  to  charge  the 
relative  distance  of  Ep  from  Ap  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Ep  from 
An.  If  the  disturbing  influence  is  sufliciently  great  to  overcome  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  attraction  operating  between  Ap  and  Ep, 
the  electron  may  become  separated  from  its  own  atom  while  still 
continuing  to  be  bound  to  the  stronger  atom.  Such  a  condition  would 
result  in  the  dissociation  of  the  compound  Ap-A»  into  positive  and 
negative  ions,  corresponding  respectively  to  Ap  and  the  system 
Ep— An— En. 


Fig.  5. 

Combinations  of  so-called  electro-dual  atoms  with  each  other  or 
with  electro-positive  or  electro-negative  atoms  take  place  with  only 
minor  modifications  of  this  general  scheme.  In  visualizing  these 
relationships  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  remember  that  the  valence 
electrons  of  electro-dual  atoms  occupy  positions  somewhat  further 
away  from  the  surfaces  of  their  atoms  than  in  the  case  of  electro- 
negative atoms.  Moreover,  while  such  an  electron  may  be  assumed 
to  possess  a  definite  pasition  of  rest  with  reference  to  its  free  atom, 
it  may,  as  a  consequence  of  the  chemical  combination  of  this  atom, 
become  displaced  from  this  position  without  the  immediate  develop- 
ment of  strain.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  represent  examples  of  atoms 
of  this  type  and  may  be  imagined  as  entering  into  chemical  combina- 
tions through  the  exercise  of  single  bonds  according  to  the  following 
scheme  (Fig.  6).  While  a  carbon  atom  may  be  assumed  to  possess  four 
valence  electrons  arranged  above  its  surface  in  positions  which 
correspond    roughly  to  the  four  comers  of  a  tetrah^ron,  the  above 
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diagram  serves  to  represent  only  a  single  sector  of  the  atom  and  shows 
but  one  of  its  four  poles. 

In  the  combination  of  two  carbon  atoms  the  valence  electrons  may 
be  assumed  to  have  suffered  displacement  from  their  original  positions 
of  rest  with  reference  to  their  free  atoms,  with  the  result  that  each 
electron  is  bound  to  both  atoms.  The  imion  of  Ei  to  Cn  is,  however, 
relatively  weaker  than  the  union  of  Ei  to  Ci  so  that  dissolution  of  the 
compound  takes  place  without  ionization.  It  is  to  be  noted  further 
that  the  valence  fields  Ei-Ci  and  Er-Cn  resemble  each  other  much 
more  closely  than  the  valence  fields  Ep-Ap  and  Ep-A»  and  that  the 
former  arrangement  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  representing 
relatively  the  strongest  type  of  union  between  cl^emical  atoms.  These 
considerations  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  assumption  of  the  tetra- 
valence  of  carbon  serve  to  account  for  the  number  and  variety  of 
hydrocarbons  *  and  also  for  the  fact  that  such  compounds  do  not 
undergo  eleptrolytic  dissociation. 


Fig.  6. 

If  an  electro-dual  atom  (A,)  enters  into  chemical  combination 
with  an  electro-negative  atom,  the  resulting  valence  fields  will  closely 
resemble  those  which  have  just  been  described  in  connection  with 
the  union  of  two  electro-dual  atoms.  Since,  however,  E«  may  be 
assumed  to  possess  relatively  great  elasticity  as  regards  the  limits 
of  its  displacement  with  reference  to  its  own  atom,  it  is  free  to  respond 
to  the  attraction  of  An  without  weakening  its  relation  to  its  own  atom. 
In  the  union  of  two  such  atoms  En  is  simultaneously  drawn  to  Ax, 
but  since  the  valence  field  En-A«  represents  a  relatively  small  attract- 
ive force  distributed  over  a  relatively  great  area,  it  forms  the  weakest 
part  of  the  union  between  the  two  atoms.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
assumed  to  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  action  of  an  outside  force 
and,  in  opening,  to  afford  points  of  attraction  for  an  adding  molecule. 
Such  a  conception  serves  to  account  for  the  mechanism  of  the  formation 
of  addition  products  or,  in  general,  of  all  so-called  molecular  compounds. 

*  "  Die  Elektrizitat  in  Chemischen  Atom,"  p.  82. 
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The  combination  of  an  electro-dual  and  an  electro-positive  atom 
is  attended  by  the  expenditure  of  very  Uttle  energy.  Such  unions 
may  be  fairly  stable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  metallic  carbides.  In 
the  case  of  zinc  methyl  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
metaUic  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons  which  have  been  described 
by  Schlenk,  this  type  of  combination  appears  to  be  distinctly  unstable. 
The  latter  compounds  are  especially  sensitive  to  the  action  of  non- 
metals,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  valence  field  Elr-Ap  opens, 
and  thus  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  union  of  Ap  with  the  electro- 
negative atom. 

Two  atoms  may  enter  into  combination  by  means  of  so-called 
double  bonds  if  four  electrons — two  for  each  atom — are  free  to  engage 
in  establishing  the  union.  In  visualizing  such  an  arrangement  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  two  pairs  of  valence  fields  lie  in  different  planes. 
Figs,  la  and  76  represent  sections  of  two  doubly-bound  carbon  atoms 
which  are  supposed  to  lie  at  right  angles  to  each  other: 


FiQ.  7o.  Fig.  76. 

The  valence  electron  of  one  atom  is  thus  imagined  as  sending  lines 
of  force  to  positive  zones  which  lie  between  two  valence  electrons  of 
the  second  atom.  It  is  obvious  that  atoms  which  are  bound  together 
in  this  way  are  not,  like  singly-bound  atoms,  free  to  rotate  about  a 
common  axis.  If,  for  example,  the  atom  Ci  (represented  in  Fig.  7a), 
were  to  rotate  about  the  axis  of  synmietry  of  its  valence  field  while  Cn 
remained  motionless,  the  effect  would  be  to  bring  the  valence  electrons 
of  Ci  nearer  to  those  of  Cn.  Such  a  movement  would  involve  a 
lengthening  of  the  fields  of  force  between  Ci  and  its  electrons  since 
only  in  this  way  would  the  latter  be  enabled  to  pass  outside  the  force 
fields  of  Cn  and  its  electrons.     Sinoe,  however,  any  force  tending  to 
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separate  an  electron  from  its  position  of  rest  with  reference  to  its  own 
atom  is  always  met  by  an  equally  great  resistance,  a  torsion  in  the 
opposite  direction  should  act  simultaneously  to  bring  Ci  back  to  its 
original  position  with  reference  to  Cn.  The  fact  that  freedom  of 
movement  of  Ci  with  reference  to  Cn  is  obviously  impossible  under 
these  conditions  serves  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  stereo- 
isomerism which  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  fimiaric  and  maleic 
acids  and  other  substances  of  the  general  formula: 

R1CR2      R2CR1 

R3CR4  R3CR4 

Double  bonds  may  be  assumed  to  open  more  readily  than  single 
bonds  under  the  action  of  an  outside  force  and,  in  so  doing  to  afford 
points  of  free  aflSnity  within  the  molecule.  This  conception  serves 
to  account  for  the  ease  with  which  substances  containing  doubly 
boimd  atoms  react  to  form  addition  products,  polymerization  products 
and  molecular  compoimds. 

The  usual  method  of  representing  imsatiu^ted  linkages  by  means 
of  double  bonds  is  retained  by  Pauly  and  Stark,  but,  according  to  the 
terms  of  Stark's  theory,  must  be  regarded  as  indicating  merely  a  normal 
and  stable  mean  condition.  Such  a  condition  is  possible  only  when  the 
two  carbon  atoms  are  symmetrically  arranged  and  when  the  molecule 
is  itself  in  a  condition  of  rest  and  unacted  upon  by  outside  forces.^ 

The  earlier  papers  published  by  Stark  interpreted  the  phenomenon 
of  imsaturation  in  quite  a  different  manner  from  that  which  has  just 
been  described,  and  assimied  that  the  two  unsaturated  atoms  were 
held  together  by  means  of  a  single  bond  and  that  each  was  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  a  free  ("  gelockert  ")  valence  electron.  While  the 
development  of  this  portion  of  Stark's  theory  has  been  omitted  from 
the  present  edition  ^  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  conceded  that  this  con- 
ception has  been  the  basis  for  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  certain 
reactions  which  are  inexplicable  in  terms  of  any  of  the  other  theories. 
Thus,  for  example,  H.  Pauly,^  in  conjunction  with  von  Buttlar,  has 
been  able  to  demonstrate  experimentally  that  phenolic  aldehydes  are 
markedly  less  reactive  than  other  aldehydes.  This  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  benzoin  condensations,  intramolecular  oxidations  and  reduc- 
tions in  the  presence  of  alkali  (Cannizzaro),  the  formation  of  hydrox- 

» Ber.,  48,  2017  (1915). 
"Compare  1913  Edition. 

»  Annalen  der  Chemie,  383,  230,  288  (1911);  Ber.,  48,  2010  (1916);  Jour,  prakt 
Ghemie,  98,  106  (1918). 
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amic  acids  (Angeli),  the  reaction  with  ortho-formic  esters  (Claisen), 
acetalization  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  (E.  Fischer),  the 
naphthoquinone-carboxylic  acid  reaction  (Doebner)  and  finally  the 
fuchsine-snlphuric  acid  reaction,  all  take  place  less  readily  in  the  case 
of  hydroxy-aldehydes  than  in  the  case  of  iinsubstitutcd  aldehydes,  and 
in  certain  instances  it  may  even  happen  that  the  normal  course  of  the 
reaction  is  definitely  interfered  with  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of 
the  hydroxyl  group.  It  has,  moreover,  been  established  by  these 
investigators  that  the  phenolic  oxygen  as  a  whole  is  the  determining 
factor  in  influencing  these  reactions. 

Pauly  has  been  imable  to  explain  these  phenomena  in  terms  of  any 
of  the  current  theories  with  the  single  exception  of  the  electro-atomic 
theory  of  Stark.  According  to  Stark's  earher  method  of  representation, 
the  presence  of  single  bonds  between  atoms  is  indicated  by  means  of 
the  symbol  < — ►,  and  free  electrons  by  the  symbol  — o.  The  aldehyde 
group  and  the  hydxoxy-aldehyde  group  may,  therefore,  be  represented 
in  terms  of  Stark's  theory  by  means  of  the  diagrams  shown  respectively 
in  Fig.  8  and  Fig.  9.     It  will  be  observed  that  in  Fig.  9  the  double 


Fig.  8.  Fig.  9. 

6 
arrow,  < — ►,  between  the  carbon  atom  and  the  hydroxyl  group  is  printed 

in  heavy  type.     Thi?  serves  to  indicate  that  the  union  is  relatively 

a 
a  very  stable  one.  The  double  arrow,  < — ►,  on  the  other  hand  is  printed 

in  light  type  and  thus  indicates  that  this  form  of  combination  between 

carbon  and  oxygen  is  relatively  labile  in  character.     The  facts  which 

are  here  represented  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Stark's  theory 

by  saying  that  the  positive  field  of  force  on  the  aldehyde  oxygen  atom  is 

a 
not  fully  occupied  in  holding  the  carbon  atom  (< — ►)  and  can,  therefore, 

engage  its  free  electron  (— o)  with  a  relatively  great  fraction  of  its 
affinity.  Such  a  condition  corresponds  to  a  decrease  in  the  reactivity 
of  the  carbonyl.  A  further  study  of  Fig.  9  shows  that  the  hydrogen 
atom  of  the  hydroxyl  group  is  in  a  loose  form  of  combination  with 
oxygen.  Such  a  condition  may  result  in  the  ionization  of  the  hydrogen 
under  the  action  of  a  solvent.  In  this  event  the  hydrogen  atom  may 
be  assumed  to  have  lost  its  negative  valence  electron  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  bound  to  the  oxygen  atom  only  by  those  lines  of 
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force  which  operate  between  the  negative  valence  electron  of  the  oxygen 

atom  and  the  positive  zone  of  the  hydrogen  atom.    Such  a  one-sided 

c 
type  €i  miion  is  indicated  by  the  single  arrow,  — >  in  Fig.  10.    This 

figure   represents  diagrammatically  an  hydroxy-aldehyde  after  ioni- 

sation  of  the  hydrogen  has  occurred; 


Fifl.  10. 
Another  type  of  hydroxy  aldehyde  is  shown  in  Pig.  11 


Fia.  11. 

d 
Here  the  strong  imion  represented  by  the  double  arrow,  < — ►,  results 

not  only  in  the  ionization  of  the  hydn^n  of  the  hydroxyl  group  but 
also  affects  other  parts  of  the  molecule.  The  most  immediate  effect 
is  upon  the  valence  electron  on  C^  which  is  represented  as  in  close  con- 
tact with  it-s  atom,  thus  indicating  that  the  negative  charge  of  this 

atom  is  fully  engaged.     The  union  between  C^  and  C^  is  simultaneously 

b 
weakened  and  this  in  turn  acts  to  strengthen  the  linkage  < — >  between 

C^  and  C^.  The  fact  that  C^  is  thus  called  upon  to  exercise  a  relatively 
laige  part  of  its  free  affinity  in  holding  C^  leaves  this  atom  with  rela- 
tively little  affinity  for  it«  union  with  oxygen.  The  latter  is  thus  able 
to  engage  its  free  ("  gelockcrt  '0  valence  electron  more  energetically 
and  the  latter  moves  to  a  position  near  the  surface  of  the  atom.  As 
in  the  preceding  case  tliis  condition  is  reflected  in  a  decrease  in  the 
reactivity  of  the  carbonyl  group.  Both  illustrations  not  only  serve 
to  show  how  a  change  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  union  between 
two  atoms  in  a  molecule  is  inevitably  siccompanied  by  simultaneous 
changes  in  other  parts  of  the  molecule,  but  also  help  to  support 
Stark's  general  theory  that  no  linkage  can  be  strengthened  except  at 
the  expense  of  another.  In  the  light  of  this  theory  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  introduction  of  a  given  substituent  into  a  chain 
of  carbon  atoms  or  into  a  ring  compound  may  come  to  have  an  important 
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influence  upon  the  reactivity  of  other  atoms  or  groups  even  when 
these  are  located  in  a  distant  part  of  the  molecule.  ^ 

When  two  atoms  unite  by  means  of  triple  bonds,  six  valence 
electrons  are  engaged,  three  for  each  atom.  In  this  case  Stark,  in 
his  recent  treatises,  assumes  that  all  three  electrons  belonging  to  a 
given  atom  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  that  the  two  planes  represented 
l^  the  two  sets  of  electrons  are  parallel  to  each  other  but  at  some 
distance  apart.  The  imion  of  two  nitrogen  atoms  by  means  of  triple 
bonds,  NaN,  is  shown  in  Fig.  12a,  and  Fig.  12&. 


EniSi- 


Enf^** 


'v^n 


Fig.  126. 


Here  each  figure  represents  a  section  taken  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut 
the  three  valence  electrons  as  well  as  the  positive  zones  of  each  atom. 
Since  the  two  sections  lie  in  different  planes,  one  above  the  other  and 
at  some  distance  apart,  they  obviously  cannot  be  represented  in  the 
same  drawing  although  the  relative  positions  of  the  electrons  of  the 
second  atom  with  reference  to  the  positive  zones  of  the  first  may  be 
indicated  in  each  case  by  means  of  dotted  projections.  As  in  the  case 
of  doubly-bound  atoms,  free  rotation  of  the  atoms  is  obviously 
impossible.  A  consideration  of  the  fields  of  force  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  form  of  combination  is  less  stable  than  in  the  case 
of  single  bonds  but  that  it  is  less  sensitive  to  the  action  of  an  outside 
force  than  in  the  case  of  double  bonds. 

Stark  has  attempted  to  deduce  the  properties  of  a  large  number 
of  chemical  compounds  from  a  consideration  of  the  force  fields  in 
atomic  groupings  such  as  N=N,  C=N,  CH3,  NH2OH,  etc.,  and,  as 
a  result,  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  many  of  the  variations 
in  the  chemical  relationships  of  the  atoms  which  the  older  theories  of 
valency  have  failed  to  elucidate,  may  be  accounted  for  readily  in  terms 
of  his  theory.  His  system  serves  to  explain  the  most  varied  phenomena 
^Compare  Meerwein,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  419,  121  (1919). 
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in  inoiganic  as  well  as  in  oi^anic  chemistry,  such  as  changing  valency, 
intermolecular  combinations,  etc. 

It  may  be  added  that  H.  Panly  represents  the  various  types  of  union 
between  atoms  by  means  of  symbols  which  possess  the  advantage 
of  being  simpler  than  those  which  have  been  suggested  by  Stark: 


Types  of  Electro-valency 

• 

According  to 
J.  Stark 

According  to 
H.  Pauly 

1.  Ionic 

C?:tC 

CSC 

CIC 

0— ►H 

C — C 

3.  Double  linkages  (benzene) 

4.  Double  linkacceff  (olefipe)  

C-=^C 
C=C 

C^sC 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  Pauly's  sjrmbols  a  single 
line  is  always  understood  to  represent  the  saturation  of  two  valence 
electrons. 

Among  the  more  recent  interpretations  which  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  various  relationships  which  exist  between  the  atoms, 
must  be  mentioned  the  kineto-electro-magnetic  theory  of  J.  Beck- 
enkamp^  and  the  kinetic  theory  of  A.  von  Weinberg.  ^  Neither  of  these 
theories  can,  however,  be  more  than  referred  to  at  this  time. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  Stark's  theory  in  regard  to  atomic 
relationships  is  of  especial  interest  to  chemists  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  seeks  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  structure  of  different  valence 
fields  and  the  optical  properties  of  the  substances  in  which  they  are 
found.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  briefly  that  the  valence 
fields  of  the  atoms  present  in  the  molecules  of  chemical  elements  and 
compounds  are  assumed  to  vibrate  between  definite  positions  of 
equilibrium,  and  that  these  movements  are  electro-magnetic  in 
character  and  are  accompanied  by  the  emission  and  absorption  of 
light.  The  waves  of  light  which  are  emitted  or  absorbed  by  a  par- 
ticular valence  field  are  assimied,  moreover,  to  possess  the  same  fre- 
quency as  the  valence  field  itself,  so  that  by  measuring  the  frequency 

iVerhandl.  d.  Phys.  Med.  Geo.  zu  Wiirzburg,  46,  135  (1918);  "Leitfaden  der 
Krystallographie,"  by  J.  Beckenkamp,  p.  387  and  following.  Pub.  by  Bomstrfiger, 
Berlin,  1919. 

sBer.,  62,  928  and  1501  (1919). 
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or  intensity  of  these  waves  of  light  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  valence  field  and  thus  to  arrive  at  certain  definite 
conclusions  in  r^ard  to  the  nature  and  strength  of  union  of  valence 
electrons  in  their  positions  of  equilibrium.  The  constitution  of  the 
molecule  may  in  this  way  be  deduced  from  a  study  of  the  optics  of 
its  respective  valence  fields. 

Stark's  theory,  thus  briefly  outlined,  represents  in  its  fundamental 
aspects  a  resurrection  of  the  electrochemical  theory  of  Berzelius. 
Stark's  particular  contribution  consists  in  bringing  the  m6re  funda- 
mental electrochemical  conceptions  into  harmony  with  modem 
physical  ideas  in  the  field  of  atomicity,  and  in  this  way  developing  a 
much  broader  interpretation  of  the  mechanism  of  chemical  action 
than  is  possible  in  terms  of  the  prevailing  theory  of  valency.  Stark's 
conceptions  allow  of  a  much  more  intimate  understanding  of  the 
chemical  relationships  of  the  atoms  than  i^  otherwise  possible  and 
at  the  same  time,  they  anticipate  much  finer  diflferences  in  structure 
than  is  afforded  by  the  application  of  any  other  single  theory.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  conceptions  are  somewhat 
involved  and  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  any  brief  siunmary. 
Stark  himself  acknowledges  ^  that — "  many  chemists  may  be  dismayed 
by  the  profusion  of  different  images  which  may  be  derived  from  our 
valence  hypothesis,  may  regard  it  as  intricate,  and  may  even  hesitate 
to  penetrate  into  the  labyrinth  of  types  of  chemical  combination 
which  we  have  described."  Nevertheless,  Stark's  theory  is  as  compre- 
hensive as  any  current  at  the  present  time.  In  that  it  attempts  to 
explain  in  terms  of  modem  physical  conceptions  the  relation  which 
has  been  observed  to  exist  between  the  optical  properties  of  a  substance 
and  the  chemical  constitution  of  its  molecule,  it  serves  to  combine  the 
interest  of  both  physicists  and  chemists  upon  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  offers  the  most  promising  developments  of  any  now 
under  investigation. 

*  "  Die  Elektrusit&t  in  chemischen  Atom,"  p.  94. 
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«sed  ibr  sooJlrd  *"  Fandar  Tubes  of  Fonce  "  instead  of  the  usual 
4-  and  —  apiSw  wfafle  Falk  and  Xeboo  uses  an  airoir.  —^.  The 
dbecwm  of  ifae  airov  b  used  to  denote  the  directkxi  taken  b>'  the 
dectmn  in  iti^  passage  from  one  at<xn  to  the  other. 

HTdfOgen  diows  by  its  properties  that  it  is  an  electro-poeitive 
efement.  or.  in  other  words^  that  it  tends  to  kne  an  dectrcm  in  the 
proccas  of  chemical  combinaticHi  with  other  atoms.  It  does  not  seem 
to  poMcas  the  opposite  faculty  of  adding  electrons.  Carbon,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  from  its  properties  that  it  posBcgecs  the  power  both 
to  add  and  to  kne  electrons;  in  other  words  it  is  both  dectro-negati\-e 
and  dectro-positiTe  in  character.  This  is  indicated,  in  the  case  of  two 
of  its  compounds,  by  means  of  the  following  formulas: 


H 

a 

1 

H-<:^H 

a— c— a 

T 

> 
t 

H 

a 

The  fonnula  for  ethane  becomes: 

H       H 

1         1 

H-»c — >c*-a 

n    T2 

H       H 

and  differs  from  the  ordinary  structural  formula  asagned  to  ethane 
in  that  the  carbon  atcxns  1  and  2  are  not  alike  in  all  respects,  since 
C!2  possesses  one  electron  more  than  Ci.  Similar  relationships  are 
even  more  strikingly  evident  in  the  formulas  of  other  compounds 
which  will  be  referred  to  later,  and  serve  to  account  for  the  fact,  so 
frequently  observed,  that  one  of  two  apparently  identical  groups  is 
actually  more  reactive  than  the  other.  The  significance  of  this  is 
brought  out  most  conspicuously  in  the  case  of  the  homologous  series 
of  dibasic  acids.  In  the  case  of  this  series,  a  regular  increase  in  the 
ntunber  of  carbcHi  atoms  is  not  accompanied  b>'  a  re^ar  variation 
in  melting  point,  solubili^%  etc.  A  close  study  of  the  properties  of 
these  substances  shows,  further,  that  adds  possessing  an  even  number 
of  carbon  atoms  (as  2,  4,  6,  etc.)  resemble  each  other  much  more 
closely  and  regularly  than  the  acids  immediately  following  each  other 
in  the  series  (as  1,  2,  3,  etc.).  The  same  general  statement  holds  true 
for  acids  having  an  tmeven  number  of  carbon  atoms  (as  3,  5,  7,  etc.)* 
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These  facts,  which  are  not  accounted  for  in  any  way  by  the  ordinary 
structural  formulas  of  the  compounds,  may  be  explained  by  the 
electronic  formulas  of  Falk  and  Nelson.     Thus  the  acids  I  and  II, 

H00C4-CH2-^C00H    and    HOOC  ^  CH2 ->  CH2 ->  COOH 

I  II 

show  a  symmetrical  distribution  of  electrons  for  acids  having  an  odd 
number  of  carbon  atoms,  and  an  unsymmetrical  distribution  of  electrons 
for  acids  having  an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms.  The  fact  that 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  alternates  with  the  unsymmetrical 
arrangement  for  the  series  as  a  whole  accounts  for  the  irregularities 
in  properties  of  acids  which  immediately  follow  each  other  in  the  series. 

Since  substituting  groups,  each  in  its  own  characteristic  way, 
affect  the  mobility  of  electrons  in  a  given  atom,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  classes  of  olefines,  viz.,  those  in  which  the  two 
halves  of  the  molecule  are  similar  (as,  for  example,  R2C=CR2  and 
IIR'C=CRR')  and  thase  in  which  the  two  halves  are  dissimilar 
(as,  R2C=CRR',  R2C=CR2',  R2C=CR'R,"  etc.). 

According  to  Falk  and  Nelson,  the  union  of  two  carbon  atoms  by 
means  of  a  double  bond  involves  the  transference  of  two  electrons 
from  one  carbon  atom  to  the  other,  and  this  may  take  place  in  either 
of  two  wajrs: 

R2C=tCR2,       or       R2C±:>CR2 

RR^CzitCRRS    or    RRiCt:?CRRi 

Of  the  two  isomers  possible  in  each  case,  one  must  be  more  stable 
than  the  other.  Because  no  isomerism  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in 
the  case  of  substances  belonging  to  the  class  represented  by  R2C=CR2, 
Falk  and  Nelson  assimie  that  one  of  the  two  isomers  theoretically 
possible  is  so  unstable  that  it  is  transformed  instantly  into  the  other 
stable  form. 

Compounds  of  the  general  formula  RR'C=CRR'  are  conunonly 
found  in  two  isomeric  modifications;  but  according  to  the  present 
theory  three  isomers  are  possible,  as  for  example: 

CHsCH^ziCHCHa;    CH3CH=tCHCH3;    and    CHaCHtzCHCHa 

To  explain  the  discrepancy  between  fact  and  theory  it  may  be  assumed, 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  that  one  of  the  three  possible  isomers  is  so 
unstable  that  it  cannot  be  isolated.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
present  lack  of  harmony  between  fact  and  theory  in  such  cases  must  be 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  weakness  in  the  interpretations  of  Falk  and 
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Nelson.  Similar  objections  hold  in  the  case  of  triply  bound  carbon 
where  a  number  of  isomers  are  theoretically  possible  and  where  only 

one  substance  having  the  formula  RC  ^  CR,  is  assumed  to  be  stable. 
Nitrogen  has  the  power  to  add  three  electrons  as  the  formula  of 
ammonia  shows.     That  nitrogen  has  also  the  power  to  lose  five  elec- 
trons is  obvious  from  a  consideration  of  its  oxygen  compounds.     Thus 
the  nitrogen  in  ammonia  differs  from  the  nitrogen  in  nitric  acid  by 

« 

eight  electrons.  The  chemical  properties  of  compounds  containing 
nitrogen,  in  which  that  element  is  in  simple  imion  with  other  atoms 
or  groups  of  atoms,  depend  upon  whether  such  atoms  or  groups  are 
electro-positive  or  electro-negative  in  relation  to  nitrogen.  For  example, 
Falk  and  Nelson  assume  that  in  hydrazine  the  following  relation 
exists: 

H2=tN-^N4=N2 

Thus  the  a-atom  is  seen  to  hold  one,  while  the  /3-atom  holds  three 
negative  charges,  and  expression  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  two  nitro- 
gen atoms  are  not  equivalent.  The  difference  in  chemical  properties 
between  them  is  shown,  for  example,  in  the  ease  with  which  they  combine 
respectively  with  hydrogen  chloride.  Thus  the  dichloride  is  unstable 
and  readily  loses  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  the  hydra- 
zine functions  more  as  a  mono-  than  as  a  di-acid  base.  Similar  differ- 
ences are  even  more  strongly  marked  in  the  case  of  derivatives  of 
hydrazine. 

Isomeric  diazo-compounds  are  formulated  as  follows: 

R-^N£N;    R-^N4=N->X;   R-^N<i±N-^0<-H 
X 

Diasonium  salt  Syn-diaso  compound  Anti-diaEo  rompound 

If  the  atoms  of  different  elements  are  in  simple  fornis  of  combina- 
tion, it  is  usually  possible  to  predict,  from  the  nature  of  the  elements 
in  question,  the  direction  in  which  the  electron  of  a  given  atom  will 
move.  If  two  atoms  are  doubly  bound,  the  second  electron  may 
move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  first  or  in  the  oppasite  direction. 
In  this  way  three  structural  isomers  may  arise,  which,  of  necessity, 
must  differ  as  to  stability.  In  the  case  of  the  carbonyl  group,  for 
example,  the  electrons  may  be  distributed  as  follows: 

C=tO;    C^O;    Ct=0 
I  II  III 

Of  these  forms,  I  must  be  extremely  stable.  III  must  l)e  so  very  unstable 
that  it  cannot  be  isolated,  while  II  represents  a  mean  between  I  and 
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III  in  Its  properties.  The  stable  and  labile  forms  of  bcnzophenone, 
which,  according  to  Schaum,^  differ  as  to  their  chemical  behavior, 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  types  I  and  II  respectively. 

The  well-known  isomerism  of  the  aldoximes  is  regarded  by  Falk 
and  Nelson  as  due  not  to  space  isomerism  but  to  the  following  dis- 
tribution of  electrons: 

RHC  =t  N  ->  O  <-  H,     and     RHC  <=^  N  ->  O  <-  H 

Anti-forui  Syn-forni 

Xhe  difference  in  chemical  properties  shown  l)y  the  two  forms,  must, 
in  terms  of  the  present  theoiy,  Ixj  due  to  the  difference  in  the  union 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  two  cases.  A  similar  interpretation  holds 
for  the  ketoximes.  Thus  the  Beckmann  rearrangement  depends 
upon  the  potential  difference  between  the  group  which  substitutes 
for  OH,  and  that  which  contains  the  nitrogen  atoms. 

Since  the  individual  parts  of  a  chemical  compound,  must,  in  general, 
bear  different  charges,  it  follows  that  one  part  of  a  molecule  bearing  a 
positive  charge  will  tend  to  attract  a  part  of  some  other  molecule  which 
carries  an  opposite  charge.  This  kind  of  affinity  must  differ,  both  in 
nature  and  in  intensity,  from  that  which  operates  by  the  transfer 
of  an  electron  to  produce  simple  types  of  chemical  combination.  Falk 
and  Nelson  assume  that  it  convsponds  in  character  to  partial  or 
residual  valencies.  The  electrical  attraction  exercised  by  an  atom 
or  group  of  atoms  for  others  in  other  molecules  of  the  same  or  of  different 
compounds  may  give  rise  to  combinations  which  are  sufficiently  stable 
under  onlinary  conditions  to  produce  the  characteristic  properties  of  a 
new  substance,  such  as,  for  example,  its  distinctive  color. 

Classification  of  Organic  Reactions 

According  to  the  electronic  conception  of  chemical  change,^  the 
phenomena  of  oxidation,  reduction  and  valency  may  be  briefly 
defined  as  follows:  oxidalimi  of  an  atom  involves  the  loss  of  electrons, 
or  the  gain  of  positive  charges,  while  reduction  is  the  gain  of  electrons, 
or  the  loss  of  positive  charges.  The  valence  of  an  element  is  the  number 
of  con>uscIes  (negative  electrons)  which  an  atom  of  that  element 
loses  or  gains  when  it  enters  into  chemical  combination.  Based  on  the 
above  conceptions,  organic  reactions  (or  inorganic  reactions)  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

»  Chcm.  ZeiUmg,  47,  417  (1010). 

2  Nelson,  Beans  and  Falk,  Jour.  Am.  Choni.  Sor.,  36,  1810  (1913). 
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1.  Reactions  in  which  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  positive  and  negative 
charges  on  a  definite  atom  of  the  molecule  changes: 

(a)  The  nimiber  of  electrons  increases. 
(6)  The  number  of  electrons  decreases. 

2.  Reactions  in  which  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive charges  on  the  atom  remains  constant: 

(a)  The  arithmetical  siun  changes. 

(b)  The  arithmetical  sum  remains  constant. 

Reactions  classified  under  la  and  16  are  those  involving  reduction 
and  oxidation  respectively.  The  oxidation  and  reduction  of  the  atoms 
of  carbon,  nitrogen  and  iron  are  represented  in  the  following  reversible 
electronic  equations: 

"I         it  it  ""*"  "*"*"  ' 

CH4  ->  CH3CI  ->  CH2CI2  -^  CHCI3  ->  ecu 

-+  -+  -+  +  + 

CH4  ->  CH3OH  ->  CH2O  ->  CH2O2  ->  002 

NH3  ->  NH2OH  -^  NH(0H)2  -*  NO(OH)  -^  N02(0H) 

++  +  +  + 

FeCl2  ->  FeCla 

Oxidation 


Reduction 

< 


Reactions  characteristic  of  Class  2a  are  those  which  Nelson  and 
Falk  term  the  "  onium  "  type.     For  example,  the  addition  of  hydrogen 

+_  -I  .11 

chloride,  HCl,  to  ammonia,  NH3,  forms  ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI, 
producing  thereby  an  arithmetical  increase  in  electrical  charges  but 
no  algebraic  increase.    Other  representatives  of  this  group  of  "  onium  " 

compounds  are  iodonium,  I  R2  X,  sulphonium,  S  R3  X,  and  arsonium 

compounds.  As  R  X.  The  reverse  transformations  would  also  appear 
in  this  classification.  Some  interesting  "  onium  "  formations  are  later 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  esterification,  saponi- 
fication, etc.  Reactions  characteristic  of  Class  26  are  those  repre- 
sented by  the  term  metathetic,  and  include  all  ionic  transformations 
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which  do  not  involve  oxidation  or  reduction.    Tautomeric  rearrange- 
mentfibare  also  included  here. 


The  Significance  of  '*  Onium  "  Compounds  in  Certain 

Chemical  Reactions  ^ 

The  addition  of  alkyl  halides  to  amines  with  formation  of  quaternary 
ammonium  salts  is  a  reversible  reaction,  dissociation  being  favored 
by  rise  of  temperature  and  the  action  of  alkali.  These  transforma- 
tions lead  to  two  types  of  equilibria  when  more  than  one  alkyl  group 
is  present,  and  the  change  which  predominates  is  that 

+  (1) 

R\  /R»     ^    R2IIIN     +     RX 


-      (2) 
X     *±    R3N        +    R'X 

one  which  proceeds  with  the  greatest  velocity,  or  in  which  one  or  more 
of  the  products  formed  is  removed  from  the  sphere  of  reaction.  The 
addition  product  or  quaternary  salt  is  an  "  onium  "  compound  of 
nitrogen. 

Dimethyl  ether  and  hydrogen  chloride  combine  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture to  form  an  addition  product,  or  oxonium  salt,  which  is  extremely 
mistable.  A  rise  in  temperature  leads  to  dissociation  of  the  oniimi 
compound,  and  equation  2  represents  the  equilibrimn  which  pre- 
dominates. 


+                 + 
CH3V        •H 

CH3/    \ci 

v^; 

CH3OH     +     CH3CI 

(2) 

(CH3)20   +    HCl 

The  well-known  Zeisel  method  for  the  determination  of  methoxy 
groups  is  a  practical  illustration  of  this  phenomenon,  and  in  terms  of 
the  "  onium  "  theory  the  reaction  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 


\ 

/       (2) 

ROH 

+ 

CH3I 

> 

)<            ^ 

ROCH3 

+ 

HI 

+  / 

\-     (3) 

^^ 

CH3/ 

\I     v± 

CH3OH 

+ 

RI 

1  Falk  and  Nelson,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  87,  1732  (1915). 
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The  hydrogen  iodide  first  produces  the  oxonium  salt,  which  may  disso- 
ciate theoretically  in  three  ways,  but  follows  that  course  represented 
by  equation  1,  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  used  and  the 
velocity  of  this  reaction. 

Application  of  the  "  onium  "  theory  to  the  interaction  of  an  alcohol 
and  an  acid  may  be  shown  as  follows: 

+      +  (1) 

Hv        M    *±    H2O    +     RX 

+  >0((_     (2) 

R/     \X    <=i    ROH   +    HX 

The  addition  of  alcohol,  or  HX,  or  the  removal  of  H2O  or  RX  causes 
the  reaction  to  proceed  according  to  equation  1. 

The  usual  method  for  the  preparation  of  acid  anhydrides  is  inter- 
preted according  to  the  "  onium  "  theory  as  follows: 

+  +  (1) 

CHaCOv       /COCH3    ^    HCl     +     (CHaCOzO 


£/><€.       *S 


CH3COOH  +  CH3COC1 


In  this  case  an  excess  of  organic  acid  is  used  and  the  hydrochloric 
acid  is  removed  by  heat,  thereby  leading  to  conditions  favorable  for 
equilibrium  and  the  production  of  acetic  anhydride. 

The  action  of  hydn^n  chloride  as  a  catalytic  agent,  in  both 

esterification  and  hydrolytic  reactions,  may  be  explained  on  the  basis 

+ 

of  "  onium  "  compoimd  formation.     Until  recently,  the  hydrogen  H, 

and  hydroxyl  OH  ions  of.  acids  and  bases  have  been  assiuned  to  be  the 
active  catalysts  in  such  changes,  but  experimental  evidence  points 
to  the  importance  of  considering  the  catalytic  effect  of  unionized 
molecules  in  these  reactions.  The  appUcation  of  the  "  oniirni " 
theory  to  the  reaction  possibiUties  of  ethyl  acetate,  water,  acetic  acid 
and  alcohol  is  expressed  by  the  following  equations: 

CHjCOOCgHg-fHCl^Z^        CR^C^'CzHs  s;:^0       -h  ^ 

^^CHsCQ  C2H5 

o  — 

CH3COOH  +  HCl   Tl!:         CHjCO^^H      ^>y^  H        ^ 

H     CI 
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According  to  Falk  and  Nelson,  ^  this  scheme  accounts  for  the  following 
facts: 

1.  The  hydrogen  chloride  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  acid  and 
the  ester.     It  therefore  catalyzes  the  reaction  in  both  directions. 

2.  The  onium  compound  formation  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  acid  catalyst.  This  is  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  it  breaks 
up  in  solution  to  form  ions,  a  physical  property  similar  to  the  chemical 
property  of  onium  addition,  which  controls  the  rate  of  reaction  with 
water  or  alcohol. 

3.  Increasing  the  concentration  of  water  favors  the  production  of 
acid;  increasing  the  concentration  of  alcohol  favors  the  production 
of  ester. 

On  the  basis  of  this  primary  formation  of  addition  compounds, 
it  is  possible  to  formulate  reactions  such  as  sulphonation,  nitration. 
^dol  condensation,  coupling,  etc. 

Classification  of  Organic  Acids 

Falk  has  suggested  a  classification-  of  organic  acids  which  cor- 
relates the  additive  effect  of  the  direct  valences  of  the  a-carbon  atoms 
with  the  ionization  constants  of  the  acids,  (KXlO^),  as  calculated  from 

o 
11" 

Ostwald's  dilution  law,  K  =  -ji^ — r .      The  a-carbon  atom  is  considered 

v{l-y) 

as  exerting  the  greatest  influence  on  the  ionization  constants  of  organic 
acids.  An  arbitrary  classification  may  therefore  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  direction  of  the  valences,  by  which  the  a-carbon  atom  is  com- 
bined with  the  atoms  connected  with  it,  the  arrangement  of  the  elements 
in  the  periodic  system  ser\dng,  in  general,  to  indicate  the  electrical 
relations  of  the  elements  to  each  other  in  the  production  of  a  bond. 

The  four  classes  of  acids  which  result  from  the  above  conception 
may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

1 
C— COOH 

Three  electro-positive  atoms  connected  with  the  a-carbon  atom. 

2 
2  C— COOH 

*  Loc.  cit. 

Uour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  33,  1140  (1911). 
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Two  electro-positive  atoms  and  one  electro-negative  atom  connected 

with  the  o-carbon  atom. 

3 

SC— COOH 

One  electro-podtive  atom  and  two  electro-negative  atoms  connected 

with  the  o-carbon  atom. 

4 

£C— COOH 

Three  electro-negative  atoms  connected  with  the  a-carbon  atom. 

Their  ionization  constants  increase  in  the  order  1,  2,  3/  4.  Repre- 
sentative acids  of  the  first  group  are  acetic,  caprylic,  caproic,  isobutyric, 
butyric,  etc.,  whose  ionization  constants  are  less  than  .01.  Class  2 
includes  acids  like  o-brompropionic,  cyanacetic  acid,  etc.,  or  those 
possessing  ionization  constants  between  .1  and  .4,  while  Class  3  includes 
acids  having  ionization  constants  above  2,  such  as  6h€Klibrompropionic 
acid,  and  dichloracetic  acid.  Group  4  comprises  acids  which  are  too 
highly  ionized  to  give  satisfactory  dissociation  constants,  as  for 
example,  trichloracetic  acid.  Of  the  saturated  dibasic  acids,  malonic 
acid  is  placed  in  Class  2,  and  succinic  acid  in  Class  1.  With  r^ard 
to  imsaturated  acids,  fumaric,  on  the  basis  of  its  ionization  constant, 
is  shown  to  be  in  Class  2  and  acrylic  in  Class  1,  while  maleic  acid,^ 
depending  upon  the  carboxyl  group  involved,  functions  either  in  accord 
with  the  acids  of  Class  1,  or  Class  3.  The  same  principles  have  been 
applied  to  the  acids  of  the  benzene  series,  benzoic  acid  being  a  repre- 
sentative of  Class  1,  while  salicylic  acid  is  placed  by  Falk  in  Class  2. 

A  criticism  of  the  above  classification  has  been  made  by  Fry.  He 
concludes  that,  if  the  ionization  constants  of  acids  are  dependent  upon 
the  direction  of  the  valences  of  the  CH^arbon  atom;  all  four  and  not 
three  valences  of  the  o^arbon  atom  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion.^ That  is  to  say,  the  valence  of  carboxyl,  assiuned  as  constant 
by  Falk,  may  fimction  either  positively  or  negatively.  Therefore, 
eight  rather  than  four  classes  of  organic  acids  are  theoretically 
possible,  and  Fry  represents  them  electronically  as  follows: 

1.  3C->C00H  5.  3C<-C00H 

2.  ^C-^COOH  6.  ^C<-COOH 

3.  ^C  — COOH  7.  ^C4-C00H 

4.  £C-^C00H  8.  ^C4-C00H 

^  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  34,  664  (1912). 
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Fry  has  fumiBhed  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  of  the  positiviiy 
and  negativity  of  carboxyl,  and  has  also  shown  that  the  properties  ^ 
of  acids  are  decidedly  influenced  by  the  polarity  of  this  radical. 

Nascent  State  and  Nascent  Action 

Piy  ^  advances  the  electronic  conception  of  oxidation  and  reduction 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nascent  state  and  nascent  action.  The 
term  nascent  action  connotes  all  those  phenomena  in  which  a  substance 
at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  from  compoimds,  performs  reactions 
of  which  it  is  incapable  in  its  ordinary  condition.^  In  electronic 
terminology,  oxidation  corresponds  to  a  loss,  and  reduction  to  a  gain 
of  negative  electrons  or  charges  by  an  atom.  Ordinarily,  hydrogen 
functions  positively,  and  chlorine  negatively.  Each  atom,  however, 
may  under  special  conditions  fimction  in  the  Opposite  polarity,  negative 
hydrogen  thereby  becoming  a  reducing  agent,  losing  negative  electrons 
and  reverting  to  positive  hydrogen,  and  positive  chlorine  acquiring 
negative  electrons,  thus  reverting  to  negative  chlorine  and  becoming 
an  oxidizing  agent.  The  natural  tendency  of  negative  hydrogen  and 
positive  chlorine  to  revert  to  the  positive  and  negative  polarity, 
respectively,  is  illustrated  below.  The  gfymbol  ©  represents  one  unit 
of  negative  electricity  and  0  one  imit  of  positive  electricity. 

1.  H-^H+2e 

2.  CI  — Cl+2e 

Nascent  state  has  been  defined  by  Fry  as  "  an  imstable  condition 
of  a  substance,  which  manifests  an  adaptability  and  a  tendency  to 
lose  or  to  gain  electrons  and  thereby  revert  to  a  more  stable  condition." 
All  reactions  attributable  to  nascent  action  are  apparently  either 
oxidizing  or  reducing  in  their  nature. 

Application  of  the  Electron  Theory  of  Positive  and  Negative  Valence 

to  Some  Reactions  of  the  Aromatic  Series 

Application  of  the  electronic  conception  of  positive  and  negative 
valency  to  the  atoms  constituting  the  benzene  molecule  leads  to  the 

> Loc.  cit,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,257  (1914);  Hanke  and  Koessler,  Jour. 
Am.  Chem.  Soc.  40,  1727  (1918.). 

« Fry,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  270  (1914). 

•Freund,  Study  of  Chemical  Composition,  p.  327  (1904). 
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following  fonnula  for  benzene  ^   in  which  the   hydrogen  atoms   in 
positions  1,  3,  5,  function  negatively,  and  those  in  positions  2,  4,  6, 

fiinpf.inn  riAaif.ivplv 


function  positively. 

H 

I 


C 
B— C        C— H 


\/ 
C 

I 
H 

+ 


This  formula  presents  a  structural  basis  for  the  similarity  in  behavior 
of  the  ortho-  and  para-positions  in  contradistinction  to  the  wcto-posi- 
tion.  The  distinction  between  the  1,  3,  5,  positions  and  the  2,  4,  6,  is 
quite  in  accord  with  CoUie's  space  formula.  When  a  given  substitucnt 
in  the  nucleus  is  positive,  a  hydrogen  atom  or  substituent  in  the  meta- 
position  is  of  the  same  polarity.  If  the  substituent  is  negative,  the 
hydrogen  atom  or  substituent  in  the  ortho-  or  para-positions  is  positive. 
This  formula  therefore  requires  that  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  Ix^izene 
ring  function  alternately  as  positive  and  negative,  which  is  not  illogical 
in  the  light  of  J.  J.  Thomson's  statement  that:  *'  atoms  of  one  and  the 
same  kind  may  become  either  positively  or  negatively  electrified  by 
the  loss  or  gain  of  corpuscles,"  ^  and  that  "  those  with  charges  of 
opposite  sign  would  combine  to  form  a  diatomic  molecule."     There- 

fore    molecular    hydrogen    becomes    H — H    and    molecular    chlorine 

CI — CI.  Evidence  of  the  existence  of  positive  chlorine  has  been 
furnished  by  Noyes  ^  and  Stieglitz.'*  Noyes  ^  has  also  presented 
evidence  bearing  on  the  positivity  of  iodine  in  diiodacetylene  and, 
in  general,  the  positivity  of  halogen  in  the  ^C-Hal.  linkages.  The 
positivity  of  chlorine  in  hypochlorous  acid  may  be  shown  in  the 

» Pry,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  76,  385  (1911);  76,  398;  76,  591. 
•Electricity  and  Matter  (Scribner's,  1907),  p.  139. 
•Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  28,  460  (1901);  36,  767  (1913). 
♦Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  28,  797  (1901). 
•  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  42,  991  (1920). 
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following   transfonnationr.  ^    illustrating   the   interaction   of   chlorine 
and  water: 


Cl2=Cl— Cl  ?=t  CI  +  61 

H20=H— O^H  ^ 

H  +  OH 

c\  +  n^  H— Cl 

Cl  +  "oh  f±  H^ 

-    + 
^-Cl 

+ 
5^  H 

+ 

CIO 

If  the  valence  of  an  element  is,  n^,  it  may  function  in  n+l  different 
ways.  For  example,  chlorine  whose  valency  is  1,  may  function  in  two 
ways,  and  carbon  with  a  valency  of  4,  in  five  ways,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  scheme,  representing  the  successive  stages  of  the  oxidation 
of  methane,  to  carbon  dioxide : 

+  +  + 

H  H  H 

.  J- .    .  -I  - .    -I  - 

H— C— H    ->    H— C— O— H    —     C=0    -^ 

-  + 


H  H  H 

+  +  + 

Methane  Methylalcohol  Formaldehyde 

+      -+__+  +     «_    ++    _-     +  __    ++   »„ 

H— C— O— H  -*    H— O— C— O— H    ->    0=C=0 

++  ++  ++ 


0_  0_ 

Formic  acid  Carbonic  acid  Carbon  dioxide 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  direction  of  the  valencies  of  the  carbon 
atom  in  its  compounds  can  not  be  determined  ^  by  the  position  of 
carbon  in  the  periodic  system,  but,  on  the  contrary,  depends  solely  upon 
the  polarity  of  the  atoms  (or  radicals)  which  are  connected  with  a  given 
carbon  atom.^ 

Examples  of  the  application  of  the  electronic  formula  of  benzene 
and  its  derivatives  will  now  be  considered.  Why  is  it  that  chloroben- 
aene  undergoes  nitration  in  the   ortho-  and  para-positions  whereas 

>  Fry,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  76,  388  (1911). 
« Ibid. 

•Fry,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  34,  669  (1911). 
*  In  contradistinction  to  Folk,  loc.  cit. 
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nitrobenzene  is  attacked   by  chlorine   in   the   mcto-position?     The 
electronic  equations  ^  which  follow  are  explanatory  of  this  fact: 


1. 


CI 


H 


Y 


_    +  H— O— NC-- 
(HONO2) 


H 


CI 


H 


H 


NO2 
H 


CI 


or  _ 
H 


NO2 


H     +      - 
-+H— OH 
H 


H 

h/Nno 


2.   - 

H 


V 


H 


2        +     --  + 
+  CI— 0  H 


H 


H 


CI 


H 


2        +      - 
+  H— OH 


In  equation  1,  the  electro-positive  NO2  group  has  replaced  one  of  »the 
two  electro-positive  hydrogen  atoms  {ortho  or  para  positions).  Since 
water-free  chlorine  will  not  act  upon  nitrobenzene.  Fry  considers  that 
hypochlorous  acid,  with  its  positive  chlorine,  is  the  reagent  which 
functions  in  reaction  2.  If,  therefore,  halogen  be  positive  it  must 
replace  a  hydrogen  atom  meia  to  the  positive  NO2  group.  These 
facts  reaffirm  Fry's  statement  to  the  effect  that  when  substituents 
are  of  the  same  sign  or  polarity  they  occupy  positions  which  are  meta 
to  each  other,  whereas  if  two  substituents  are  of  opposite  sign  or 
polarity,  they  will  occupy  positions  either  ariho  or  para  to  each  other.  ^ 

The  positivity  of  the  halogen  in  m-nitrochlorbenzene,  as  compared 
with  the  negativity  of  halogen  in  p-nitrochlorbenzene  or  o-nitro- 
ehlorbenzene,  is  likewise  shown  in  the  stabiUty  of  the  former  and  the 
reactivity  of  the  two  latter  compounds  with  alkali. 

Evidence  of  the  positivity  of  chlorine  in  positions  2,  4,  6,  of  the 
benzene  nucleus  is  also  shown  in  the  characteristic  rearrangements 
of  the  nitrc^n  substituted  chloranilides.^  For  example,  acetanilide 
when  treated  with  hypochlorous  acid  gives  phenylacetyl-nitrogen  chlo- 
ride, which  is  readily  transformed  into  p-chloracetanllide.  Successive 
treatments  with  hypochlorous  acid,  followed  by  rearrangement,  will 

» Fry,  Zeitachr.  physikal.  Chemie,  76,  384  (1911);  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36. 
248  (1914). 

« Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  36,  248  (1914);  37,  2368  (1915).  See  criticism  by 
Brunei,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  87,  709  (1915). 

*Cbattaway  and  Orton,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  76,  1046;  Ber.,  32,  3572  (1899). 
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eventuaiQy  give  2,  A,  6-trichIorphenylaoetyl-nitrogen  chloride,  which  is 
incapable  of  further  rearrangement.    These  reactions  are  shown  below: 


NH-COCHs 

1      Hoa 

NHCOCHs 
^     ^'     HOCl 


N(a)C0CH3 


\/ 


NHCOCH3 

HOCl 


N(C1)C0CH3 


V 


V 


N(a)COCHs       NHCOCHs 


V 


ci/Nci 


HOCl 


N(C1)C0CH3 

ci/Sci 


CI 


Elxplanation  of  the  positions  occupied  by  the  labile  halogen  atoms,  ^ 
as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  introducing  further  halogen  groups  into 
the  nucleus,  is  given  in  the  fact  that  the  amido  group,  NH2,  in  aniline 
is  negative,  and  must  therefore  occupy  the  position  of  a  negative 
hydrogen  atom  in  the  benzene  nucleus.  If,  therefore,  positive 
chlorine  from  hypochlorous  acid  replaces  one  positive  hydrogen  atom 
of  the  amido  group,  this  positive  labile  halogen  atom,  by  reason  of  it« 
polarity,  can  exchange  positions  with  the  positive  hydrogen  atoms 
(2,  4,  6)  of  the  nucleus: 

+     --    + 
H— N— H 


ci- 


H— C        C— H 


H— C 


HO— CI 


H— C        C— H 

V 


A 


H— N— CI 

+     --     + 
H    N     H 

C+ 

C+ 

H— C         C    H 

+    -/V    + 

H— C        C— CI 

H    C         C^  H 

H— c:;      c— H 

V 

c 

H 

+ 

H 

+ 

These  facts  further  substantiate  the  positive  equality  of  the  2,  4,  6, 
positions  in  the  benzene  nucleus  and  also,  indirectly,  the  negativity 
of  the  1,  3,  5,  positions,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  2,  4,  6,  trichlor- 
phenylacetyl-nitrogen  chloride  to  suffer  rearrangement,  through  the 
replacement  of  another  hydrogen  of  the  nucleus  with  positive  halogen. 
Proof  of  the  alternate  negativity  and  positivity  ^  of  the  nucleus 

»Piy,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  84,  667  (1912). 
•Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  38,  1324  (1916). 
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hydrogen  atoms,  or  substituent  groups,  is  also  afforded  in  the  case 
of  hydrolysis  of  polynitro-compounds  of  the  following  types,  in  each 
of  which,  one  of  the  nitro  groups  functions  either  positively  or  nega- 
tively. A  negative  nitro  group  is  susceptible  to  the  action  of  water 
alkalies,  or  ammonia,  due  to  the  replacement  of  the  negative  nitro 

group  by  negative  hydroxy  (OH)  or  amino  (NH2)  radical: 


1. 


OH 

NO2/NNO2 

hI    Jno2 
N02 


HOH 


OH 

N02/\n02 

HI      JoH 
NO2 


+     HNO2 


2. 


NO2 
'^N02 


H 


H^H 
NO2 


NaOH 


OH 
'*'/Nn02 


H 


Hl^H 
NO2 


+    Na-N02 


3. 


CH3— N— CH3 
/Nn02 


H 
H 


HNH2 


NO2 

+ 


NO2 


CH3— N— CH3 

h/^N02 

HI.     •NH2 

N02 


+ 


HN02 


It  has  been  stated  above  that  eight  classes  of  organic  acids  may 
theoretically  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  directive  valences 
of  their  a-carbon  atoms.  This  assiunption  presupposes  the  possibility 
of  positive  as  well  as  negative  carboxyl  groups.  According  to  Fry, 
this  receives  corroboration  in  the  oxidation  of  the  A3,5-,-A2.4-,  and 
A2.6-,-dihydrophthalic  acids,  where  benzoic  acid  is  formed  in  each 
case  as  the  final  product  of  reaction. 

H  H 


C 

/\ 
H2C        CCOOH 

H2C        CCOOH 

V 


C 

/\ 
HC        CCOOH 

HC        CCOOH 

V 

H 


H 
C 

/\ 
HC        CH 


HC        C-COOH 

\/ 
C 

H 
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Since  groups  on  adjacent  carbon  atoms  must  possess  opposite  polari- 
ties, it  follows  that  one  carboxyl  group  must  be  positive  and  the  other 
negative.  Referring  to  the  electronic  formulas  of  formic  and  carbonic 
acids,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  carboxyl  group  in  the  former  is  nega- 
tive, and  in  the  latter  positive. 

+    -+  —    +  +    —  ++  --     + 

H— C— 0— H  H-O— C— O— H 


i 


o 

Formic  acid  Carbonic  acid 

In  formic  acid  three  of  the  valences  of  carbon  are  positive  and  the 
fourth  negative,  while  in  carbonic  acid,  all  four  valences  are  positive. 
Carbonic  acid  is  therefore  electronically  capable  of  losing  carbon 
dioxide,  whereas  formic  acid  is  not.  The  characteristic  oxidation 
reaction  of  the  dihydrophthalic  acids  is  therefore  explained  on  the 
basis  of  the  difference  in  polarity  of  the  two  carboxyl  groups.^  The 
above  explanation  is  also  applicable  to  the  fact  that  o-  and  p-hydroxy- 
benzoic  acids  are  unstable,  when  heated  with  water  or  aniline,  whereas 
i?*-hydroxybenzoic  acid  is  stable  under  these  conditions.  ^  Fry  has 
generalized  this  type  of  decomposition  in  the  following  words:  "  a 
carboxyl  radical,  either  ortho  or  para  to  a  negative  hydroxyl,  is  positive, 
and  therefore  unstable,  yielding  carbon  dioxide  when  heated  with 
water  or  aniUne.  On  the  other  hand,  a  carboxyl  radical,  meta  to  a 
n^ative  hydroxyl  radical,  is  negative,  and  therefore  stable,  not 
3rielding  carbon  dioxide  when  heated  with  water  or  aniline."  These 
conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  recent  work  of  Hemmelmayr.^ 

The  assumption  that  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  may  fimction 
either  positively  or  negatively,  leads  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of   electronic    isomers   or   "  electromers."  ^    For   example,    one   can 

conceive  of  two  forms  of  chlorobcnzene,  namely  CeHsCl  and  CoHsCl 

+        -  -        + 

or  derivatives  of  CeHsH  and  CgHsH  respectively.  Although  definite 
evidence  has  not  yet  been  obtained  concerning  electromers  of  this 
halide.  Fry  concludes  that  the  electromeric  forms  of  benzene  sul- 
phonic  acid,  CeHsSOaH,  must  be  assumed  to  exist  because  hydrolysis 

*Baeycr,  Annalen  dcr  Chcmic,  269,  178  (1802);  Bruhl,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie  (2), 
49,  229  (1894);  Cohen,  Organic  Chcm.  (1907)  p.  461. 
•Fry,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  257  (1914). 
'Monatsh.  Chemie,  34,  365  (1913). 
«Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  76,  387  (1911). 
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of  this  compound  in  alkaline  solution  is  productive  of  phenol  and 
sulphurous  acid,  while  in  acid  solution,  or  with  superheated  steam, 
the  products  of  reaction  are  benzene  and  sulphuric  acid.  ^ 

1.  CeHs— S03H+H--^H==Crfl5— OH+H— S63H 

Alkaline  hydrolyBis 

2.  CoHs— S63H+H— 0H=C6H5— H+HO— SOsH 

Add  hydrolysiB 

Fry  has  offered  some  interesting  speculation  on  the  mechanism 
of  halogenation  in  the  benzene  nucleus  and  side  chain.  ^  The  factors 
which  are  known  to  promote  nucleus  substitution  are  the  following: 


1.  Presence  of  moisture. 

2.  Low  temperatmes. 

3.  Absence  of  sunlight. 

4.  Presence  of  halogen  carriers. 

These  are  the  conditions  which  are  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  for- 
mation of  hypochlorous  or  hypobromous  acids.  Therefore,  when 
toluene  is  halogenated  imder  the  above  conditions,  the  presence  of  the 
electro-negative  methyl  group  directs  the  positive  chlorine  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  to  the  positive  ortho  or  para  positions, 

+ 
H 


+    --    + 
H — C — H 


hA 


H 


+ 
H 


Ho£l 


CH3 

h/\ci 


V 


H 


H 


CHs 


or 


v 


H 


H 


V 


H 


+     HOH 


Furthermore,  the  fact  that  these  nuclear  positive  halogens  are  firmly 
bound  under  conditions  of  hydrolysis  is  a  proof  of  their  polarity. 

With  regard  to  side-chain  substitution,  it  is  evident  that  the  sub- 
stituent  halogen  atom  is  negative,  in  that  it  is  easily  capable  of 

^Fry,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  36,  265  (1914);  Jones,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  48,  26 
(1912);  Bray  and  Branch,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  35,  1445  (1913). 
s  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  36, 1035  (1914). 
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faydrdysis.    For  example,  the  hydrolysis  of  benzyl  chloride  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  electronic  equation: 

+  + 

H  H 


CeHs— C— CI  +  HOH    -^    CeHs— O-OH  +  HCl 


H  H 

+  + 

Moreover,  the  reaction  is  reversible  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  mechanism  of  side-chain  substitution  is 
apparently  more  complex  than  that  of  nuclear.  This  reaction  is 
facilitated  by  heat,  light,  and  the  absence  of  water.  The  substituting 
agent,  molecular  halogen,  dissociates  into  positive  and  negative  halo- 
gen atoms,  of  which  the  latter  combines  with  a  positive  hydrogen 

atom  of  the  methyl  group,  forming  hydrogen  chloride,  HCL  This 
necessitates  the  conclusion  that  the  remaining  positive  halogen  atom 
acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  converting  the  negative  valence  of  carbon 
to  a  positive  valence,  and  being  itself  reduced  to  negative  chlorine. 
These  changes  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

Cl2  =  Cl  — CI    —    CI  +  CI 

H  H 


CeHfi— C— H  +  CI    ->    CoHfi— C~  +  HCl 


H  H 

H  H 

J    .  -         I  - 

CeHs— C—  +  (C1  =  C1  +  20)    -^    CeHsC— Q 
H  H 

Heat  and  the  photochemical  action  of  light  effect  the  conversion  of 
positive  to  negative  halogen. 

The  electronic  formula  of  benzene  presents  an  explanation  of  the 
Brown  and  Gibson  rule,^  which  is  stated  by  these  investigators  as 
follows:  "  when  X  is  naturally  to  be  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  HX, 
then  C6H5X  gives  oriho  and    para   di-derivatives;    and  when  X  is 

» Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  61,  366  (1892). 
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naturally  to  be  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  HOX,  then  CeHsX  gives 
meta  df-derivatives."  As  previously  shown,  X  in  compounds  such  as 
HX  functions  negatively,  and  X  in  compounds  like  HO  X,  positively, 
as  for  example,  CI  in  HOCl.  Therefore  a  substituent  X,  which  is  a 
natural  derivative  of  H  O  X,  or  CeHsX,  occupies  the  position  of  a 
positive  hydrogen  atom  in  the  benzene  nucleus,  while  a  substituent 
X  which  is  a  natural  derivative  of  H  X,  or  CeHsX,  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  a  negative  hydrogen  atom,  i.e., 


X 


V" 


H 

H 

+ 


In  nuclear  substitution  it  may  be  assiuned  that  the  entering  sub- 
stituent is  positive,  this  being  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  either  H  OH, 
or  some  binary  compoimd  of  the  formula  H  B  is  always  eliminated  dur- 
ing this  type  of  reaction.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  X  must  govern 
the  meta  position  and  X,  the  ortho  and  para  positions  in  accord  with 
the  previously  stated  electronic  rule  for  benzene  substitution.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  entrance  of  Y  as  a  positive  substituent 
does  not  preclude  its  reversion  to  the  radical  of  opposite  polarity. 

The  following  equations  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  action  of  Y  OH 
on  both  CeHsX  and  CeHsX: 


X 


H 


H 


+ 
H 

/\ 

+  ' 
H 

+    - 

+ 
H 

/\ 

+ 

Y 

H 

/\ 

+ 

H 

- 

+     YOH    -^ 

_      or      _ 

hIjh 

V" 

«v« 

H 

, 

H 

Y 

+ 

+ 

X 

X 

h^Nh 

+  - 

hAh 

+ 

+ 

YOH    -+ 

+ 

+ 

H 

\/ 

H 

H 

0 

Y 

A  mixture  of  ortho,  para  and  meta  derivatives  is  often   produced 
in  a  given  reaction.^    This  has  been  explained  on  the  basis  of  elec- 

» Pry,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  37,  8d4  (1915). 
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tronic  tautomerism,  which  is  shown  in  the  following  equations  by  the 
partial  transformation  of  a  negative  substituent  X  into  an  atom  of 
opposite  polarity.  In  this  case,  the  introduction  of  a  second  sub- 
stituent would  produce  a  preponderance  of  oriho  and  para  derivatives, 
together  with  a  small  amount  of  the  meta  di-derivative. 


CfiHsX 


+ 
C6H5X 


X 

V 

+ 


H 

+ 
H 


+ 
X 


H 


H 

+ 
H 


+     YOH 


X 

+   /\  + 


H 


Y 

+ 


H 


V 


H 

+ 
H 


+ 
X 


H 


H 

+ 
Y 


The   interpretation   of   the   hypothesis   of   Holleman  ^    regarding 

benzene  substitution  from   the  electronic  standpoint  ^  is  illustrated 

+ 

by  the  following  formulas  showing  the  action  of  a  reagent  OH  •  Y  on  a 

derivative  C0H5X,  whereby   an    addition   product  is   first    formed. 

+    - 

The  elimination  of  H  •  OH  from  the  latter  produces  the  final  product. 
Meta  and  para  substitution  can  be  similarly  shown. 


H 


X 

_    ..    -    +Y-OH-^ 
H 


^%^ 


uSr' 


i 


n 


+  HOH 


This  electronic  formulation   of  substitution  has  met  with  criticism 
from  HoUeman.^ 

'  Rec.  trav.  chim.  des  Pays-Bas,  33,  1  (1914). 

'Holleman,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  2495  (1914);   cf.,  Fry,  Jour.  Am.  Chem. 
Sec.,  37,  883  (1915). 
•  Loc.  cit. 
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« 

Valence  Number 

In  applying  the  electronic  theory  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of 
valence,  two  outstanding  ideas  are  embodied  in  the  term  valence  num- 
ber of  an  atom.  Bray  and  Branch  ^  have  suggested  that  this  be  differ- 
entiated by  the  terms  polar  number  and  total  valence  number.  For 
example,  in  anunonium  chloride, 

the  total  valence  nimiber  of  nitrogen  is  5,  while  the  polar  number, 
representing  the  algebraic  sirni  of  the  valences,  is  —3.  The  valence  of 
nitrogen  in  ammonium  chloride  is  therefore  represented  as  (  —  3,  5), 
the  polar  nmnber  being  written  first.  Similarly  the  valence  of  carbon 
in  methane  would  be  (—4,  4)  and  in  carbon  tetrachloride  (+4,  4). 

Bray  and  Branch  express  doubt,  however,  regarding  the  application 
of  this  electronic  conception  of  valence  nmnber,  in  all  cases,  citing 
in  particular  the  saturated  hydrocarbons,  concerning  which  there  is 
frequently  a  question  as  to  the  actual  polar  valency  of  the  individual 
carbon  atoms.  Moreover,  methane  and  carbon  tetrachloride  do  not 
offer  the  striking  contrast  in  properties  which  might  be  expected  from 
their  respective  polar  valences  (—4,  4)  and  (+4,  4).  This  is  in 
decided  contrast  to  the  analogous  case  of  ammonia  (—3,  3)  and  nitro- 
gen trichloride  (+3,  3).  In  view  of  these  facts,  they  favor  using  the 
ordinary  organic  structural  formulas  and  altering  them  only  where 
there  are  definite  evidences  of  polar  imions.  This  theory  permits  of 
the  appearance  of  both  polar  and  non-polar  bonds  in  the  same  mole- 
cule, the  former  being  one  in  which  an  electron  has  passed  from  one 
atom  to  another  and  the  latter,  one  in  which  there  is  no  movement 
of  electrons.^    A  polar  bond  is  represented  by  the  arrow  — *  (Falk), 

or  by  polarity  B3rmbols,  H (Fry);  for  example,  H  — ►  CI,  or  H— CI. 

1  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  36, 1440  (1913). 

'  Attention  should  be  called  here  to  Langmuir's  "  octet  "  theory  of  valency  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  structure  of  inorganic  compounds  and  certain  organic  nitrogen 
compounds,  and  which  gives  an  interesting  theoretical  explanation  of  their  formation. 
For  complete  information  seethe  following  publications:  G.  N.  Lewis,  Jour.  Am. 
Chem.  Soc.,  38,  762  (1916);  Langmuir,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  41,  868  (1919);  ibid., 
41,  1543;  Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  5,  252  (1919);  Jour.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  12,  385 
(1920);  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  42,  274  (1920). 
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Two  groups  of  compounds  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
assumptions.  The  first  group  comprises  those  compounds  whose 
valence  bonds  are  chiefly  polar,  and  the  second  group,  those  whose 
valence  bonds  are  mainly  non-polar.  The  first  class  is  characterized 
by  high  dielectric  constants,  the  property  of  forming  ions,  and  in  gen- 
eral by  high  chemical  activity.  The  opposite  properties  are  possessed 
by  the  second  class.  In  other  words,  the  first  class  corresponds  to  the 
inorganic  class  of  compoimds  and  the  second  to  that  of  the  organic 
compounds. 

In  a  commentary  on  the  speculations  of  Bray  and  Branch,  G.  N. 
Lewis,  ^  has  further  developed  the  conception  of  polar  and  non-polar 
compounds,  and  has  contributed  the  following  scheme,  which  may 
serve  to  show  the  salient  difiFerences  between  the  polar  and  non-polar 
types  of  compoimds: 

Polar  Non-Polar 

Mobile  Immobile 

Reactive  Inert 

Condensed  structure  Frame  structure 

Tautomerism  Isomerism 

Electrophiles  Non-electrophiles 

Ionized  Non-ionized 

Ionizing  solvents  Non-ionizing  solvents 

High  dielectric  constants  Low  dielectric  constants 

Molecular  complexes  No  molecular  complexes 

Association  No  association 

Abnormal  liquids  Normal  liquids 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  dilBferentiation  as  to  polar  or 
non-polar  compounds  is  not  necessarily  a  sharply  defined  one,  for, 
as  Lewis  states,  ^  "  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  any  one  compound 
corresponds  wholly  and  at  all  times  to  either  one  type." 

Falk  and  Nelson  ^  do  not  consider  the  non-polar  valence  view  as 
a  sufficiently  broad  basis  upon  which  to  classify  valence  phenomena 
in  organic  chemistry.  In  the  following  series  of  transformations  they 
point  out  that  the  non-polar  view  would  represent  the  replacement  of 

CH4  -^  CH3OH  ->  CH2O  -^  CH2O2  ->  CO2 

» Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  36,  1448  (1913);  38,  762  (1916). 

*  Loc.  cit. 

•  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  36,  210  (1914). 
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hydrogen  by  oxygen  or  hydroxy!,  with  no  change  in  the  electrical 
charge  on  the  carbon  atom,  taking  no  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  oxida- 
tion is  involved,  and  that  this  reaction  is  generally  interpreted  on  an 
electronic  basis.  Furthermore,  the  chlorination  of  methane  would 
consist  in  the  mere  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  chlorine. 

A  clarification  of  tautomeric  changes  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  conception  of  polar  number  and  total  valence  number  ^  leads  to  two 
groups  of  reactions,  namely: 

1.  Tautomeric  changes  in  which  no  change  in  polar  number  is 
involved. 

(a)  No  change  in  total  valence  number. 
(6)  Change  in  total  valence  nmnber. 

2.  Tautomeric  changes  in  which  the  polar  numbers  of  two  elements 
are  altered. 

Reactions  characteristic  of  Class  1,  are  those  represented  by  the 
well-known  examples  of  a,  j8  or  (1,  2),  and  a,  y  or  (1,  3)  tautomcrism, 
which  involve  a  shifting  of  a  hydrogen  atom  from  one  part  of  the 
molecule  to  another.  An  illustration  of  a,  /S-tautomerism  (Class  16), 
is  that  of  sulphurous  acid,  while  an  example  of  a,  7-isomerism  (Class 
la),  is  shown  in  the  tautomerism  of  acetamide.  These  equilibria  are 
expressed  as  follows: 


H 


0— H 


H— C-C ^nCT  ^  ^       ll-^C-C=rN^^H 


H— O 


H 

\ 

-^        H— ^  0  ^*—  S 


8  ^+  4, 4  J  •  ^         S  ^+  4, 6^ 

Benzene  sulphonic  acid,  CeHsSOsH,   is  an  excellent  example  of 
Class  2,  which  includes  tautomeric  changes  involving  a  change  of 

*  Bray  and  Branch,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  35,  1444  (1913). 
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polar  number  of  two  constituent  elements.  This  tautomerism  of 
benzene  sulphonic  acid  is  manifested  in  its  difference  in  behavior  on 
hydrolysis  in  acid  and  alkaline  solution,  the  former  producing  benzene 
and  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter,  phenol  and  sulphurous  acid. 


C«H5^' 8^— H  ^         1  CeHg S -O^H 

%  " "  ^O 

CgHg    and  8  (+6,6)  "^  \  CgX  and    8^4,6^ 


The  Beckmann  Rearrangement 

Reference  will  be  made  to  the  Beckmann  rearrangement  in  the 
chapter  on  Molecular  Rearrangements  where  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  this  change 
have  been  discussed.  According  to  Stieglitz,  the  molecular  rearrange- 
ments of  halogenated  acid  amides  RCONH.  Hal.,  hydroxamic  acids 
RCONHOH,  dihydroxamic  acids  RCONHOCOR,  acid  azides  and 
ketoximes  are  all  induced  by  the  presence  of  univalent  nitrogen,  which 
results  from  a  dissociation  of  the  molecule  undergoing  change,  whereby 
the  valence  of  nitrogen  is  rechiced  from  3  to  1.  The  predisposing 
cause  of  rearrangement  is,  therefore,  the  free  valency  of  univalent 
nitrogen.  His  conclusions  are  summarized  in  a  paper  published  by 
Stieglitz  and  Stagner.  ^ 

Jones  2  con-elates  Stieglitz*  theory  with  the  electronic  hypothesis, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  the  reactions,  classified  under 
the  Beckmann  rearrangement,  the  transformation  is  accompanied 
by  a  process  of  intramolecular  oxidation  and  reduction.  That  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  system  to  revert  to  one  in  which,  elec- 
tronically speaking,  the  carlx)n  atom  is  as  fully  oxidized  as  possible 
and  the  nitrogen  atom  as  fully  reduced  as  possible.  In  other  words, 
where  Stieglitz  attributes  the  rearrangement  to  the  potency  of  the 
free  valencies  of  univalent  nitrogen,  according  to  this  electronic  con- 
ception the  change  is  dependent  on  the  potency  of  a  carbon  atom  to 
lose  negative  electrons  and  of  the  nitrogen  atom  to  acquire  them. 

» Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  38,  2064  (1916). 

*  Am.  Chem.  Jour.  60,  440  (1913);  Jones  and  Snecd,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  89, 
674  (1917). 
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The  rearrangement  of  a  hydroxamic  acid  is  expressed  electronically  as 
follows: 

+      +  + 

R    H  _  R 

„  J.   1   „+     -H-OH     __  J_    _    .+  __   ++  __     + 

0=C— N— OH '      0=C— N<       -^     0=C— N— R 

++    +  ++       \_  ++    - 


This  view  of  the  Beckmann  transformation  leads  to  a  classification 
of  this  type  of  reaction  into  groups  determined  by  the  state  of  oxidation 
which  the  carbon  atom  shows  prior  and  subsequent  to  rearrange- 
ment. In  all  of  these  rearrangements  the  nitrogen  atom  is  considered 
to  be  in  a  state  of  oxidation  corresponding  to  that  of  nitrogen  in 
hydroxy  lamine. 

Group  1.  Azides,  monosubstituted  hydroxylamines,  such  as  tri- 
phenylmethylhydroxylamine,  and  mono-bromoamines  such  as  tri- 
phenylamine  bromide: 

Ci     and    N=    rearrange  to    ^Z    ^^^    ^z 

Alcohol         Hydroxylamine  Aldehyde  Ammonia 

Group  2.    Aldoximes  and  ketoximes: 

C=    and    Nx    rearrange  to    ^^    ^^^    ^-_ 

Aldehyde  Hydroxylamine  Acid  Ammonia 

Group  3.  Hydroxamic  acids,  their  salts  and  esters,  amidoximes, 
acid  azides,  and  monohalogen  amides: 

Ct    and    N=     rearrange  to    ^t    ^nd    N= 

Acid  Hydroxylamine  Carbonic  acid  Ammonia 

The  statement  under  each  symbol — alcohol,  hydroxylamine,  etc., 
indicates  the  state  of  oxidation  as  compared  with  that  of  the  atom  in 
compoimds  where  its  polarity  is  similar.  With  regard  to  carbon,  the 
stages  of  oxidation  referred  to  are  expressed  electronically  as  follows: 


+ 

H 

1 

+ 

H 

0 

+     ++  -- + 
H— C— O  H 

0 

+  J--  + 

H— C— OH 

(>-0 

+ --  ++    -- + 
H  0— C— 0  H 

"1 

-  + 
H 

-  + 

++ 

+ 

+ 

Methyl  alcohol 

Formaldehyde 

Formic  aoid 

Carbonic  acid 
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At  this  point  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Stieglitz,^ 
in  support  of  his  theory,  was  imable  to  bring  about  rearrangement  of 
stereoisomeric  chlorimides,  RR'C=NC1,  thereby  showing  that  these 
compounds  are  not  intermediate  products  of  a  Beckmann  rearrangement 
of  oximes.  According  to  their  electronic  constitution,  these  chlorides 
of  Stieglitz'  should  be  capable  of  imdergoing  rearrangements  on  accoimt 
of  the  positive  polarity  of  the  halogen  atom.  That  the  halogen  in  such 
compounds  is  positive  is  apparent  from  consideration  of  the  electronic 
equation  showing  their  formation  from  imidoketones  and  hypo- 
chlorous  acids.     More  recent  investigations  have  led  Stieglitz  ^  to  con- 

>C  :  N— H  +  HOC!    -^         >C  :  N— CI  +  HOH 
R'/  R'/ 

sider  a  third  electromer  of  the  chlorimidokctone,  an  assumption  which 
is  of  broad  significance  concerning  the  mechanism  of  the  Beckmann 
rearrangement,  and  which  is  an  extension  of  his  original  theory.  The 
mechanism  of  rearrangement  of  an  oxime  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  may  be  expressed  electronically  as  follows:  ^ 

OH 
Rv  +  +   -  R\-+  -i-  +    — H2O 


\c=NOH  +  HCl    -^         Nc=N— H 
/  R'/-+-|| 


R'/ 


d 


+ 

R 

R 

+ 


>  c  =N  — c:i 
// -+    - 


+ 

+,     y-  R 


R'— (W— CI     ->    R'CCl  :  (NR) 


++  --  + 


(B) 


According  to  this  interpretation,  the  hydroxyl  group  in  the  oxime 
is  considered  to  be  positive.^  Its  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  change 
to  a  stable  negative  condition,  the  nitrogen  atom  furnishing  the  two 
requisite  electrons  to  the  oxygen  atom.  Water  is  then  eliminated  with 
the  production  of  the  chloride  B.  According  to  Stieglitz,  this  product 
is  an  ammonium  salt  with  two  of  the  nitrogen  valencies  unsaturated 

*Ber.,  48,  782(1910). 
« Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  288  (1914.) 

«  See  criticism  by  A.  Michael,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  42,  787,  1232  (1920). 
*  The  views  of  Jones  and  Stieglitz  are  not  at  variance.    Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc, 
,  288  (1914). 
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in  the  same  way  as  they  are  unsaturated  m  univalent  nitrogen  deriva- 
tives. It  is  these  unsaturated  valencies  which  are  considered  to  be  the 
direct  cause  of  the  rearrangement,  two  electrons  passing  from  the  carbon 
atom  to  the  nitrogen  to  give  this  a  normal  and  stable  charge  such  as 
it  has  in  ammonium  salts.  With  the  change  of  electronic  forces,  the 
positive  radical  R,  nearest  to  the  field  of  force,  is  lost  by  the  now 
positive  carbon  and  carried  to  the  now  negative  nitrogen.  Such  a 
series  of  changes  accounts  for  the  nature  and  action  of  the  reagents 
used  to  accomplish  the  rearrangement  (acid  dehydrating  agents), 
and  it  gives  a  rational  picture  of  the  electrical  forces  in  play  in  the 
rearrangement  of  the  valencies  of  the  molecule.  Such  a  course  would 
also  account  for  the  influence  of  stereoisomerism  on  the  rearrangement,  ^ 
if  such  an  influence  should  finally  be  established  as  beyond  doubt — 
the  radical  (R  in  the  above  illustration)  nearest  to  the  electrical  fields 
of  force,  produced  by  the  migration  of  electrons  from  carbon  to  nitrogen, 
passing  under  the  influence  of  this  force  to  the  nitrogen.  According 
to  this  view  the  rearranging  product  B  would  be  a  third  electromer  of 
of  the  chlorimido  ketones  of  Stieglitz  and  Peterson  ^  and  would  repre- 
sent a  logically  active  form  of  the  chloride  which  Hantzsch  assumed 
as  the  intermediate  product  in  the  rcarrangement  of  ketoximcs  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  fundamental  difference  between 
the  latter's  theory  and  the  one  now  developed  should  be  carefully 
noted. 

Hydrogen  and  Hydrocarbo  Bases 

Franklin,^  Kraus  and  others  have  developed  a  new  system  of  acids, 
bases  and  salts,  the  derivaties  of  which  have  been  termed  "  ammono," 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "  aquo  *'  or  ordinary  oxygen  acids  or  bases. 
For  example,  the  neutralization  phenomena  in  both  types  may  be  con- 
trasted as  follows: 

CH3COOH     +     KOH       =    CH3COOK        +     H2O 

Aquo  acid  Aquo  base  Aquo  salt 

CH3GONH2     +     KNH2    =    CH3CONHK    +     NHj 

Ammono  acid  Ammono  base  Ammono  salt 

On  the. basis  of  comparison,  Jones ^  has  suggested  that  certain 
metallic  hydrides,  NaH,  etc.,  and  metallic  alkyls,  such  as  zinc  alkyls, 
be  termed  "  hydrogen  bases  "  and  "  hydrocarbo  bases  "  respectively. 
The  reactions  of  either  type  show  a  similarity  to  those  of  the  ammono 

»  Schroeter,  Ber.,  44  (19II). 

*Loc.  cit. 

•Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  46,  291  (1912). 

♦Jour.  Am.  Chcm.  Soc,  40,  1259  (1918). 
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and  aquo  derivatives.  For  example,  the  negative  alkyl  group  of  the 
metallic  alkyls  (hydroearbo  bases)  enters  into  a  large  number  of  reactions 
involving  the  displacement  of  the  same  with  other  negative  groups. 
This  is  also  true  to  a  more  limited  extent  with  regard  to  the  hydrogen 
bases.    A  few  examples  will  serve  to  show  their  chemical  behavior: 

NaH  +  HX  =  NaX  +  HH 
Zn(CH3)2  +  2HC1  =   ZnClo  +  2HCH3 
ZnR2  +  2H0H  =  Zn(0H)2  +  2R.H 

ZnR2  +  2NH3  =  Zn(NH2)2  +  2RH 

Of  int-crest  from  an  electronic  standpoint  is  the  fact  that  both  the 
hydrogen  bases  and  the  hydroearbo  bases  arc  reducing  agents,  a  prop- 
erty sharply  distinguishing  them  from  the  ammono  and  aquo  bases. 
This  property  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  negative  hydrogen  and  nega- 
tive alkyl  to  lose  negative  electrons,  and  assume  positive  charges,  i.e., 

-     — elec.            — elec.     + 
H >  H  >  H 

— elec.               — elec.     + 
CH3  >  CH3 >  CH3 

The  interaction  of  carbon  dioxide  and  sodium  hydride  is  an  excellent 
example  of  this  property. 

"(>=C=0  +  NaH  =  (>=C— b— Na    -*    (>=C— O— Na 

++  ++  +- 


H  H 

+ 

Moreover  the  well-known  synthetic  reactions,  utilizing  the  zinc  alkyls, 
or  Grignard  reagents,  probably  involve,  apart  from  the  usual  additive 
reactions,  processes  of  reduction,  effected  by  the  negative  alkyl  radicals 
of  the  metallic  organic  compounds.     Thus,  in  the  following  reactions, 

the  carbon  atom  is  reduced  from    C    to    C    by  the  change  of  CH3 

+  -+  -+ 

toCH3: 

+  -  + 


H\ +-  _-        +     /CH3  Hv   _+yCH3  H2O 

jj/  _+  +     \Br  H^-+\b~  MgBr 


^>C=0  +  Mg<_       =     OC<. 


++  -    > 


+  + 

Hv   _+  /CH3 

+  >C<„    +     +    MgBrOH 
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The  mercury  and  lead  alkyls  afford  an  interesting  and  very  apparent 
proof  of  eleetromeric  possibilities,  in  the  fact  that  the  former  are  hydro- 
lyzed  by  acetic  acid,  giving  one  molecule  of  hydrocarbon  and  one 
molecule  of  alcohol,  while  the  latter  give  three  molecules  of  hydro- 
carbon and  one  molecule  of  alcohol.  In  the  first  case,  one  alkyl  group 
functions  positively  and  the  other  negatively,  while  in  the  tetra-alkyl 
lead  complex,  one  alkyl  fimctions  positively  and  three  negatively. 
These  facts  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 


1. 


2. 


Hg/+  +  HOH  =  Hg  +  ROH  +  RH 

\r 

R  R 

_\]^b/      +  HOH  +  2CH3COOH 

r/+"\r 

=  3RH  +  ROH  +  Pb(C2H302)2 

The  Electronic  Constitution  of  Certain  Acids 

It  has  been  shown  by  Fiy  that  the  carboxyl  group  may  function 
either  positively  or  negatively.  A  further  confirmation  of  this  possi- 
bility has  been  given  in  the  deductions  concerning  the  electronic  con- 
stitutions of  acetoacetic  and  citric  acids,  and  some  of  their  derivatives.  ^ 
The  electronic  formula  of  citric  acid  may  be  represented  as  follows, 
the  position  of  bonds  of  imdetermined  polarity  being  shown  by  the  heavy 
black  lines  : 


+ 
H 


0 


H^ 


HO— C 


H— C 


H 

+ 


++  --  + 
C— OH 


0 


++  --    + 
C— O— H 


0 


++  --  + 
C— 0— H 
+1 


When  citric  acid  is  treated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  at  60*^-71)° 
the  central  carboxyl  group  is  eliminated  as  carbon  monoxide,  with 
formation  of  acetone  dicarboxylic  acid: 

i  Hanke  and  Koessler,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  40,  1727  (1918). 
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CH2COOH  CH2COOH 

HOC— COOH     =    CO  +     CO     +     H2O 

CH2COOH  CH2COOH 

This  reaction  speaks  for  a  difference  in  polarity  between  this  radical 

and  the  two  extreme  carboxyl  groups.    The  formula  of  active  carbon 

-+  -- 

monoxide  is  C^=0:  therefore  the  bond  uniting  the  middle  carboxyl 

++ 

group  in  citric  acid  would  logically  be, 

b" 

i    Jl 
(+ )    or    C— C— OH 

I    -^ 
while  the  two  extreme  carboxyl  groups  must  be, 

++    -    ^ 
C— OH 


T 

o 

This  latter  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  two  carboxyl  groups 

of  acetone  dicarboxylic  acid  may  be  eliminated  as  CO2  and  not  as  CO 

by  heating  with  mineral  acids  or  alkalis.    In  other  words,  only  carboxyl 

++ 
groups  containing  carbon  in  its  highest  state  of  oxidation,    C  ,   are 

++ 

electronically  capable^   of  losing  CO2   in  chemical  reactions.     The 
formula  of  citric  acid  may  now  be  written  as  follows: 

H   "O 


+     --  ++  -- + 
H— C— C-OH 

-  ++ 


0 


HO— (>-c— 6"h 

-+ 

0" 


+    -     ++    -  + 
H— C— C— OH 

—  ++ 


»Pry,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  34,  664  (1913);  36,  256  (1915). 
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The  fact  that  acetone  dicarboxylic  acid  can  be  transformed  into 
acetone  makes  it  evident  that  if  the  electronic  formula  of  the  latter 
could  be  established,  the  polarity  of  the  doubtful  bonds  in  the  former, 
and  also  citric  acid,  would  thereby  be  determined.  Turning  to  aceto- 
acetic  acid,  the  following  formula  presents  an  electronic  view  of  its 
structure: 

H       "d      H      ~d 


+    --       ++        -        ++       --    + 
H— C C C C O— H 


7(1)      (2)    7(3)    -^ 


H  H 

+  + 

By  "  ketonic  "  hydrolysis  the  carboxyl  group  may  be  eliminated  as 
carbonic  acid 

o" 


+ --   ++  -- + 
HO— C— OH 

++ 


or  CO2  and  acetone  formed.     Bond  3  must  therefore  be  ( 1-)  and  the 

formula  of  acetoacetic  acid  may  be  electronically  expressed  as  follows: 


Acid  hydrolysis  of  acetoacetic  acid  is  productive  of  two  molecules 

+   - 
of  acetic  acid,  the  hydrogen  atom  of  H  •  OH  going  to  the  a-carbon  atom 

of  the  acid.     Bond  2  may  therefore  be  written  (H ),  and  the  struc- 
tures of  acetoacetic  acid,  acetone  and  acetic  acid  become  respcctivelj^ : 


OH,    CHa- 


0    H 

++  -- 
-C— C-H, 

+    --    + 

H    0 

H    c— c:    OH 

--   ++ 

H 

+ 

H 

+ 

Acetone 

Acetic  acid 

Since,  however,  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid  result  from  the  acidic 
hydrolysis  of  acetoacetic  acid,  it  follows  that  the  electronic  formula 
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of  acetone  should  be  the  symmetrically  constituted, 


+ 
H 


O 


+ 
H 


H— C- 


++ 
++ 


C— H 


H 

+ 


H 

+ 


The  formula  of  acetic  acid  receives  futher  confirmation  in  the  light  of 

+  - 
its  formation  from  ketene,  CH2=C0  and  water,  H  OH. 

The  formula  of  acetone  now  being  established,  the  polarity  of  the 
doubtful  bonds  in  acetoacetic,  acetone  dicarboxylic  acid,  and  citric 
acid  becomes  apparent.  Their  electronic  fo  mulas  may  now  be 
represented  as  follows: 


+ 
H 


+    -- 
H— C- 


H 

+ 


O 


+ 
H 


-C 


++ 
-C- 

++ 


H 

+ 

Aoetoaoetio  acid 


o 


++  --  + 
-C— O— H 
++ 


+ 
H 


+ 
H- 


+ 
H 


-C- 


++ 

HO— C- 

++ 


O 


++ 
++ 

"d 


++ 

-o- 

-+ 

o" 


+  + 

-c- 

++ 


H 

+ 

Citric  acid 


-o'h 


--  + 
-OH 


-OH 


+ 
H 


+ 
H- 


+ 
H 


++ 

O 

++ 


■c- 


H 

+ 


O 


++ 

-o 


=0 


++ 

-c- 


o 


-OH 


O— H 


Acetone  dicarboxylic  acid 


The  Electronic  Constitution  of  Normal  Carbon  Chain  Compounds 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  definite  electronic  formulas  to  acyclic  or  chain 
hydrocarbons.    The  diflSculty  arises  in  the  fact  that  the  proper  dis- 
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tribution  of  polarity  on  the  adjacent  carbon  atoms  cannot  be  made. 
Cuy  ^  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  electronic 
formulas  of  acetoacetic,  citric,  acetone  dicarboxyUc  and  acetic  acids, 
derived  by  Hanke  and  Koessler,^  show  a  striking  regularity  with  regard 
to  the  alternate  positivity  and  negativity  of  the  carbon  atoms.  Con- 
sidering only  the  carbon  atoms  and  their  polarity,  the  simplified 
formulas  of  these  acids  may  be  given  as  follows: 

++ 

Acetic  acid,  C C 

++ 

++ 
Acetone,  C C- 


++ 

++       --       ++ 

Acetoacetic  acid,  C C C C 

++       --       ++ 

++       --       ++ 

Acetone  dicarboxyUc  acid,    C C C C C 

++       --       ++ 

++       --       ++       --       ++ 
Citric  acid,  C C C C C 

++      --      ++      --      ++ 


+- 
C 

++ 

It  is  assumed  by  Cuy  that  carbon  atoms  in  a  chain  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  appear  alternately  positive  and  negative,  whenever  possible. 
For  example,  the  positive  and  negative  charges  in  an  homologous 
series  of  the  parafiines  are  presumably  distributed  as  follows: 

1.    c" 

2.    G <J 


3.  C C C 

++ 

4.  "C <> ^ ^ 

++ 

5.  "c — <5 — <J — -"c <J 

++       --       ++ 


6.    C C C C C- 

++       --       ++ 


Uour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  42,  503  (1920). 
Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  iO,  1726  (1918). 
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The  compounds  containing  an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms  form 
an  homologous  series  and  those  containing  an  odd  number  of  carbon 

atoms  form  another  homologous  series,  since  Class  1  differs  from  Class  3 

+-       +-  .  +- 

by  C C,  and  Class  3  differs  from  Class  5  by  the  same  C C  group. 

+-       —  +- 

Similarly  Class  2  differs  from  Class  4,  and  Class  4  from  Class  6  by 

■C.    But  1  differs  from  2  by  a   C   group,  and  2  from  3  by 


C- C  —  ^  •  Similar  formulas  may  be  written  and  com- 
pared in  the  case  of  other  homologous  series  with  the  same  result. 
In  other  words,  the  members  containing  an  even  number  of  carbon 
atoms  and  those  containing  an  odd  number  give  two  distinct  homologous 
series  from  an  electronic  view  point. 

This  tendency  to  assume  alternately  positive  and  negative  charges 
is  reflected  in  the  various  physical  properties  of  the  compounds,  such 
as  melting  points  and  boiling  points.  Moreover,  this  hypothesis  admits 
of  interesting  and  logical  explanations  of  various  addition-reactions 
of  hydrogen  halides  to  unsaturated  hydrocarbons.  For  example, 
Markownikoflf's  rule  states:  "  when  unsymmetrically  constructed 
hydrocarbons  of  the  series  C„  H2n  combine  with  hydrogen  iodide,  the 
iodine  is  added  to  the  least  hydrogenated  carbon  atom."  The  addition 
of  hydrogen  iodide  to  propylene,  which  follows  Markownikoflf's  rule, 
is  also  in  accord  with  the  above  described  theory  of  alternating  polarity. 
The  least  hydrogenated  carbon  atom  of  propylene  would  be  electro- 
positive in  comparison  with  the  extreme  carbon  atom.  Therefore, 
the  positive  hydrogen  of  hydrogen  iodide  adds  to  the  latter,  by  reason 
of  the  free  negative  valence  of  this  atom,  while  negative  iodine  becomes 
attached  to  the  intermediate  carbon  atom,  through  the  mediimi  of  the 
free  positive  valency  of  the  latter.  These  facts  are  expressed  in  the 
following  electronic  equation: 

+         +         +  +         + 

H        H       H  H       H 


H (5 <>=C    +Hi=CH3 C C H 

+-       —  ++ 


H 


1^         1  A 


SLinetic  Hypotheses  Accounting  for  Chemical  Combination 

The  reactions  which  have  hitherto  been  formulated  on  the  basis 
of  the  electronic  conception  have  been  largely  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  theory  that  chemical  combination  involves  the  transfer 
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of  valence  electrons  from  one  atom  to  another,  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
suggestion  of  J.  J.  Thomson.  Ramsay,^  however,  has  discussed  the 
possibility  of  the  electron  taking  a  position  between  any  two  atoms 
held  in  combination,  and  has  developed  this  conception,^  showing 
through  models  the  magnetic  eflFects  which  would  serve  to  bring  about 
combination  between  two  given  atoms,  by  reason  of  the  rotation  of 
electrons  in  adjoining  parts  of  the  atoms.  Bohr  ^  has  also  considered 
the  possibility  of  atomic  combination  through  the  result  of  electrons 
rotating  about  a  path  joining  the  positive  nuclei  of  two  atoms.  An 
exposition  of  this  "  magneton  "  conception  of  atomic  structure  has 
been  given  by  Parsons.*  Interesting  electronic  theories  in  explana- 
tion of  isomerism  have  been  suggested  by  Garner,^  on  the  basis  of 
Bohr's  hypothesis  and  by  Allen  ®  on  the  basis  of  Parson's  magneton 
theory. 

Recently  W.  A.  Noyes  has  oflFered  a  kinetic  hypothesis  explanatory 
of  the  function  of  electrons  in  producing  chemical  combination  between 
atoms.  He  writes  as  follows:*^  "  let  us  suppose  that  two  atoms  which 
have  an  affinity  for  each  other  are  brought  close  together.  A  valence 
electron  which  is  rotating  around  a  positive  nucleus  in  the  first  atom 
may  find  a  positive  nucleus  in  the  second  atom  sufficiently  close,  so 
that  it  will  include  the  latter  in  its  orbit,  and  it  may  then  continue 
to  describe  an  orbit  about  the  positive  nuclei  of  the  two  atoms.  During 
that  portion  of  the  orbit  within  the  second  atom,  that  atom  would 
become,  on  the  whole,  negative  while  the  first  atom  would  be  positive. 
During  the  other  part  of  the  orbit,  each  atom  would  be  electrically 
neutral,  and  the  atoms  might  fall  apart.  When  we  remember,  however, 
the  tremendous  velocity  of  the  electrons,  and  the  relatively  sluggish 
motions  of  the  atoms,  it  seems  evident  that  the  motion  of  an  electron 
in  such  an  orbit  might  hold  two  atoms  together.  In  ionization  the 
electron  would,  of  course,  revolve  about  the  nucleus  of  the  negative 
atom  leaving  the  other  atom  positive.  It  seems  impossible  to  explain 
ionization  otherwise  than  on  the  supposition  of  the  complete  transfer 
of  the  electron.  This  complete  transfer  in  ionization  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  the  magneton  theory  as  the  only  explana- 
tion of  chemical  combination.'* 

» Jour.  Chcm.  Soc,  93,  774  (1908). 

2Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  (A)  92,  451  (1916). 

3  Phil.  Mag.,  26,  1,  476,  857  (1913). 

♦Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  65,  No.  11,  (1915.) 

•^Nature,  104,661  (1920). 

"Nature,  105,71,  (1920). 

Uour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  39,  880  (1917). 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  SO-CALLED  NEGATIVE  NATURE  OF  ATOMIC 

GROUPS  OR  RADICALS 

It  became  apparent  very  early  in  the  history  of  chemistry  that 
the  forces  acting  between  the  atoms  could  not  be  simple  attractive 
forces  like  gravity.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  analogy  between 
chemical  and  electrical  phenomena  was  observed  and  for  a  time  received 
international  recc^nition  among  chemists,  but  following  the  rise  of  the 
Type  Theory  the  idea  that  chemical  action  involved  an  exchange  of 
electricity  was  almost  completely  ignored.  Nevertheless,  even  during 
the  period  when  Kekul^'s  views  were  most  in  the  ascendant,  C.  W. 
Blomstrand  (1869)  succeeded  in  weaving  the  threads  of  Berzelius' 
electrochemical  theory  into  the  very  texture  of  the  theories  of  Frank- 
land,  Kolbe  and  even  of  Kekul6.  It  is  true  that  these  developments 
commanded  very  Uttle  attention  at  the  time,  but  a  later  generation 
appreciated  the  soundness  of  this  classic  work.  Blomstrand's  concep- 
tion of  diazoniimi  salts  as  compounds  which  contain  both  trivalent 
and  pentavalent  nitrogen  has  for  the  past  dozen  years  superseded  the 
long  prevailing  views  of  Kekul^,  and  his  writings  contain  the  kernel 
of  many  other  ideas  which  are  of  paramount  importance  to-day.  It 
was  Blomstrand  who  first  expressed  the  idea  that  the  carbon  in  — NC 
is  bivalent,  a  fact  which  was  later  proven  experimentally  by  Nef. 
In  1869,  however,  oi^anic  chemistry  was,  in  general,  impenetrable 
to  electrochemical  conceptions,  and  even  such  an  original  work  as 
van^t  HoflF's  "  Ansichten  uber  Oi^anischen  Chemie  "  was  for  many 
years  entirely  without  influence  upon  theoretical  developments  in  this 
field. 

Yet  even  at  this  time  certain  specific  relationships  which  exist 
between  different  atoms  were  manifest.  It  was  known  that  a  metallic 
atom  coupled  much  more  easily  with  oxygen  than  with  carbon,  and 
furthermore  that  in  the  condensation  of  hydrogen  cyanide  with 
aldehydes  and  ketones,  the  hydrogen  always  combined  with  oxygen 
and  the  cyanogen  with  carbon,  and  that  the  opposite  arrangement 
was  never  observed.  But  while  these  and  a  large  number  of  similar 
phenomena  were  noted,  all  attempts  to  explain  them  failed  to  reveal 
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fundamental  causality.  It  must  be  ponfeased,  however,  that  eucb 
atomic  relationahips  are  not  always  simple  and  may  at  times  be  very 
complex.  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  in  the  course  of  the 
further  development  of  this  theme,  it  will  be  necessaiy,  thei'efore,  to 
pause  at  thia  point  and  to  consider  both  the  differences  and  the  similari- 
ties which  exist  between  the  so-called  negative  nature  of  atomic  groups 
and  the  electrochemical  character  of  the  elements. 

Characteristic  differences  in  the  properties  of  saturated  and  unsatu- 
rated organic  compounds,  as  well  as  such  gradations  in  unsaluration 
as  are  observed  in  the  case  of  ethylene  and  benzene  derivatives,  were 
first  brot^ht  into  prominence  throi^h  the  investigations  of  A,  von 
Baeyer  and  his  students.  These  researches  were  primarily  concerned 
with  the  thermal  relationships  of  these  substances,  but  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  influence  of  the  unsaturated  condition  upon  physico- 
chemical  propertjes  was  very  general.  A  study  of  molecular  volumes, 
electrolytic  conductivity,  and  especially  of  molecular  refractions  all 
showed  the  samt^  influences,  acting  always  in  the  same  direction  and 
in  confonnity  to  natural  and  fundamental  laws.  It  remained  for  F. 
Henrich  '  trO  demonstrate  that  all  of  the  remarkable  series  of  reactions, 
which  had  hitherto  been  referred  to  the  so-called  negative  nature  of 
certain  radicals,  were  actually  due  to  their  unsaturated  character. 

When  Victor  ^^eyer  ^  discovered  the  nitroparaffines,  he  observed 
that  they  were  capable  of  forming  salts  with  alkali,  a  phenomenon 
which  could  not  at  that  time  have  been  foreseen  from  theoretical 
considerations.  Further  investigation  revealed  the  following  regu- 
larity in  the  behavior  of  nitroparaflines  up  to  nitro-butane.  If  one  of 
two  hydrogen  atoms  in  union  with  carbon  is  replaced  by  a  nitro  group, 
the  properties  of  the  remainii^  hydrogen  atom  are  affected  in  the  sense 
that  it  tiecomes  more  acidic  or  negative  in  character  and  is  now  capable 
of  being  replaced  by  a  metal.  Similar  observations  were  made  in  the 
case  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  and  diethyl  malonate,^  and  later  in  the  case 
of  nitrocinnamyl  ketone  and  benzoyl  acetone.*  In  these  latter  cases 
tile  remarkable  liehavior  of  the  hydi-ogen  of  the  methylene  group  was 
attribut«d  to  the  influence  of  the  organic  radicals  CH3CO — , 
— COOCzHs,  CcHsCO — ,  etc.  New  compounds  were  easily  formed 
by  treatment  of  these  metallic  derivatives  with  alkyl  halides.  Later 
it  was  discovered  that  these  supposedly  acid  hydrogen  atoms  were 

'Ber,  33,  flfl8(188fl);  also  Habilitationsachrift,  Erlnnger,  1900,  Junge  and  Son, 
'Bor.  6,  401  11872);  Annulen   dcr  Chemie,  171,  1   (18741;  176,88(1875);  ISO, 
111  (1876). 

'  Annalen  Aer  Chrnii,.  186,  182  (1877). 

'Ber.  18,33  aDd  2239  {1883);  18,2132  0885). 
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capable  of  reacting  not  only  with  metals  but  with  halc^en,  nitrous 
acid,  aldehydes,  salts  of  diazobenzene,  etc.  Thus  on  the  basis  of 
experimental  evidence  the  rule  governing  the  effect  of  nitro-substi- 
tutions  was  extended  to  include  the  substitution  of  other  so-called 
negative  groups  and  may  be  stated  as  follows:  "  if  one  of  two  or  more 
hydrogen  atoms  in  imion  with  carbon  is  replaced  by  unsaturated 
groups  such  as  — NO2,  — COCH3,  — COCeHs  and  — COOC2H6  the 
remaining  hydrogen  atoms  will  show  acid  properties  and  increased 
chemical  reactivity."  ^  As  the  result  of  the  researches  of  Haller, 
Held,  Heniy  and  others,  the  cyanogen  group  was  subsequently  added 
to  this  list. 

The  first  systematic  investigation  of  this  problem  was,  however, 
imdertaken  by  Victor  Meyer  in  1887,  when  he  began  the  publication 
of  his  series  of  important  papers  on  the  "  negative  nature  "  of  organic 
radicals.^  He  defined  an  acid  radical  as  a  salt-forming  group,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  a  group  capable  of  decreasing  the  basicity  of  amines, 
and  he  supplemented  the  list  of  those  already  mentioned  by  the  addition 
of  the  phenyl  and  thionyl  groups.  At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  a 
difference  in  the  action  of  different  acid  radicals  upon  methylene 
and  methine  hydrogen,  cyanc^n  being,  for  example,  decidedly  more 
negative  than  carbethoxy  — COOC2H6.  Claisen  has  since  shown 
that  — COCH3  and  — COCeHs  are  also  more  negative  than  — COOC2H5. 
Later  vinylene,  CH=CH,^  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  negative  group 
following  the  researches,  dating  from*  1889  on,  of  von  Baeyer,*  W. 
Markwald,^  Claisen  ®  and  F.  Henrich.^  The  investigations  of 
Thiele  ®  on  ethyl  phenyl-acetoacetate  and  of  W.  Wislicenus  ®  on  indene 
and  fluorene  support  this  view. 

The  number  of  negative  radicals  continued  to  be  increased  as  a 
result  of  investigation  and  came  to  include  the  following: 

^,     ^    .     _c<°    , 
X)H  Nx:!2H6  x:2H6 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  204,  198  (1880). 

>  Ber.,  20,  534  and  2944;  21,  1295,  1306,  1316,  1331,  1344,  etc.  (1888). 

s  Compare  O.  Hinsberg,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  84,  180  (1911);  86,  337  (1912). 
«  Amialen  der  Chemie,  2«1,  267  (1889). 
»  Amialen  der  Chemie,  279, 9  (1894);  Ber.,  28, 1501  (1895). 
•  Amialen  der  Chemie,  297,  14-16  (1897). 

^Ber.,  31,  2103  (1898);  82,  670  (1899);  33,  668,  851  (1900);  Monatsh.  Chemie, 
20,  539  (1899). 

>  Annalen  der  Chemie,  806,  114  (1899);  Ber.,  33,  666,  851,  3359  (1900);  34,  68 
(1901). 

•Ber,  33,  771  (1900). 
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H3'  ^CeHs'  \  COOC2H6 


—NO,    NO2,    — CH=CH— ,    =C=CX2, 
C=C,    C=N,    — CeHs    — C10H7    and    C4H3S. 

These  groups  possess  one  characteristic  in  common,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  F.  Henrich  in  1899,  viz.,  they  consist  of  multivalent  atoms, 
whether  of  the  same  kind  or  of  different  kinds,  which  are  bound 
t<^ether  by  means  of  double  or  triple  bonds.  That  the  negative 
character  of  the  group  varies  with  the  degree  of  unsaturation  of  its 
atoms  is  shown  by  the  strongly  negative  properties  of  NO2  and  C^N. 
Further,  the  degree  of  unsaturation  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding 
to  a  relatively  high  energy  content,  as  shown  by  the  heats  of  com- 
bustion, molecular  refraction,  etc.,  of  the  substances.  According 
to  Henrich  it  is  not  only  characteristic  of  negative  radicals,  but  essen- 
tial to  their  very  existence  that  they  contain  homogeneous  or  hetero- 
geneous atoms  in  dense  groupings,  that  is  to  say,  bound  together  by 
double  or  triple  bonds.  ^ 

If  this  statement  is  correct  it  should  follow  that  all  unsaturated 
groups  possess  negative  properties,  and  this  is  in  fact  the  case. 
Henrich  has  ajready  pointed  out  that  the  group  CH=N  is  negative 
in  character,  and  that  it  is  due  to  its  influence  that  the  hydrogen  of  the 
imido  group,  NH,  in  the  following  compounds  for  example,  is  replace- 
able by  metals. 


/\ ,NH  CoHs ^NH 


H3C 


\/\/'^'^^  / 


C  •  CH3 


N  CeHsN 

Dimethylbeniimidaaol  Diphenylacetamidine 

These  substances  and  their  derivatives  have  been  investigated  by 
Bamberger,  Berle  and  Lorenzen.  This  acidic  character  of  the  NH 
group  is  not  only  observed  in  the  acyclic  and  cyclic  amidine  combiner- 
tions  but  also  in  the  cyclic  hydrazines,  as  represented,  for  example, 
by  the  following  compounds  where  the  imido  hydrogen  is  readily  replace- 
able by  metals.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  unsaturated  grouping 
— CH=N  functions  in  both  classes  of  compounds. 

CH ^N  CH CH 

J  II  and        j  II 

CH        CH  CH        N 

^NH^  \nh/ 

*  « 

1  Ber.,  82,  673  (1899). 
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Bamberger  and  Berle^  made  the  further  discovery  that  dimethyl- 
benzimidazol  is  capable  of  forming  condensation  products  with 
aldehydes.  A  study  of  this  interesting  reaction  revealed  the  fact 
that  only  one  of  the  two  methyl  groups  present  in  the  molecule  was 
able  to  react  in  this  way.  It  was  identified  as  the  methyl  group  in 
direct  union  with  the  carbim  radical  (CH=N),  the  other  methyl  being 
entirely  inert  toward  aldehydes.  This  marked  difference  in  chemical 
activity  was  naturally  interpreted  as  due  to  the  influence  of  the  negar- 
tive  group  CH=N.  The  reaction  thus  becomes  directly  comparable 
to  a  normal  ketone  condensation, 


RCCH.H2+OCH.CH3 

II 
O 


RCCH  :  CHCH3+H2O 


and  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  the  following  equation: 

RCCHH2+OCHCH3      -►      RCCH  :  CHCH3+H2O 

H-  J- 

Similar  condensations  have  been  noted  in  the  case  of  a-methyl  pyridine 
and  a-methyl  quinoline  and  other  cyclic  combinations  of  similar 
structure, 


/\ 


/\/\ 


N 


— CH3 


N 


— CH3 


and  may  be  interpreted  as  offering  additional  proof  of  the  negative 
influence  of  the  carbina  group,  — CH  =  N.  The  negative  character 
of  this  grouping  has  also  been  strongly  commented  upon  by  E.  Erien- 
meyer,  Jr.  ,2  who  in  this  way  explains  the  tendency  of  hippuric  acid 
to  condense  with  aldehydes.^  It  has  been  observed  that  methyl  groups 
in  the  7  position  to  nitrogen,  as  in  methylacridine, 

CHa 


N 


1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  278,  277  (1893). 
« Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  62,  145  (1900). 
» Annalen  der  Chemie,  337,  219  (1904). 
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also  show  increased  chemical  reactivity  and  play  the  part  of  acidic  or 
negative  groups.  Here  we  have  complete  satm^tion  of  the  mole- 
cule, and  consequently  the  increased  reactivity  cannot  be  explained 
in  terms  of  the  above  hypothesis.  It  must  be  assumed  to  be  due  to 
other  causes,  as,  for  example,  the  very  dense  grouping  of  the  atoms 
in  the  molecule  ^  or  to  other  molecular  or  structural  influences  which 
exert  the  same  effect  as  unsaturation.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
noted  that  dense  groupings  of  the  atoms,  such  as  are  common  to  the 
various  types  of  ring  structure,  tend  to  produce  increased  chemical 
activity.    A  comparison  of  the  following   compounds  demonstrates 

CH2  CH2 

/VVh 


and 


\y 


H — CeHs 

Diphenylpropylene 

I 


\/ 


CH 


CH2 


OOH 


;ooH 

Homophthalic  acid 
III 


and 


Indene 

II 
CH2 

CO 

Homophthalic  anhydride 

IV 


according  to  W.  Dieckman  ^  that  the  closing  of  the   ring  materially 
increases  the  reactivity  of  the  methylene  group. 

In  1894  Bamberger  ^  pointed  out  the  distinctly  negative  character 
of  the  azo  group,  N=N,  in  organic  combinations.  Thus  in  diazo- 
amidobenzene  and  related  compounds  the  imido  groups  possess  weakly 
acid  properties,  but  these  are  greatly  strengthened  by  the  introduction 
of  nitro  groups  into  the  benzene  nucleus.  For  example,  the  acidity  of 
diazoamidobenzene  is  increased  to  such  an  extent  by  introduction  of 
two  nitro  groups  into  the  benzene  nucleus  that  the  resulting  compound, 
N02C6H4N=N-NHCgH4N02,  dissolves  even  in  weak  alkali  solutions 
to  form  salts.  Still  lat^r  O.  Dimroth  *  was  able  to  show  that  even 
diazo-amino  compounds  of  the  fatty  series  possess  pronounced  acid 
properties.  The  azo  group  is  ordinarily  only  weakly  negative  in 
character.    When,  however,  both  of  its  free  aflSnities,  —  N=N — ,  are 

» Compare  Ber.,  39,  3046  (1906). 

*  Ber.  39,  3046  (1906);  47,  1428  (1904). 

»Ber.,  27,  2511  (1894). 

*Ber.,  39,  3905(1906). 
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satisfied  by  union  with  a  common  atom,  as  is  the  case  in  hydrazoic  acid, 
HN3,  in  which  the  azo  group  may  be  regarded  as  replacing  two  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  in  ammonia,  the  atomic  density  of  the  grouping  causes 
a  marked  increase  in  acid  properties.     In  other  words,  the  cyclic  group, 


> 


is  characterized  by  its  strongly  negative  properties  and  is  even  capable 
of  independent  existence  as  an  ion. 

Th.  Curtius  ^  explained  the  action  of  metallic  sodiimi  and  potas- 
sium upon  ethyl  diazoacetate  by  assim[iing  that  the  hydrogen  of  the 
methine  group  is  replaceable  by  metals  with  the  formation  of  car- 
bonium  salts.  A.  Hantzsch  ^  has  shown,  however,  that  this  interpre- 
tation is  incorrect,  and  that  the  ethyl  diazoacetate  reacts  in  its  tauto- 
meric form  with  metals  giving  nitrogen  salts  of  the  general  formula: 

MeNv 

I  >C.COOC2H5 

The  reactivity  of  the  imido  hydrogen  in  this  case  may  be  interpreted 
as  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  double  bond  between  the  carbon 
and  nitrogen  (carbim  grouping),  and  in  part  to  the  dense  grouping 
of  atoms  in  the  molecule  which  results  from  ring  formation. 

The  negative  character  of  the  group  SO2  in  organic  combination 
(sulphone)  has  been  the  subject  of  extended  investigation.  It  was 
originally  regarded  as  a  negative  radical  and  was  included  among  the 
so-called  negative  •  groups  by  Haller.  Later  Victor  Meyer  pointed 
out  that  phenyl  benzyl  sulphone,  C6H6SO2CH2C6H5,  shows  none  of 
the  reactions  typical  of  the  ketone  CeHs  •  CO  •  CH2  •  CeHg,  and  for  a 
long  time  after  this  the  sulphone  grouping  (SO2)  ceased  to  be  included 
in  the  list  of  acid  radicals.  In  1899,  however,  Michael  ^  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  the  reactivity  of  the  methylene  group  in  phenylsul- 
phonic  acid  esters,  as  is  represented  in  C6H6S02-CH2COOC2H5.  In 
the  same  year  Autenrieth  and  Wolff,*  and  a  year  later  A.  Kotz  ^  pointed 
out  the  mobility  of  hydrogen  in  cyclic  sulphones  possessing  the  atomic 
grouping, 

— SO2  •  CH2  •  SO2 — 

1  Ber.,  17,  956  (1884);  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  38,  410  (2),  (1888). 
» Ber.,  S4,  2508  (1901);  45,  1657  (1912). 
« Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  60,  96  (1899). 
*  Ber.,  32,  1381  (1899). 
» Ber.,  33,  1120(1900). 
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The     reactivity    of    the    methylene    hydn^en    in     the     following 
combinations 

SO  SO2 

O2S 


OSLJSO 
CH2 


1^02 


/H2  CH2 

Trimethylene  trisulphoxido  TrimothylenetriBulphone 

I  II 

is  shown  by  the  fact  that  both  substances  are  distinctly  acidic  in 
character.  The  former  is  soluble  in  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide. 
It  also  reacts  with  aldehydes,  diazo  compounds,  etc.  The  latter  is  a 
stronger  acid  and  dissolves  readily  in  sodium  carbonate,  but  does  not 
react  with  aldehydes,  etc.^ 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  methylene  hydrogen  is  more 
strongly  influenced  by  such  groups  as  CH=CH  and  COCH=CH 
than  by  CeHs;  and  it  now  appears  that  o-carbethoxy phenyl 
C2H500C-C6H4 —  also  belongs  to  the  former  class.  This  follows 
from  the  researches  of  Dieckmann,^  who  has  discovered  that  homo- 
phthalic  ester  reacts  readily  with  benzylbromide  in  the  presence  of 
potassium  ethoxide  to  give  benzylhomophthalic  ester: 

CH2C6H5 
C2H6OOC  •  C6H4  •  CH .  COOC2H5 

and  with  benzaldehyde  in  the  presence  of  sodiimi  ethylate  to  give 
benzalhomophthaUc  acid 

CH -06115 

HOOCC6H4CCOOH 

Dieckmann  has  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  this  observed 
reactivity  of  the  CH2  group  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  behavior  of 
this  group  in  ethyl  phenylacetate. 

Further  generalizations  along  these  lines  have  resulted  from  the 
investigations  of  D.  Vorlander,^  who  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  acid  character  of  the  hydrogen  atom  present  in  the  carboxyl  group 
of  acids  is  not  due  to  the  influence  of  either  — CO  or  — OH  aJone,  but 

>  Hinsberg,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie  86,  337,  351  (1912). 
*Ber.,  47,  1428(1914). 

*  Abhandlungen  der  naturforschen  Gesellschaft  zu  Halle,  21,  235  (1899);   Ber., 
34,  1632  and  1637  (1901);  Annalen  der  Chemie,  820,  66  and  99  (1901). 
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to  the  combined  influence  of  both  groups.  If  the  symbol  E  be  made 
to  represent  a  non-metallic  element,  then  the  expressions 

H  •  E  •  E=E  J        H  •  E  •  E^=E  j        H  •  E=E=E 

1234  1234  1234 

represent  the  atomic  groupings  common  to  most  organic  and  inorganic 
acids.  Vorlander  calls  the  unsaturated  atoms  occupying  positions 
3-4  the  reactive  group,  and  points  out  that  this  group  is  both  physically 
and  chemically  active.  The  mobility  of  the  hydrogen  in  any  such  com- 
plex depends  (1)  upon  the  nature  of  the  non-metallic  atom  with  which 
the  hydrogen  is  in  direct  imion,  and  (2)  upon  the  nature  and  relative 
degree  of  unsaturation  of  the  non-metallic  at^ms  3  and  4.  In  order  to 
increase  the  mobility  of  hydrogen  above  that  observed  in  the  types 
HCl,  H2O,  H2S,  NH3  and  CH4,  a  double  bond  must  be  introduced  in 

the  position  3-4.     This  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  strongly  acid 

OH 


properties  of  such  compounds  as  chloric  acid  0==C1=0  and  hydrox- 

OH 


aniic  acid  HON=CR.  A  "reactive  group"  in  other  positions,  as 
in  the  combinations 

HE=E        and        HEEE=E 

12        3  12     3     4         5 

has  no  influence  upon  the  mobility  of  the  hydrogen.  This  is  obvious 
from  a  consideration  of  the  chemical  properties  of  aldehydes,  chloral 
hydrate,  and  also  from  a  study  of  the  behavior  of  triphenylcarbinol. 
It  has  been  observed,  for  example,  that  the  hydroxyl  group  in  the 
latter  compound  is  no  more  strongly  acidic  than  in  the  aliphatic 
alcohols.  The  fact  that  the  presence  of  three  strongly  negative  groups 
do  not  increase  the  acidity  of  this  substance  may  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  following  structural  formula; 

(C6H5)2— C   OH 


when  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  hydrogen  atom  occupies  an  unfavor- 
able position  with  reference  to  the  unsaturated  vinylene  groups.  The 
fact  that  this  substance  differs  from  the  aliphatic  alcohols  in  its  ability 
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to  split  off  hydroxyl  and  so  to  exhibit  basic  properties  is  explained  by 
Vorlander  ^  as  due  to  the  favorable  position  of  the  oxygen: 

(C6H5)2C-6h 


} 


It  may  be  added  that  the  mercapto  group  in  triphenylthiocarbinol 
shows  a  similar  tendency  to  undergo  analogous  changes. 

Vorlander  explains  the  fact  that  nitrogen  bases  are  readily  oxi- 
dized in  alkaline  and  not  in  acid  solution,  by  supposing  that  the  free 
bases  are  unsaturated  compounds  while  their  salts  are  saturated. 
Trivalent  nitrogen  thus  belongs  to  the  same  general  category  as 
C=C,  C=0,  etc.,  and  the  following  pairs  of  reactions  may  be  regarded 
as  strictly  analogous  in  character: 

H 
R3N=+HBr    ^    RsN/ 

\Br 

R2C=CR2+HBr    ?±    R2C— CR2 


u, 


H3N=+H20    ;=i    NH4OH 
CCl3CH:0+H20    ;=i    CCl3CH(0H)2 

Thus  the  relative  reactivity  of  the  nitrogen  is  measured  by  the  basicity 
of  its  compounds.  The  analogy  is  complete  when  the  influence  of 
trivalent  nitrogen  upon  the  mobiUty  of  hydrogen  is  considered.  This 
is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  ethylene,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  following  formulas: 

HE-E=E        and        HEN= 

12     3        4  12     3 

I  II 

in  both  of  which  hydrogen  occupies  the  favorable  3-position  with 
reference  to  the  unsaturated  element. 

Many  phenomena  observed  in  the  oxidation  of  amines  may  be 
explained  on  the  basis  of  these  assumptions.  Thus  ammonia  NH3, 
a2sobenzene  C6H5N=NC6H5,  and  similar  substances  are  very  stable  in 
the  presence  of  oxidizing  agents,  while  aliphatic  amines,  CH3NH2 

^Ber.,  46,  3450(1913). 
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hydroxylamine  NH2OH,  hydrazine  and  similar  combinations  are 
readily  oxidized.  Although  substances  belonging  to  the  first  class 
of  compounds  contain  reactive  nitrogen,  this  is  not  in  a  position  to 
affect  the  mobility  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  Substances  belonging  to 
the  second  class  of  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  the  combination 
H«E-N:,  and,  according  to  Vorlander,  should  therefore  be  reactive. 

Two  ethylhydroxylamines  are  theoretically  possible  according  to 
whether  the  alkyl  group  is  attached  to  oxygen  or  nitrogen,   i.e., 


C2H5ONH2  (a)        and    HONH.C2H6  (fi) 

Of  these  the  former  should  be  stable  and  the  latter  unstable  toward 
oxidizing  agents.  In  1880  Gorke^  was  able  to  show  that  a-ethyl 
hydroxylamine  is  not  attacked  even  by  boiling  alkali  solutions  of 
copper,  while  its  isomer  reduces  Fehling's  solution  in  the  normal 
way.  Aniline,  C6H5-NH2,  and  dimethyl  aniline,  C6H6-N(CH3)2, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  both  readily  oxidized  since  both  contain  hydro- 
gen in  the  correct  structural  relation  to  an  unsaturated  group,  as  is 
represented  by  the  following  expressions 

H2NC=C—        and        (CH3)2ll-C6H5 

respectively.  The  following  pairs  of  substances  also  show  marked 
analogy  in  their  chemical  properties: 

(CH3)2NC6H5        and        CHaCCcHs 


A 


CoHsNHCHaCOOH        and        CeHsC  •  CH2COOH 


& 


The  unsaturated  character  of  nitrous  acid  is  shown  by  the  ease 
with  which  it  passes  into  nitric  acid  on  oxidation  with  permanganates. 
Sodium  nitrite  and  amyl  nitrite,  on  the  other  hand,  resist  oxidation 
because  they  possess  no  mobile  hydrogen.  Vorlander  explains  the  fact 
that  the  methyl  group  in  a-picoline, 

H 
C 

hc/V:h 


HC 


C'CHa 


N 


1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  906,  277  (1880). 
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is  distinctly  more  reactive  than  in  toluene, 

H 
C 

HC/'^CH 


HC 


C'CHs 


y 

H 


by  assuming  that  the  former  compomid  contains  unsaturated  nitro- 
gen. In  toluene  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  benzene  ring  exercise  their 
maximum  valency. 

The  addition  of  the  imsaturated  elements,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
sulphur,^  to  the  general  category  of  unsaturated  (i.e.,  so-called  negative) 
groups,  affords  a  new  point  of  contact  between  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry.  Vorlander  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  general  relations 
hold  between  saturated  and  unsaturated  compounds,  whether  organic 
or  inorganic  and  whether  compounds  of  the  positive  metals  or  of  the 
negative  non-metallic  elements. 

It  should  be  added  that  Vorlander  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
experimentally  that  one  and  the  same  radical  may  be  positive  or 
negative  in  character,  depending  upon  the  form  of  chemical  combina- 
tion in  which  it  is  found.  He  even  shows  that  the  effect  of  a  so-called 
negative  radical  may  be  to  strengthen  instead  of  weaken  the  basic 
properties  of  a  given  compound.  For  example,  Vorlander  and  Nolte  ^ 
have  recently  discovered  that  trimethylamine  will  combine  with 
benzene  sulphonchloride  to  give  a  salt-like  body.  The  product  is 
neutral  in  aqueous  solution  and  may  be  readily  separated  in  the  form 
of  the  chlorplatinate.  Analysis  shows  that  it  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  one  molecule  of  benzene  sulphonchloride  to  one  molecule 
of  trimethylamine,  and  it  is  regarded  by  Vorlander  and  Nolte  as 
representing  the  first  member  of  a  new  type  of  quaternary  ammonium 
salt  in  which  the  acid  radical  C6H5SO2 —  takes  the  place  of  an  alkyl 
residue,  viz., 

>NC1 
CoHs-SOa^ 

» Hinsberg,  Ber.,  48, 901  (1910) ;  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  84, 184  (1911) ;   Pummerer, 
Ber.,  48,  1376  (1910). 
*  Ber.  46.  3215  (1913). 
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Now,  benzensulphonic  acid  is  even  more  strongly  acidic  than  sulphuric 
acid  and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  reasonable  to  expect  such  a  strongly 
acid  residue  as  C6H5SO2 —  to  decrease  the  stability  of  the  resulting  com- 
pound. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  salt  is  not  hydrolyzcd  by  water.  It 
is  acted  upon  by  moist  silver  oxide  with  the  formation  of  the  free  base 
which  then  undergoes  immediate  decomposition. 

These  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  salt-forming  and  essen- 
tially basic  properties  of  ammonia  are  not  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
introduction  of  a  negative  group  like  C6H5SO2 —  into  the  so-called 
ammonium  complex.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  where  a  distinctly  nega- 
tive group  does  not  function  in  a  negative  manner,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  reconsider  the  whole  matter,  if  possible,  from  a  different  angle. 
According  to  Vorlander  tod  Nolte,  the  fact  that  ammonia,  aniline, 
nitraniline  and  diphenylamine  show  differences  in  their  ability  to  form 
bases  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  salts  by  the  addition  of  acids, 
may  be  explained  upon  the  assumption  of  differences  in  what  they  call 
the  aminity  of  the  substances  and  not  of  differences  in  their  basicity. 
The  degree  of  aminity  depends  upon  the  unsaturated  character  of  the 
nitrogen  atom  and  not  primarily  upon  the  positive  or  negative  character 
of  the  groups  in  union  with  it.  In  other  words  the  ordinary  conception 
of  strong  and  weak  ammonia  bases^  must  be  abandoned,  and  the 
strength  of  a  given  amine  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  free 
affinity  of  its  nitrogen  as  expressed  in  the  ability  of  the  substance 
to  enter  into  addition  reactions. 

In  applying  this  idea  to  radicals  containing  multivalent  elements 
other  then  nitrogen,  Vorlander  assumes  the  existence  of  a  "  dual 
nature "  which  depends  primarily  upon  the  positive  or  negative 
character  of  the  element  in  question  and  secondarily  upon  the  satu- 
rated or  unsaturated  condition  of  the  molecule  in  which  that  element 
is  found. ^  The  facts  may  be  briefly  summarized  by  saying  that  the 
reactivity  of  the  hydrogen  present  in  — OH,  NH,  CH,  etc.,  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  unsaturated  atoms  or  groups  in  favorable  posi- 
tions. 

The  conceptions  of  Henrich  and  Vorlander  have  recently  been 
extended  by  O.  Hinsberg^  as  the  result  of  a  study  of  ionization 
phenomena.  A  comparison  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  three 
types  of  compounds  represented  by  formulas  I,  II  and  III, 

1  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  87,  90  (1913). 

2  Compare  Vorlander,  Ber.,  37,  1646,  1651  (1904).    Annalen  der  Chemie,  S41,  p. 
1  and  following;  S46,  155,  251  (1906). 

'Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  84,  169  and  following  (1911):  A  more  recent  treatment 
in  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  85,  337  (1912)  is  valueless  at  present. 
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CfiHs 


0 

•C    H 

a 
I 

0 

CeHeC— OH 
P     « 
II 

0 

CeHsCOOH 
7  /3   « 
III 

leads  to  the  discovery  of  striking  differences  in  behavior.  While  all 
three  possess  reactive  hydrogen,  the  influence  of  the  carbonyl  group 
on  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  a,  /3  and  y  positions  respectively  is 
markedly  different.  Thus  the  hydrogen  present  in  I  is  non-ionizable 
and  is  not  replaceable  by  metals.  It  is,  however,  capable  of  being 
replaced  by  CI,  O-COCHa,  etc.,  and  its  reactivity  is  stimulated 
by  the  preiaence  of  potassium  cyanide.  The  hydrogen  present  in  II 
and  III,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  distinctly  acid  properties,  III 
being  a  very  weak  acid  whose  salts  are  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide 
and  II  being  so  decidedly  acid  as  to  show  ionizable  hydrogen.  Thus 
the  carbonyl  group  is  capable  of  acting  in  two  ways:  it  may  simply 
intensify  the  mobility  of  the  hydrogen  atom  so  that  the  usual  reactions 
take  place  more  readily  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  I,  or  it  may  act 
to  change  the  character  of  the  hydrogen  so  that  it  is  ho  longer  capable 
of  the  usual  reactions  but  exhibits  typically  acid  properties,  as  in  II 
and  III.  In  general  it  has  been  foimd  that  other  unsaturated  groups, 
in  the  a,  j3  and  y  positions  respectively,  exercise  the  same  influence 
upon  hydrogen  as  the  carbonyl  group.  The  rule  is  not  perfectly 
general,  however,  since  certain  atoms  in  the  a  position  are  capable 
of  bringing  about  the  ionization  of  hydrogen,  as  for  example,  CI  in 
HCl  and  S  in  HSH.  Hinsberg  classifies  such  atoms  as  lonogens  of 
the  First  Order,  while  atoms  and  groups  in  the  j3  position  are  classified 
as  lonogens  of  the  Second  Order. 

A  comparison  of  the  properties  of  the  three  organic  substances 
represented  below  shows  that  the  acid  hydrogen  atom  in  II  is  much 
more  strongly  iom'zed  than  that  in  I  by  the  presence  of  carbonyl  in  the 
fi  position: 

0  O  OH 
CHa— C— OH         ClsCC  •  OH             CI3CCH  •  OH 

1  II  III 

This  marked  difference  in  properties  is  obviously  due  to  the  substi- 
tution of  chlorine  in  the  methyl  radical,  but  that  this  does  not  wholly 
explain  the  phenomenon  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  chloral  hydrate. 
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III,  is  neutral  in  its  properties.  The  primary  condition  for  the 
ionization  of  hydrogen  thus  seems  to  be  the  presence  of  the  carbonyl 
group  in  the  /3  position.  If  such  an  unsaturated  group  is  present  in 
the  molecule  chlorine  may  exercise  a  secondary  influence  by  increasing 
the  degree  of  ionization.  Hinsberg  has  formulated  these  facts  as 
follows:  lonogens  of  the  first  order  have  an  acidifying  influence 
upon  hydrogen  atoms  present  in  organic  molecules  only  when  these 
are  simultaneously  acted  upon  by  ionogens  of  the  second  order. 

If  the  acidity  of  a  substance  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  certain 
groups  in  its  molecule,  it  should  also  be  possible  to  decrease  the 
negative  properties  or  even  to  change  the  whole  character  of  the 
substance  from  acidic  to  basic  by  the  introduction  of  other  groups. 
This  is  in  fact  true  as  the  following  example  shows:  sulphur  may  be 
assumed  to  possess  originally  only  negative  ionogen  valencies,  since 
its  hydrogen  derivative,  H2S,  is  a  weak  acid.  If  sulphur  is  in  union 
with  three  methyl  groups,  however,  its  character  is  completely  changed 
from  acidic  to  basic,  and  the  resulting  trimethyl  sulphonium  radical 
(CH3)S3"^,  is  found  to  possess  one  positive  ( — )  ionogen  valence. 
Hinsberg  calls  such  radicals  "  commuting  groups  "  ("  Kommutierende 
Atomgruppen  ")  and  defines  them  as  groups  which  strengthen  or  weaken 
ionogen  valencies  without  being  able  themselves  to  create  such 
valencies. 

The  behavior  of  the  unsaturated  vinylene  group,  — CH=CH — , 
is  very  remarkable  in  that  it  seems  to  have  the  power  of  acting  in  two 
capacities,  viz.,  it  is  capable  of  bringing  about  the  ionization  of  hydro- 
gen atoms  occupying  the  j3  position  with  reference  to  it,  in  the  sense 
of  forming  either  cations  or  anions.  Thus,  for  example,  it  evidently 
plays  the  r61e  of  a  negative  ionogen  of  the  second  order  in  both  cyclo- 
pentadiene  and  indene, 

CH-CH  /V— CH 


CH    C] 


and 

:h 

CH2  CH2 

Cyclopentadiene  Indene 


11 

CH 


since  the  hydrogen  of  the  methylene  group  is  very  reactive  in  both  of 
these  substances.  On  the  other  hand,  it  functions  as  A-positive  ionogen 
of  the  second  order  when  occupying  the  /3  position  with  relation  to 
such  anions  as  CI,  — OSO3H,  — ONO2,  etc.  The  basic  character  of  the 
following  oxide  and  hydroxide  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  their  ability 
to  form  salts  in  which  the  anion,  chlorine,  is  in  the  fi  position  to  two 
or  more  vinylene  groups: 
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CeHs 


CeHs 


CeHj 


CeHj 


CH 


CH  +  2HC1 


■>     CH 


CH 


CH— CO— CH 

/\   /-N   ^\ 


+HC1 


CH— CCI2— CH 


(C6H6)3 

c 


CI 


OH 


These  apparently  opposite  functions  of  the  vinylene  group  may  be 
readily  interpreted  in  terms  of  Vorlander's  theory  in  regard  to  the  dual 
nature  of  radicals.^ 

lonogens  of  the  second  order  not  only  exercise  an  acidifying 
influence  upon  hydrogen  but  may  affect  its  reactivity  in  other  ways. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  presence  of  an  ionogen  increases  the  tendency 
of  a  substance  to  imdergo  intramolecular  rearrangement  in  the  sense 

CH2CO    >    CH=COH 


it  is  obvious  that  the  reactivity  of  the  hydrogen  will  be  indirectly 
affected.  That  the  enol  modification  is  in  fact  more  reactive  than 
the  corresponding  kelo  form  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally  by 
Kurt  H.  Meyer  ^  who  has  shown  that  it  alone  is  capable  of  entering 
into  reactions  with  aldehydes,  nitrous  acid,  diazo  and  nitroso  coni- 
poimds.  The  groups  — CH2NO2  and  — CH2CH=NH  show  a  similar 
tendency    to    rearrange    into    the    more    reactive    atomic    groupings 

— CH=Nf        and      — CH=C.NH2. 
X)H 

If  this  conception  is  correct  and  ionogens  actually  do,  in  some  cases, 
induce  intramolecular  rearrangements,  it  would  serve  to  explain  the 
somewhat  remarkable  relationships  observed  in  the  case  of  trimethy- 
lenetrisulphoxide  and  trimethylenetrisulphone.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  of  these  two  substances  the  latter  is  more  strongly  acid  than  the 
former  but  does  not  react  with  aldehydes,  diazo  compounds,  etc.     This 

*  A.  Kotz,   "  Betrachtimgen  (iber  die  Reaktivitiit  schwefelhal tiger  Atomgnip- 
pieruHgen.'*    Nerast-Festschrift,  bei  W.  Knapp  in  Halle,  p.  227. 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie,  879, 37  (1911) ;  380, 212  (1911) 
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is  explained  by  Hinsberg,  ^  who  suppases  that  rearrangements  in  the 
sense 

— CH2— SO2 >  — CH=Sf — 

do  not  take  place  readily  and  that  quite  specific  conditions  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  bring  them  about. 

It  has  been  observed  that  imder  different  conditions  one  and  the 
same  group  may  function  in  either  of  two  diametrically  opposite 
ways.  The  reenforcing  or  activating  influence  of  the  phenyl  group 
has  already  been  referred  to,  but  that  phenyl  does  not  always  function 
in  this  way  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
phenyl  groups  in  union  with  ethylene  carbon  may  actually  retard  addi- 
tion to  the  ethylene  bond.  For  example,  tetraphenyl-ethylene  does 
not  react  with  bromine  despite  the  fact  that  it  contains  an  unsaturated 
double  linkage.     This  is  also  true  of  dinitrodiphenyl-ethylene.^ 

)>c=c/ 

NOa^  ^N02 

The  character  of  both  of  these  substances  is,  however,  such  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  effect  is  due  to  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  substituents  or  to  stereochemical  influences.^  In  order  to 
decide  this  question,  H.  Biltz*  prepared  a  number  of  substances  in 
which  the  phenyl  groups  in  union  with  the  ethylene  carbon  atoms 
were  replaced  by  halogen  atoms.  His  results  were  not  conclusive, 
although  he  was  able  to  show  that  while  unsaturated  compounds 
heavily  loaded  with  halogen  will  still  add  halogen,  they  react  much 
less  readily  than  when  not  so  laden. 

Other  experiments  which  have  been  undertaken  with  the  same 
end  in  view  have  given  equally  equivocal  results.  For  example,  Emil 
Fischer  and  G.  Giebe  ^  discovered  that  acetals  could  readily  be  pre- 
pared according  to  Fischer's  esterification  method  ®  by  treating  alde- 
hydes with  1  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcohol  solution. 

C6n5CHO+2HOC2H5    ->    C6H5CH(OC2H5)2+H20 

»  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  86,  351  (1912). 
«  J   Schmidt,  Ber.,  34,  619  (1901). 

*J.  Schmidt,  "  Ahrens  Samml.  Chem.  und  Chem.  Techn.  Vortrage,"  7,  vols.  9 
and  10  (1902) 

*  H.  Biltz,  Annaleij  dor  Chemie,  296,  231,  263  (1897). 

*Ber.,  34,  619  (190n 

«  Fischer,  Ber  ,  30,  3053  (1897). 
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In  applying  this  reaction  to  substituted  aromatic  aldehydes  they  found 
that  o-nitrobenzaldehyde  reacted  to  form  the  corresponding  acetal 
with  greater  ease  than  did  benzaldehyde  itself.^  This  was  also  true 
in  the  case  of  the  following  substituted  aldehydes: 

CI  CI 

<(        ^CHO    and      <^        )>-GHO 
CI  CI    NO2 

In  other  words,  electro-negative  substituents,  although  in  the  ortho- 
position  and  of  high  molecular  weight,  accelerate  the  reaction.  ^  This 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  might  be  expected,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  mononitrodichlorbenzaldehyde  on  the  basis  of  Victor  Meyer's  law 
of  esterification  as  applied  to  acids. 

Recent  experiments  by  Rupe  and  Labhardt  do,  however,  seem  to 
show  in  a  fairly  conclusive  manner  that  the  relatively  great  extension 
of  phenyl  groups  in  space  does  not  in  itself  affect  the  reactivity  of 
adjacent  carbonyl  linkages.  These  investigators  have  prepared  phenyl- 
oxy triazoles  by  treating  jS-acylphenylhydrazines  with  carbamyl  chloride : 

NHCOR  NHCOR 

I  +  CICONH2  =  HCl  +  I 

CoHsNH  C6H5N.CONH2 


H2O  + 


N=CR 

> 

CeHsN— C— OH 


In  applying  this  reaction  to  a  great  number  of  cases  they  discovered 
that  triazoles  were  formed  only  when  the  radical  R  was  not  unsatu- 
rated or,  in  the  old  sense,  negative.  For  example,  no  triazole  could  be 
obtained  in  which  R  equals  — CeHs  although  the  corresponding  C7H7 

N=CCH2C6H5 

CeHfiN— C— OH 

compound  could  be  prepared. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  extension  of  the  phenyl  group 
in  space  interferes  with  the  formation  of  diphenyloxy triazole,  Rupe 
and  Metz  investigated  the  action  of  carbamyl  chloride  upon  /3-hexa- 

»Ber.,  31,  545(1898). 

*  H.  Biltz,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  296,  231,  263  (1897). 
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hydrobenzoylphenylhydmzine.  In  this  case  the  reaction  proceeds 
smoothly  and  1-phenyl  3-hexahydrophenyl-5-oxytriazole 

N=CC6Hii 

> 

CeHfiN— C— OH 

is  formed.  This  result  would  seem  to  eliminate  any  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  based  upon  steric  hindrance,  since  a  triazole  in  which 
R  equals  — CoHn  can  be  prepared,  although  the  corresponding  com- 
pound in  which  R  equals  — CoHs  cannot.  It  would  therefore  seem  to 
follow  that  the  reaction  is  actually  inhibited  by  the  unsaturated  charac- 
ter of  the  phenyl  group.  This  conclusion  is  sustained  by  the  results 
obtained  in  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  R  equals  — CH2CH2CH3, 
— CH==CH'CH3,  — CH2CH2C6H6,  — CH==CH  CeHs  and  where 
the  observed  decrease  in  the  reactivity  of  the  hydrazine  corresponded 
to  the  degree  of  unsaturation  of  the  radical. 

In  the  process  of  acetylating  amines  ^  the  effect  of  electro-negative 
groups  is  directly  opposite  to  that  in  the  instances  just  mentioned. 
The  relations  are,  however,  more  complicated,  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  substituents  in  the  ortho  and  para  positions  behave 
differently. 

In  the  following  pages  a  number  of  illustrations  will  be  given  to 
show  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  more  important  so-called  negative 
groups  function  imder  different  conditions  and  in  different  forms  of 
combination. 

A  very  exact  investigation  by  P.  Jacobson  and  his  students,^  in 
regard  to  the  influence  exercised  by  various  substituents  in  deter- 
mining the  course  of  intramolecular  rearrangements  among  the 
aromatic  hydrazines,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  interesting 
facts.  If  hydrogen  is  present  in  both  paro-positions  of  the  benzene 
ring  diamido-diphenyl  derivatives  (the  so-called  benzidine  bases) 
result,  as  is  represented  by  the  following  equation: 


H<(^        ^-NH-NH-<^        ^H-»H2N~<^    ^-^         VNH2 


If,  however,  either  one  of  these  positions  is  occupied  by  some  other 
substituent  than  hydn^n,  the  course  of  the  transformation  is  altered, 

»  Ber.,  27,  93  (1894). 

<Ber.,  26,  992;  26,  681,  688,  699;  27,  2700;  28,  2541;  29,  2680;  31,  890;  36, 
3841,  3857,  4069,  4093;  Annalen  der  Chemie,  287,  97  (1895);  308,  290  (1898). 
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ami  t\tf'  main  prrjdueto  of  the  reaction  are  no\K'  monoamido  deriva- 
tive:*^ of  rJipUrnylaminr;: 

R ^ 

/ —  / —  /       - /  ^^ / 

V/^-NH-<^3-NH. 

i-i-  •  p-Semidinej 

In  thi«  cane,  ride  reactir>n«  ako  take  place  resulting  in  benzidine 
rearrangementw  and  in  decompositions  into  monamines.  Indeed, 
in  the  nxluction  of  azr>-compounrk  bj'  means  of  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric aerid»  all  of  the*ie  processes  may  take  place  simultaneously  as, 
for  exampkj,  in  the  case  of  chlorazobenzene.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  tJiat  the;  character  and  amount  of  the  reaction  product  in  any 
given  instance;  depe;nds  upe>n  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substituent 
and  alsfi  ufK>n  its  relative  pejsition  in  the  molecule.  Jacobson  deter- 
mined the  influence  of  nine  sul>stituents  in  the  p-position,  namely, 
CI,  Br,  I,  — <^)O^Hr„  ^^XXX.'Ha,  — NfCH3)2,  — NHCO(  H3,  — CH3 
and  — CXXJH.*  His  nmults  show  that  suljstitution  of  hydrogen  in 
hydroxyl  or  amido  groups  in  the  jxira-position  to  the  azo  group 
Jjy  alkyl  or  acyl  nulicals  has  a  ver>'  marked  eflfeet  upon  the  course 
of  the  rearrangement.  If  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  alkj-l  group 
as,  for  example,  in  p-ethoxyhydrazoF)enzene,  rearrangement  takes 
place  exclusively  in  the  sense  of  II  and  semidine  is  fonned,  the 
presence  of  the  alkyl  group  l)eing  unfavorable  to  diphenyl  rearrange- 
ment as  in  I.  The  reverse  happens  if  the  hydrogen  of  hydroxyl  is 
replaced  by  acetyl  as  in  p-acetoxyhydrazobenzene,  where  a  diphenyl 
base  forms  the  principal  product  of  rearrangement.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  alkyl  and  acyl  groups  produce  directly  oppasite  effects  in 
influencing  rearrangements  of  this  type.  Such  rearrangements  are 
not  always  in  the  sense  which  has  just  been  descri})ed,  however.  Thus, 
while  in  the  case  of  derivatives  of  p-hydrox>'azobenzene,  alkyl  groups 
favor  semidine  and  acyl  groups  favor  diphenyl  rearrangements,  the 
reverse  holds  in  the  case  of  derivatives  of  />-amidoazol)enzene,  where 
the  presence  of  alkyl  groups  favor  diphenyl  and  acyl  groups  semidine 
rearrangements.  Free  amido-  and  hydrox^^azo-compounds  do  not 
themselves  rearrange,  but  decompose  with  the  formation  of  two 
amines. 

The  effect  of  the  substituent*  CH3,  CI,  Br,  I  is  not  so  specific  nor 
00  definite  as  is  the  case  with  — OC2H5,  — OCOCH3,  — N(CH3)2 

>  Annalen  der  Chemie,  808,  296  (1898). 
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Band  — NHCOCH3.  The  presence  of  a  methyl  group  in  the  para- 
BposilJon  scpms  lo  favor  simultaneously  both  seJuiiliDi-  and  diphcnyl 
B<rearrangoiiicnt.  lurthprnjorp,  it  has  Iwcn  deraonatrated  with  certainty 
Ithat  halogen  ilerivativcs  of  hydrazobenzene  show  approximately  the 
|8amo  inclination  to  semidine  as  to  diphenyl  rearrangement. 

It  frequently  happens  that  in  the  course  of  these  ivairangcmcnts 

I  the  suljetituent  group  R  becomee  detached  from  the  aromatic  nucleus. 

l^A  study  of  this  phenomenon  shows  that  the  substituent.s  which  are 

I  most  firmly  bound  to  the  benzene  ring  are  — OC2HB,  — CH3,  — N(CH3)2 

■And  — NHCOCH3.     This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these  four  groups 

I  aire  not  split  off  in  the  course  of  reaiTangeracnts,     This  stands  in 

Imarked  contrast  to  the  Ijehavior  of  — OCOCH3,    — COOH,  CI  and 

l-Br, which  separate  with  more  or  letw  oai^e.    Indeed  the  group — O  ■  COCH3 

1  so  unstable   that,  in  the  reduction   of  acctoxyazolienzenc  in   the 

^presence  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  formation  of  acetic  acid 

■  proceeds  more  rapidly  than  does  the  true  reduction  reaction-     It  is 

■interesting  to  note  thiit,  although  free  hydroxy-azol)enzene  might  be 

*xpected  to  rearrange  to  give  a  benzidine  base,  specially  conducted 

FexperimentB  have  shown  that  no  trace  of  benzidine  is  formed,  while 

acetyl   derivative   under   identical   conditions  gives  considerable 

I  quantities  of  this  compound.     The  conclusion  follows  that  it  must 

be  the  specific  influence  of  the  negative  acetyl  group  upon  the  oxygen 

of  the  hydroxj'l  so  weakens  the  affinity  for  oxygen  for  carlmn  of  the 

,  benzene  ring,  that  hydrfilysis  can  l)e  brought  about  under  the  extremuly 

kxnild  conditions  of  an  ex|)eriment  which  takes  place  at  a  temperature 

(below  40"  C 

An  observation  of  F.  Kehrmann  *  referring  1«  the  transfonnation 


CuH402 


CVH4COHJ2 


l>js  of  especial  interest  in  this  connection,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
l,tbe  tower  the  horaologue  and  the  more  negative  the  substituents 
mio  the  molecule,  the  more  easily  qiiinoncs  take  up  hydrt^'n  and 
Bj)ass  into  hydroqiiinones,  while  the  n.'vcrso  reaction  involving  oxida- 
J  ition  is  favored  by  high  molecular  weight  and  by  an  accumulation  of 
l3>ositive  groups.  This  explains  why  a  mixture  of  hydrothymoqninone 
Bond  l>enz€K]uinone  rearranges  to  give  thyinoquinone  and  hydmlienzo- 
Iquinone,  and  why,  as  has  been  oljserved  by  C.  CiraelM?,  fetrachlorhy- 
■  droquinone  is  oxidized  at  the  cx|x?nse  of  thymoquinone,  giving  chlorunil 


'  j*nnalcii  der  Chrmie,  3i 
■Ber,  31,  979  (1S9S) 


I,  300  {189S). 
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and  trichlorhydroquinone.  Hydroxyhydroquinone  and  aminohydro- 
quinone  are  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  such  energy  that 
it  is  diflBcult  to  prepare  them.  Yet  the  corresponding  acyl  deriva- 
tives are  usually  stable,  since  the  positive  character  of  the  — OH 
and  — NH2  groups  is  decreased  by  substitution  of  the  negative  acyl 
radical.  Thus,  for  example,  4-amino-l,  2-hydronaphthaquinone, 
one  of  the  most  unstable  substances  of  this  class,  gives  an  acetyl  deriva- 
tive which  is  stable  in  the  air.  Moreover,  while  pyrocatechol  is 
stable  in  the  air,  jS-hydronaphthoquinone  oxidizes  slowly  and  hydro- 
phenanthroquinone  oxidizes  rapidly  to  the  corresponding  quinones 
upon  standing  in  the  air. 

The  researches  of  F.  Henrich  ^  throw  further  light  upon  this  gen- 
eral problem.  Henrich  found  that  the  hydrazone  of  benzazogluta- 
conic  ester,  which  is  formed  from  diazobenzene  and  glutaconic  ester, 
splits  off  alcohol  more  or  less  readily  and  passes  into  a  1-2-diazine 
derivative  (pyridazone): 


C2H60COC=N— N 

I 
CH 


H 


CeHs  C2H60CO--C=N 

I      I 
=  C2H6OH+  CHN-CeHs 


Aryl— N=N— C— CO  |  OC2H5 1  Aryl— N=NC— CO 

I  II 

The  relative  ease  with  which  this  type  of  reaction  takes  place  was 
observed  to  depend  upon  both  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substituent 
and  upon  its  relative  position  in  the  benzene  ring.  Thus  negative 
groups  such  as  CI,  Br,  NO2,  etc.,  in  the  meta-  and  para-positions 
accelerate  the  reaction. 

After  Kurt  H.  Meyer  and  Lenhardt  ^  had  made  the  surprising  dis- 
covery that  phenol  ethers  possess  the  same  ability  as  phenols  to  couple 
with  diazo  compounds  and  thus  to  form  the  corresponding  oxyazo- 
ethers,  they  proceeded  to  investigate  the  influence  of  substituents 
upon  this  type  of  reaction.^  Results  show  that  mono-  and  di-nitro- 
diazobenzenes  couple  much  more  energetically  than  azobenzene  itself 
and  that  this  is  also  true  of  the  diazo  derivatives  of  the  halogenated 
anilines.  In  brief,  "  the  more  negative  the  substituent  in  the  diazo 
compound  the  more  readily  do  these  compounds  react  with  the  phenol 
ethers."  On  the  other  hand,  negative  substituents  in  the  phenol  ethei-s 
produce  the  opposite  effect  and  tend  to  retard  the  reaction.     For 

>  Annalen  der  Chemie,  876,  131  (1010). 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie,  898,  74  (1913). 

•Ber.,  47,  1741  (1914);  also  Auwera,  Ber.,  47,  1275  (1914). 
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example,  7>-mtroanisol,  and  also  nitro,  sulphonic  acid,  and  carboxyl 
derivatives  of  naphthol  ethers  either  fail  to  couple  or  else  react  much 
more  slowly  than  the  corresponding  unsubstituted  ethers. 

The  sodiiun  salt  of  diethylmalonate,  when  treated  with  succinyl 
chloride,  interacts  according  to  Schreiber  to  give  a  derivative  of  cyclo- 
pentane  of  the  formula: 


CH2CO     COOC2H6 


CH2CO     COOC2H6 
I 

In  other  words,  both  acyl  groups  of  the  succinic  acid  link  themselves 
to  the  methylene  group  in  diethylmalonate.  When,  however,  this 
investigator  ^  modified  the  reaction  by  substituting  the  sodiiun  salt 
of  ethyl  acetoacetate  for  the  sodium  salt  of  diethylmalonate,  he 
obtained  an  acyclic  or  open  chain  compoxmd,  namely  ethyl  succinyl 
acetoacetate, 

^O  OC2H5 

CH2CO.CH 

I  ^COCHa 

CH2COOH 

II 

and  all  attempts  to  transform  the  latter  compoxmd  into  the  corre- 
sponding pentane  derivative, 

CH2CO      COCH3 

CH2CO      COOC2H6 
III 

by  the  elimination  of  water  were  unsuccessful.  The  stabiUty  of  the 
compound  I  as  compared  with  II  and  III  affords  another  illustration 
of  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the  more  negative  acetyl  group  when 
substituted  for  the  less  negative  carbethoxy  group. 

Brojendra  Nath  Ghosh  ^  has  recently  published  a  very  interesting 
article  in  which  he  points  out  the  important  influence  which  constitu- 
tion has  upon  the  basicity  of  oxygen.  According  to  the  observations 
which  he  has  made,  it  would  seem  as  if  compounds  which  contain  one 
or  more  oxygen  atoms  in  a  ring  are  very  much  influenced  in  their 

^Ber.,  44,2423(1911). 

« Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  107,  1588  (1916). 
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ability  to  form  salts  with  acids  by  the  unsaturated  or  negative  char- 
acter of  the  substituent  groups. 

Many  other  illustrations  might  be  mentioned.^  In  fact  it  may  be 
said  that  a  majority  of  the  reactions  in  organic  chemistry  show  either 
the  restraining  or  accelerating  influences  of  negative  as  compared 
with  positive  radicals.  The  subject  will  be  considered  again  later 
from  a  somewhat  different  angle  in  the  chapter  on  Tautomerism  and 
Desmotropism.  Every  important  reaction  should  be  systematically 
studied  from  this  point  of  view. 

The  term  "  negative  radical  "  has  undoubtedly  merely  an  historical 
significance  as  applied  to  the  various  groups  which  have  just  been 
considered.  In  other  words,  this  term  no  longer  exactly  expresses 
the  condition  which  it  attempts  to  describe.  Because  of  this  fact 
Vorlander  has  suggested  the  substitution  of  the  term  "  reactive  group  " 
to  express  the  condition  represented  by  the  unsaturated  elements  3-4 
in  the  atomic  complex.  ^ 

HEE=E 

12     3        4 

Vorlander  has  also  urged  the  use  of  the  term  "  reactive  influence  " 
(**  reaktive  Wirkung  **)^  to  describe  action  of  an  accelerating  or 
disintegrating  nature.  Jacobson  and  Stelzner,'*  on  the  other  hand, 
think  that  the  term  reactive  group  may  lx>  more  suitably  aplied  to  that 
part  of  a  molecule  (methylene  group,  for  example)  whose  chemical 
reactivity  is  actually  increased  by  the  introduction  of  a  given  sul> 
stituent.  They  further  suggest  that  the  tenns  reenforcing  or  activating 
group  ("  reaktivierende  Gruppe  ")  and  reenforcing  or  activating  influ- 
ence ("  reaktivierende  Wirkung^ ^ )  be  used  instead  of  the  corresponding 
expressions,  negative  group  and  negative  influence. 

Since,  however,  unsaturated  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  exercise  a 
reenforcing  influence  only  when  they  occupy  cert.ain  definite  positions 
in  the  molecule,  as  typified,  for  example,  in  the  systems, 

H  E  E=        and        H  E  F^E 

12     3  12     3        4 

it  may  be  assumed  that  this  whole  complex  is  actually  respoiisiblo 
for  the  increased  chemical  reactivity  of  the  given  part  and  that,  thcro- 

*  Wicland,  Habilitationsschrift,  p.  9,  Munich,  V,  Iloflung,  1904. 
«Ber.,  34,  1633  (1901). 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie,  320,  112  (1902). 

*V.   Meyer  and  Jacobson 's  *' Lehrbuch  der  Organisehcn  Chcmic,"  2nd  FaI  , 
vol.  1,  419. 
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fore,  the  term  reactive  group  applies  to  the  system  as  a  whole,  the  hydro- 
gen atom  itself  being  simply  **  replaceable." 

All  of  the  rules  which  have  been  mentioned  thus  far  as  governing 
the  action  of  unsaturated  groups,  are  purely  empirical  in  character. 
They  lead  directly  to  the  assumption  that  in  ?.ll  cases  the  reactivity 
of  the  hydrogen  atom  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  given  atom  or  radical 
in  the  molecule.  The  question  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  change 
involves  a  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  tautomerism,  desmo- 
tropism  and  molecular  rearrangements,  so  that  its  detailed  discussion 
must  be  omitted  for  the  present. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  so  equivocal  are  the  terms 
positive  and  negative  that  Vorlander  recommends  that  they  should 
never  be  used  except  in  cases  where  they  are  employed  to  describe 
the  nat^ire  of  the  chemical  elements  themselves.  Even  when  applied 
to  individual  chemical  atoms,  these  terms  must  be  used  with  discretion 
since  many  elements  may  appear  to  be  positive  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  negative  imder  others.  Ordinarily  the  positive  or  negative 
character  of  a  given  element  can  be  determined  approximately  from 
its  position  in  the  periodic  system,  from  the  basic  or  acidic  proper- 
ties of  its  respective  oxygen  and  hydrogen  derivatives,  and  from  its 
electrochemical  behavior.  In  certain  instances  where  an  element 
appears  to  be  positive  at  one  time  and  negative  at  another,  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  variation  in  these  properties  seems  to  depend 
upon  its  degree  of  saturation.  For  example,  the  exercise  of  its  higher 
valencies  often  tends  to  make  a  metal  appear  more  negative,  and  a 
non-metal  more  positive.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  obviously 
no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  groups  of  elements. 

Vorlander  ^  assumes  that  potential  differences  actually  exist 
between  the  elements  present  in  a  chemical  compound  and  that  such 
differences  are  relatively  small  in  the  case  of  stable  forms  of  combination 
and  relatively  great  in  the  case  of  imstable  linkages.  ^  For  purposes 
of  convenience  the  existence  of  a  condition  of  tension  within  a  given 
molecule  may  be  roughly  represented  by  means  of  plus  and  minus 
signs.  These  considerations  are  of  increasing  importance  in  inter- 
preting reactions  in  the  field  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  will,  therefore, 
be  developed  in  some  detail  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

»  Ber.,  62,  263  (1919).  « Ber.,  37,  1646  (1904). 


CHAPTER  IX 

RECENT  THEORIES  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  MECHANISM   OF 

CHEMICAL  REACTIONS 

The  direct  union  of  molecules  was  recognized  very  early  in  the 
development  of  chemical  theory.  To  this  class  of  reactions  belong 
not  only  additions  of  Cl2y  HCl,  etc.,  to  molecules  containing  doubly 
bound  carbon  atoms,  but  also  substitutions  of  hydrogen  by  halogen 
and  other  acid  radicals.  Kekul^,  in  his  ''  Textbook  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry," conceives  the  matter  in  the  following  way:  "  in  any  chemical 
action  the  two  reacting  molecules  are  first  drawn  together  by  the  mutual 
exercise  of  chemical  afl&nity  and  then  ultimately  become  attached 
to  each  other.  In  this  closer  association,  individual  atomic  attractions 
make  themselves  felt,  with  the  result  that  atoms  which  had  previ- 
ously been  present  in  two  different  molecules  come  into  very  close 
proximity.  Such  rearrangements  may  finally  lead  to  the  disruption 
of  the  whole  complex  and  the  formation  of  entirely  new  molecules." 

adO^ 
Obi 


af 


hmCy^ 

ai^Jbi 

ai#Obi 

11 

III 

Kekul^'s  conception  of  the  mechanism  of  chemical  combinations 
is  attracting  renewed  attention  at  the  present  time,  because  it  is 
needed  to  explain  the  formation  of  intermediate  products.  In  the 
past  only  a  few  addition  products  of  this  type  were  known,  largely 
because  they  are  usually  very  imstable  and  are  therefore  difficult 
to  isolate.  Since,  however,  the  existence  of  such  substances  has  been 
postulated  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  coxu-se  of  the  development 
of  modem  theory,  methods  and  reagents  ^  have  been  devised  by  means 
of  which  it  is  now  possible  to  recognize  and  also  frequently  to  isolate 
these  products.   In  addition  to  the  well-known  optical  methods,  methods 

*C(NOi)«,  SnCIi,  SnBr4,  etc.,  have  been  used    successfully.    See  Annalen   dor 
Chemie,  876,  286  (1910). 
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of  thermo  analysis  have  been  perfected  by  R.  Kremann,  Ph. 
Guye,  von  Holleiiian,  SchmidtUn  and  others,  so  that  they  can  now 
be  applied  successfully  i"  the  field  of  organic  chemistry.  As  a  result 
H.  Wieland,  P.  Pfeiffer,  G.  Reddelien  and  others  have  been  able  to 
identify  a  number  of  intermediate  products  and  to  study  them  much 
more  closely  than  had  previously  been  possible. 

For  a  long  time  the  constitution   of   these  compounds   remained 
an  open  question.     It  was  debated  as  to  whether  they  should  be  con- 
ceived in  terms  of  Thiele's  theory,  in  which  case  disruption  of  the 
bromine  molecule,  for  example,  must  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place, 
Br  Br 
I      I 
:C=C: 

or  in   terms  of  simple   molecular  combinations,   in   which  case  the 
exercise  of  free  affinity  may  be  depicted  in  any  of  the  following  ways: 
Br2 

\c=C    ;         ^=0„HX: 


"-Kl- 


yOH 


The  solution  of  thia  problem  has  finally  be.en  arrived  at,  and  a 
satisfactory  picture  of  the  mechanism  of  addition  reactions  has  been 
evolved  through  the  efforts  of  P.  Pfeiffer '  and  others  co-operating 
with  him.  As  a  result  of  a  very  thorough  and  systematic  investiga- 
tion it  has  been  demonstrated  that  substances  which  contain  carbonyl — 
such  as  aldehydes,  ketones,  acids,  eaters,  amides,  etc, — react  with 
metaUic  chloriile  (MeX4)  and  with  acids  (HX)  to  give  addition 
products  which  closely  resemble  each  other  in  composition  and  in  the 
ease  with  which  they  decompose.  The  general  Ijehavior  of  these 
substances  is  most  readily  explained  on  the  assumption  of  a  similarity 
in  constitution,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  addend  (MeX4  and  HX) 
is  first  joined  to  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonyl  group  by  means  of  a  small 
residual  valence,  viz., 


R 


Nc=0_MeX4 


and 


R'/ 


=0_.HX 


In  the  course  of  time  a  greater  fraction  of  the  totaJ  afiinity  of  the 
oxygen  may  be  exercised  in  this  union,  the  actual  amount  varying  in 
different  instances  and  depending,  in  general,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  addendum.  In  every  case  it  follows,  however,  that  a  proportionally 
great  fraction  of  the  total  affinity  of  carbon  will  be  set  free,  and  this 
lAiuiftlenderChemie,  376,  285(1910);  883,92(1911);  *M,  13  (1914), 
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is  represented  graphically  by  Keiflfer  by  means  of  an  arrow  directed 

downward: 

R  R 

\c=0_.MeX4        and        Nc=0„...HX 
R'/  i  R'^  I 

Such  an  increase  in  the  free  energy  of  the  carbon  atom  makes  itself 
manifest  in  the  form  of  increased  chemical  reactivity. 

By  means  of  this  conception  it  is  possible  to  understand  the 
catalytic  action  which  is  so  frequently  attributed  to  metallic  salts  and 
acids,  and  to  explain  many  other  phenomena  in  the  most  diverse 
fields.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  as  "  Pfeiflfer^s  Theory  of  Halo- 
chromism  "  because  it  was  originally  advanced  to  explain  the  phenom- 
enon of  halochromism,  and  will  be  referred  to  later,  not  only  in  this 
connection  but  also  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of  "  Walden's 
rearrangement. ' ' 

In  pursuing  the  present  development,  G.  Reddelien's  *  investiga- 
tions must  now  be  considered.  These  remarkable  discoveries  are 
based  upon  Pfeiffer's  theory  and  are  concerned  with  the  addition 
products  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  carbonyl 
groups  in  organic  combinations.  Many  of  these  compounds  have  been 
isolated,  but,  of  the  innumerable  substances  which  Reddelien  describes, 
only  a  few  need  be  referred  to  for  purposes  of  discussion,  viz., 
CeHsCHOHNOa,  CeHgCOCHaHNOa,  CeHgCOCeHsHNOa,  and 
CioHie-HNOa  (camphor  nitrate).  It  seems  probable  that  the  nitric 
acid  reacts  in  such  cases  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Pfeiffer's  formulas. 

The  application  of  this  reaction  has  been  extended  by  Reddelien, 
who  has  discovered  that  substances  containing  such  groups  as 
— C=N — ,  and  N=N  are  also  capable  of  forming  well-defined  but 
not  very  stable  addition  products  with  HNO3.  Substances  with  the 
grouping  C=C,  on  the  other  hand,  fail  to  give  products  which  can  be 
isolated,  although  there  are  numerous  indications  of  addition  reactions 
even  in  such  cases.  In  later  investigations,  and  after  he  had  observed 
that  the  oxidizing  action  of  HNO3  and  other  of  its  properties  seem  to 
interfere  with  the  purification  of  its  addition  products,  Reddelien 
substituted  picric  acid  for  it.  This  substance  is  also  a  very  strong 
acid  and  gives  addition  products  with  carbonyl,  carbimine-  and  azo- 
compounds,  via.,  • '  ■ 

CeHsCHO  •  HOC6H2(N02)3 ;  CeHsCOCHs  •  HOC6H2(N02)3,  etc. ; 
(C6H6)2C=N-C6H6-HO  C6H2(N02)3,  (benzophenoneanil  picrate)  and 
C6H6N=NC6H6-HOC6H2(N02)3,  (azobenzene  picrate) .^     These  com- 

» Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  91,  213  (1915). 
» Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  91,  214  (1915). 
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pounds  are  assumed  to  possess  constitutional  formulas  which  are 
analogous  to  those  which  have  already  been  assigned  to  the  corre- 
sponding nitrates. 

Minor  differences  in  properties  have  been  observed  in  the  case  of 
these  two  classes  of  addition  products.  Thus  the  nitrates  are  very- 
unstable  and,  even  in  the  presence  of  water,  are  broken  down  either 
wholly  or  partially  into  their  components: 

CeHsCHOHNOa  +  H2O    ^    CeHgCHO  +  HNO3  •  H2O 

In  the  preparation  of  these  substances  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
maintain  a  constant  concentration  of  the  nitric  acid,  since  a  too 
strong  acid  tends  to  nitrate  the  original  material  and  a  too  weak  acid 
tends  to  decompose  the  product.  The  picrates  behave  analogously, 
but  in  their  case  solution  tension  (i.e.,  osmotic  pressing)  is  greater 
than  the  affinity  of  the  components.  If,  for  example,  a  given  picrate 
is  dissolved  in  a  solvent  in  which  one  component  is  very  soluble  and  the 
other  only  slightly  soluble,  decomposition  will  take  place  and  will  be 
partial  or  complete  according  to  the  conditions  of  equiUbrium  in  the 
system.^  All  such  compounds  show  increased  chemical  reactivity, 
which  may  be  accoimted  for  readily  in  terms  of  Keififer's  theory  of 
halochromism,  viz., 


R 
'  \>=0_..„HN03 ;  \>=N..JIN03 ; 

R 


RN=N. . JINOa ;  R2C=C...JIOC6H2(N02)3,  etc. 

i       I  i     I 

R  R2 

Reddelien  made  the  further  discovery  that  substances  which 
contain  conjugate  systems  of  double  bonds  give  addition  products 
which  are  markedly  less  stable  than  those  described  in  the  preceding 
cases.  For  example,  while  benzophenone  nitrate  (C6H6)2CO-HN03, 
and  fluorenone  nitrate  (C6H4)2COHN03  are  fairly  stable  and  can  be 
kept  from  one-half  to  two  days,  benzil  nitrate  (C!6H6CO)2HN03,  on 
the  other  hand,  decomposes  almost  inunediately  and  phenanthra- 
quinone  nitrate  (C6H4CO)2-HN03  breaks  down  in  less  than  half 
un  hour.    The  same  general  relations  have  been  observed  to  hold 

^  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  91,  216  (1915);  also  Behrend,  Jour.  Physikal.  Chemie,  10, 

278  (1892). 
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in    the    case    of    the    addition    products    of    benzophenone-anil  and 
benzil-dianil, 

i  and  1  II 

CeHsC  •  CeHs  CgHsC —     — C  •  CeHs 

An  important  exception  to  this  general  rule  has  been  observed 
in  connection  with  substances  in  which  ethylene  forms  the  second 
group  in  a  conjugate  system  of  double  bonds,  as  for  example: 

0=CC=C;    N=CC=C;    C=CC=C 

In  such  cases  the  stability  of  the  addition  product  is  greatly  increased, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  nitrate  and  picrate  of  cinnamic  alde- 
hyde can  be  kept  for  weeks,  while  the  corresponding  products  with 
benzaldehyde  decompose  after  a  few  hours.  Benzalacetone,  benzal- 
acetophenone  and  dibenzalacetone  show  the  same  general  relation 
to  acetophenone  and  benzophenone.  By  means  of  these  reactions, 
Beddelien  was  even  able  to  distinguish  numerically  between  the 
relative  affinity  of  such  groups  as  0=C-C=0;  0=C;  andO=C-C=C. 
This  was  accomplished  by  decomposing  the  corresponding  nitrates 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  measuring  the  amount  of  hydrolysis.  Results 
show  this  to  be  70,  36,  and  6  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
CeHsCO  •  COCeHs  •  HNO3,  CeHsCOCeHs  •  HNO3,  and  C6H5CH= 
CHCO  CeHsHNOa  respectively. 

The  constitution  of  addition  products  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  substances  which  contain  conjugate  systems  may  be 
represented  as  follows: 

CeHfi .  CH=CH— CH=6 


i 


HNO3 


The  above  figure  shows  free  affinity  on  the  carbon  atom  in  the 
4-pofiition  with  respect  to  oxygen  of  the  carbonyl  and  suggests  a  condi- 
tion which  is  similar  to  one  which  has  been  referred  to  earlier  in  this  text. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  Staudinger  and  Kon  have  used  an  analogous 
conception  in  interpreting  addition  reactions  in  the  case  of  ketenes.^ 

Quantitative  differences  in  the  relative  reactivity  of  such  unsatu- 
rated systems  as 

B-^     ^^-CHf<)H=CHa  and  R— ^^^^^^OH^qil-CHj 


>  Annalen  der  Cbemie,  806, 102;  also  ''  Die  Ketene,  "  p.  108,  Stuttgart. 
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have  been  observed  by  both  Bruni  and  Tomani  ^  and  by  Thiele  and 
Henle,^  who  point  out  that,  of  the  two  systems,  only  the  latter  gives  addi- 
tion products  with  picric  acid.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  free  affinity 
present  in  a  given  compoimd  must  reach  a  certain  value  before  com- 
bination with  picric  acid  can  take  place.  This  minimimi  has  appar- 
ently been  reached  in  the  case  of  the  latter  but  not  in  the  case  of  the 
former  substance.  Reddelien  applies  this  general  conception  to  explain 
the  deeply  colored  picrates  of  benzene,  naphthalene  and  anthracene,  viz., 


eH^CN0^,.8 


The  nitrates  differentiate  themselves  from  the  corresponding 
picrates  in  the  tendency  which  they  show  to  undergo  chemical  rearrange- 
ments. Such  transformations  result  in  the  formation  of  nitro  com- 
pounds and  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  according  to  the  following 
scheme: 

RCH-*  RCHOH  RCH 

1  =1  =H20+       I 

R .  CH„HN03  R  •  CHNO2  R  •  C  •  NO2 

Such  a  process  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  addition  of 
bromine  to  unsaturated  ethylene  compounds  as  formulated  by  von 
Reich:* 

RCH  RCH-*  RCHBr      RCH 

1     +Br2=        II  =  I         =       I      +HBr 

RCH  RCH^J3r2        RCHBr     R'CBr 

Molecular  compoxmds  of  the  above  type  are  frequently  met 
with  and  are  characterized  not  only  by  the  fact  that  they  are  relatively 
unstable  but  also  by  their  tendency  to  undergo  intramolecular  rearrange- 
ment and  so  to  pass  into  the  corresponding  substitution  products.'^ 
Thus,  according  to  Reddelien,  dibromcamphor, 


CsHh^^ 


Br2 

T  I 

/C=0_3r2  .C=0-» 

or    CgHuC    I 
CH2  \CH2 


1  Atti.  R.  Acad.  Lincii,  5,  13,  II,  184  (1904). 

« Annalen  der  Chemie,  347,  295  (1906). 

'  Compare  this  formula  with  that  of  PfeifTer,  Amialen  der  Chemie,  404, 13  (1914). 

Uour.  prakt.  Chemie,  90,  177  (1914). 

» Compare  H.  Wieland,  Ber.,  40,  4260  (1907);  43,  699  (1910). 
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loses  its  bromine  on  standing  in  the  air  and  passes  back  into  free 
camphor,  but  if  heated  rapidly  in  a  closed  tube  it  loses  HBr  and  is 
transformed  into  monobromcamphor.  All  such  molecular  compounds 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  representing  the  primary  products  which 
usually  form  in  substitution  processes  and  as  the  actual  forerunners 
of  the  final  substitution  products.  They  may  be  formulated  in  the 
most  general  terms  by  means  of  the  expression 

A-> 


A..JVI 

where  A  represents  an  atom  and  M,  a  molecule. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  varioiLs  types  of  doubly-bound 
atoms, 

C=N,         C=0,         N=N,        C=C. 
I  II  III  IV 

are  compared,  it  appears  that  addition  products  form  most  readily 
in  the  case  of  substances  which  contain  I  and  least  readily  in  the  case 
of  substances  which  contain  IV.  This  order  is  reversed,  however, 
if  the  reactivity  of  the  resulting  compound  Ls  considered.  It  has  been 
observed  for  example,  that  addition  products  which  possess  unsatu- 
rated ethylene  linkages  (IV)  show  the  greatest  t(Midency  to  undergo 
intramolecular  rearrangement  and  to  pass  over  into  the  corresponding 
substitution  products. 

The  r61e  which  such  molecular  compounds  play  in  the  processes 
of  substitution  and  orientation  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  QXJESTION  AS  TO   THE   CONSTITUTION   OF  BENZENE 

The  well-known  method  for  determining  crystalline  structure  which 
was  discovered  by  M.  von  Laue  and  which  depends  upon  the  measure- 
ment of  the  interference  caused  during  the  passage  of  Rontgen  rays 
through  crystals  of  various  kinds,  has  been  applied  recently  by  P.  Debye 
and  P.  Scherrer  to  a  study  of  the  behavior  of  liquid  benzene.  From 
the  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  this  way  they  have  been  able 
to  construct  a  Rontgen  diagram  and  from  this  to  calculate  that  the 
space  which  is  occupied  by  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  ring  (without  regard 
to  that  required  for  valence-electrons)  is  bounded  by  a  circle  whose 
diameter  equals  12.4  X 10""®  and  has  a  thickness  of  at  most  1.19X10~® 
cm.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  six  carbon  atoms  of  the  benzene  nucleus  probably  all 
Ue  in  a  common  plane. 

This  discovery  is  in  general  agreement  with  Kekul^'s  theory  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  benzene  according  to  which  "  the  six  carbon 
atoms  are  bound  together  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  ring  structure." 
This  hypothesis  was  advanced  by  its  author  in  an  effort  to  give  the 
most  comprehensive  formulation  to  the  chemical  behavior  of  benzene, 
but  although  it  has  been  very  generally  accepted  by  chemists  it  has 
never  been  wholly  free  from  certain  objections.  Even  in  very  early 
times  the  non-existence  of  isomeric  ar</io-disubstitution  products 
made  it  necessary  for  Kekul^  to  add  to  his  original  conception  the 
assumptions  which  are  embodied  in  his  "Oscillation  Hypothesis"; 
but,  as  H.  Pauly  ^  has  again  recently  pointed  out,  this  explanation 
was  never  very  satisfactory  and  has  long  since  been  discredited.  Even 
Thiele's  partial  valency  formula  in  its  usual  form  fails  to  account  for 
the  notable  discrepancy  between  fact  and  theory  which  has  arisen 
through  the  failure  in  any  single  instance  to  isolate  isomeric  ortho 
derivatives  of  benzene. 

In  1911  the  problem  involved  in  the  formulation  of  a  satisfactory 
expression  for  the  constitution  of  benzene  entered  a  new  phase  as  the 

1  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie.,  M,  110  (1918). 
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result  of  the  discovery  of  cyclo-octatetraene  by  R.  Willstatter  and  E. 
Waser.^     A  consideration  of  the  formula  of  this  substance 

CH— CH 

^  \ 

HC  CH 


HC  CH 

\         ^ 
C C 

H       H 

shows  that  it  differs  from  the  Kekul^  formula  for  benzene  only  in 
being  composed  of  4  instead  of  3  conjugate  systems  of  double  bonds. 
This  similarity  in  structure  should  correspond  to  a  similarity  in  chemical 
behavior  between  the  two  substances,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  cyclo- 
octatetraene  has  all  the  properties  of  a  decidedly  unsaturated  compound 
and  in  this  respect  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  benzene.  To  quote 
Willstatter:^  "  cyclo-octatetraene  is  absolutely  different  from  benzene 
in  its  chemical  properties.  That  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  true  cyclo- 
olefine  follows  from  the  facts:  (1)  that  it  readily  adds  4  molecules  of 
hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  platinum  as  a  catalyst  while  benzene  is 
entirely  unreactive  under  the  same  conditions;  (2)  that  it  instantly 
reduces  potassium  permanganate  and  adds  bromine;  (3)  that  it  does 
not  readily  fonn  substitution  products  and  does  not  react  with  nitric 
acid  to  give  nitro-derivatives,  and  (4)  that  it  is  unstable  and  tends  to 
rearrange  into  more  stable  isomers/' 

Such  marked  differences  could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis 
of  the  usual  formulas  assigned  to  the  substances.  It  followed,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  discussions  incident  to  these  discoveries,  Claus'  formula 
for  benzene  and  the  centric  formula  of  Baeyer  and  Armstrong  again 
came  to  the  foreground.  Both  fornmlas  are  baaed  upon  von  Baeycr's 
conception  that  the  saturation  of  the  six  carbon  atoms  of  the  benzene 
ring  is  of  a  special  kind  and  peculiar  to  this  particular  substance. 
Clans  assumes  a  diagonal  saturation  of  the  sLx  valencies,  but  this 
conception  cannot  be  applied  satisfactorily  without  recourse  to  special 
hypotheses.  As  a  basis  for  their  theoretical  speculations  Willstatter 
and  Waser^  used  a  modification  of  the  Baeyer-Armstrong  centric 
formula  in  which  the  distance  of  the  carbon  atoms  from  the  center  of 
the  ring  is  emphasized  by  means  of  the  following  diagram  in  which 

»Ber.,  44,  3424(1911). 
«Ber.,  44,  3428(1911). 
<Ber.,  44,  3430(1911). 
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the  six  valencies  of  carbon  are  represented  as  directed  toward  a  middle 
point: 


The  molecular  refractions  of  benzene,  cyclo-pentadiene,  and  cyclo- 
octatetraene  show  no  important  differences  and  therefore  afiford  no 
data  leading  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  atomic 
relationships  of  these  substances. 

In  extending  their  conception  of  the  benzene  ring  to  naphthalene 
Willstatter  and  Waser  have  discarded  Bamberger's  centric  formula: 


and  have  substituted  in  its  place: 


The  latter  was  originally  advanced  by  Harries  ^  to  explain  the  action 
of  ozone  upon  naphthalene,  and  assmnes  the  presence  of  only  one 
centric  ring,  the  second  ring  being  represented  as  olefine  in  char- 
acter. This  conception  affords  an  analogy  to  many  bicyclic  con- 
densation products  of  the  ortho  diamines  and  catechols.  It  also 
explains  the  reactivity  of  carbon  in  the  a-positions.  The  presence  of 
two  different  ring  structures  in  the  molecule  occasions  a  lack  of 
symmetry,  and  isomerism,  due  to  substitution  in  one  or  the  other  ring, 
becomes  theoretically  possible.  While  as  yet  no  instances  of  isom- 
erism of  this  type  have  been  observed,  the  question  must  be  raised 
in  the  case  of  each  given  substitution  product  of  naphthalene  as  to 
which  of  the  two  possible  configurations  it  represents.  Moreover,  since 
a-amino-  and  hydroxy-naphthalenes  behave  differently  from  the 
corresponding  /S-derivatives  on  reduction,  the  former  have  come  to 
be  commonly  regarded  as  aromatic,  and  the  latter  as  alicyclic  in 
character.    Thus  for  example: 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  843,  311,  336  (1905). 
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That  the  solution  offered  to  the  problem  of  the  constitution  of  ben- 
zene by  the  centric  formula  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  it  fails  to  account  for  many  of  the  observed  prop- 
erties of  the  substance.  For  example  H.  Pauly  '  has  recently  pointed 
out  that:  (1)  benzene  passes  over  into  muconic  acid  during  the  process 
of  organic  oxidation  in  the  organism  of  a  dog  or  other  canines  ^ 


H 
C 

HC  CH 


HC  CH 

\/ 
C 

H 


CH 

/-x 

HC  COOH 

HC  COOH 

\/ 
CH 


and:  (2)  that  nitrated  p-cresol  is  transformed  into  /8-methyl-inuconic 
acid  when  oxidized  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  under  the  influ- 
ence of  sulphuric  acid:  ^ 


H 
C 

/-x 

HaCC     CNO2 

I      k 
HC     COH 

\/ 
CH 


CH 

/-x 

H3CC     COOH 


HC     COOH 

\/ 
CH 


Neither  of  these  reactions  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  the 
centric  formula  for  benzene  since  on  this  assumption  the  ring  would 

'  Jour.  Prakt.  Chemie,  98,  107  (1918) . 

'  Jaff6,  ZeitBchr.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  62,  58  (19()S)). 

'Pauly,  Gilmour  and  Will,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  403,  119  (1!)U):  416.  1  (lOlH). 
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be  expected  to  open  in  the  following  way 


or 


and  would  result  in  the  formation  of  butene  dicarboxylic  acids: 

CH2— C— COOH 


CH2— C— COOH 

Substances  of  this  type  have  never  as  yet  been  observed  to  rearrange 
to  give  muconic  acids.^ 

The  attention  of  chemists  was  again  directed  to  Thiele's  formulas 
for  benzene,  naphthalene  and  related  compounds  when,  following  the 
discovery  of  cyclo-octatetraene,  Reddelien  ^  took  occasion  to  point  out 
that  the  observed  differences  in  the  chemical  properties  of  this  substance 
and  benzene  might  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  Thiele's  theory: 


Bensene 


Cyclo-octatetraene 


For  while  both  unsubstituted  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting inactive  conjugate  ring  systems,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  system  of  three  double  bonds  will  be  affected  in  the  same  way 
as  a  system  of  four  double  bonds  by  the  action  of  new  atoms  or  groups. 
Indeed  the  differences  in  the  chemical  behavior  of  the  two  substances 
show  that  this  is  not  in  fact  the  case.  To  explain  these  differences 
on  the  basis  of  the  above  formulas  Reddelien  argues  that  if  the  action 
of  a  molecule  of  reagent  such  as  X2  is  regarded  as  being  primarily  an 
addition  reaction,  it  follows  according  to  Thiele's  theory  that  such 
addition  will  be  followed  immediately  by  a  redistribution  of  affinity,  i.e., 


w 


f 


^  Compare  also  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  98,  107  (1918),  and  Auwers,  Annalen  der 
Chemie,  416,  139  (1917). 

« Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  97,  225  (1917). 
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In  the  case  of  benzene  this  will  correspond  to  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  substance  to  form  para  derivatives.  In  the  case  of  cyclo-octa- 
tetraene  the  effect  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  As  the  above  diagram 
shows  the  system  of  eight  atoms  has  been  broken  down  into  two 
separate  conjugated  systems,  1-4  and  5-8.  The  two  butadienes  which 
compose  these  systems  may  be  supposed  to  act  more  or  less  independ- 
ently if  the  above  diagram  is  correct  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  said 
that  the  affinities  of  carbon, — which  in  cyclo-octatetraene  are  equally 
distributed  and  almost  wholly  neutralized, — have  become  polar  in 
character.  This  condition  would  readily  account  for  the  unsatu- 
rated character  of  such  a  compound  and  also  for  its  tendency  to  form 
bridge  compounds  (1-4  or  8-5). 

Thiiele's  formula  for  benzene  is  of  course  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  Kekul^'s  formula  in  that  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  isomeric 
derivatives  of  the  type: 


/\_R  /V- 


x/-"^       \/ 


R 
R 


While  no  such  compounds  have  as  yet  been  isolated  Reddelien  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  existence  of  such  isomers  is  possible.  They  are 
obviously  by  their  very  nature  extremely  sensitive  substances,  but 
the  development  of  a  more  delicate  technique  may,  he  thinks,  in  time 
lead  to  their  discovery.  Until,  however,  new  methods  have  been 
developed  and  either  positive  or  negative  results  obtained,  the  non- 
occurrence of  these  isomers  offers  no  really  convincing  evidence  against 
the  Kekul6-Thiele  expression  for  the  constitution  of  benzene. 

A  further  objection  to  the  Kekul6-Thiele  formula  for  benzene 
has  been  urged  on  the  ground  that  it  presupposes  the  presence  of  three 
pairs  of  ethylene  linkages  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  aromatic  com- 
pounds behave  more  or  less  like  saturated  substances.  Reddelien  ^ 
meets  this  objection  by  means  of  the  following  argument:  the  fact 
that  a  given  compound  reacts  readily  in  the  presence  of  a  given  reagent 
may  be  construed  to  mean  either  one  of  two  things:  (1)  that  the 
reaction  proceeds  rapidly,  (2)  that  the  yield  is  good.  In  the  second 
case  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  such 
as  to  favor  the  formation  of  the  particular  reaction-product.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  rate  of  reaction  in  itself  affords  no  mea^sure  of  affinity 
because  catalysts  and  anticatalysts  have  the  power  either  to  ha,st(^n 
or    to    retard    chemical    action    enormously.     A    direct    measure  of 

» Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  91,  225  (1915). 
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affinity  is  possible  only  wlien  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  favor  the 
forniBtion  of  the  reaction-product.  The  relation  between  the  rate 
of  reaction  and  afiBnity  is  expressed  by  the  equation: 

Affinity 


Rate  of  Reaction  = 


Chemical  Resistance 


which  chemical   reaiatance  represents  a  very  imperfectly  known 
quantity.     Obviously  a  direct  relation  between  rate  of  reaction  and 
affinity  can  be  established  only  in  cases  where  the  chemical  resistance 
Bis  approximately  the  same  under  the  same  conditions. 

Reasoning  along  these  lines  Reddelien  comes  to  the  conclusion 

lat  since  the  slowness  with  which  a  given  reaction  proceeds  is  not  a 

measure  of  affinity,  the  presence  of  three  pairs  of  double  bonds  in 

is  shown  by  the  simple  fact  that  benzene  reacts  with  halogen, 

[hydrogen,  ozone,  etc     The  question  as  to  whether  the  retarding  action 

Bof  catalysts  is  responsible  for  the  slowness  with  which  benzene  reacts, — 

rod  if  so  to  wliat  extent, ^was  then  investigated  by  Reddelien. 

An  observation  made  by  Luther  and  Goldberg  serves  to  illuminata 

this    whole    problem.     These    invcBtigators    discovered    that    in    the 

sunlight  benzene  possesses  the  power  to  combine  instantly  with  six 

broniino  or  chlorine  atoms  provided  that  no  oxygen  is  present  during 

the  process.     It  follows  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  has  a  retarding 

effw't  upon  this  reaction,  or  in  other  words,  that  it  acts  as  an  anti- 

catalyst.     Under  these  circumstances  the  rate  of  reaction  obviously 

iTords  no  measure  of  the  affinity  of  the  reacting  molecules.     The 

fobserved  diffei-ence  in  the  rate  with  which  additions  take  place  in  the 

■  of  benzene  and  its  derivatives  as  compared   with  unsaturated 

liphatic  compounds,  indicates  a  difference  merely  in  degree.     That 

t  is  not  a  difference  in  kind  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  certain 

I  of  aUphalic  compounds  the  ethylene  linkage  is  juat  as  unre- 

iiCtive  as  in  benzene '  and  that  evorj'  variation  between  this  and  very 

ictive   ethylene  derivatives  has   been   observed.     The   presence  of 

Bthylene  linkages  is  not  proved  or  disproved  merely  by  the  behavior 

f  the  substance  in  the  presence  of  halogen. 

Benzene   as   compared   with  unsaturated   aliphatic  compounds  is 

I'Oxidized  very  slowly  by  permanganate  solution.     This  again  may  be 

fregarded  as  a  difference  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.     In  this  case 

I  the  oxides  of  manganese  probably  act  as  anticatalysts  since  it  has  been 

I  observed  that  the  oxidation  of  cyclohexane  may  be  greatly  accelerated 

Iby  working  in  acid  solution.^     Moreover  benzene  i-eacts  with  ozone  to 

'Bauer.  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie.  72,  201  (1905). 

'Wieland,  Ber,,  W,  2616  (1912). 
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give  a  triozonide,  and  if  as  Harries  ^  believes  ozone  is  a  typical  reagent 
for  detecting  the  presence  of  ethylene  linkages  the  existence  of  three 
such  linkages  in  benzene  is  demonstrated. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  benzene  does  not  add  hydro- 
gen to  any  appreciable  extent  under  the  catalytic  influence  of  Ni,  Pt, 
and  Pd,  and  that  it  therefore  differs  from  unsaturated  compounds 
of  the  aUphatic  series  which  under  the  same  conditions  are  readily 
reduced.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been  discovered  that  this  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  behavior  of  benzene  is  due  to  the  presence  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  thiophene  which  acts  as  an  anticatalyst,  and  that  when  abso- 
lutely pure  benzene  is  treated  with  hydrogen  under  the  above  conditions 
it  is  reduced  instantly  and  completely .^ 

A  consideration  of  the  above  facts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
behavior  of  benzene  is  not  on  the  whole  so  exceptional  as  has  previ- 
ously been  supposed.  For  while  benzene  does  not  show  the  character- 
istics which  might  be  expected  of  a  substance  possessing  three  pairs 
of  double  bonds,  neither  do  certain  aUphatic  compounds  which 
undoubtedly  possess  ethylene  Unkages.  Reddelien,  therefore,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  Thiele^s  formula  may  be  accepted  for  the  present 
as  offering  the  best  expression  of  the  constitution  of  benzene  since  it 
affords  an  exceptionally  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  heat  relation- 
ships and  also  of  the  reduction  products. 

The  question  as  to  whether  addition-reactions  and  substitution- 
reactions  represent  separate  and  distinct  types,  or  whether  so-called 
substitution  processes  may  not  always  be  regarded  as  due  to  secondary 
rearrangements  following  the  primary  addition  of  two  molecules, — 
has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  chemists.  An  important  experi- 
mental contribution  to  the  solution  of  this  general  problem  has 
recently  been  brought  forward  by  H.  Wieland*^  and  since  it  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  benzene  it 
may  be  considered  briefly  in  this  connection.  Wieland  in  co-operation 
with  E.  Sakellarios  undertook  an  investigation  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  substances  which  contained  unsaturated  ethylene 
linkages.  In  the  case  of  ethylene  itself  it  was  iussumed  that  i3-nitro- 
ethyl  alcohol  would  form  as  a  primary  product  by  direct  addition: 

CH2=CH2+HON02  ->  NO2CH2CH2OH 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  corresponding  nitrate,  NO2CH2CH2ONO2, 
was  isolated   along   with  glycoldinitrate,    NO2O  011201120X02,    by 

1  Harries,  Annalen  dcr  Chemie.,  843,  335  (1905). 

«Compt.  rend.,  182,  211  (1901);  VVUlstattcr  and  Halt,  Ber,  46,  1171  (1912) 

»Bcr.,  58,201  (1920). 
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both  investigators.  The  first  of  these  substances  obviously  forms 
as  a  result  of  the  continued  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  /S-nitroethyl- 
alcohol,  which  may  thus  be  assumed  to  represent  the  primary  product 
of  the  reaction.  The  important  observation  was  then  made  that  both 
jS-nitroethylalcohoI  and  the  corresponding  nitrate  may  be  transformed 
into  nitroethylene/ 

CH2=CHN02 

by  treatment  with  a  dehydrating  agent  such  as  phosphorus  pentoxide 
or  sodium  bisulphate.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  follow  that  this 
reaction  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  which  support  the  view 
that  the  mechanism  of  nitration  consists  primarily  in  addition  reactions. 
In  the  case  of  benzene  and  its  derivatives  the  appUcation  of  this 
conception  involves  the  assumption  that  all  nitro  compounds  represent 
secondary  products.  Thus  in  nitration,  a  molecule  of  nitric  acid  may 
be  supposed  to  add  to  the  partial  valencies  which  are  present  on  two 
ethylene  carbon  atoms  and  this  action  is  then  followed  by  the  loss  of 
one  molecule  of  water: 
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The  whole  question  of  substitution  reactions  has  recently  been 
further  illuminated  by  the  discoveries  made  by  H.  Wieland^  in  con- 
nection with  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
hydrazines.  Wieland  found  that  tetrarylhydrazines,  as  for  example 
(p-CH3-C6H4)2NN(C6H4 -0113-^)2,  and  also  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary amines,  such  as  (CH30C6H4)2NH  and  (p-CH3C6H4)3N,  give 
deeply  colored  addition-products  in  the  presence  of  acids,  halogens,  and 
metalUc  chlorides.  In  some  cases  these  addition-products  haVe  been 
isolated,  as  for  example, 

((CH3  •  C6H4)2N .  N(C6H4CH3)2)Br3 ;    (CH30C6H4)3NBr3 


»  Ber.,  62,  898  (1919). 

2  "Die  Hydrazine,"  Enke,  Stuttgart,  1913,  p.  69;    Ber.,  40,  4260  (1907);    48, 
099  (1910). 
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All  decompose  more  or  less  readily  and  in  so  doing  yield  substitution 
products  of  benzene: 

2(p-CH3C6H4)3NBr3  ->  (CH3(Br)C6H3)3N+(CH3C6H4)3N, 

2(CH30C6H4)2NHBr2  ->  (CH30(Br)C6H3)2NH 

+ (CH30C6H4)2NH .  HBr 

Wieland  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  colored  addition-products 
represent  primary  products  in  all  reactions  involving  substitutions 
in  the  benzene  ring  and  that  they  play  an  important  r61e  in  all  such 
processes.  In  the  particular  instances  which  have  just  been  cited 
his  interpretation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  transformation  is  as 
follows:  in  the  case  of  primary  and  secondary  amines  addition  takes 
place  on  the  nitrogen  atoms  and  is  due  to  the  relatively  large  fraction 
of  free  affinity  possessed  by  these  atoms.  In  the  case  of  tertiary  amines 
and  tertiary  hydrazines  there  is  relatively  less  free  affinity,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  nitrogen  is  unable  to  pass  into  the  pentavalent 
condition  with  the  accompanying  normal  salt  formation,  and  under 
such  circumstances  the  processes  of  halogenation,  nitration,  and 
sulphonation  cannot  be  assumed  to  take  place  as  the  result  of  direct 
additions.  On  the  other  hand,  intramolecular  rearrangements  of 
tertiary  aromatic  hydrazines  and  amines  may  lead  to  the  reappear- 
ance of  active  nitrogen  in  the  molecule,  viz., 

Ar2N— /        ^H     —    Ar2N=/         \^ 


In  this  way  react ioas  involving  direct  additions  would  again  l^ecome 
possible,  and  in  the  case  of  bromine  could  be  represented  by  the 
equation:  

(CH3C6H4)2N— /        \— CHa  +  Br2 


=  (CH3CV,H4)2N=^        "><SI^^ 

Br     \=/      ^^ 

This  interpretation  readily  accounts  for  the  color  of  the  resulting 
quinoidal  product.  Subsequent  rearrangement  takes  place  in  the 
sense 


Ar2N=<^ 


<S?'     -^     Ar2N-/        V-Ha 


Br 


Br 

I 


Br     Br 

->    Ar2N-/        ^— CH3  +   HBr 


Br 
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Wieland  assumes  that  similar  interpretations  may  be  applied  in  the 
case  of  all  substitutions  in  the  benzene  ring. 

Emil  Fischer  offers  an  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  substitu- 
tion which  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  Wieland  although  it, 
too,  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  the  formation  of  intermediate 
products.  In  order  to  imderstand  it,  it  will  first  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  so-called  Walden  Rearrangement.^ 

Chlorosuccinic  acid  and  other  similar  compoimds  contain  an 
asymmetric  carbon  atom  and  therefore  exist  in  dextro,  laevo  and 
racemic  modifications.  The  difference  between  the  dexiro  and  laevo 
acids  may  be  shown  by  means  of  a  diagram  in  which  atoms  are 
represented  as  occupying  positions  in  the  same  plane: 

COOH  COOH 

I  I 

H— C— CI  CI— C— H 


CH2COOH  (d)  CH2COOH  (0 

Bases  such  as  AgOH,  KOH  and  NH4OH  react  with  these  substances 
to  give  d-  and  /-malic  acids  and  metallic  chlorides.  In  terms  of  the 
generally  accepted  conception  of  substitution  the  halogen  in  these 
compounds  has  been  replaced  by  hydroxyl  giving: 

COOH  COOH 

I  I 

H— C— OH  and       HO— C— H 

i  I 

CH2COOH  (d)  CH2COOH  (I) 

In  these  transformations  no  change  of  polarity  sign  is  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  silver  hydroxide;  d-chlorosuccinic  and  ^chlo- 
rosuccinnic  acids  giving  d-  and  i-malic  acids  resf)ectively.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  stronger  alkalis  like  KOH  and  NN4OH  are  used 
deep-seated  intramolecular  changes  result  in  such  cases.  Walden  dis- 
covered that  the  transformation  involved  a  change  from  dex^ro-chloro- 
succinic  acid  to  laevo-msMc  acid,  and  from  ioevo-chlorosuccinic  acid  to 
dextro-maUc  acid.  It  was,  moreover,  possible  to  follow  the  course  of 
this  reaction  directly  by  means  of  a  polariscope  and  to  observe  a 
gradual  change  in  the  optical  rotation  of  the  mixture  from  right  to 

»Ber.,  29,  133  (1896);  30,  2795,  3146  (1897);  82,  1833,  1855  (1899);  also  com- 
pare P.  Walden,  "  Optische  Umkehrerscheinungen,"  F.  Vieweg  und  Sohn,  Braun- 
schweig, 1919. 
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zero  to  left.    Thus  in  a  very  mild  chemical  reaction  a  change  of  place  is 
affected  by  atoms  in  union  with  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom:, 

COOH 


COOH 
H— C— CI 


+     KOH 


HO— C— H 


CH2COOH 

c/-chloroAUcrinic  acid 


COOH 
CI— CV-H 


CH2COOH 

/-malic  acid 

COOH 


+    KOH 


H— C— OH 


CH2COOH 

2-chlorauccinic  acid 


CH2COOH 

J-nmlic  acid 


Many  other  instances  of  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  rotation  of 
optically  active  substances  have  been  observed  in  connection  with 
similar  reactions  and  the  process  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  WaJden 
rearrangement  in  honor  of  its  dLs(;overer,  P.  Walden.^  The  following 
scheme,  taken  from  Walden's  memoir,^  shows  the  cycle  of  changes 
possible  with  cholorosuccinic  and  malic  acids,  whereby  the  sign  of 
rotation  may  be  changed  at  will: 


KOH 


7-ch1orosuccinic  acid 


t-  attpartic  acid 


M 


A 


(f 


PCli 


({-malic  acid 


0 


KOTI 


/-malic  acid 


PCI. 


■>-  d-chlorosuccinic 
acid 


Many  new  and  interesting  examples  of  rearrangements  of  this  type 
have  been  investigated  by  Emil  P^ischer  ^  and  are  regarded  by  him  as 
throwing  new  light  upon  the  mechanism  of  substitution.  Up  to  this  time 
the  Walden  rearrangement  had  been  considered  abnormal.  Since,  how- 
ever, it  was  observed  so  frequently  and  took  place  so  regularly,  Fischer 
concluded  that  it  must  represent  a  normal  rather  than  an  abnormal 
process  and  that,  therefore,  this  type  of  reaction  ought  not  to  be 

*  Loc.  cit. 

«See  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chemical  Society  (1011),  GO;  The  British  Assoc. 
Report  (1912),  687,  by  McKenzie;  Presidential  Address  to  the  Cnemiral  Society 
by  Frankland,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  108,  717  (1913). 

»Ber.,  40,  489,  1051  (1907);  41,  889.  2891  (1908);  42.  1219  (1909);  43,  2020 
(1910);  Annalen  der  Chemie,  881,  123  (1911);  886,  374  (1912). 
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tonsidered  as  an  exception  but  as  representing  a  very  (general  phcnom- 
his  is   true  it  follows  that  previous  views  in  regar<l  to  the 

■process  of  substitulion  must  l>e  false.  If  the  OH  group  aftusilly 
takes  the  place  of  the  halo^n  in  the  case  just  cited,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  does  not  keep  this  position  instead  of  changing 
it  with  such  frequency  and  regularity.  To  correctly  interpret  this 
phenomenon  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  substitution  reactions 
the  entering  group  does  not  actually  take  the  place  of  the  group  which 
is  replaced,  but  that  it  may  assume  quit«  as  readily  some  other  position 
with  reference  to  the  carlwn  atom.  Such  an  explanation  is  obviously 
impossible  in  tenns  of  rigid  stereochemical  conceptions  and  Emil 
Fischer,  therefore,  formulated  it  in  terms  of  Werner's  theory. 

Fischer  assumes  that  the  affinity  of  a  free  atom  is  not  a  priori 
divided  into  ncparate  units  (valoncios),  but  that  it  operates  as  an 
attractive  force  which  radiates  equally  in  all  directions  from  the 
center  of  the  atom.  When  other  atoms  combine  with  carbon  they 
seek  to  dispose  themselves  in  such  a  way  with  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  carbon  atom  as  to  occasion  the  greatest  possible 
iBturation  of  their  respective  affinities.  Thus  a  perfectly  definite 
iction  of  the  total  affijiity  of  the  carbon  atom  is  exercised  in  holding 

ft^Bch  of  the  several  atoms  In  union  with  It,  the  amount  varying  according 
)  the  nature  of  the  combining  atom.  In  this  way  the  total  affinity 
I  the  atoms  is  not  exhausted  and  residues  of  free  affinity  may  be 

I  imagined  as  almost  always  present  on  the  individual  atom.  The 
existence  of  such  free  affinity  accounts  for  the  formation  of  so-called 
molecular  compounds  by  the  interaction  of  substances  which  are 
apparently  already  fully  saturated.  Kekul^'s  assumption  that  all 
chemical  reactions  are  primarily  addition-reactions  which  are  followed 
by  secondary  rearrangements  has  thug  been  applied  by  Fischer  to 
cases  of  substitution.  He  suppfwca  that  one  group  does  not  directly 
replace  another  but  that  every  type  of  reaction  is  preceded  by  the 
formation  of  an  addition-product,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  aub- 
eequent  decomposition   of   this   primary   product   new  arrangements 

Lflf  the  substituents  with  reference  to  the  carbon  atom  become  possible. 

BAccordingly  the  new  group  may  either  occupy  the  same  position  as  that 

Wot  the  atom  or  group  wliich  it  replaces,  or  it  may  assume  a  different 
position.  If  the  latter  happens  in  the  case  of  an  asynametric  carbon 
atom  the  result  will  be  a  Walden  rearrangement.  If  both  types  of 
reaction  take  place,  racemic  rnbtturcs  will  result  in  which  racemization 
may  be  partial  or  complete  depending  upon  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
substituents  in  the  molecule. 

In  order  to  visualize  clearly  this  process  Fischer  made  use  of  the 
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following  model:  the  central  carbon  atom  is  represented  by  a  small 
wooden  sphere,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  wire  brush. 
Colored  celluloid  balls  are  used  to  represent  the  substituent  atoms, 
and  are  fastened  by  means  of  small  wooden  pegs  to  flat  pieces  of  cork. 
The  under  surfaces  of  the  cork  are  also  covered  with  wire  brush, 
thus  making  possible  a  junction  between  the  various  subatituents  and 
the  carbon  atom  at  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  latter.  Fig.  I  showB 
a  central  atom,  7,  which  is  holding  the  four  substituenta,  1,  2,  3  and  4, 
and  which  in  addition  is  holding  a  system  compounded  of  two  separate 
units  5  and  6,  The  parts  of  this  system  are  represented  separately 
in  Fig.  II,  which  shows  two  balls  5  and  6,  similar  in  construction  to 
1,  2,  3  and  4,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  their  joint  union  with  the 
central  atom  is  effected. 


This  model  serves  to  demonstrate  the  formation  of  addition-products 
as  preliminary  to  all  processes  of  substitution.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  a-brompiopionic  acid,  the  balls  1,  2,  3 
and  4  represent  respectively  H,  Br,  CHs,  and  COONH^,  while 
5  and  6  represent  H  and  NHj,  the  latter  being  secured  by  means  of  a 
partial  valency  to  the  central  carbon  atom.  This  compound  sub- 
sequently breaks  down  with  loss  of  HBr.  The  position  left  vacant 
by  the  bromine  may  then  be  filled  by  NH2  or  by  an\'  one  of  the  three 
remaining  substituents,  supposing  that  thtse  are  free  to  move.  In 
the  latter  case  NHa  would  come  to  occupy  a  position  diffei-cnt  from 
that  previously  held  by  bromine  and  a  Walcien  rearrangement  would 
have  occurred.  In  cases  where  both  processes  take  place  si<le  by 
side  partial  or  complete  racemization  results. 

While  this  conception  in  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  substifulion 
reactions  has  been  developed  in  connection  with  the  study  of  sub- 
stances which  pOBsesB  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  it  may  be  extended 
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to  include  all  known  cases  of  substitution  and  the  perfectly  general 
assumption  may  then  be  made  that  in  the  case  of  so-called  substitution 
processes  the  entering  group  need  not  necessarily  take  the  place  of 
the  group  which  it  eventually  comes  to  replace,  since  a  variety  of 
other  positions  are  equally  well  open  to  it. 

As  Fischer  points  out  the  same  general  conception  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  transformation  of  an  unsaturated  into  a  saturated 
compound.  It  has  been  observed,  for  example,  that  when  bromine 
adds  to  fimiaric  acid  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  molecule 
may  occiu*.^  As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  illustrations  such 
changes  may  be  readily  followed  because  the  resulting  compound 
contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  They  are,  however,  in  no 
sense  to  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  special  action  of  the  halogen  but 
are  of  a  perfectly  general  and  normal  character. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  his  theory  of  valency,  and 
almost  simultaneously  with  Fischer,  Werner  evolved  a  similar  con- 
ception in  regard  to  the  process  of  substitution.^  As  a  result  of  exhaust- 
ive investi^tions  in  regard  to  the  configuration  of  stereoisomeric 
cobalt  compounds,  Werner  found  that  changes  similar  in  natiwe  to 
the  Walden  rearrangement  frequently  occur  in  the  course  of  sub- 
stitution, addition,  and  displacement  reactions  and  that  in  such 
cases  the  new  groups  entering  into  the  complex  radical  do  not  assume 
the  same  relative  position  in  space  as  was  occupied  by  the  atoms  or 
groups  which  they  replace.  It  has  been  suggested  that  such  processes 
are  similar  to  the  rearrangements  of  labile  into  stable  forms  of  the  case 
of  stereoisomers,  but  this  is  not  in  actual  harmony  with  all  of  the 
facts. 

In  order  to  understand  Werner's  explanation  of  the  problem  certain 
facts  must  be  borne  in  mind:  (1)  spacial  considerations  necessarily 
limit  the  number  of  atoms  which  may  actually  be  imagined  as  in 
direct  union  with  a  central  atom,  and  the  nimiber  of  such  atoms  must 
be  regarded  as  comparatively  small;  (2)  the  space  which  they  occupy 
is  spoken  of  as  the  first  sphere  of  the  central  atom,  but  atoms  in  this 
sphere  may  in  turn  be  bound  to  other  atoms,  which  latter  may  be 
located  in  a  second  sphere  with  reference  to  the  central  atom;  (3)  the 
term  "coordination  nimiber"  is  used  to  describe  the  nimiber  of  atoms 
which  form  the  first  sphere.  (In  the  case  of  carbon  this  mmiber  is 
four.) 

» Annalen  der  Chemie,  881,  123  (1911);  886,  376  (1912);  also  compare  Michael 
Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  88,  6  (1888);  40,  29  (1889);  48,  687  (1891);  46,  209,  381  (1892), 
62,  289  (1895);  76,  105  (1907). 

«Ber.,  44,873  (1911). 
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The  following  rules  have  been  deduced  from  a  study  of  stereoiso- 
meric  compounds  of  cobalt: 

1.  The  central  atom  of  the  complex  radical  exercises  an  attractive 

power  over  groups  which  are  found  outside  the  first  sphere,  and 
tends  to  draw  these  groups  into  the  space  Umits  of  the  first 
sphere. 

2.  The   strength  of   this  attraction   depends   upon   the   chemical 

nature  of  these  groups. 

3.  The  position  in  the  first  sphere  which  an  entering  group  may 

occupy  is  conditioned  by  the  direction  of  the  force  acting 
between  it  and  the  central  atom. 

4.  Entrance   into   a   coordinately   saturated   compound   can   take 

place  only  as  the  result  of  a  loss  of  some  atom  or  group 
already  present.  It  follows  naturaUy  that  the  group  which 
is  least  firmly  bound  will  be  most  readily  displaced,  and  that 
this  will  in  no  way  depend  upon  the  location  of  such  a  group 
with  relation  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  entering  group. 

Werner  made  furthermore  the  discovery  that  intermediate  addition- 
products  (AX -BY)  are  frequently  formed  during  the  course  of  a 
substitution  reaction  of  the  type: 

AX  +  BY  -*  AY  +  BX 

Such    additive-compounds    are   sometimes    quite   stable,    but    when 
decomposed  they  yield  the  products  represented  in  the  above  equation. 
In  brief  Werner  supposes  that  substitution    processes  take  place 
in  three  phases: 

1.  The  formation  of  addition-products    in  which  the  groups  that 

are  finally  split  off  become  slightly  detached  from  the  atoms 
to  which  they  are  bound.^ 

2.  The  penetration  of  the  first  sphere  by  atoms  or  groups  which 

are  drawn  away  from  their  original  positions  in  the  second 
sphere  by  the  attractive  force  of  the  central  atom. 

3.  The   displacement   of  an   atom   or  group   coordinately   bound 

in  the  first  sphere  as  the  result  of  a  weakening  of  the  attrac- 
tion by  which  it  is  bound  to  the  central  atom. 

Although    these    conceptions   were   developed    from   experimental 
data  in  the  field  of  inorganic  chemistry,  they  have  also  been  applied 

» Compare,  W.  Manchot,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  387,  257  (1912). 
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by  Werner  to  organic  compounds.  Thus  the  substitution  of  hydroxyl 
by  halogen,  represented  by  the  equation: 

RaCOH  +  HHal.    -*    RaCHal. +  H2O 

may  be  regarded  as  taking  place  in  the  following  stages: 

RaCOH  +  HHal.    ->     (R3COH2)HaI. 
(R3COH2)Hal.  ->    RaCHaL  +  HaO 

The  position  which  the  entering  atom  or  group  will  occupy  in  the  mole- 
cule does  not  depend  upon  that  of  the  substituted  group  but  upon  the 
direction  of  the  attractive  force  emanating  from  the  central  atom. 
It  follows  that  under  favorable  circumstances  asymmetric  compounds 
which  are  dextro  rotatory  may  give  derivatives  which  are  laevo  rota- 
tory and  vice  versa.  In  short  on  the  basis  of  these  observations  as 
well  as  of  those  brought  forward  by  Fischer,  WaJden  rearrangements 
may  be  regarded  as  phenomena  which  are  normal  rather  than  abnormal 
in  character.^ 

In  all  discussions  of  substitution  in  the  benzene  ring  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  six  hydrogen  atoms  of  benzene  are  equivalent. 
On  this  assumption  it  follows  that  in  the  reaction  between  benzene 
and  nitric  acid,  each  of  the  six  hydrogen  atoms  may  be  replaced  under 
the  same  conditions  with  equal  case  by  a  nitro  group  to  give  nitro- 
benzene. The  situation  is  quite  different,  however,  as  soon  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  hydrogen  atom  has  taken  place  since  the  remaining 
five  hydrogen  atoms  are  no  longer  equivalent,  and  as  is  well  known 
three  isomeric  products  result  from  the  replacement  of  a  second 
hydrogen  atom  in  a  mono-substituted  benzene  derivative.  These 
substances  are  usually  formed  not  in  the  same  but  in  different  amounts 
and  this  is  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  speeds  of  reaction 
are  different  in  the  case  of  the  ortho,  nieta,  and  para  isomers  respectively. 
In  other  words,  certain  of  the  five  hydrogen  atoms  in  a  mono-substi- 
tuted benzene  are  more  reactive  than  others  and  the  three  isomers 
are  formed  in  different  proportions  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
mono-substituted  compound. 

It  has  been  observed,  for  example,  that  the  substituted  group 
in  mono-substitution  products  of  benzene  exercises  a  directive  or 
orientating  influence  upon  a  second  entering  group,  so  that  in  certain 
instances   ortho  and   para^   and  in  other  instances  meta  derivatives 

1  Compare  Pfeiffer,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  383,  123  (1911). 
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result.  Even  in  1875,  Hiibner  ^  and  a  year  later,  Noltlng  ^  were 
able  to  enumerate  specific  groups  which  were  capable  of  directing 
substitution  in  a  given  manner.  For  example,  strongly  negative  groups 
such  as  NO2,  SO3H,  COOH  and  others  were  known  to  induce  substi- 
tution in  the  meta  position  while  positive,  neutral,  or  weakly  acid 
groups,  such  as  NH2,  CH3,  OH,  CI,  Br,  etc.,  favored  substitution 
in  the  ortho  and  para  positions.  According  to  Nolting  the  halo- 
gens belong  to  the  class  of  weakly  acid  groups.  Many  reactions  of 
this  type  have  been  studied  by  Brown  and  Gibson,^  by  Armstrong  ^ 
and  also  by  Vorlander  ^  and  a  number  of  rules  have  been  formulated 
in  regard  to  them.  According  to  Vorlander,  for  example,  meta  sub- 
stitution products  are  formed  in  cases  where  the  element  of  the  entering 
group  is  unsaturated,  while  ortha  and  para  derivatives  are  formed  in 
cases  where  the  element  is  saturated.  These  rules,  however,  suffer 
too  many  exceptions  to  be  classed  as  laws. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  presence  of  NO2,  SO3H,  or 
COOH  favors  the  formation  of  meta  substitution  products.  This  is 
also  true  of  CHO,  COCH3  and  CN  although  here  relatively  few 
cases  of  substitution  have  been  systematically  studied.  All  other 
groups  have  a  more  or  less  pronounced  influence  in  the  direction  of 
ortho  and  para  substitution.  In  every  case  one  isomer  generally 
forms  the  main  product  of  the  reaction,  a  second  is  present  in  smaller 
but  still  considerable  quantities,  while  the  third  is  either  completely 
absent  or  present  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  negligible.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  substitution  in  the  m£t^  position,  for  example,  there  is 
always  formed  simultaneously  a  mixture  of  oriho  and  para  derivatives, 
but  in  this  mixture  either  the  ortho  or  the  para  derivative  predominates 
while  the  other  is  negligible.  In  the  case  of  ortho  and  para  substitu- 
tion, a  mixture  results  in  which  the  para  derivative  usually 
predominates  and  which  contains  none  or  almost  none  of  the  meta 
compound. 

These  rules  hold  imder  normal  conditions  but  several  excep- 
tions have  been  observed.  Thus  aniline  usually  reacts  with  nitric 
acid  to  give  a  mixture  of  ortho  and  para  nitroaniline.  If,  however, 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  aniline  which  iias  been  strongly  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  meta  nitroaniline  is  formed.  In  the  substitution  of 
halogens,  catalytic  agents  such  as  the  metaUic  halides,  iodine,  etc., 

iBer,  8,  873(1875). 

«Ber.,  9,  1797(1876). 

» Jour.  Chcm.  Soc,  61,  367  (1892). 

*  Ibid. 

« Annalen  der  Chemie,  320,  122,  (1002). 
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have  been  observed  to  exercise  a  directive  influence  upon  the  position 
of  the  entering  atom  or  group.^ 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  process  of  substitution 
in  the  benzene  ring  consists  simply  in  the  direct  replacement  of 
hydrogen  by  some  other  atom  or  group.    Thus,  for  example, 

C6H5NH2  +  HOSO2OH  -.  NH2C6H4SO2OH  +  H2O 

Any  one  who  has  prepared  sulphanilic  acid  knows,  however,  that  the 
primary  product  of  the  reaction  between  aniline  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  aniUne  sulphate,  which  forms  as  a  precipitate  and  which  passes 
over  into  sulphanilic  acid  only  upon  heating.  Thus  the  primary 
action  of  the  acid  does  not  involve  the  benzene  ring  as  might  naturally 
be  supposed,  but  the  primary  amino  group  in  the  side  chain.  Bam- 
berger ^  has  also  demonstrated  experimentally  that  sulphonic  acids 
may  be  formed  from  sulphates  of  aniline,  having  actually  succeeded 
in  preparing  phenyl  sulphamic  acid,  CeHsNH  802011,  from  aniline 
sulphate  by  elimination  of  water.  This  compoimd  is  very  unstable 
in  the  presence  of  free  acids.  With  dilute  acids  it  rearranges  to  give 
aniline-o-sulphonic  acid,  and  with  concentrated  acids  at  high  tem- 
peratures, sulphanilic  acid: 

C6H6NH2HOSO2OH    ->    C6H6NHSO2OH 

yNH2  .    yNH2 

—>      C6H4\  — >       C6H4\ 

\S03H(o-)  ^SOsHCp-) 

From  this  it  follows  that  in  the  sulphonation  of  aniline  the  replace- 
ment of  hydrogen  in  the  benzene  nucleus  is  not  direct,  but  indirect. 
Nitration  of  aniline  might  naturally  be  assumed  to  take  place  in  the 
same  way: 

C6H6.NH2HONO2    ->    C6H5NH.NO2 

Aniline  nitrate  Phenylnitramine 

/NH2  yNH2 

—*      C6H4\  — »      C6H4\ 

\N02(o-)  ^N02(p-) 

0-Nitraniline  I>-Nitr&:iiline 

Experimental  evidence  in  support  of  this  has,  indeed,  been  offered  by 
Bamberger^  who  has  obtained  the  same  mixture  of  ortho  and  para 
nitraniline  from  phenylnitramine  as  is  obtained  by  nitrating  aniline. 

^  Holleman,  ''  Die  direkte  Einfuhning  von  Substituenten  in  den  Benzolkem/' 
Leipzig,  1910,  Veit  and  Co. 

»Ber.,  26,  490  (1893);  27,  361  (1894);  28,  401  (1895);  80,  654,  1261  and  2274 
(1897). 

» Ber.,  80,  1252  (1897);  Stormer,  Ber.,  31,  2628  (1898). 
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Such  a  conclusion  is,  nevertheless,  disputed  by  Holleman,^  who 
definitely  maintains  that  rearrangement  of  ortho-  into  para-nitraniline 
does  not  take  place  in  this  case,  and  that  the  relations  must  be 
regarded  as  ipuch  more  complicated. 

In  general,  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substituent  in  the  side 
chain  seems  to  determine  whether  a  second  substituent  will  assume 
an  ortho  or  a  para  position  in  the  benzene  ring.  Chattaway  and 
Orton  2  have  found,  for  example,  that  N-chloracetaniUde, 

C6HbN< 

\COCH3 

rearranges  to  give  p-chloracetanilide,  Cl-C6H4-NH'COCH3,  and 
does  not  form  the  corresponding  ortho  derivative.  If,  however,  the 
hydrogen  in  the  para  position  is  substituted  by  another  group  rear- 
rangement results  in  the  formation  of  a  derivative  of  ort^o-chloracet- 
anilide.  The  complete  chlorination  of  the  anilide  may  therefore  be 
assumed  to  take  place  according  to  the  scheme: 

COCH3    COCH3    COCH3    COCH3    COCH3    COCH3        COCH3 


NH 


NCI 


NH 


NCI 


NH 


NCI 


NCI 


\y    \/ 


Cl 


Cl 


Cl 


Cl 


Cl     Cl 


Cl 


Cl 


Cl 


Other  cases  of  indirect  substitution  will  be  considered  in  a  later 
chapter  dealing  with  the  subject  of  intramolecular  rearrangements. 
It  may  be  added,  however,  that  there  are  certain  indications  of 
indirect  substitution  of  phenol  hydrogen  since  the  following  rearrange- 
ments have  been  observed: 


C0H5OSO3H 
Br3C6H20Br 


CeHsOCOOK 


on4v 


Cf,H 


OH 

SO3H  (0) 


Br4CcH0H 
/OH 

C6H4< 


4 
5 


COOK  (0) 


»  Ber..  44,  704  and  following  (1911). 

« Ber.,  32,  3573,  3635  (1899);  Blanksma,  Ilec.  trav.  chim.  dcs  Pays-Bas,  21,  327 
(1902);  Hantzsch,  Bcr.,  33,  505  (1900). 

3  Ber.,  9,  55,  1715  (1876);   11,  1907,  (1878). 
*  Annalen  der  Chemie,  199,  127  (1879). 
Uour.  prakt.  Chemie,  31,  407  (1885). 
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A  consideration  of  the  phenomena  which  have  just  been  described 
suggests  the  possibility  that  substitutions  in  the  ortho  and  para  posi- 
tions are  always  due  to  molecular  rearrangements  from  the  side  chain, 
and  therefore  always  take  place  indirectly.  According  to  HoUeman 
and  Euwes,^  however,  such  an  assumption  is  not  justified  by  the 
facts.  Thus,  since  benzyl  bromide  does  not  rearrange  to  give  o-  and 
7)-bromtoluenes  under  conditions  favorable  for  the  formation  of  these  sub- 
stances, it  seems  probable  that  they  form  as  a  result  of  direct  substitu- 
tion. Many  other  instances  of  what  seems  to  be  direct  substitution  in 
the  benzene  ring  are  known.  Moreover,  while  o-  and  p-substitutions  may 
be  direct  or  indirect  depending  upon  a  variety  of  conditions,  very  few 
cases  of  indirect  substitution  in  the  meta  position  have  as  yet  been 
observed. 2 

A  great  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  interpret  the  mechanism 
of  substitution  reactions.  Certain  of  these  have  already  been  referred 
to  but  none  have  been  found  which  are  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 
Quite  recently  B.  Flurschcim^  has  apphed  Werner's  theory  to  the 
phenomena  of  substitution  in  an  effort  to  explain  the  various  empirical 
rules  which  have  been  formulated.  His  views  have  been  developed 
in  part  under  the  influence  of  Knoevenagel  and  may  be  considered 
briefly  at  this  point. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  according  to  Werner's  conception  all  atoms 
are  assumed  to  possess  a  definite  amount  of  chemical  affinity  which 
is  the  same  for  atoms  of  the  same  kind,  but  different  for  different 
kinds  of  atoms  and  which  radiates  from  the  center  of  the  atom  uniformly 
in  all  directions.  Contrary  to  the  old  ideas  of  valency  this  attractive 
force  is  not  imagined  as  broken  up  into  individual  units  having  con- 
stant strength  and  definito  direction  in  space.  Thus  when  two  or  more 
atoms  combine  they  may  be  supposed  to  form  addition-products  of 
the  type  suggested  by  Kekul^.  Subsequent  adjustments  in  the 
relative  distribution  of  affinity  among  the  constituent  atoms  will 
depend  upon  their  mutual  attractions  and  also  upon  their  spacial 
relationships  and  may  lead  ultimately  to  the  formation  of  new  com- 
pounds. If,  for  example,  a  given  atom  exercises  a  large  part  of  its  total 
affinity  toward  a  second  atom,  or  in  other  words  is  in  close  combination 
with  this  atom,  it  follows  that  it  has  correspondingly  less  affinity  avail- 
able for  holding  other  atoms  which  may  be  in  union  with  it,  and 
these  being  less  firmly  bound  are  capable  of  rearrangements  within 
the  molecule  or  even  of  being  completely  split  off  from  the  molecule. 

1  Rec.  trav.  chim.  des  Pays-Bas,  27,  443  (1908). 

« Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  82,  470  (1910). 

» Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  66,  321  (1902);  71,  497  (1905);  Ber.,  39,  2016  (1906). 
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If  the  six  carbon  atoms  in  benzene  are  symmetrically  arranged  with 
reference  to  each  other  and  to  the  six  hydrogen  atoms  in  imion  with 
them,  it  follows  that  the  distribution  of  affinity  may  be  supposed  to 
be  alike  for  all.  If  now  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  replaced  by 
halogen  and  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  latter  atom  is  more  closely  bound 
to  carbon  than  is  the  former,  it  follows  according  to  Fliirscheim  that 
readjustments  in  the  partition  of  affinity  among  the  six  carbon  atoms 
of  the  ring  must  take  place.  For  example,  if  one  carbon  atom  is 
exercising  a  relatively  great  fraction  of  its  total  affinity  in  holding 
bromine  it  must  have  a  relatively  small  fraction  of  affinity  available 
for  holding  the  two  adjoining  carbon  atoms.  Atoms  in  the  ortho 
position  must  therefore  possess  a  relatively  greater  amount  of  free 
affinity  than  before  substitution  took  place.  This  may  in  part  be 
used  up  in  holding  the  two  carbon  atoms  in  the  meta  position  so  that 
these  in  turn  have  less  affinity  available  for  holding  the  carbon  atom 
in  the  para  position.  In  brief,  if  these  assumptions  are  correct,  sub- 
stitution will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  free  affinity  of  those  carbon 
atoms  of  the  benzene  ring  which  occupy  ortho  and  para  positions 
respectively  with  reference  to  the  substituting  atom  or  group.  Such 
positions  offer  therefore  points  of  attack  for  new  substituents.  These 
conclusions  are  limited,  of  course,  to  cases  where  the  entering  atom 
or  group  is  more  closely  linked  to  carbon  than  was  the  hydrogen  which 
it  replaces.  In  cases  where  the  reverse  is  true  and  the  substituent 
is  less  firmly  boupd  to  carbon  than  was  the  hydrogen,  this  carbon 
atom  will  exercise  a  relatively  greater  attraction  for  the  adjacent 
atoms.  Thus  the  free  affinity  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  ortho  positions 
will  decrease  while  that  of  the  meta  carbon  atoms  will  simultaneously 
increase.  The  latter,  therefore,  become  the  points  of  attack  for  new 
substituents  and  meta  disubstitution  products  result.  For  example, 
if  it  is  assumed  that  such  groups  as  SO3H,  COOH,  NO2  are  less 
firmly  bound  to  carbon  than  is  the  hydrogen  which  they  replace,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  in  terms  of  Fliirscheim 's  hypothesis  why  these 
groups  induce  substitution  in  the  meta  positions.  The  relationships 
may  be  represented  diagrammatically  as  follows: 
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I  Heavy  lines  are  here  used  to  denote  relatively  strong  bon<ls  and  Ugfit 
I  lines  loose  bonds,  while  the  arrows  8er\-e  to  show  th((  position  and 
1  direction  of  the  affinity  which  may  be  neutralized  by  substitiienta, 

J.  Oberiniller '  and  HoUeman^  raised  objectiona  to  this  attempt 

I  to  explain  the.  phenomena  of  substitution  on  the  fnllowing  grounds: 

in  the  first  place  there  is  at  present  no  accurate  means  for  determining 

whether  a  given  constituent  b  closely  or  loosely  bound  to  the  carbon 

atom  of  the  ring.     One  and  the  same  substitucnt  may  appear  at  one 

time  to  be  in  close  combination  and  at  another  time  in  loose  conibina- 

L  tion   with   carbon.     In   other   words,  one   and    the   same  compound 

I  behaves  differently  in  the  presence  of  different  reagents.     For  example, 

I  it  may  l>e  assumed  on  the  one  hand  that  halc^en  is  closely  bound  to 

I'Carbon  in  monohrombenzene  since  it  does  not  react  readily  with  KCN, 

I  A^tOH,  KSH,  etc.,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  equally  well  be  assumed 

r  that  it  is  loosely  bound  since  it  reacts  as  readily  as  alkyl  halogen  with 

I  magnesium    in    ether   solution.     "Close    combination"    and    "loose 

■  combination"  are  thus  found  to  be  in  no  sense  absolute  terms  but 
I  to  need  very  close  definition  in  every  case. 

I  FlQrecheim  assimies,  moreover,  that  chemical  affinity  is  of  the  nature 
rot  gravitation  and  this  is  not  in  accord  with  the  facts.  According  to 
I  the  establiBhed  laws  governing  attraction  between  masses,  for  exaniplp, 
I  tJie  force  which  two  botlies  exercise  toward  each  other  is  independent 
I  of  the  presence  of  a  third,  and  if  the  earth  had  two  moons  instead  of 

■  Dnu,  each  would  be  attracted  by  the  earth  just  as  strongly  as  if  but 

■  one  were  present.  On  the  other  hand  all  observations  at  the  present 
I  tinie  seem  to  show  that  chemical  affinity  is  much  more  closely  coin- 
I  parable  to  electricity  than  to  gravitation,  and  while  these  relationships 
I  do  not  lend  themselves  to  any  simple  summary  it  may  still  be  said 
I  that  relatively  Httlc  affinity  remains  if  much  is  used  up. 

I  Even  the  diagrams  suggested  by  Fliirscheim  are  misleading,  accord- 
I  ing  to  Holleiiian,  since  a  heavy  and  a  light  line  intersect  in  both  ortho 
I  Bud  tneta  positions,  thus  apparently  indicating  the  same  distribution 

■  of  affinity  in  the  two  cases.  It  follows,  that  compounds  representing 
I  both  tj'pes  (I  and  11)'  should  give  either  para  derivatives  as  principal 
I  products  along  with  a  mixture  of  almost  equal  quantities  of  ortho  and 
|ffM'(n,  or  else  they  should  give  almost  equal  quantities  of  nrlho  and  mcfa 
^.derivatives.  Both  of  these  dwiuctions  are  contrary  to  the  facts  of 
■experiment. 

I       While  Flurschcim  assumes  that  substitution  is  always  primarily 

I        '  Jour,  prekt,  Chemic,  77,  78  (IBOS). 

I        'Ibid.,    74,   157    11906);    "Die   direktc;  Einfiihning  voti  Sulwl.ituentcn  in    den 

BBensDlkem,"  1010,  p.  211  and  foDuwing. 
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an  additive-process  J.  Obermiller  ^  believes  that  it  consists  in  the  direct 
exchange  of  atoms,  and  that  in  the  fonnation  of  nitrobenzene,  for 
example,  the  NO2  group  in  nitric  acid  H0-N02,  changes  place  with 
the  hydrogen  atom  of  the  benzene  ring  and  vice  versa.  In  such  cases 
the  reactivity  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  their 
relatively  detached  positions.^  Olx^rmiller  explains  the  formation 
of  ortho-j  para-f  and  meto-disubstitution  products  respectively  by 
assuming  that  group)s  like  OH,  NH2,  etc.,  increase  the  reactivity 
of  hydrogen  in  the  ortho-jHira  positions  and  thus  tend  to  orientate 
substituents  in  these  directions  while  such  groups  as  NO2,  SO3H, 
etc.,  decrease  the  reactivity  of  hydrogen  in  the  ortho  and  para  positions 
with  the  result  that  the  hydrogen  in  the  meta  positions  becomes  relatively 
more  reactive  and  is  therefore  more  readily  replaced.  Decrease  in 
the  mobility  of  hydrogen  in  the  ortho  and  para  positions  is  explained 
as  due  to  steric  hindrance.  In  order  to  account  for  the  effect  of  steric 
hindrance  upon  a  hydrogen  atom  in  the  para  position  to  the  orientating 
group  Obermiller  proposed  the  use  of  a  new  formula  for  benzene,  viz. : 


This  stands  midway  between  the  dijigonal  formula  i)roi)oscd  by  Claus 
and  the  centric  formula  of  Baeyer  and  Armstrong,  and  represents 
the  carbon  atoms  in  both  ortho  and  para  positions  as  being  in  direct 
union  with  the  carbon  atom  which  is  holding  the  orientating  atom 
or  group.  The  peripheral  ortho  bonds  represented  by  solid  lines  arc 
supposed  to  be  stronger  than  the  diagonal  para  bonds  represented 
by  the  waving  lines. 

Obermiller  also  attempts  to  explain  the  effect  which  mcto-orientating 
groups  such  as  NO2,  SO3H,  etc.,  have  upon  hydrogen  atoms  in 
the  ortho  and  para  positions  as  due  to  steric  hindrance,  but  his  reasoning 
and  the  evidence  which  he  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  reasoning 
while  plausible  is  sometimes  far  from  convincing. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  increased  chemical  activity  of  hydro- 
gen in  the  ortho  and  para  positions  Obermiller,  like  nurschoirn,  supposets 
that   groups   such   as   NH2,    OH,  etc.,  which    favor   .substitution   ia 

>  Jour,  prakt.  Chem.,  76,  1  (1907);  77,  G5  (1908);  82,  402  (1910);  84,449  (1911); 
J.  Obei miller:  "  Die  oriciitierciiden  KinfUisso  und  der  Bonzolkern,"  Leipzig,  J.  A. 
Barth(1909). 

«lbid.,  p.  40. 
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this  sense,  demand  a  relatively  great  amount  of  aflinity  from  the 

carbon  atom  with  which  they  are  combined,  and  that  as  a  result  the 

linkages  of  other  atoms  in  the  molecule  are  weakened  in  the  sense 

previously  described.    This  weakening  effect  is  most  felt  by  hydrogen 

atoms  in  the  ortho  and  para  positions. 

Obermiller  represents  a  relative  increase  or  decrease  in  the  chemical 

activity  of  ring  carbon  atoms  by  means  of  the  signs  +  and  — .     Thus 

for  example: 

0H(NH2  etc.)  N02(S03H,  etc.) 


+ 


+ 


+ 


\/ 


If  two  like  groups,  whether  of  the  meta,  or  ortho-para  orientating  type, 
are  present  in  the  molecule  thay  may  be  imagined  cither  as  reenforcing 
or  as  neutraUzing  each  other.  Instances  of  rcenforcement  may  be 
found  in  the  case  of  resorcinol,  m-phenylene-diamine,  m-cresol, 
m-xylene,  etc.  The  effect  of  two  ortho-para  orientating  groups  is 
invariably  the  same  and  finds  expression  in  the  following  formula: 

OH 


+ 


+ 


OH 


+ 


In  the    case  of  m-orientating  groups,  however,  the    effect   is  quite 
different  and  may  be  represented  thus: 

NO2 


+k^^N02 

Here  the  tendency  to  further  substitution  has  been  greatly  decreased, 
and  while  the  single  hydrogen  atom  designated  by  the  plus  sign  is  still 
capable  of  being  replaced  it  reacts  much  less  readily  than  in  the  case 
of  mono-nitrobenzene. 

Instances  of  the  complete  or  partial  neutralization  of  one  group 
by  another  arc  to  be  found  among  the  ortho  and  para  disubstitution 
products  of  benzene.     In  such  cases  the  relative  influence  of  a  given 
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group  may  be  roughly  determined,  supposing  that  the  two  substituents 

are  different.    In  the  sulphonation  of  artho  and  pora-amidophenol, 

for  example, 

OH  OH 


— NH2 


+ 


(I) 

the  sulphonic  acid  group  will  assume  a  para  position  to  that  group  which 
has  the  stronger  power  of  orientation.  In  the  case  of  I,  for  example, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  hydroxyl  group  is  the  more  effective  since 
1,  2,  4-hydroxyamidobenzene  sulphonic  acid  is  formed.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  II  the  sulphonic 
acid  group  enters  the  molecule  in  the  ortho  position  with  reference  to 
the  hydroxyl. 

As  a  result  of  observations  based  upon  reasoning  of  this  sort  Ober- 
miller  has  arrange<i  the  following  series  as  representing  the  relative 
strength  of  different  groups: 

0H>NH2>C1>CH3>H 

He  also  concludes  that  NO2  possesses  greater  power  of  orientation  than 
SO3H  and  also  than  OH.^ 

If  several  substituents  are  present  in  l^enzene  it  must  be  assumed 
that  each  individually  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  remaining  hydro- 
gen atoms,  and  that  this  influence  tends  either  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  mobihty  of  these  atoms.  The  resultant  of  these  various  influences 
will  determine  which  hydrogen  will  be  most  readily  replaced,  but  the 
theory  of  Obermiller  stops  here  and  possesses  no  advantage  over  any 
other  theory  in  predicting  the  position  of  such  a  reactive  hydrogen 
atom  in  the  case  of  a  given  derivative  of  benzene.  The  theory  involves, 
moreover,  many  supplementary  hypotheses  in  order  to  harmonize 
it  with  the  observed  facts,  and  because  of  this  offers  nothing  that  is 
really  fundamental  or  illuminating.  Nevertheless,  representing  as 
it  does  the  results  of  investigation  and  of  long  experience,  it  is  frequently 
suggestive  and  valuable. 

Still  other  interpretations  of  the  mechanism  of  substitution  are 
possible  on  the  basis  of  the  valence-electron  hypothesis  of  J.  Stark 

» Jour,  prakt.  Chemic,  89,  70  (1914);  Zcitschr.,  angew.  Chemie,  27,  37  (1914). 
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and  of  the  closely  related  theory  of  Vorlander.  Before  attempting 
a  detailed  study  of  these  conceptions,  however,  it  seems  advisable 
to  pause  and  consider  the  so-called  laws  of  substitution  in  the  benzene 
ring.  These  rules  have  been  formulated  by  Holleman  on  the  basis 
of  a  large  amount  of  experimental  evidence  which  has  been  tested  and 
amphfied  as  the  result  of  special  investigations  by  Holleman  and 
his  students.  This  evidence,  although  far  from  complete  on  the  quanti- 
tative side,  is  fairly  comprehensive  and  is  rapidly  receiving  additional 
confirmation  as  new  methods  for  the  quantitative  study  of  organic 
processes  are  developed.  In  brief,  Holleman  ^  has  been  able  to  demon- 
strate that  it  is  possible  to  predict  with  comparative  certainty  the 
position  which  will  be  occupied  by  the  substituting  group  in  the  case 
of  reactions  of  the  type, 

C6H4AB    ->    CeHa-ABC 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
the  disubstitution  products  of  benzene  the  position  of  the  second 
group  depends  largely  upon  the  chemical  character  of  the  group 
already  present  in  the  molecule  and  only  slightly  upon  the  character 
of  the  entering  group.  According  to  Holleman  the  same  general  rule 
holds  in  the  case  of  trisubstitution.  Three  disubstitution  products 
are  formed  as  the  result  of  introducing  a  second  substituent  C  into 
the  monosubstituted  derivative, 

C6H5A 

These  isomers  are  always  present  in  the  reaction  mixture  although  at 
times  in  markedly  unequal  quantities,  due  to  the  fact  that  their  respect- 
ive rates  of  formation  are  different.  Thus  the  rate  with  which  the 
reaction  as  a  whole  proceeds  is  divided  among  the  three  isomers  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  are  respectively  formed.  If  the  sub- 
stituent C  is  introduced  into  a  second  compound 

CeHsB 

the  relative  amoimts  of  the  orthOf  meta  and  para  derivatives,  CeHiBC, 
which  are  formed  will  be  different  from  those  observed  in  the  case 
of  C6H4AC,  because  the  relative  rates  of  formation  are  necessarily 
different  in  the  two  cases.  ^ 

If  the  substituent  C  is  introduced  into  the  disubstituted  benzene 
C6H4A-B,  the  position  which  C  will  assume  will  depend  either  not 

^  Die  direkte  EinfUhrung  von  Substituenten  in  den  BeniEolkem,  p.  480  and  fol- 
lowing, Leipzig,  Veit  and  Co.  (1910);  also  Ber.,  44,  725,  2504,  3556  (1911); 
Obermiller,  Jour,  prakt  Chemie,  82,  462  (1910). 

^  Compare  with  HoUeman's  speculations  regarding  the  nitration  of  aniline  and 
its  sulphate.    Ber.,  44,  725  (1911). 
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at  all  or  only  slightly  upon  the  chemical  character  of  C,  and  largely 
upon  the  nature  of  A  and  B.  It  will  depend,  in  other  words,  upon  the 
power  of  A  and  B  respectively  to  orientate  to  the  ortho^ara  or  meta 
positions  or  both.  From  the  relative,  amounts  of  the  various  isomers 
corresponding  to  CeHaA-B-C,  it  will  be  possible  to  gauge  their  relative 
rates  of  formation  and  so  to  observe  which  positions  in  the  molecule 
are  most  readily  substituted.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the 
relative  amoimts  of  the  various  products  formed  in  substitution 
reactions  have  not  been  determined  with  accuracy,  and  the  rates  of 
reaction  have  not  been  studied  with  sufficient  care.  The  selective 
powers  of  orientation  of  the  groups  A  and  B  are,  however,  known  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  say  whether  a  given  group  will  orientate  to  the 
ortho^araj  or  to  the  meta  positions.  In  certain  individual  cases  the 
relative  rates  of  formation  of  the  various  isomeric  products  are  also 
known.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  at  his  disposal  Holleman  has  suc- 
ceeded in  formulating  the  following  general  and  special  rules  governing 
substitution  reactions:  ^ 

1.  The  rate  of  ortho  and  para  substitution  is  much  greater  than  that 

of  meta  substitution. 

2.  In  the  case  of  ortho-para  orientating  groups  the  rate  of  substi- 

tution varies  according  to  the  scale 

OH>NH22>Cl>I''>Br>CH3^ 

3.  In  the  case  of  meta  orientating  groups  the  rat«  of  substitution 

varies  according  to  the  scale 

C02H>S03H>N02 

Assuming  the  accuracy  of  these  generalizations  Holleman  has 
attempted  to  predict  which  isomers  might  be  expected  to  form  as  the 
main  products  of  a  reaction  and  which  as  by-products  in  cases  where  a 
substitutent,  C,  takes  the  place  of  hydrogen  in  a  given  compound, 
C6H4A-B.''*  The  results  of  these  prognostications  are  contained  in  the 
following  tables.^  The  theoretical  and  experimental  data  are  arranged 
in  parallel  vertical  columns  and  show  fundamental  agreement: 

1  Holleman:  "  Die  direktc  Einfuhnmg  "  etc.,  pp.  4C9-70  (1910);  also  Obcrmiller: 
"  Die  orientierende  Einflusw^  und  dor  Benzolkcm,"  p.  50  (1909) 

«The  rate  of  substitution  of  OH  is  greater  than  that  of  -NHCOCHa,  Ober- 
miller,  1.  c.,  p.  54. 

*  It  is  at  present  uncertain  whether  I  should  ooino  l)oforo  or  after  CH3  in  this 
series.    See  Holleman,  1.  c.,  p.  4()G. 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  this  arrangement  corresponds  to  that  of  Obcrmiller. 

*  Holleman,  1.  c,  p.  470. 
« Ibid.,  pp.  470-74. 
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With  these  and  similar  considerations  as  a  basis  HoUeman  developed 
the  following  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  cause  and  mechanism  of 
substitution: 

The  study  of  the  chemistry  of  aliphatic  compounds  has  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  chemical  character  of  both  individual  atoms 
and  groups  of  atoms  is  very  much  influenced  by  their  proximity  to 
doubly-bound  carbon  atoms.  Thus  for  example,  in  CH2=CC1CH3, 
the  properties  of  the  chlorine  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  chlorine 
in  CH2=CH  •  CH2CI,  since  double  decomposition  reactions  take  place 
much  less  readily  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case.  This  influence 
has  been  found  to  be  reciprocal,  the  substituents  also  affecting  the 
reactivity  of  the  double  bonds.  Now  assuming  that  Kekuld's  formula 
for  benzene  is  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  each  substituent,  X,  is  in  union 
with  an  unsaturated  carboii  atom. 


X 


k 


6     2 
A     3 


If  the  same  general  relations  hold  in  the  case  of  derivatives  of  benzene 
as  in  the  case  of  aliphatic  compounds  the  presence  of  the  substituent 
X  should  tend  either  to  increase  or  decrease  the  reactivity  of  the  double 
bond,  l-<>.  Moreover,  its  influence  upon  the  conjugated  system 
l-(>-5-4  must  also  be  felt  in  the  sense  of  either  increasing  or  decreasing 
1-4  addition  reactions.  The  double  bond  2-3,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  assumed  to  be  only  slightly  affect<?d  by  the  presence  of  a  substituent 
in  the  position  shown. 

According  to  Holleman  addition  reactions  may  be  assumed  to  pre- 
cede substitutions.  If  then  CoHsX  is  nitrated  three  primary  addition 
products  are  possible,  viz. : 


HO, 

H 

HOs 
H 

X 

x 

H 

H 

I 
\)H 

H 

H 

H 
H 

X 

H 

•NOz 

H 

x/- 

HI 

This  addition  is  followed  immediatoly  l)v  the  loss  of  one  molecule  of 
water  and  the  formation  of  the  following  disubstituted  benzenes: 
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If  the  substituent  X  is  such  as  to  favor  1-6  and  1-4  additions,  ortho 
and  para  derivatives  of  benzene  will  be  formed  as  the  principal  products 
of  the  reaction,  while  2-3  additions  representing  meta  substitution 
products  will  be  negligible.  If,  however,  the  influence  of  the  substituent 
is  such  as  to  retard  this  type  of  addition,  2-3  addition  will  appear  to 
possess  the  greater  relative  velocity  and  meta  derivatives  of  benzene 
will  be  formed  as  the  principal  products  of  the  reaction.  The  nitra-' 
tion  of  phenol  and  toluene  respectively  may  be  considered  in  illustra- 
tion. Inspection  of  the  series  of  orienting  groups  already  referred  to  shows 
that  the  presence  of  hydroxyl  in  position  1  has  the  effect  of  strongly 
increasing  the  chemical  activity  of  the  adjacent  atoms.  This  condition 
favors  1-6  and  1^  additions,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  sole  products 
resulting  from  the  nitration  of  phenol  are  ortho-  and  para-nitrophenol. 
The  substitution  of  a  methoxy  for  an  hydroxyl  group  in  this  position 
decreases  the  rates  with  which  such  additions  take  place  with  the 
result  that  the  reaction  mixture  contains  a  small  quantity  of  meta- 
nitromethoxybenzene  in  addition  to  the  ortho-  and  para-derivatives. 
If  the  substituent  X  decreases  the  reactivity  of  the  conjugate  system 
1-6-4-5  still  more,  2-3  addition  may  come  to  predominate  and  meta 
substitution  products  of  benzene  may  become  the  principal  products 
of  the  reaction. 

It  is  possible  in  terms  of  this  theory  to  understand  why  meta  sub- 
stitution products  of  benzene  generally  form  slowly  since  2-3  addition 
represents  addition  to  a  single  unsaturated  double  bond  and  this 
type  of  reaction  is  generally  recognized  as  taking  place  with  less  ease 
than  the  so-called  1-2  and  1-4  additions  to  conjugate  systems  of 
double  bonds. 

The  preceding  illustrations  serve  to  show  that  the  quantitative 
relationships  which  govern  the  relative  amounts  of  the  different  isomers 
which  are  formed  as  the  result  of  substitution  vary  considerably  even 
in  the  case  of  a  particular  type  of  reaction.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  influences  which  may  be  regarded  as  capable  of  producing 
variations  are  (1)  the  nature  of  the  substituents  which  are  already 
present  in  the  molecule,  (2)  the  nature  of  the  entering  group,  (3)  external 
conditions  such  as  temperature,  catalyzers,  etc. 
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The  fact  must  again  be  emphasized  that  all  rules  in  regard  to  sub- 
stitution reactions  are  purely  empirical  in  character  and  that  their  chief 
importance  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  serve  as  a  means  by 
which,  reasoning  strictly  from  analogy,  it  is  possible  to  predict  the 
position  which  a  substituting  group  will  assume  in  a  given  derivative 
of  benzene.  These  empirical  rules  are  of  especial  interest  at  the  present 
time  because  they  are  now  capable  of  a  rational  interpretation  in  terms 
of  the  electro-chemical  conceptions  of  Stark  and  Vorlander.  Attention 
has  recently  been  directed  to  this  fact  by  H.  Pauly  ^  and  his  exposition 
of  the  matter  must  now  be  considered. 

Pauly  points  out  that  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  of  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  physical  and  chemical  relationships  of  benzene  and  its 
derivatives  which  have  been  developed  up  to  the  present  time  as  the 
result  of  the  most  careful  investigation  of  these  substances,  leads 
to  the  following  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  benzene 
molecule: 

1.  The  six  carbon  atoms  must  all  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

2.  They  must  be  bound  together  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  form 

a  ring  which  is  absolutely  synmietrical  in  all  of  its  arrangements. 

3.  The  ring  cannot  be  assumed  to  contain  either  the  centric  or 

ethylene  type  of  carbon  linkages  since  all  of  the  bonds  between 

the  several  carbon  atoms  must  be  the  same  and  each  must 

represent  a  degree  of  saturation  which  is  more  than  that  of 

a  single  and  less  than  that  of  a  double  bond  between  carbon 

atoms. 

Of  the  existing  formulas  for  benzene  the  Kekul(5-Thiele  formula 

is  the  only  one  which  embodies  these  fundamental   conceptions   in 

regard  to  the  relationships  which  exist  between  the  six  carbon  atoms. 

Pauly  points  out,  however,  that  in  accepting  it  as  the  final  expression 

for  these  conceptions  the  assumption  must  be  made  that  the  symbol  -=^ 

actually  represents  a  degree  of  saturation  which  is  more  than  that 

of  a  single  and  less  than  that  of  a  double  bond.     According  to  this 

formulation  of  the  matter,  the  rearrangement  from  the  olefine  to  the 

so-called  "  inactive  **  condition  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  according 

to  the  scheme: 


» Jour,  prakt  Chemic,  98,  118  (1918). 
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The  Kekul^-Thiele  formula  for  benzene  when  interpreted  in  this 
way  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  the  only  formula  by  means 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  behavior  of  benzene  and  its 
derivatives  in  terms  of  the  electron  theory.  In  order  to  embody 
the  conceptions  set  forth  in  the  electron  theory  of  J.  Stark  this  formula 
must,  however,  be  subjected  to  fiulher  sUght  modifications  and  when 
so  modified  may  for  convenience  be  called  the  Pauly-Stark  formula 
for  benzene.  In  order  to  undei:stand  fully  the  significance  of  this  name 
a  brief  review  of  certain  fundamental  facts  is  necessary. 

It  will.be  recalled  that  a  simple  union  between  two  atoms  is  repre- 
sented in  terms  of  the  valence-electron  theory  in  the  following  way : 

Ai 

where  the  symbol  o  is  used  to  signify  a  valence-electron.  On  the 
basis  of  this  conception  Hugo  Kaufifmann  ^  reasoned  that  the  union 
of  six  carbon  atoms  in  a  ring  might  be  assumed  to  take  place  according 
to  the  scheme: 


Since,  however,  a  condition  such  as  that  which  is  represented  by  the 
above  formula  must  be  assmned  to  result  in  an  immediate  redistri- 
bution of  forces  within  the  molecule  and  since  in  terms  of  Kaufifmann's 
particular  conceptions  this  ultimately  leads  to  a  condition  of  general 
dispersion  of  aflSnity,  it  seems  probable  that  six  electrons  become 
partially  dissociated  from  their  respective  atoms.  This  final  con- 
dition of  the  benzene  molecule  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  below: 


*  Die  Valenzlehre,  p.  539. 
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which  not  only  serves  to  express  the  existence  of  saturated  linkages 
between  the  six  carbon  atoms,  i.e., 

Ci<^C2<^J)C3,  etc., 

by  means  of  heavy  lines  and  the  presence  of  partially  dissociated 
electrons  by  means  of  the  symbol  — 6 — ,  but  also  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  resembhng  the  Kekul^-Thiele  formula  in  its  main 
featm-es. 

The  earUer  conceptions  of  J.  Stark  in  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  benzene  found  expression  in  a  somewhat  similar  formula,  viz., 

H 

t    \ 

H 

This  was,  however,  superseded  by  an  expression  which  aimed  to  give 
a  much  more  intimate  and  complete  picture  of  the  spacial  relationships 
between  the  six  carbon  atoms  of  the  ring,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
was  not  sufficiently  simple  to  allow  of  very  general  application  to  the 
problems  involved  in  the  chemistry  of  benzene.  Since  this  later 
formula  has  been  embodied  to  some  extent  in  the  conceptions  which 
constitute  what  has  been  called  the  Stark-Pauly  formula,  it  must  be 
considered  briefly  at  this  point.  It  supposes  that  the  six  carbon 
atoms  are  arranged  with  their  centers  of  mass  at  the  centers  of  six 
regular  tctrahedra  and  with  their  four  respective  electrons  at  each  of 
the  four  corners.  Each  atom  is  so  placed  with  reference  to  the  others 
that  a  plane  drawn  through  three  of  its  four  electrons  is  at  right  angles 
to  a  plane  of  six  corners  in  which  lie  six  electrons  belonging  respectively 
to  each  of  the  six  carbon  atoms.  Under  these  circumstances  two  other 
electrons,  also  belonging  respectively  to  each  of  the  six  carbon  atoms, 
may  obviously  be  made  to  fall  within  two  other  planes  lying  above 
and  below  the  first  plane  and  equidistant  from  it,  while  the  fourth 
electron  of  each  of  the  six  carbon  atoms  will  thus  come  to  lie  within 
the  first  plane  but  in  positions  outside  the  space  bounded  by  the  first 
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six  dectrons.  Kg.  1  attempts  to  show  in  perspective  the  relative 
positions  of  three  electrons  belonging  respectively  to  each  of  six  carbon 
atoms,  the  electrons  which  belong  to  one  and  the  same  carbon  atom 
are  joined  together  by  straight  lines.  The  six  electrons  which  lie  in 
the  plane  of  six  comers, — which  may  for  convenience  be  assumed 
to  correspond  to  the  plane  of  the  paper, — are  dotted,  those  lying  in  a 
common  plane  above  this  are  solid  black,  and  those  lying  in  a  common 
plane  below  the  plane  of  the  paper  are  striped.  The  bent  arrows  serve 
to  show  that  in  any  given  case  a  dotted  electron,  as  for  example,  Eji, 
is  bound  to  the  succeeding  carbon  atom  by  means  of  lines  of  force 
which  terminate  in  positive  zones  located  midway  between  the  solid 
black  (EiiO  and  the  striped  (En»)  electrons    of    the    second    atom 


Fia.  1. 


Eiii  and  Ehi  are  in  turn  bound  to  the  first  carbon  atom  by  means  of 
lines  of  force  which  terminate  in  positive  zones  located  respectively 
on  either  side  of  the  dotted  electron  (Ejj)  or,  in  other  words,  between 
Ei8  and  Eii,  and  Eja  and  Eji  respectively. 

According  to  this  conception,  ring  formation  gives  rise  to  two 
distinct  types  of  valence  fields.  Thus  Ex« — Cu,  En* — Cm,  Ehx* — Civ, 
Eiv — Cv,  Eyi — Cvi,  and  Eyisi — Ci  represent  practically  the  same 
arrangement  as  has  been  assimied  in  the  case  of  single  bonds  (C — C), 
while  Eiii — Ci  and  Eui — Cj,  Eini — Cm  and  Eins — Cn,  etc.,  corre- 
spond to  the  arrangement  assimied  in  the  case  of  triple  bonds  (C^sC). 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  similarity  is  much  less  marked  and 
suffices  merely  to  suggest  that  the  condition  which  is  thus  represented 
as  present  in  benzene  results  directly  from  the  condition  C^^  through 
the  closing  of  the  ring.  Thus  the  two  types  of  union  which  may  be 
regarded  as  present  in  aromatic  compounds  and  in  acetylene  deriva- 
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lives  respectively,  while  similar  in  certain  aspects,  must  be  regarded 
as  different  in  others.  This  is  shown  in  thu  rtilative  ease  with  which 
the  two  kinds  of  union  may  be  ruptured  as  well  as  by  differences  in  their 
energies  of  formation. 

The  complexily  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  tax 
carbon  atoms  of  the  ring  is  apparent  when  the  following  facta  are 
considered.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  work  required  to  break 
the  union  between  Eji  and  C,,  is  less  than  that  required  to  break  the 
single  bond  between  E,  and  Ch.  On  the  other  hand  the  energy  of 
the  18  electrons  wliich  are  engaged  in  ring  formation  is  less  than  the 
energy  of  18  electrons  engaged  in  maintaining  3  triple  bonds  plus  that 
of  6  electrons  engagetl  in  maintaining  3  single  bonds.  It  is  also 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  energies  required  by  18  electrons  in  main- 
taining 6  triple  bonds.  A  consideration  of  these  facts  led  Stark  to 
conclude  that  the  symbols  which  are  used  in  Kekul^'s  formula  for 
benzene  to  represent  the  nature  of  the  imion  between  the  carbon 
atoms,  do  not  correctly  express  the  facts  of  the  case;  he  therefore 
substituted  the  symbol: 

in  an  effort,  to  allow  that  the  Union  between  any  two  carbon  atoms  is 
always  the  same,  and  that  it  corresponds  neither  to  the  tyi>e  of  single 
nor  double  bonds  but  is  peculiar  to  ring  formation: 


ii-c        C-II 


Bv^'^^-H 


A  comparison  of  the  above  formulas  shows  that  Stark's  expression 
does  not  presuppose  the  existence  of  isomeric  diortho-  substitution 
products  and,  therefore,  escapes  one  of  the  objections  raised  agunst 
Kekul6's  formula.  It  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  able  to  account 
for  the  observed  low  heat  of  combustion  of  benzene  and  for  the 
observed  difference  l>etween  the  band  spectra  of  benzene  and  the 
spectra  of  substances  known  to  posaefw  ethylene  linkages.' 

Since  the  stability  of  the  forked  ningln  bond,  Ci  >•  Ca,  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  identical  structurPH  ininilarly  arranged  on  either  side, 
'  Comi>are  SUrk,  "  Dir  Kirk  tr  lilt  III  iiii  ( 'lirmim-hi-ii  Alom,"  p,  215. 
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it  obviously  cannot  exist  except  in  ring  conipoiindB.  Thus  the  effect 
of  opening  the  ring  or  even  of  adding  two  hydrogen  atonia  to  one  of 
the  C  >-  C  groups,  is  to  render  the  other  forked  single  bonds  unstable 
and  so  to  bring  about  their  ultimate  rearrangement  into  alternate 
double  and  single  bonds.  For  example,  when  benzene  is  reduced  to 
cyclohexadiene   a   ring  is   formed   which   contains   a  system   of   two 

I"  t»njugat«  double  linkages.     This  and  other  related  phenomena  tend 
to  prove  that  Stark's  theory  ia  in  complete  harmony  with  current  views 
|n   regard   to   the   structural   formulas   of  dihydro-  and   tetrahydro- 
benzene  and  their  derivatives. 
The    relatively    great    stability    of   the    combinations  C  >-  C,  as 
observed  in  the  properties  of  benzene  and  its  derivatives,  is  explained 
by  supposing  that  since  the  axes  of  two  adjoining  carbon  atoms  always 
form  exactly  the  same  angle  with  ea^'h  other,  the  valence  field,  C  >-  C, 
will  tend  to  develop  attractive  forces  which  are  directed  toward  the 
center  of  the  ring  and  which,  in  the  case  of  rings  containing  an  even 
Ifiumber  of  atoms,  are  arranged  in  pairs  the  memlx-rs  of  which  are 
iqual  in  size  but  opposite  in  direction.     The  fact  that  the  resultants 
lof  all  centripetal  forces  in  such  a  molecule  act  along  axes  which 
ECorrespond  to  the  diagonals  of  a  hexagon,  tends  greatly  to  increase  the 
ability  of  this  form  of  combination.    It  must  be  emphaaiacd,  however, 
lat  this  reasoning  applies  only  to  rings  which  contain  an  even  number 
f  atoms  and  that  in  any  given  ease  the  i-elative  stability  of  the  ring 
Kill  depend  to  a  very  great  degree  upon  the  total  number  of  atoms 
present  in  the  compound.     This  follows  from  the  fact  that  one  char- 
acteristic angle  between  the  axes  of  two  adjacent  carbon  atoms  is 
obviously  determined  by  the  number  of  such  atoms  which  are  present 
in  the  ring  and  this  in  turn  affects  the  character  of  the  partial  valence 
field  of  the  foiked  single  bonds.     Taking  the  extreme  case  of  a  ring 
consisting  of  two  carbon  atoms. 


it  must  be  asim:ied  that  the  common  axes  of  these  atoms  form  an  angle 

of  180°   with   each   other,  and    that   under   these   circumstances  the 

relationship  corresponds  to  the  triple  bond  of  the  acetylene  hnkage. 

Such  a  picture  serves  to  explain  why  acetylene  at  red  heat  polymerizes 

to  benzene   and  why  benzene  under  the   same  conditions  dissociates 

to  give  acetylene. 

Il^f         The  fact  that  a  six-membered  ring  possesses  much  greater  relative 

^ntability  than  a  four-membered   ring  is  explained  by  Stark  as  largely 

^■Sue  to  the  position  of  tiie  four  electrons  at  the  four  corners  of  a 
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tetrahedron  whose  center  corresponds  te  the  center  of  mass  of  the 
atom. 

H.  Pauly  has  recently  returned  te  Stark^s  original  fonnula 
for  benzene  and  has  made  it  the  basis  for  further  speculation 
along  stereochemical  lines.  He  has  thus  succeeded  in  developing 
a  conception  which  affords  a  satisfactory  interpretation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  chemist  of  all  of  the  most  complicated  relationships  of  ben- 
zene and  its  derivatives.  Pauly  assumes  in  the  first  place  that  the 
four  valence-electrons  which  belong  to  a  given  carbon  atem  are  located 
at  the  four  corners  of  a  regular  tetrahedron  which  may  be  imagined 
to  superinscribe  the  sphere  which  bounds  the  carbon  atem  in  such  a 
way  that  the  surface  of  the  sphere  teuchcs  four  middle  points  on  the 
four  surfaces  of  the  tetrahedron.  He  further  assumes  that  the  six 
tetrahedra,  which  represent  respectively  the  six  carbon  atems  of  the 
benzene  ring,  are  so  disposed  that  one  edge  (A;)  of  each  is  vertical  to 
an  imaginary  plane  bounded  by  a  regular  hexagon  and  that  in  every 
case  k  is  incident  te  this  plane  at  points  which  represent  its  six  comers. 
If  now  each  tetrahedron  is  imagined  te  rotate  around  its  vertical  edge 
until  the  horizontal  edge  (/:')>  which  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
hexagon,  comes  te  a  position  directly  in  front  of  the  vertical  edge  (k) 
of  the  succeeding  tetrahedron,  a  completely  symmetrical  ring  structure 
will  result: 


The  six  horizontal  edges  (fc')  of  the  six  tetrahedra  will  then  all  lie  in  a 
common  plane  and  this  plane  will  also  contain  the  centers  of  the 
spheres  which  represent  the  six  carbon  atoms.  Those  surfaces  of  the 
tetrahedra  which  thus  come  to  face  the  center  of  the  sjiace  bounded 
by  the  hexagon,  may  be  pictured  as  resembling  the  paddles  of  a  water- 
wheel.  The  electrons  which  are  located  at  the  thi-ee  corners  of  the 
above  mentioned  inner  surfaces  of  the  six  t-ctrahodra,  in  each  case 
come  to  lie  in  relatively  close  proximity  to  the  middle  points  (positive 
zones)  on  the  surfaces  of  adjacent  tetrahedra.  Fields  of  force  are  thus 
established  which  operate  between  the  negative  electrons  and  the 
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positive  zones  of  the  carbon  atoms  in  the  manner  indicated  by  arrows 
in  the  following  diagram: 


In  comparing  these  different  fields  of  force  it  may  be  assmned 
that  the  innermost  are  the  shortest  and  are,  therefore,  the  strongest. 
While  a  *'  centric  grouping  "  of  12  valence  electrons  might  conceivably 
result  from  a  sUght  rotation  of  the  tetrahedra  around  the  vertical 
axes  (A;),  this  would  entail  the  close  proximity  of  the  negative  charges 
which  are  located  at.  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  edges  of  adjacent 
tetrahedra  and  does  not,  therefore,  recommend  itself  as  a  probable 
arrangement.  It  would  seem  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those 
forces  which  operate  at  the  center  of  the  ring  act  in  a  centrifugal  direc- 
tion while  those  on  the  periphery  act  in  a  centripetal  direction.  Such 
opposing  tendencies,  which  would  correspond  to  the  lengthening  or 
shortening  of  the  fields  of  force,  would  be  expected  to  equalize  ulti- 
mately each  other  when  a  condition  of  equilibrium  would  result. 
Under  these  circumstances  changes  in  the  distribution  of  affinity  on 
the  different  atoms,  due  to  any  cause  whatsoever,  should  be  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  changes  in  the  condition  of  equilibriimi  within 
the  molecule.  This  latter  conception  is  obviously  of  fundamental 
importance  in  interpreting  the  changes  which  have  been  observed 
in  the  character  of  the  benzene  ring  itself  as  a  result  of  substitution 
reactions  and  it  places  the  Stark-Pauly  electron  theory  in  an  exceptional 
position  among  the  various  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  constitution  of  benzene. 

The  logical  assumption  that  a  connection  exists  between  changes 
in  the  equilibrium  of  the  fields  of  force  within  the  molecule  and 
changes  in  the  properties  of  benzene  and  its  derivatives,  makes  it 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  interpretation   of  innimierable 
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reactions.  For  example,  von  Baeyer  observed  that  the  ease  with 
which  the  dihydrophthalic  acids  lose  hydrogen  to  give  the  correspond- 
ing derivatives  of  benzene  differs  very  considerably.     Thus: 


CH 
CH    CHCOOH 

CH    CHCOOH 

\/ 
CH 

and 

CHCOOH 

/\ 
CH    CH 

CH    CH 

\/ 
CHCOOH 

dihydro-o-phthalio  acid 

A*-^  djhydro- 

tcrophthalic  acid 

lose   their   hydrogen   very   readily   while   the   corresponding   change 
takes  place  only  with  difficulty  in  the  case  of 


CH2 

CH 

CT    CHCOOH 

CH2    CCOOH 

CH    CCOOH 

and 

CH2    CCOOH 

CH 

CH 

A^  1  dihydro-o-phthalio  acid 

A2-«  dihydro-0-phthalic  acid 

no  reaction  whatever 

occurs  in 

the  case  of 

CH2 

CCOOH 

CH    CCOOH 

CH2  CH 

CH    CCOOH 

and 

CH    CH2 

^/u. 

CCOOH 

Al~^  dihydro-o-pbtlialic  acid 

Al~^  dihydro-terephthalic  acid 

If  the  above  formulas  are  correct  it  must  be  assumed  that  none 
of  these  acids  contains  a  true  benzene  nucleus.  It,  therefore,  follows 
that  since  the  benzene  condition  represents  the  most  stable  arrange- 
ment of  the  six  carbon  atoms  of  the  ring,  each  acid  must  in  varying 
degrees  possess  the  tendency  to  lose  hydrogen  and  pass  over  into 
this  condition.  The  change  from  a  diethylene  to  a  true  benzene 
structure  must,  however,  be  imagined  as  taking  place  with  greater 
ease  in  cases  where  the  particular  carbon  atoms  of  the  ring  to  which 
carboxyl  groups  are  attached  arc  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  maintain 
a  state  of  comparative  rest  during  the  course  of  the  intramolecular 
rearrangements.    To  understand  the  matter  better  it  is  necessary 
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to  pause  and  consider  just  what  readjustment  of  forces  would  be 
involved  in  such  a  chanRe.  It  is  apparent  in  tlie  first  place  tliut  the 
loss  of  liydrogen  would  be  attendeti  by  the  sudden  appearanne  of  free 
affinity  on  those  carbon  atoms  to  which  the  hydrogen  had  been  attached 
and  that  this  free  energy  would  act  as  a  powerful  force  upon  the 
I  mass  of  the  neighboring  atoms.  This  would  in  every  case  have  the 
I  effect  of  drawing  these  atoms  into  a  closer  rinR  structure  by  shortening 
f  the  lines  of  force  already  in  operation  between  theJii.  That  such  a 
J  contraction  actually  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  change  has  been  dcmon- 
[  strated  by  means  of  physical  measurements.  If  now  under  certain 
conditions  this  pull  upon  a  given  atom  is  very  powerful  and  is  exerted 
[  very  suddenly,  it  may  act  to  disrupt  the  union  between  this  atom 
1  and  some  other  atom  or  group  which  it  is  holding,  and  if,  for  example, 
L  the  group  should  happen  to  be  carboxj-l,  carbon  dioxide  might  be 
I  split  off.  In  such  a  case  the  ea.se  with  which  carbon  dioxide  would  be 
I  eliminated  might  be  supposed  to  depend  among  other  things  upon  the 
I  relative  position  of  the  carboxylated  carbon  atom  with  reference  to  the 
i  center  of  the  ring.  If  the  atom  ia  far  from  the  center  and  at  the  same 
1  time  is  attached  to  the  adjacent  carbon  atoms  by  means  of  single  bonds, 
[  the  change  which  it  suffers  will  be  relatively  great  and  will  be  accom- 
t  panied  by  a  loss  of  COj  from  its  substatuent  group.  If,  on  the  other 
[  hand,  it  is  so  placed  as  to  be  near  the  center  of  the  ring  and  in  union 
with  one  of  the  adjat^ent  carbon  atoms  by  means  of  a  double  bond, 
I  the  change  in  position  will  be  relatively  shght  and  the  carboxyl  group 
t  will  retain  ita  integrity  during  the  process.  These  considerations 
'  find  expression  in  the  fact  that  both  of  the  first  pair  of  acids  whose 
L  formulas  are  reprejient«d  above,  tend  to  lose  COa  readily.  The  fact 
I  that  A^  "  dihydrophthalic  acid  also  loses  COa  although  both  of  its 
f  carboxylated  carbon  atoms  are  in  union  with  an  adjacent  carbon 
I  atom  by  means  of  a  double  bond,  may  bo  understood  if  the  reaction 
I  ie  interpreted  by  mcanu  of  the  models  shown  below : 


[  and  in  which  the  two  carboxylated  carbon  atoms  are  represented  by 
1  the  symbol  A.  A  study  of  these  models  shows  that  the  transforma- 
L  tion  from  I  to  II  can  take  place  only  as  the  residt  of  a  change  in  the 
I  position  of  at  least  one  of  the  carboxylated  carbon  atoms  with  leference 
I  to  the  other  in  the  sense  inihcatcd  in  the  diugrain  by  means  of  the 
Bmall  arrow. 
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If  similar  models  are  employed  to  interpret  the  behavior  of  the 
two  A^"*  acids,  it  is  apparent  that  in  neither  case  is  any  influence 
at  work  which  could  effect  a  change  in  the  position  of  either  of  the 
carboxylat^d  carbon  atoms.  A  rearrangement  to  the  benzene  con- 
dition might,  therefore,  te  expected  to  take  place  as  the  result  of 
readjustments  among  the  other  carbon  atoms, — the  carboxyl  groups 
remaining  intact  during  the  process. 

The  Stark-Pauly  electrochemical  formula  for  benzene  also 
possesses  the  advantage  of  affording  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
the  rules  which  have  already  been  described  as  governing  substitutioDS 
in  the  ring.  If  Pauly's  conception  is  correct  a  condition  of  equilibriiun 
exists  among  the  forces  operating  between  the  atoms  of  the  benzene 
nucleus  which  corresponds  to  a  very  definite  and  characteristic  dis- 
tribution of  affinity.  This  being  the  case  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  intro<luction  of  a  strongly  polar  atom  such  as  chlorine  or  oxygen 
in  place  of  an  indifferent  atom  such  as  hydrogen  should  have  the  power 
to  produce  fundamental  disturbances.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  force  fields  within  the  molecule  may  be  supposed  to  l)e  affected  in 
either  of  two  ways:  (a)  by  the  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  fields 
of  force  acting  between  the  different  atoms,  (b)  by  the  lengthening 
or  shortening  of  the  lines  of  force  acting  between  a  given  atom  and  its 
unsaturateii  valence  electron.  The  difference  in  the  distribution  of 
benzene  and  phenol,  for  example,  finds  expression  in  the  following 
formulas: 


Phenol 

where  the  heavy  lines  serve  to  indicate  condensed  force-fields  and  where 
the  valence-electrons  are  represented  by  the  small  circles.  In  inter- 
preting the  mechanism  by  which  such  a  change  is  effected,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  affinity  expended  by  a  carbon  atom  in  holding  oxygen  is 
relatively  much  greater  than  that  required  for  holding  hydrogen.  The 
particular  carbon  atom  which  is  engaged  in  this  way  has,  therefore, 
relatively  less  affinity  available  for  holding  the  carbon  atoms  adjacent 
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to  it.  This  results  in  a  complete  readjustment  in  the  affinity  relation- 
ships of  all  of  the  other  carbon  atoms  of  the  ring,  as  indicated  in  the 
above  formulas  by  light  and  heavy  lines.  The  presence  of  partiaUy 
dissociated  (gelockert)  valence  electrons  on  the  orttio  and  para  carbon 
atoms  serves  to  indicate  that  these  atoms  are  characterized  by  increased 
chemical  reactivity,  since  according  to  Stark's  theory  electrons  of  this 
type  are  supposed  to  exercise  strong  attractions  for  other  atoms. 

Since  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  action  of  other  non-metallic  atoms 
is  similar  to  that  of  oxygen  and  results  in  the  increased  chemical 
reactivity  of  ortho  and  qmra  carbon  atoms,  this  conception  affords 
a  satisfactory  basis  for  interpreting  the  sequence  in  which  one  non- 
metallic  element  follows  another  in  HoUcman's  series  which  is  given 
below  and  which  has  been  arranged  to  show  the  relative  strength  of 
different  groups  in  orientating  to  the  ortho  and  para  positions  of  the 
benzene  ring: 

OH  >  NH2  >  CI  >  I  >  Br  >  CH3 

This  arrangement  is  purely  empirical  in  character,  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  strongly  polar  oxygen  atom  has  the  most  pronoimced 
influence  of  any  element  upon  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  ring,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  in  terms  of  Stark's  theory  why  it  should  be  represented 
in  the  first  group.  It  is  equally  easy  to  see  why  carbon  should  be 
found  in  the  last  group  since  this  element,  as  its  position  in  the  periodic 
system  shows,  is  clectro-chemically  neutral  in  character. 

The  presence  of  hydrogen  in  the  above  groups  has  no  appreciable 
influence  upon  the  action  of  the  non-metallic  atom  since  hydrogen, 
like  carbon,  is  what  Stark  calls  an  electro-dual  element.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  non-metallic  atom,  as  for  example  nitrogen,  is  in  com- 
bination with  one  or  more  strongly  polar  atoms,  as  in  NO2,  the  strength 
of  its  union  with  carbon  will  obviously  be  weakened,  and  this  will 
affect  the  affinity  relationships  among  the  carbon  atoms  in  the  ring 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  relative  increase  in  the  chemical  reac- 
tivity of  carbon  atoms  in  the  rweto-positions.  That  the  influence  of 
different  atoms  or  radicals  which  may  replace  hydrogen  in  any  of  the 
above  groups,  is  relative  in  character  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  substitution  on  the  orientating  power  of  the  methyl  group  in 
toluene.  As  the  original  hydrogen  atoms  present  in  this  group  are 
replaced  one  by  one  by  chlorine,  it  gradually  changes  from  an  orlho- 
para  to  a  meta  orientating  group.  This  is  demonstrat^ed  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  nitration  products  which  result  from  the  action  of  HNO3 
upon  toluene,  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-chlortoluene  respectively: 
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Substituent  present  in 
the  benzene  ring 

Position  of  the  entering 
nitro  group 

12    2    2 

— CHHH 

12  2    2 

— CHHCl 

13  2     2 

— CHCICI 

12     2     2 

ccicicn 

2,4,3 
4,  2,  3 
3 
3 

Other  illustrations  of  the  relative  eflfect  of  atoms  of  marked  polarity 
upon  the  orientating  power  of  non-metallic  atoms  in  direct  union 
with  ring  carbon  atoms,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Substitucnt  present  in  the 

Positions  of  the  Different  Enterincj 

Groups 

benzene  ring 

CI 

Br 

I 

NO, 

SOtH 

1          22 

— C:OH 

2    2      3    3    3 

— C  :  OC  HHH 

1         2    2      3 

— €()OH 

• 
1         2    2 

— N-OO 

• 
I        2   2   2      3 

-«  :  (KX)  H 

1         2 

— C:n 

• 

2,3 

? 
2,3 

3 

• 

? 

• 

? 
3 
3 

3 

•> 

• 

i 
1 

• 
• 

? 

> 

? 

3,2 

3.2,4 

3,2,4 

3,2,4 
3,4,2 
3 

7 

7 

8,4 

8,2,4 

8,4 

• 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  certain  groups  such  as 


A 


— N=N— ,  — C=N,  — CH=CH 


,     and     — CH=CH  •  COOH 

do  not  orientate  to  the  yneta  position.  This  apparent  anomaly  is 
explainwl  by  supposing  that  the  influence  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  the 
2-position  is  relatively  niu(»h  weaker  than  that  of  oxygen.  In  general, 
it  may  be  conclude<l  that  th(»  orientating  power  of  any  group  substi- 
tuting in  the  benzene  ring  depends  definitely  upon  the  character  of  the 
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atoms   which   occupy  the  2-positions  in  the  group, 
phenyl  nitromethane 

1         2  3 

C6H6CH2NO2 


The  fact  that 


orientates  to  the  meta  and  not  to  the  ortho-para  positions  might 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  in  open  contradiction  to  this  conclusion,  but 
that  this  is  not  actually  the  case  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  nitrogen  atom  present  in  the  2-position  must  here  be  assumed  to 
be  strongly  non-metaUic  in  character  since  it  is  represented  as  in  union 
with  two  oxygen  atoms. 

StiU  another  contradiction  to  this  rule  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  fact 

12    3  * 

that  the  group  — ^HgO(Cl,  etc.)  orientates  to  the  ortho-para  and  not 
to  the  meta  position  despite  the  fact  that  a  strongly  polar  oxygen  atom 
is  present  in  the  2-position.  The  seeming  anomaly  is,  however, 
readily  accounted  for  if  the  metaUic  character  of  the  mercury  atom 
is  considered,  since  it  then  becomes  apparent  that  the  polarity  of  the 
oxygen  might  here  be  insuflScient  to  overbalance  the  opposing  prop- 
erties of  the  metal. 

The  substitution  of  carbonyl  for  ring  hydrogen  results,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  an  increase  in  the  reactivity  of  the  ortho-para  positions. 
In  the  case  of  derivatives  of  those  compounds  which  contain  hydroxyl  " 
a  number  of  different  configurations  are  possible.  If  the  hydroxyl 
and  carbonyl  groups  are  in  union  with  adjacent  carbon  atoms,  as  in 
saUcylaldehyde  for  example,  any  one  of  the  following  arrangements 
may  result: 


H- 


H, 


"  ^ 

H 

<»    > 

[    H 

V 

^H 

H'^ 

T 

^H 

■ 

H 

k 

I 

n 

III 


In  the  case  of  I  the  union  between  the  carbonyl  carbon  atom  and  the 
carbon  atom  of  the  ring  may  be  assumed  to  be  unsaturated.  Reac- 
tivity at  this  point  in  the  molecule  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
partially  dissociat^nl  valence-electron  on  the  ring  carbon  atom  and 
corresponds  to  the  tendency  of  the  substance  (a)  to  lose  CO  when 
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heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  (b)  to  form  2,  4,  6-tribromphenol  when 
treated  with  an  excess  of  bromine  and  finally  (c)  to  form  catechol 
when  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  In  the  case  of  the  other  two 
formulas  (II  and  III)  the  reactivity  of  ring  carbon  atoms  in  the  3-  and 
6-positions  with  reference  to  the  carbonyl  carbon  atom  is  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  a  partially  dissociated  valence-electron  at  these 
points  in  the  molecule  and  corresponds  to  the  tendency  of  the  sub- 
stance, when  in  either  of  these  two  conditions,  to  form  substitution 
products  in  which  Br,  NO2,  etc.,  occupy  respectively  the  3-  or  the 
5-positions. 

Meta  hydroxy-aldehydes  may  be  assumed  to  possess  any  of  three 
possible  configurations: 


"''T^"^nv"'TK 


II 


III 


Since  none  of  these  formulas  indicates  the  presence  of  free  affinity  on 
the  carbonyl  carbon  atom,  such  as  has  been  described  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  possible  or//io-hydroxy-aldehydes  (I),  the  substance  shows 
no  tendency  to  lose  CO  under  the  action  of  H2SO4,  H2O2  or  Br2.  The 
above  formulas  indicate,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  substance  is 
distinctly  aldehydic  in  charact-or  and,  therefore,  has  a  tendency  to 
oxidize  readily  to  form  the  corresponding  acid. 

Para   hydroxy-aldehydes  may  be   represented    by   either    of   two 
possible  configurations: 


In  cases  where  the  symmetrical  arrangement  may  be  assumed,  the 
substance  will  show  a  marked  similarity  to  the  corresponding  ortha^ 
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compound  (I)  and  will  readily  lose  CO  under  the  action  of  H2SO4,  H2O2 
and  Br2.     Substitution  takes  place  in  the  positions  indicated. 

The  question  as  to  why  the  carbonyl  group  is  very  reactive  in 
dimethyl  a,  7-diketohydrindene  (I)  and  other  homologues  is  one  which 
it  is  difficult  to  answer  satisfactorily  in  terms  of  the  older  structural 
theories  of  organic  chemistry  but  which  becomes  intelligible  from  a 
study  of  the  following  formulas: 


and 


V     H2 

N)H 


8 


Cv      H2 

♦^CH 


8 


Interpreted  in  terms  of  the  Stark-Pauly  electroatomic  theory,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  case  of  dimethylindandione  the  carbon  atoms  of  the 
methyl  groups  (C*)  are  strongly  boimd  to  the  carbon  atom  of  the  ring 
while  in  the  case  of  diethyl  a,  7-diketohydrindene  (II)  and  other  homo- 
logues this  union  is  weakened  because  of  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  original 
methyl  groups  (C*)  are  now  each  engaged  in  holding  a  hydrocarbon 
residue  in  place  of  one  of  the  three  hydrogen  atoms.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  formulas  shows  this  substitution  of  hydrogen'  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  redistribution  of  affinity  within  the  molecule  and 
that  one  result  of  this  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  reactivity  of  the 
carbonyl  group.  This  is  indicated  by  a  difference  in  the  relative  positions 
of  the  partially  dissociated  valence  electrons  which  are  represented  as 
being  present  on  each  of  the  carbonyl  carbon  atoms. 

These  illustrations  suffice  to  show  the  manner  in  which  various 
phenomena  connected  with  the  chemistry  of  benzene  and  its  deriva- 
tives may  be  explained  by  means  of  the  valence-electron  theory.  If, 
as  now  seems  probable,  this  theory  may  be  successfully  applied 
to  the  solution  of  all  problems  in  the  fields  of  aromatic  chemistry, 
a  way  will  obviously  have  been  opened  to  a  much  more  intimate 
imderstanding  of  atomic  relationships  than  has  ever  been  possible  in 
the  past. 

Stark's  formulas  for  naphthalene  and  anthracene  suppose  a  periph- 
eral arrangement  of  successive  forked  bonds  (C>-  C>-  C,  etc.) 
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f  I 


H 


H 


Jtl  II 

Naphthalene 


III 


I 
H 

Anthracene 


In  the  case  of  naphthalene  the  eflfect  of  two  condensed  benzene  rings 
is  produced  by  means  of  a  single  bond  (C — C)  joining  the  two  central 
atoms,  while  in  anthracene  the  presence  of  three  benzene  rings  is  indi- 
cated by  the  presence  of  two  single  bonds.  In  both  naphthalene  and 
anthracene  the  stabiUty  of  the  ring  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
decreased  as  a  result  of  the  formation  of  these  single  bonds. 

These  formulas  serve  to  explain  differences  in  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  various  derivatives  of  benzene,  naphthalene  and  anthracene 
as  well  as  differences  in  the  general  stability  of  these  three  classes  of 
compounds.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  carbon 
atoms  in  the  naphthalene  and  anthracene  rings  which  are  conmion  to 
two  so-called  benzene  nuclei  and  which  are  represented  as  in  union 
with  other  carbon  atoms  in  similar  positions  by  means  of  simple  link- 
ages, should  possess  markedly  different  properties  from  carbon  atoms 
which  are  in  union  with  hydrogen. 

Pyridine,  pyrazine  and  pyrimidine  may  be  represented  by  means  of 
formulas  which  are  similar  to  that  of  benzene: 


H-C  C-H 

A      1 

ii-a      Z.C-H 


"a    f . 

H-C        ,C-H 
V 


H 
I 

k     y 

i 


In  all  of  these  systems,  however,  the  continuity  of  the  ring  is  interfered 
with  by  the  presence  of  a  nitrogen  atom.  This  follows  from  the  fact 
that  the  valence  fields  of  nitrogen  must  be  assumed  to  differ  from  those 
of  carbon,  but,  while  the  resulting  structure  is  less  homogeneous  than  in 
the  case  of  benzene,  it  is,  nevertheless,  capable  of  considerable  stability. 
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Krhic 
^Kfltrer 


The  valence-electron  thfioiy  >s  of  particular    iniport.ance    to  the 
chemist  because  it  affortls  a  means  for  establishing  a  relationship  between 
the  optical  properties  of  a  given  substance  aud  tho  number  and  nature 
of  the  valence  fields  which  are  present  in  its  molecule.     This  connection 
is  made  by  assuming  that  the  oscillation  of  valence  fields  around  given 
positions  of  equilibrium  on  the  atoms  is  electromagnetic  in  character 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  emission  and  absorption  of  light.     Since, 
moreover,  the  waves  of  light  which  have  their  origin  in  the  valence 
fields  of  the  atoms  are  a.ssumed  to  possess  the  same  frequencies  as  the 
valence  fields,  it  follows  that  optical  measurements  may  be  used  to 
define  the  character  of  the  valence  fields.     In  other  words,  by  detemiin- 
the  frequencies  anri  the  intensitierS  of  the  different  waves  of  light 
emitted  or  absorbed  by  a  given  chemical  compound,  it  ia 
lible  to  draw  certain  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  nature, 
Btrength,  and  stability  of  the  various  forms  of  union  which  exist  Ixttwecn 
the  valence  electrons  and  the  atoms  which  are  prCrsent  in  that  particular 
kind  of  molecule.     It  follows,  moreover,  that  the  chemical  constitution 
of  different  molecules  may  be  theoretically  deduced  from  considerations 
)d  upon  the  optical  properties  of  the  corresponding  compounds. 
Stark's  theory  has  been  described  only  in  the  barest  outline,  but 
in  so  it  is  apparent  that  it  agrees  fmidamentally  with  the  electro- 
lemical   conceptions   of   Berzelius.     The   new   theory   possesses   the 
[vantage,  however,  of  correlating  these  conceptions  with  the  results 
the  most  recent  investigations  of  physicists  in  the  field  of  atomic- 
structure  and  it,  therefore,  affords  a  much  more  intimate  understanding 
ot  the  interatomic  relationships  than  was  |K>ssib!e  in  Berzelius'  time. 

Another  theor>'  which  seeks  to  interpret  atomic  relationships  has 

been  advanced  by  D.  Voriander '  and  must  now  be  considered  briefly. 

Vorlander  uses  the  conception  of  the  positive  and  negative  character 

fii  atoms  and  radicals  as  the  vehicle  by  means  of  which  he  ultimately 

Ves  at  conclusions  which  are  closely  analc^nus  to  those  which  have 

it  been  descril>ed  as  deduced  by  means  of  t  he  valence-electron  theoiy. 

it  may  be  recalled  that  Vorlander  ^  was  led  to  assume,  as  the  result  of  a 

careful  study  of  a  long  scries  of  relictions,  that  NO2,  SO3H,  and  COOH 

function  as  positive  groups  in  benzene,  while  NH2  and  OH  function  as 

negative  groups.     He  also  made  the  further  observation  tliat  a  l>enzene 

,rbon  atom  appears  to  be  negative  in  character  when  in  union  with  a 

tive  group  and  positive  in  character  when  in  union  with  a  negative 

lUp.     The  relation  of  these  various  atomic  changes  is  expressed  by 

ians  of  the  following  formulas: 

'  Ber,,  62,  2fa  and  274  (1919). 
>Ber.,  68,  263{1919), 
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Bz.  C.  N  O2 
Bz.  C.  S  63  H 
Bz.  C.  C  62  H 


Bz.  C.  N  H2 
Bz.  C.  6  H 
Bz.  C.  C  H3 


The  distribution  of  the  electro-positive  and  electro-neg%tive  chaiges 
among  the  six  carbon  atoms  of  the  benzene  ring  is  supposed  to  be  differ- 
ent in  the  case  of  these  two  general  classes  of  derivatives  and  is  repre- 
sented diagranmiatically  as 


NO2 


NH2 


+  + 


W 


and 


■^ 


In  brief  Vorlander  assumes  that  the  bound  and  free  charges  on  the 
carbon  atoms  of  the  ring  are  alternately  positive  and  negative  in  char- 
acter: 


or 


In  cases  where  the  relative  diflfcrence  in  i)otential  needs  to  be  expressed 
still  other  diagrams  are  used 


+ 
H 


NO2 


\/^ 


H 


+  + 


feA^ii 


H 
I 


II 


In  the  first  formula  (I)  it  will  be  noted  that  the  positive  hydrogen  atom 
of  the  ring  has  lxK»n  rt*placed  by  an  atom  of  the  same  sign  and  it  may, 
then^fore,  be  assumed  tliat  the  result ing  compound  will  h(^  i-elatively 
stable  and  that  in  general  it  will  resemble  the  parent  substance.  In  the 
second  formula  (II),  on  the  other  hand,  the  substituting  atom  possesses 
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an  opposite  charge  and  the  resulting  derivative  will,  therefore,  show  a 
marked  increase  in  the  potential  diflference  between  certain  of  the 
carbon  atoms  of  the  ring  and  the  atoms  which  are  in  union  with  them. 
Such  a  condition  may  be  assumed  to  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  chemical  reactivity  of  the  substance  and  in  cases  where  the  potential 
diflference  is  very  great  this  may  even  result  in  the  complete  disruption 
of  the  ring.  • 

In  the  formation  of  disubstitution  products  as  the  result  of  nitration, 
sulphonation,  halogenation,  etc.,  the  position  taken  by  the  entering 
group  will  be  one  where  the  ring  carbon  atom  is  assumed  to  possess  a 
negative  charge.  A  comparison  of  the  formulas  of  nitro-  and  amino- 
benzene  shows  that  this  will  be  the  meto-position  in  I  and  the  arttio-pard- 
positions  in  II.  Thus  the  rules  governing  substitution  in  the  benzene 
ring  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Vorlander's  conceptions  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  "  in  the  formation  of  disubstitution  products  of  benzene  by 
processes  of  nitration,  sulphonation,  halogenation,  etc.,  the  entering 

group  will  be  orientated  to  the  meta  position  by  the  presence  of  positive 

+ 
elements  in  the  side  chain,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  CeHgE,  and  to 

the  or^/io-para-positions  by  the  presence  of  negative  elements,  as  for 

example  in  the  case  of  CeHsE.  The  following  groups  are  assumed  to 
have  the  same  effect  upon  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  ring  as  has  been 
described  in  the  case  of  a  positive  element: 

SO3H,  NO2,  CHO,  CH=N02H  (in  phenylnitromethane), 
COOH,  CO2  alkyl,  CONH2,  CO  alkyl,  COCOOH, 

=COH  (in  triphenyl  carbinol),  CN,  CCI3,  NH3X, 

NH2  alkyl  X,  NH(alkyl)2X,  NH2  acyl  X 

while  the  following  atoms  and  groups  are  assumed  to  exert  a  negative 

influence 

III       III  III 

F,  CI,  Br,  I,  OH,  0-alkyl,  0-acyl,  NH2,  NH-alkyl,  N(alkyl)2, 

ni  III     III 

NH  acyl,  N=N,  CH3,  CH2  alkyl,  CH(alkyl)2,  C(CH3)3, 

CH2CI,  CH2ONO2,  CH2SO3H,  CH2NH2,  CH2CN,  CH2COOH, 

CH2CH2COOH,  CH=CHCOOH,  CH=CHN02, 
(^eCCOOH,  CeHg.^ 


if 
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If  the  three  nitro-brom  derivatives  of  benzene  are  examined  it  will 


NO2 


NO2 


}- 


.-> 


w 

Br 
II 


+  + 


w 


Br 


III 


be  observed  that  the  first  two  compounds  in  which  the  negative  bromine 
atom  is  represented  as  in  union  with  a  positive  carbon  atom  (I  and  II), 
contain  reactive  bromine  while  the  third  (III),  in  which  the  negative 
bromine  is  in  imion  with  a  carbon  atom  possessing  a  Uke  chai^,  con- 
tains indiflferent  bromine.  In  other  words,  ortlw  and  para-substituted 
bromine  is  more  reactive  than  7/ieto-substituted  bromine,  and  the  same 
general  rule  holds  for  other  atoms  and  groups,  as  for  example,  the 
alkoxyl  and  alkylamino  radicals.  In  the  light  of  these  considerations 
it  is  easy  to  imderstand  why  only  three  of  the  chlorine  atoms  present  in 
1,  2,  4,  6-tetrachlor-3,  5-dinitrobenzene 

CI  _ 
Cl^Cl 


O2N 


l^N02 
CI 


are  chemically  reactive  while  the  fourth,  namely  that  in  the  1-position, 
is  imreactive. 

Vorlander's  conception  lends  itself  to  the  satisfactory  interpretation 
of  a  great  many  other  facts,^  which  are  included  in  HoUeman's  rules  in 
regard  to  substitution.  This  theory  may  also  be  applied  to  explain  the 
close  analogy  which  exists  between  pyridine  and  mono-substitution 
products  of  benzene  as  ib  apparent  from  a  study  of  the  following  formula: 

(-) 

./?\. 

HC+  +CH 


HC_ 
H 


CH 


>  Ber.,  62,  279  (1919);  also  Mciisenheimer,  Bcr.,  63,  361  (1920). 
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The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  case  of  pyridine  the  negative  chai^ 
on  the  nitrogen  is  represented  as  free  while  in  the  case  of  the  corre- 
sponding carbon  atom  in  benzene  the  negative  chaise  is  neutraUzed  by 
the  positive  charge  on  a  hydrogen  atom.  The  addition  of  acids  and  of 
alkyl  haUdes  to  pyridine  acts  to  change  the  charge  on  the  nitrogen 
from  negative  to  positive.  It  is  easy  to  understand  in  terms  of  this 
conception  why  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  methyl  group  are  so  reactive 
in  quaternary  alkyl  derivatives  of  picoline: 

Xv  +  /Alkyl 

>?<  -. 

HC+    +CH-CH3 
HC_    _CH 

H 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  writings  of  A.  von  Weinbei^  ^  for  a  con- 
sideration of  the  kinetic  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Some  very  important  discoveries  have  been  made  recently  in  regard 
to  the  coupling  of  diazo-compounds  with  substances  which  contain  the 

atomic  grouping 

— C==0 


Jb 


H 

In  the  study  of  this  reaction  a  variety  of  opinions  has  been  expressed  in 

regard  to  the  mechanism  involved  in  the  process.    For  example,  some 

chemists  have  regarded  the  reaction  as  one  of  double  decomposition  in 

the  sense  (I) : 

— C==0  — C=0 

H2O+ 


— C|H+HO    N2R  — CN=NR 

H H 

I 

Others  have  assumed  that  rearrangements  of  the  keio  into  the  enol  modi- 
fications were  always  preliminary  to  the  coupling  of  these  substances 
with  diazo-compounds.  In  this  case  any  one  of  three  other  equations 
is  possible:  II.  The  hydrogen  which  is  in  imion  with  the  carbon  atom 
holding  the  enol  group  may  be  directly  substituted 

— COH  — C— OH 

11     , -    H2O-H         J 

— C-    H+HO      NaR  — C— N=N- 


H+HOJ    NaR  — O— N=N-R 

II 

>  fier.,  62,  928  and  1501  (1919). 
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III.  The  hydrogen  of  the  enol  group  may  itself  react  in  which  case  an 
ether  of  diazobenzene  would  be  formed  as  a  primary  product,  but 
would  probably  rearrange  to  give  a  true  azo-compound:* 


— C— O  I  H+HO  I  N2R 

II      .  -^    H2O+ 

— CH 

III 

IV.  Addition  of  the  diazo-compound  may  take  place  as  the  primaiy 
reaction  and  this  may  then  be  followed  by  the  splitting  off  of  water: 


— C— ON2R 

— COH 

J„     - 

— C-N— NR 

(a) 

(b) 

/OH 


— C— OH     HO  ^\ 


OH 
H 


+ 
C~H  N2R         _c  /  - 

IV  \N=NR 


— C— OH 
H2O  +      II 

— C— N=NR 


In  an  effort  to  reach  a  decision  in  this  matter  O.  Dimroth  ^  investi- 
gated the  action  of  diazo-compounds  upon  desmotropes  such  as  acetyl- 
dibcnzoylmcthane,  tribenzoylmethane,  mesityloxidoxalic  ester,  a  and  fi 
diacetosuccinic  ester,  etc.  His  results  showed  that  the  enol  form 
reacted  in  every  case  while  the  keto  modifications  were  entirely 
inert.  This  eliminates  the  first  equation  (I)  as  affording  a  p>088ible 
interpretation  of  the  mechanism  of  this  reaction.  The  second  equation 
(II)  can  also  be  discarded  since  it  has  been  observed  that  substances 
which  contain  the  combination 


RC=COH 

couple  with  diazo-compounds  as  rcadily  as  substances  which  contain 
the  combination 


HC=COH 

This  narrows  the  numlxjr  of  possibilities  to  the  last  two  equations, 
and  of  these  IV  was  rejected  and  III  accepted  as  a  result  of  the  following 
considerations:  It  was  observed  that  the  enol  modifications  of  tri- 
benzoylmethane reacted  with  diazo-compounds  to  give  a  yellow  product 
and  that  this  upon  heating  was  transformed  fii-st  into  a  rcd  and  then  into 
a  white  substance.  The  yellow  addition  product  tx)haves  like  a  true 
diazo-conipound  in  that  it  decomposes  with  the  evolution  of  nitrogen 
when  boiled  with  alcohol.  It  also  resembles  a  tme  diazo-compound 
in  that  it  couples  with  /3-iiaphthol,  and  on  reduction  gives  a  mixtiue  of 

1  Ber.,  40,  2404,  4460  (1907);  41,  4012  (1908). 
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phenylhydrazine  and  tribenzoylmethane.  The  change  from  a  yellow 
to  a  red  compound  on  heating  may  be  interpreted  as  due  to  the  fonna- 
tion  of  an  azo-compound  (Ilia  — *  III6).  The  change  from  the  red  to  the 
colorless  isomer  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  formulate,  but  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Dimroth  as  due  to  the  formation  of  the  benzoylphenylhydrar 
zone  of  diphenyltriketone. 

(C6H5CO)2C=N-n/  ° 

^COCflHs 

The  mechanism  of  the  complete  reaction  may  therefore  be  formu- 
lated as  follows: 


CoHsCO  IH+HOI-NzCeHs    -►         C6H5CON2C6H6    ->■ 

(C6H6CO)2C  (C6H5CO)2C 

Yellow  diaso-ether  (a) 

C6H5C=0  C6H8C=0 

I  I  /CeHs 

(CcH5CO)2CN=NC6H6    —    CeHgCO  •  C=N  ■  N< 

^COCbHs 

Rod  aso-compound  (6)  Colorlces  hydrasone 

Dimroth  and  Hartmann  have  succeeded  in  isolating  a  number  of 
ether  like  bodies  which  form  as  intermediate  products  in  the  process  of 
coupling  diazo-compounds  with  phenols.  These  also  rearrange  upon 
heating  to  give  what  seem  to  be  the  corresponding  azo-compounds. 
For  example  p-brombenzene-diazonium  chloride  couples  with  p-nitro- 
phenol  to  give  the  oxygen  derivative: 


NOj 


and  this  then  rearranges  on  heating  to  give 


OH 


Ir— <^ 


Br-<  V-N=N 


NO2 

p-brombenxcne-axo-i>-nitrophenol 


These  investigations  of  Dimroth  and  his  students  have  helped  to 
simplify  the  problem  by  limiting  the  number  of  interpretations  which 
arc  possible  in  explaining  the  mechanism  of  these  reactions.     They 
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have  also  served  to  bring  out  the  analogy  between  the  action  of  diazo- 
compounds  upon  phenols  and  upon  amines. 

Further  important  contributions  to  the  same  general  problem  have 
been  made  by  Kurt  Hans  Meyer.  These  developed  naturally  as  a 
result  of  Meyer's  investigations  in  the  field  of  enol-keto  tautomerism/ 
in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  that  the  enol  group  is  one  of  the 
most  reactive  complexes  known  in  oi^anic  chemistry.  For  example, 
if  compounds  of  the  general  formulas 

H   H  H    OH 

II  II 

R.C=CR'    and    RC=C— R' 

are  compared  it  is  foimd  that  those  belonging  to  the  second  class  react 
much  more  readily  with  bromine,  nitrous  acid,  aldehydes,  etc.,  than 
those  of  the  first  class.  This  increased  activity  cannot  be  due  to  the 
mobility  of  the  enol  hydrogen  since  this  may  be  replaced  by  alkyl 
without  affecting  the  reaction.  Thus  K.  H.  Meyer  and  Lenhardt  have 
found  that  enol  ethers  of  the  general  formula 

H    O  Alkyl 

I       I 
R— C=C— R' 

are  just  as  reactive  as  the  free  enol  combination.  They  have  also 
demonstrated  that  in  neither  case  is  the  reactivity  due  to  the  presence 
of  negative  groups  in  the  molecule  nor  to  any  tendency  of  the  substance 
to  ionize.  They  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  a  function  of  the 
ethylene  linkage  and  assume  that  the  reactivity  of  this  part  of  the 
combination 

H.  /H 

r/         \R' 

is  enormously  increased  by  the  substitution  of  OH  or  of  OR.     This 

type  of  ethylene  linkage  is  referred  to  by  Meyer  as  "an  active  double 
bond."  2 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations  Meyer  made  the  remarkable 
discovery  that  diazo-comi)ounds  couple  as  readily  with  phenol-ethers 
as  with  the  free  phenols,  and  that  in  the  former  case  addition  takes 
place  without  the  splitting  off  of  alkyl  groups.     Meyer  succeeded  in 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  380,  212  (1911);  398,  49  (1913);  Ber.,  44,  2718  (1911); 
46,  2843  (1912)  Ber..  47,  1741  (1914). 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie,  398,  71  and  80  (1913). 
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preparing  well-defined  addition  products  in  the  case  of  a  large  number 
of  phenol-ethers  so  that  the  reaction  came  to  possess  general  signifi- 
cance.    It  was,  moreover,  attested  to  by  other  investigators.^ 

These  discoveries  make  it  impossible  to  explain  the  mechanism  of 
the  reaction  by  supposing  that  it  takes  place  with  the  formation  of 
diazo-ethers  as  intermediate  products,  since  this  would  involve  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  phenol  ether  and  it  has  been  observed  that  alkyl 
groups  are  not  split  off  during  the  process  of  coupling.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  to  follow  that  coupling  in  such  cases  must  represent  the 
addition  of  the  diazo-body  to  a  so-called  active  double  bond. 

OCH3  Tj  r^r^  r^rT  OCH3 

OH 

+    H2O 


+  N=NC6H5 


\/\^ 


N=N.C6H6 


„  JN=JNM 

The  process  of  coupling  thus  appears  to  be  exactly  analogous  to 
mination: 


N=NC6H6 
bro- 


; 


^CH2  HaCOvxBr  ^^^^ 


\ 


x/- 


+    Brj 


k 


/ 


Br 


+     BHr 


Under  certain  circumstances  the  addition  product  may  lose  alcohol 
instead  of  water  in  which  case  oxazo-compounds  are  formed.  Indeed 
both  reactions  may  take  place  simultaneously  as  is  expressed  by  the 
following  equations: 


CIH3O 
IIO 


'^===^^%^=NR 


NHR 


P.  Karrer^  has  recently  observed  that  alkyl  groups  are  sometimes 
split  off  during  the  process  of  coupling  diazonium  salts  with  tertiary 

*  K.  von  Auwere  and  Michaclis,  Ber.,  47,  1275  (1914). 
«Ber,  48,  1398(1915). 
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amines.  Thus,  for  example,  the  amyl  group  is  eliminated  when 
N-diisoamyl  aniline  is  used  in  the  reaction.  In  order  to  explain  this 
phenomenon  Karrer  assumed  that  the  reaction  took  place  in  two  stages, 
the  first  of  which  involved  direct  addition  to  the  nitrogen.  The  addition 
product  which  was  formed  in  this  way  was  then  supposed  to  undei^ 
rearrangement  to  an  azo-compound.  Under  normal  conditions  reai^ 
rangement  was  accompanied  by  the  elimination  of  one  molecule  of 
halogen  acid  but  under  other  conditions  the  elimination  of  a  molecule 
of  alkylhalide  was  assumed  to  be  possible. 


< 


N(R)2+XN2  Aryl    -> 

ArN2    X 
->    ArN=N— /         V-N(R) 


This  phenomenon  is  obviously  analogous  to  that  which  has  been 
described  as  taking  place  in  the  case  of  certain  phenols  and  phenol 
ethers.  The  reaction  in  the  latter  case  was,  therefore,  explained  by 
assuming  that  the  product  which  is  formed  by  the  primary  addition  of 
the  reacting  molecules  belongs  to  the  class  of  quaternary  oxonium  com- 
pounds. Since  addition  products  which  are  formed  in  this  way  are  in 
their  nature  difficult  to  isolate,  the  reaction  has  recently  been  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of  kinetics  by  A.  Skrabal  ^  and  O.  Dimroth.^  The 
data  which  were  obtained  as  a  result  of  measuring  the  rates  of  reaction 
in  the  case  of  a  number  of  different  phenols,  showed  that  the  velocity 
with  which  coupling  takes  place  varies  gn^atly  and  that  it  seems  to 
depend  both  upon  the  nature  and  the  jK)sition  of  the  group  substituting 
in  the  phenol.^  Thus,  for  example,  weakly  acidic  phenols  with  sub- 
stituents  in  the  ortho-  and  />ara-positions  react  with  great  ease  to  form 
diazo-ethers  but  do  not  give  azo-compounds.  The  fact  that  the  format 
tion  of  azo-compounds  thus  s(^ms  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  ring 
hydrogen  in  the  art  ho-  and  para-positions  tends  to  support  Karrer's 
view  that  these  substances  result  from  a  process  of  intramolecular 
rearrangement. 

These  facts  have,  however,  been  interpreted  in  quit<i  a  different 
manner  by  K.  H.  Meyer,  who  assumes  that  in  both  types  of  coupling 
which  have  l)een  described,  addition  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
unsaturated  ethylene  linkages  and  not  upon  the  pn^sonce  of  hydroxy  or 
amido  groups.     According  to  this  conception  it  should  be  possible  to 

1  Monatsh,  Chemio,  37,  137  (191(>);  38,  29  unci  following  (1917). 

«Ber.,  60,  1.534  (1917). 

•Ck)mpare  Auwers  and  Borsche,  Ber.,  48,  1710  (1915). 
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couple  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  with  diazo-compounds.  Acting  upon 
this  hypothesis  Meyer  has  in  fact  made  the  remarkable  discovery  * 
that  hydrocarbons  such  as  butadiene,  CH2=CH  011=0112;  a-methyl- 
butadiene,  CH3CH=CH  011=0112;  and  /3-7-dimethylbutadiene, 
OH2==0(OH3)0(OH3)=OH2,  are  able  to  couple  with  nitrobenzene 
diazonium  hydrate  in  acetic  acid,  in  alcohol,  and  even  in  aqueous 
solution,  to  give  true  azo-compounds.  A  very  careful  investigation  of 
the  product  derived  from  /3-7-dimethylbutadiene  showed  that  it  cor- 
responded to  the  formula 

CHa    OH3 


O2N  •  C6H4N=N  •  CH=C C=CH2 

and  that  it  closely  resembled  the  aromatic  azo-compounds  in  its  chem- 
ical properties.  Since  butadiene  also  reacts  readily  with  diazotized 
dinitroaniline  to  give  a  true  azo-compound,  namely, 

(N02)2C6H3N=N  •  CH=CH  •  CH==CH2 

the  reaction  cannot  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  due  to  the 
reactivity  of  a  methyl  group  which  is  in  union  with  ethylene  carbon. 
The  explanation  brought  forward  by  Meyer  supposes  that  the  transfor- 
mation takes  place  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

CH3CH...  HO 

1  +         I 

CHa...  N==NR 

CH3CHOH  CH3CH 

->  I  ^  II  +H2O 

CH2N=NR  CHN=NR 

I  II 

although  it  was  never  actually  possible  in  any  given  case  to  effect  a 
separation  of  the  intermediate  product  represented  by  the  first  (I)  of 
the  above  formulas. 

Meyer  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  while  it  is  desirable  to  be  able 
to  use  a  single  type  of  transformation  for  the  interpretation  of  all 
coupling  reactions,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this  at  the  present  time  since 
at  least  two  general  tyixns  of  reaction  occur: 

I.  Ooupling  by  means  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  the  formation 
of  an  ammonium  or  oxonium  salt. 

II.  Ooupling  by  means  of  unsaturated  carbon  linkages. 

ifier.,  52,  1468(1919). 
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The  particular  type  of  reaction  which  occurs  in  any  given  case  can 
be  determined  only  as  the  result  of  experiment. 

The  coupling  of  tertiary  amines  with  diazonium  salts  is  interpreted 
by  Meyer  as  belonging  to  the  second,  and  not,  as  Karrer  assumes,  to 
the  first  t3rpe  of  reaction  and  is  represented  as  taking  place  according 
to  the  scheme; 

M '      Rearranges      j[ 
to  give 

H    N»N.R  A-NB 

NR2 


The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  mefei-quinoid 
derivatives  of  benzene  has  been  reopened  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of 
the  investigations  of  O.  Stark  ^  who  has  obtained  a  hydrocarbon  by  the 
reduction  of  tetraphenylmethoxylene  dichloride,  to  which  he  has  assigned 
the  following  formula: 


> 


=  C(C6H6)2 


(C6H6)2 


The  correctness  of  this  expression  has  been  challenged  by  W.  Schlenk 
and  M.  Brauns,^  who  maintain  that  this  hydrocarbon  reacts  in  a  manner 
which  is  characteristic  of  triphenylmethyl  and  its  derivatives  and  that 
it  therefore  corresponds  to  the  formula 


C(C6H6)2 


i 


(CeHs): 


This  discussion  fails,  however,  to  bring  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  meta-qumoida  to  a  satisfactory  settlement.^ 

1  Ber.,  46,  659,  2252,  2542  (1913);  47,  125  (1914). 

«Ber.,  48,  661,  716(1915). 

*  Compare  E.  Bamberger,  Bcr^  48,  1354  (1915). 


CHAPTER  XI 
TAUTOMERISM^  AND  DESMOTROPISM 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  structural  organic  chemistry 
the  rule  was  formulated  that  every  pure  organic  compound  possesses 
a  fixed  and  definite  configuration,  and  that  this  particular  arrangement 
of  atoms  within  the  molecule  can  be  expressed  by  one  and  only  one 
structural  formula,  assuming  of  course  that  no  stereoisomerism  is 
possible.  Such  a  constitutional  formula  was  supposed  to  express  the 
collective  reactions  of  the  substance.  In  1880,  however,  individual 
exceptions  to  this  rule  came  to  be  recognized. 

In  1882  A.  von  Baeyer  and  Oekonomides^  discovered  that  isatin, 
C8H5O2N,  when  treated  with  acetic  anhydride  gives  an  acetyl  deriva- 
tive in  which  the  acetyl  group  is  in  union  with  nitrogen  and  which,  on 
the  basis  of  its  synthesis  and  properties,  possesses  the  formula: 

CO 
CeHi/NcO 

N^COCHa 

Reasoning  from  this  fact,  isatin  itself  should  have  the  formula  I. 

CO 

CeHi/NcO 

NH 
I 

Now  free  isatin  gives  a  mono  silver  salt  which  when  treated  with  methyl 
iodide  passes  into  an  imido  ester  having  the  formula: 

CO 
C6H4<f^C0CH3 

N 

^Schaum,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  300,  205  (1898). 
«Ber.,  15,  2093  (1882);    16,  2193  (1883). 
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from  which  it  follows  that  isatin .  itself  should  possess  the  isomeric 
structure  containing  an  hydroxyl  group  as  represented  in  formula  ^  II, 

CO 

^COH 

N 
II 


C6H4<^( 


According  to  all  previous  experience  these  two  formulas,  I  and  II, 
should  correspond  to  two  separate  and  distinct  chemical  substances 
which  form  as  the  result  of  replacing  the  acetyl  and  methyl  respectively 
by  hydrogen.  Observation  has  proved,  however,  that  one  and  the 
same  chemical  indi.vidual,  namely  isatin,  is  obtained  in  both  cases.  It 
follows  therefore,  that  this  cyclic  compound  is  capable  of  reacting  in 
the  sense  of  two  different  but  isomeric  formulas,  lactam  and  lactim,  or 
in  other  words  it  possesses  a  dual  nature. 

Baeyer  and  his  students  further  made  the  discovery  that  this 
property  of  isatin  is  due  to  the  activity  of  a  hydrogen  atom  not  in  the 
benzene  ring,  and  that  such  a  phenomenon  ceased  to  be  observed  after 
this  particular  hydrogen  had  been  replaced  by  other  substituents. 

As  a  result  of  his  experiments  Baeyer  became  convinced  that  isatin 
itself  possesses  the  laxiim  formula 

CO 


CoH4^^COH 

N 

but  that,  in  the  course  of  certain  reactions,  it  is  transformed  into  an 
isomeric  compound  corresponding  to  the  ladam  formula,  and  that  this 
then  reacts  to  give  derivatives  of  the  latter  type.  Baeyer  called  this 
supposedly  unstable  isomer  the  pseudo  form  of  isatin. 

Similar  phenomena  were  observed  by  Baeyer  and  Comstock^  in 
the  case  of  oxindole,  by  von  Pechmann  in  the  case  of  hydroxynicotinic 
acid,^  by  Hantzsch  in  the  case  of  methyl  pseii^o-lutidostyril,*  by  Knorr 
and  Antrick  in  the  case  of  hydroxyqiiinaldine,^  and  by  Friedlander  and 
Weinberg  in  the  case  of  a-hydrox^'-quinoline  (carbostyril).®  In  general, 
Baeyer's  idea  of  a  pseudo  fonn  was  accepted  and  abnormal  products 
were  regarded  as  derived  frcm  it.     This  view  involved  the  assumption 

*  Heller  has  recently  discovered  another  isomer  of  isatin.  See  Ber.,  49,  2757 
(1916);  60,511  (1917). 

2  Ber.,  16,  1704,  2188  (1883). 

»  Ber.,  17,  2387  (1884);  18,  317  (1885). 

*  Ber.,  17,  1026,  2903  (18H4). 
»Ber.,  17,  2873(1884). 
•Ber.,  18,  1528(1885). 
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that  such  psetido-compounds  actually  exist  momentarily  but  rearrange 
alnxost  mstantly  into  normal  or  stable  forms: 

CO  CO  CO 

CeH.  <r^CO    ^      C6H4  ^CO  ->  C6H4  <(^COH 


NCOCH3 

Acetylpseudo-iflatin 


\/\Ao 

NCHs 

Methyl-pseudo-carbostyril 


NH 

Pseudo-iaatin 


N 

Isatin 


/\/\ 


NH 

PBeudo-carbofltyril 


/\/\ 


V/XZ-NOH 

N 

carbostyril 


Conrad  Laar^  immediately  advanced  a  quite  different  interpreta- 
tion based  on  the  assumption  that  one  and  the  same  chemical  individual 
may  possess  two  or  more  different  structural  formulas.  This  explana- 
tion is  plausible  since  all  observed  phenomena  of  this  type  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  a  hydrogen  atcxn  is  continually 
moving  from  one  position  to  another  within  the  molecule  and  that  this 
change  involves  a  rearrangement  in  the  affinity  relations  existing  between 
the  other  atoms.  The  hypothesis  is  moreover  supported  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations:  according  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  the  atoms 
within  the  molecules  as  well  as  the  molecules  themselves  are  supposed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  constant  motion.  The  hydrogen  atom  in  particular  is 
regarded  as  possessing  a  relatively  great  mean  velocity  and  as  being  ex- 
tremely active.  There  will  be  a  characteristic  oscillation  of  the  atom  only 
in  the  case  of  gaseous  molecules,  while  in  all  other  states  of  aggregation  a 
more  or  less  irregular  movement  forward  and  back  may  be  imagined  as 
resulting  from  constant  encounters  with  other  atoms.^  Even  in  solid 
substances,  however,  the  motion  of  the  hydrogen  atom  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  become  regular  and  in  a  sense  like  the  motion  of  a 
pendulum.  The  two  atomic  groupings  within  the  molecule,  which  may 
be  imagined  as  representing  the  extremes  of  atomic  movements  of  this 
type,  would  thus  appear  and  disappear  periodically,  and  in  the  case  of 
isatin,  might  be  represented  by  the  scheme: 


CO 


CgH^ 


CO 


NH 


CO 
CoHi/^COH 

N 


iBer.,  18,  648  ((1885);  Ber.,  19,  730  (1886);  KekuI6,  Annalcn  der  Chemie, 
162,  77  (1872);  Butlerow,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  189,77(1877);  Erlenmeyer,  Ber., 
18,  309  (1880);  14,  320  (1881);  Knorr,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  279,  212  (1894). 

» Ber.,  19,732(1886). 
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Thus  the  substance  isatin  could  be  regarded  as  possessing  both  of  these 
formulas,  or  possibly  one  representing  a  mean  of  these  two  conditions, 
viz., 

CO 
>C0 

nH 


C6H4<^( 


Moreover  since  the  constitution  of  a  substance  of  this,  type  changes 
periodically,  it  readily  passes  into  derivatives  having  one  or  the  other 
formula. 

Different  structural  formulas  in  such  cases  indicate  not  isomeric 
substances  but  a  single  substance  having  a  dual  nature,  and  in  order  to 
distinguish  this  particular  phenomenon  Laar  called  such  hypothetical 
isomers,  tautamers.  All  observed  cases  of  tautomerism  were  systemat^ 
ically  arranged  under  classes  of  the  so-called  diads  and  triads.  In 
general,  the  atomic  groupings  which  exhibit  most  frequently  this 
behavior  are  the  following: 

-C=0  — COH  — C=0      — COH 

I  11  and  I  11 

— NH  — N  >CH  >C 

Lactam  Lactim  Keto  Enol 

While  the  word  tautomerism  has  become  well  intrenched  in  organic 
chemistry  Laar's  particular  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  has  not, 
however,  found  universal  acceptance  among  chemists.  On  the  con- 
trary it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  tautomeric  substances  fre- 
quently possess  definite  constitutions,  but  that  these  groupings  undergo 
change  during  the  course  of  certain  reactions.  P.  Jacobson  ^  has,  there- 
fore, proposed  the  term  desmotropism  as  offering  a  more  suitable 
expression  than  that  suggested  by  Laar.^ 

A.  Hantzsch  and  F.  Herrmann^  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  terms 
tautomerism  and  demotropism  may  both  be  used  to  advantage,  the 
former  to  denote  the  fact  that  a  given  chemical  compound  exhibits  a 
dual  nature,  and  the  latter  to  signify  that  a  complete  and  definite 
rearrangement  of  affinities  within  the  molecule  has  actually  taken  place. 
According  to  this  conception  the  formulas  representing  different  desmo- 
tropic  conditions  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  do  the  formulas 
of  isomeric  substances.  Desmotropism  may  be  distinguished  readily 
from  isomerism  by  the  characteristic  that  only  one  desmotropic  modi- 

» Ber.,  20, 1732  (1887);  21, 2628  (1888). 

*  Compare  Michael,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  363,  20  (1908). 

«Ber.,  20,  2802(1887). 
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I 


ficatioD  is  stable  under  a  given  set  of  physical  conditions,  so  that  ii 
change  in  the  physical  conditions  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the 
stable  existence  of  the  sxond  isomer.  This  is  true  at  least  of  desmo- 
tropic  substances  in  the  solid  state. 

In  1896  L.  Claisen,'  W.  WiaUcenus,^  and  others  succeeded  in  isolat- 
ing pairs  of  isomers  corresponding  to  the  atomic  groupings 


— C=0 

1 
>CH 


and 


— COH 


These  substances,  which  in  many  cases  had  previously  been  regarded  aa 
desmotropic  in  character,  were  now  found  capable  of  existing  in  two 
forms  and  both  modifications  were  found  to  be  stable  under  ordinary 
conditions.  In  fact,  in  many  instances  they  were  readily  transformed 
one  into  the  other. 

For  example,  Claisen  obtained  a  substance  by  the  action  of  benzoyl 
chloride  upon  the  sodium  salt  of  tjenzoylacetone,  which  corresponded 
in  chemical  properties  to  the  formula: 


CH3- 


-C=C{C0CflHfi)2 

in 


I. 

^^  the  cold,  and  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  treated  with  ferric  chloride 

gave  a  red  coloration  indicating  the  presence  of  a  free  hydroxyl  group. 

When  this  strongly  acidic  body  was  heated  at  80°-90°|  or  when  crj'stal- 

F  lizcd  from  hot  dilute  alcohol,  it  immediately  rearranged  to  give  another 

paubstance  which  melt«d  at  107-1 10°.     This  new  compound  was  found  to 

lavo  the  same  percentage  composition  and  the  same  molecular  weight  as 

Ithc  original,  but  corresponded  in  chemical  properties  to  the  true  ketone 

jombination  represented  by  formula,  CHsCO-CHCCOCaHsJa.     Thus 

while  the  product  melting  at  101-102"  was  strongly  acid  in  character, 

I'dissolving  in  alkali  carbonates  in  the  cold,  the  com])ound  melting  at 

n*107-110°  was  neutral  and  not  only  did  not  react  with  alkali  carbonates 

■  but  did  not  even  react  with  potassium  hydroxide.     Upon  long  standing 

■with  alkalies  the  new  substance,  it  is  true,  slowly  passed  into  solution, 

Kbut  when  this  solution  was  acidi6ed,  the  isomeric  acid  melting  at  101- 

■102°  was  precipitated.     It  was  thus  possible  by  simply  heating,  or  by 

•Brystallization  from  hot  alcohol,  or  by  solution  in  alkali  and  subsequent 

[precipitation,  to  pass  at  will  from  one  modification  to  the  other. 

>  Annalen  der  Chcmie,  391,  25  (1896). 

'  Annalen  der  Chcmie,  S91,  147  (1806). 
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Thus  it  was  demonstrated  that  substances  having  the  desmotropie 
formulas 

CH3COH  CH3C  =  0 

II  and  I 

C  •  (C0C6H6)2  CH(COC6H6)2 

could  be  prepared,  could  exist  side  by  side  under  ordinary  conditions, 
and  finally  could  be  transformed  one  into  the  other. 

Claisen  succeeded  in  isolating  similar  pairs  of  isomers  in  the  case  of 
many  other  desmotropie  substances  and  observed  characteristic  differ- 
ences in  the  chemical  properties  of  the  two  modifications.  Substances 
containing  hydroxyl  groups  were  referred  to  as  the  enol,  and  those 
containing  carbonyl  as  the  keio  forms  respectively.  Structurally  the 
two  modifications  of  this  series  of  ketones  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

OH  O 

I  « 

^C  •  II  yC  •  R 

C-COR'  and  CH— COR' 

\C0R'  N:JOR' 

Enol-form  (er-form)  Keto-form  (fi-iorm) 

In  general,  the  cnol  modifications  were  found  by  Claisen  io  be  strongly 
acidic  and  soluble  in  carbonate  solution  with  effervescence.  They  also 
gave  a  red  coloration  when  allowed  to  interact  with  ferric  chloride  and 
reacted  directly  with  diazobenzene.  The  keto  modifications,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  neutral  compounds  and  insoluble  in  alkali  carbonate 
solution  but  soluble  in  cold  solutions  of  strong  alkalies.  On  long  stand- 
ing in  alkaline  solution  at  ordinary  temperature  the  keto  forms 
undergo  intramolecular  transformation  into  the  enol  modifications. 
In  other  words  there  is  a  tendency  for  such  molecules  to  become  acidic. 
This  arrangement  is  accelerated  by  the  application  of  heat.  The 
keto  forms  give  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  solution  and  fail 
to  react  with  diazobenzene. 

Tautomeric  compounds  having  the  above  general  formulas  show 
great  variation  in  stability  and  this  seems  to  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  substituents  represented  by  R  and  R'.  Thus  both  isomers,  in 
which  R  represents  the  methyl  group  and  R'  the  phenyl  radical, 

OH  O 


y^CH3  ^C.CHa 

C  -( 'i  X^iHs  and  CH— COCc-Hs 

COC6H5  "^COCeHfi 
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are  capable  of  existing  side  by  side  for  a  long  time  in  the  solid  state, 
the  enol  passing  into  the  keio  f onn  at  room  temperature  only  after  the 
lapse  of  weeks.  In  the  case  of  the  corresponding  phenyl  derivatives 
(R  and  R'=^henyl), 


OH 


O 


C-COCoHs 
NjOCtiHs 


and 


11 

•C'CeHs 
CfH— COCfiHs 


the  enol  modification  is  so  unstable  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
isolate.  Even  in  the  solid  state  and  at  room  temperature  it  changes 
into  the  keto  form  in  the  course  of  two  days. 

Other  combinations  corresponding  to  the  formulas 


^ 


OH 
C'CHa 


d-COCHa 
^COCoHs 

OH 

XrC  •  CH3 

C-COCH3 
\cOCH3 


and 


and 


O 

! 

yC  •  CH3 

dn— COCH3 

^COCeHs 
0 

II 

yCCH3 

CH— COCH3 
\cOCH3 


exist  only  in  the  enol  form,  the  isomeric  keto  modification  being 
usually  unstable  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  other  words 
unsaturation  or  increase  in  negative  character  of  the  radicals  R  and  R' 
seems  to  favor  the  existence  of  tautomeric  isomers. 

Comparisons  of  this  kind  have  led  to  the  formulation  of  more  or  less 
definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  influence  exercised  by  various 
radicals  upon  the  relative  stability  of  the  atomic  groupings.  Claisen 
has  shown  conclusively  that  in  the  series 

CHA3,  CHA2B,  CHAB2,  CHB3 

where  A  represents  an  acetyl  and  B  a  benzoyl  group,  the  first  two  are 
stable  only  in  the  enol  form,  the  third  exists  in  both  modifications,  while 
the  fourth  possesses  a  stable  keto  but  an  unstable  enol  form.  Assuming 
the  acetyl  group  to  be  more  strongly  acid  in  character  than  benzoyl,  it 
may  be  said  in  the  words  of  Claisen  that  the  formation  of  the  enol  form 
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is  favored  both  by  the  negative  character  of  the  acetyl  groups  and  by 
the  number  of  such  groups  in  union  with  the  methane  carbon  atom.^ 

While  these  assumptions  of  Claisen  have  received  strong  experi- 
mental support  they  have,  nevertheless,  been  challenged  by  able  critics. 
Among  the  latter  is  Michael,^  to  whom  the  assiunption  that  acetyl  is 
more  negative  than  benzoyl  has  from  the  beginning  seemed  very  improb- 
able. Michael  holds  that  the  stability  of  an  enol  form  does  not  neces- 
sarily increase  with  increase  in  the  number  of  negative  radicals,  and 
has  suggested  another  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  desmotropism 
and  mesotropism  which  is  based  entirely  upon  considerations  of  the  law 
of  entropy  or  neutralization  law.  MichaeP  has  recently  shown  that 
the  keto  combinations  examined  by  Claisen  are  capable  of  existing 
in  more  than  two  isomeric  modifications.  For  example,  acetyldi- 
benzoyl  methane  *  and  the  corresponding  propionyl  compound  ^  exist 
in  three  dififerent  modifications  namely:  the  enol^  a  liquid  form,  and  two 
keto  forms  ( jS  and  7).  The  keio  form  (/3)  in  the  case  of  the  acetyl  com- 
pound ®  melts  at  107-110°  while  the  7-isomer  is  also  solid  and  melts  at 
14&-149°.  The  fi  form  of  the  propionyl  derivative  melts  at  122.5® 
while  the  7-isomer  melts  at  152-3°.  The  latter  is  slowly  transformed 
into  its  iS-isomer  at  100°  and  is  much  less  easily  enolized  than  the  /3  form. 
In  the  case  of  the  acetyl  compound  the  two  isomeric  keto  forms  undergo 
a  reversible  reaction  without  enolization  in  acetic  acid,  acetic  anhydride, 
and  methyl  iodide.  The  isomerization  of  these  types  of  compoimds  is 
probably  connected  with  the  spacial  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the 
molecule  and  is  due,  according  to  Michael,  to  hindered  rotation  of  the 
benzoyl  group  on  the  asymmetric  carbon  — CH —  as  expressed  by  the 
structural  formulas  below: 

CeHsCOCH  COCH3  CeHsCO  •  CH  •  COCH3 

0  =  CC6H6  C6H6C  =  0 

ifi-foTin)  (7-form) 

Claisen  ^  also  observed  in  his  later  researches  that  the  condensation 
product  formed  by  interaction  of  diethyl  oxalate  with  mesityloxide 
exists  in  isomeric  modifications.     Each  is  capable  of  passing  into  the 

» Annalen  der  Chemie,  291,  37  (1896). 

« Annalen  der  Chemie,  868,  24  (1908);  compare  K.  Meyer,  Ber.,  46,  2849  (1912). 

"Annalen  der  Chemie,  890,  30  (1912). 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie,  890,  46  (1912). 
» Annalen  der  Chemie,  890.  68  (1912). 

•  Claisen,  Ber.,  27,  3182  (1894) ;  Knoevenagel,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  281,  62  (1804). 
» Annalen  der  Chemie,  291,  39  (1896). 
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other  and  their  relationships  may  therefore  be  expressed  structurally 
by  the  formulas: 

CHsv 

>C  =  CHC0CH3    +     (COOC2H6)2    -» 
CH3/ 

OH 
CH3. 


'Nc=CH— CO  CH=CC00C2H6 


and 


CHi 

Eool'form  (a-form) 

CHav 

>C==CHC0CH2C0  •  COOC2H8 
CH3/ 

Keto-form  (fi-foTxa) 

The  enol  modification  is  stable  at  temperatures  above  100®  and  inter- 
acts with  ferric  chloride  giving  a  red  coloration.  The  keto  form,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  stable  only  below  100°  and  does  not  interact  with  ferric 
chloride. 

Wislicenus  *  discovered  as  early  as  1887  that  ethyl  formylphenyl- 
acetate,  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  ethyl  formate  with  ethyl 
phenylacetate,  exists  in  two  isomeric  forms  which  readily  rearrange 
each  into  the  other.  These  isomers  have  received  much  attention  and 
later  investigation  seems  to  show  that  they  also  are  structural  isomers 
of  the  enolrketo  type  -^ 

H  H 

I  I 

C6H5C=COH  C6H6CHC=0 

COOC2H6  COOC2H6 

In  the  case  of  these  substances  the  relationships  are  not  quite  as 
simple  as  in  the  case  of  the  triacetyl  derivatives  of  methane  and  as  a 
result  certain  abnormalities  appear.  Thus  the  /3-form  dissolves  more 
readily  than  the  a-form  in  sodium  carbonate  solution  even  though  the 
former  is  neutral  while  the  latter  is  acid  in  character.  Moreover  since 
both  modifications  show  acid  properties  the  phenomenon  of  desmo- 
tropism  extends  also  to  their  salts.    L.  Knorr^  closely  followed  the 

iBer.,  20,  2933(1887). 

sBer.,  28,  767  (1895);  Annalen  der  Chemie,  291,  147  (1896);  812,  34  (1900). 

s  Annalen  der  Chemie,  293,  70  (1896);  308,  133  (1898);  806,  332  (1899). 
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publications  of  Claisen  and  WisUccnns  with  several  papers  which 
helped  to  clear  up  mooted  questions  in  the  matter  of  nomenclature. 

Recent  work  by  Michael  *  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  more  compUcated  type  of  isomerism,  in  the  case  of  ethyl  formyl- 
phenylacetate,  than  is  expressed  structurally  by  the  enol  and  keto 
forms  alone.  He  finds  that  the  /3-ester  described  by  Wislicenus  as 
melting  at  70°  is  not  a  homogeneous  substance  and  is  a  mixture  consisting 
of  25  per  cent  of  the  j3-modification  melting  at  40°,  and  75  per  cent  of  a 
third  7-form  to  which  is  assigned  a  melting  point  of  100°.  According 
to  Michael  we  are  dealing  here  with  a-(liquid),  jS-  and  7-modifications  of 
ethyl  formylphenylacetate  and  all  these  are  monomeric  modifications  of 
the  6noWorm.  Fuller  ^  has  made  an  examination  of  the  behavior  of 
these  three  forms  of  this  ester  and  studied  their  behavior  in  twenty-four 
different  solvents.  His  work  shows  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
dielectric  constants  of  solvents  and  their  isomcrizing  power.  That  the 
a-modification  of  ethyl  formylphenylacetate  is  to  be  assigned  a  ketone 
structure  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  interacts  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride  to  form  a  jS-dichlor  derivative  as  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing equation :  ^ 

OCH.CH(CnH6)COOC2H6+PCl5  ->  Cl2CH.CH(G(jH5)COOC2H6. 

Very  complicated  isomeric  relationships  have  been  discovered  as 
the  result  of  the  investigation  of  dibenzoyl  and  diacetyl  succinic  esters, 
since  in  addition  to  stereoisomers,  structural  isomers  are  formed  which 
are  convertible  into  each  other: 

OH 


CoH5C=C  COOC2H5  CgHsCX  ) .  CH  COOCaHg 

I  and  I 

C6H5C=C  COOC2H6  CgHsCO  .  CH  COOC2H5 


A 


IH 
OH 


CH.,C==CCOOC2H5  CHsCOCH  C'OOC2H5 

I  and  I 

CH3r=C  •  COOC2H5  CH3CO  •  CH  •  CX)OC2H5 


OH 


'  Annalcn  dor  Chcmic,  391,  235  (1912), 
"  Annalen  dcr  Chemie,  391,  275  (1012). 
» Wislicenus,  Ber.,  61,  1366  (1918). 
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Two  somewhat  similar  aoetylangelica  lactones, 

OH 
CH3C=CHC=CCH3     and      CH3C=CH  •  CH— COCH3 
CO  O CO 


i 


have  also  been  discovered  and  show  the  characteristic  properties  of 
enol  and  keto  isomers.  Examples  of  this  type  of  isomerism  continue 
to  be  discovered,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  refer  to  more  than  a  few 
representative  types  in  this  text. 

Until  quite  recently  desmotropic  forms  had  not  been  isolated  in  the 
isatin  series.  R.  Pmnmerer/  however,  claims  to  have  succeeded  in 
separating  two  isomeric  modifications  of  the  anil  of  isatin,  first  pre- 
pared by  Sandmeyer,  which  he  regards  as  the  lactam  and  lactim  modifi- 
cations respectively.  These  desmotropic  substances  are  convertible 
one  into  the  other  and  are  represented  structurally  by  the  following 
formulas: 

/'N NH  /\ nN 

V     yv     JC=N-C0H5  fy    Jv     JCNH'CeHs 

CO  CO 

l8atin-2-anil  l0atin-2-aiulide 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  rare  case  of  amidine  isomerism  rather  than 
one  involving  true  lactim  and  lactam  modifications  ( — N=C-OH  and 
NHCO)  and  it  still  remains  to  be  established  whether  the  correct 
explanation  of  their  desmotropic  properties  has  been  given.^  Desmo- 
tropic forms  of  phenylnitromethane  have  also  been  discovered  by 
Hantzsch  and  Schultze.^    These  substances  correspond  to  the  formulas 

C6H5CH=Nr^  and         CeHgCHzN/^ 

and  will  be  referred  to  in  detail  later. 

Although  a  great  variety  of  structural  isomers  containing  the  atomic 
grouping  — COCH —  have  been  prepared,  it  has  been  possible  in 

»Ber.,  44,  338(1911). 

» Wheeler  and  Johnson,  Am.  Chcm.  Jour.,  81,  577  (1904).    See  also  Meldola, 
Eyre,  and  Lane,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  83,  1185  (1903);  85,  1592  (1904). 
'  Ber.,  29,  699,  2251  (1896). 
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almost  every  instance  to  convert  one  modification  into  the  other.  It 
thus  happens  that  although  the  atomic  expressions 

— COH  — C=0  — COH  — C=»0 

II  ^  I  and  also  ||  ^         | 

>C  >CH  — N  — NH 

were  originally  used  to  represent  only  the  end  phases  of  atomic  move- 
ments operating  within  one  and  the  same  substance,  they  are  now 
employed  to  represent  different  chemical  individuals,  albeit  these  must 
be  assumed  to  be  so  closely  related  as  to  pass  readily  from  one  into  the 
other.  Baeyer's  labile  and  so-called  "  pseudoforms  "  are  in  terms  of 
this  conception  actually  capable  of  exiotence.  In  order  to  honor 
Baeyer,  Claisen  proposed  the  substitution  of  the  term  "  pseudomerism  " 
for  tautomerism.  Pseudomerism  might,  he  suggested,  be  either 
absolute  or  relative,  the  former  covering  those  cases  where  only  one 
substance  is  known  and  the  latter,  cases  where  two  distinct  modifications 
have  been  isolated.^  It  has  also  been  suggested  by  von  Pechmann^ 
that  the  expression  tautomerism  might  itself  very  well  be  qualified  by 
the  adjectives  "  functional  *'  and  "  virtual."  Functional  tautomerism 
may  be  used  to  designate  structural  differences  between  two  isomeric 
modifications  where  these  are  characterized  by  marked  chemical 
differences,  such  as  acid  and  neutral  properties,  etc.  Examples  of  this 
are  to  be  found  among  the  various  enol-keto  and  lactim-lactam  modi- 
fications which  have  just  been  considered.  Virtual  tautomerism,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  applied  to  cases  where  both  isomeric  forms 
possess  the  same  constitution,  as  for  example,  among  the  amidine  and 
diazoamido  compounds. 

Accepted  nomenclature  at  the  present  time  follows  neither  of  the 
above  suggestions  but  is  founded  upon  proposals  made  by  Knorr  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  terms  desmotropism 
and  tautomerism  are  both  retained,  the  former  being  used  to  designate 
actual  cases  of  structural  isomerism,  where  one  modification  has  been 
observed  to  pass  readily  into  the  other  as  the  result  of  the  transposition 
of  the  hydrogen  atom  and  a  redistribution  of  affinities  within  the  mole- 
cule. For  example,  the  two  isomeric  modifications  of  acetyldibenzoyl 
methane  (a  and  /3  forms)  are  desmotropic  substances.  The  term  tauto- 
merism, on  the  other  hand,  is  used  to  designate  cases  where  the  separa- 
tion of  the  desmotropic  varieties  has  not  actually  been  realized  and 
where  one  and  the  same  substance  reacts  in  the  sense  of  two  or  more 
structural   formulas  to  give   derivatives   which  are  isomeric.^     EJven 

»  Annalen  der  Chemie,  291,  46  (1896). 

«Ber.,  28,  876(1895). 

» Tafel,  Zeitschr.  Elektrochemie,  23,  60  (1917). 
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these  two  terms  do  not,  however,  cover  all  varieties  of  this  class  of 
phenomena. 

The  relationship  represented  by  the  atomic  groupings 


C— OH 

— C=0    1 

c 

and 

>CH 

is  frequently  very  complicated  and  the  conditions  which  govern  the 
transformation  of  one  isomer  into  the  other  are  in  many  cases  not 
thoroughly  imderstood.  Usually  one  form  is  much  less  stable  than  the 
other  and  tends  to  rearrange  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  the  two  substances 


CH3COH 

CeHsCOH 

and 

C(COC6Hfi)2 

C(COC6H5)2 

the  former  rearranges  into  the  corresponding  keio  modification  only 
after  weeks,  while  the  latter  undergoes  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  The  nature  of  the  substance  seems  to  be  a 
decided  factor  in  transformations  of  this  type.  Temperature  repre- 
sents another  important  factor.    Thus: 


CH3COH 

(COC6H6)2 


4. 


rearranges  into  the  corresponding  keto  form  in  a  few  minutes  at  90° 
instead  of  requiring  several  weeks  as  is  the  case  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. 

Since  these  and  similar  rearrangements  take  place  in  organic  solvents 
an  eJBFort  has  been  made  by  Claisen,  W.  Wislicenus,  Kurt  H.  Meyer, 
L.  Knorr  and  others  to  follow  them  quantitatively.  This  has  been 
possible  because  of  the  well-known  fact  that  enol  modifications  of 
desmotropic  substances  give  color  reactions  with  ferric  chloride  while 
the  corresponding  keto  forms  do  not.  In  the  case  of  ethyl  formyl- 
phenylacetate  Wislicenus  made  the  observation  that  when  solu- 
tions of  equal  volume  but  of  diflferent  concentrations  were  treated 
with  equal  small  quantities  of  ferric  chloride  the  intensity  of  the  colora- 
tion varied  with  the  concentration  of  the  enol  form.  He  also  noted 
that  when  equal  quantities  (a)  of  the  pure  enol  and  (b)  of  the  pure  keto 
modification  were  dissolved  in  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  treated 

*  Wislicenus,  "Ijber  Tautomerie."    Ahrens'  Sammlimg  chcm.  u.  chem.-techn 
Vortrage,  2,  232  (1898). 
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with  ferric  chloride,  the  intensity  of  coloration  became  ultimately  the 
same  in  both  cases.  This  happened,  of  course,  only  after  the  lapse  of  a 
period  of  time  since  the  immediate  effect  of  adding  ferric  chloride  was 
quite  different  for  the  two  solutions,  a  becoming  at  once  intensely 
colored  while  b  remained  colorless.  The  conclusion  seems  obvious 
that  in  alcohol  solution  both  phases  coexist  in  a  condition  of  dynamic 
equilibrium.  Equilibrium  in  such  a  system  depends  in  general  upon 
the  nature  of  the  solvent,  the  temperature,  and  the  concentration.  It 
has  been  observed,  for  example,  ili&i. labile  modifications  of  desmotropic 
substances  may  be  crystallized  imchanged  from  certain  solvents  even 
when  the  solutions  have  been  warmed,  and  that  under  these  circum- 
stances and  within  definite  limits  of  temperature,  only  one  single  modi- 
fication exists.  In  other  solvents  both  forms  coexist  at  the  same  tem- 
perature and  in  such  cases  Solution  must  involve  a  reversible  reaction, 
as  for  example. 


CeHfiCOH  CeHsCO 

(COC6H6)2        ^  CH(COC6H6)2 


I 


This  finally  results  in  a  condition  of  equilibrium  which  varies  with  the 
temperature.  In  the  case  of  ethyl  formylphenylacetate,  increase  in 
concentration  favors  the  enol  modification. 

The  application  of  colorimetric  methods^  to  the  approximate 
determination  of  the  relative  amounts  of  the  enol  and  keto  present  in 
various  solvents  led  W.  Wislicenus  to  conclude  that  at  room  temperature 
solutions  in  methyl  alcohol  contain  only  ketOj  in  chloroform  and  in 
benzene  only  enol,  while  solutions  in  ethyl  alcohol  and  ether  contain 
both  modifications  in  equilibrium.  These  facts  suggested  the  arrange- 
ment of  various  solvents  in  a  series  showing  the  respective  influence 
which  each  exercised  upon  the  condition  of  equilibrium  in  chemical 
systems  of  the  type : 

Enol  ^  Keto. 

Such  an  arrangement  was  found  to  coincide  in  general  with  that  repre- 
senting the  dissociation  constants  of  these  solvents.  Since,  moreover, 
dissociation  and  dielectric  constants  form  parallel  series,  the  relation 
of  equilibrium  constants  to  the    latter  is  obvious.     Wislicenus  ^  has 

1  Annalon  der  Chcmie,  291,  179  (1896);  K.  Meyer,  Ber.,  44,  2725;  Knorr,  ibid., 
2772  (1911). 

« Annalen  der  Chemie,  379,  249  (1911). 
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claimed  quite  recently  that  similar  relationships  exist  in  the  case  of 
Biich  solvents  as  the  indifferent  hydrocarbons,  chloroform,  and  alcohols, 
but  no  general  statement,  covering  the  case  of  all  solvents  can  be  made. 
It  has  indeed  been  demonstrated  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  of 
Michael  and  Hibbert,'  Dimroth,^  Kurt  H.  Meyer^  and  others,  that,  at 
least,  in  certain  instances  it  is  quite  impossible  to  establish  such  rela^ 
tionshipB. 

Michael  and  Hibbert  studied  the  behavior  of  dibenzoyluiethanc  and 
ethyl  diacetylsuccinate  in  solution  in  a  greater  numl)er  of  solvents  than 
had  previously  been  compared.  These  substances  are  particularly 
adapted  to  this  sort,  of  investigation  since  in  Iwjth  cases  the  presence  of 
the  end  and  keto  modifications  in  the  reaction  mixture  can  be  readily 
and  almost  quantitatively  determined.  The  results  obtained  by  them 
show  that: 

1.  No  simple  relationship  exists  between  the  dielectric  constant, 
power  of  dissociation,  association  factor,  heat  of  vaporization,  or 
tautomerizing  energy*  of  oi^aaic  solvents  and  their  respective  rates  of 
isomerizatjon. 

2.  The  rate  and  the  limit  of  isomerization  in  organic  solvents  are 
independent  of  each  other  and  the  latter  does  not  stand  in  any  simple 
relationship  to  the  above  physical  constant's. 

3.  The  power  of  isomerisiation  of  an  organic  solvent  is  not  a  con- 
1  stant  property  but  varies  with  the  character  of  the  desmotropic  sub- 
I  Btanca.  Thus  the  same  solvent  may  at  times  enolize  and  at  times 
I  ketoize  in  very  different  degrees. 

I        Michael  and  Hibbert  not  only  concluded  that  no  relationship  exists 

rbetween  the  power  of  isomerization  and   the  physical   constants   of 

I  organic  solvents,  but  they  also  regarded  it  as  highly  improbable  that 

I  dectrolytic  dissociation  plays  any  part  in  the  replacement  of  hydrogen 

I  which  is  bound  to  carbon  by  other  radicals.     According  to  Michael, 

F  chemical  forces  are  at  work,  along  with  other  influences,  in  the  process 

of  desmotropic  rearrangements  in  solution.     He  assumes  that  complex 

and  unstable  addition  products  are  formed,  as  the  result  of  interaction 

between  the  molecules  of  the  solvent  and  of  the  solute,  and  that  this 

involves  a  constant  interchange  between  the  free  and  bound  moleculee 

■Ber.,  41,  1080  (1908). 
•AnnaJen  der  Chemie,  377,  131  (1910). 
'  Annalrit  der  rhemio,  380,  22ti  (liill). 
I         ■  Bmhl  deaignat«8  this  as  "  Medialenergie,"  Z«it«cbr.  physikal.  Chemie,  30,  42 

Lorn). 
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of  the  solvent.  If  now  the  alteration  of  this  complex,  as  for  example, 
the  transformation  of 

[Keto+solvent]  ^  [Enol+solvent], 

is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  entropy  it  follows  that  solution  in  this 
particular  solvent  will  result  in  isomerization,  the  degree  of  isomeriza- 
tion  depending  upon  the  relative  increase  in  entropy  in  any  given  case. 
This  in  turn  depends  collectively  upon  the  total  change  suffered  by  the 
various  physical  and  chemical  forces  taking  a  part  in  the  transformation. 
It  seems  very  questionable  under  these  circumstances  whether  a  simple 
relationship  between  any  given  physical  constant  of  a  solvent  and  its 
power  of  isomcrization  can  ever  be  estabUshed.^ 

O.  Dimroth  and  Kurt  H.  Meyer  have  brought  forward  even  more 
exact  evidence  to  show  that  the  rates  of  isomerization  of  organic  sol- 
vents are  in  no  way  paralleled  by  their  respective  dielectric  constants.^ 
While  according  to  these  investigations  the  rate  of  isomerization  does 
imdoubtedly  depend  upon  the  natiue  of  the  solvent,  the  relation  is  far 
from  being  as  simple  as  was  originally  supposed.  Not  one,  but  many 
factors  determine  the  influence  which  a  given  solvent  will  exercise  upon 
the  rate  of  isomerization  of  desmotropic  substances  dissolved  in  it. 
Among  these  solubility  seems  to  play  an  important  part. 

O.  Dimroth  ^  made  a  number  of  quantitative  determinations  in  differ- 
ent solvents  of  the  rate  of  the  rearrangement  expressed  below:    By  com- 

C6H5  CONHCeHs 


/^\  I  'N 


HOC        N 


CH3OOCC N  COOCH3 

Methyl  phenyltriaxolone  carbozylate  Anilide  of  methyl  duisomaloiutte 

paring  the  solubility  number  found  in  each  case  with  the  numbers  repre- 
senting the  solubility  of  the  acid  and  neutral  forms  respectively  in  the 
given  solvent  he  discovered  that  the  rate  of  change  of  the  acid  into  the 
neutral  ester  was  influenced  by  the  solubility  of  the  former,  viz.,  the 
greater  the  solubility  the  slower  became  the  rate  of  isomerization. 
Solubility  and  rate  of  isomerization  are,  however,  only  approximately 
inversely  proportional,  since  other  influences  which  are  not  as  yet 
understood  make  themselves  felt  in  this  process. 

^Ber,  41,  1091  (1908). 

2  Annalen  der  Chcmie,  399,  91  (1913). 

'  Annalen  der  Chemie,  377,  131  (1910). 
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The  effect  of  the  solvent  upon  the  condition  of  equilibrium  must 
now  be  considered  in  detail  since  in  one  and  the  same  solvent  two 
reciprocal  reactions  have  frequently  been  observed.  This  effect  has 
been  analyzed  by  van't  Hoff,^  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  dependent 
upon  two  factors.  Each  of  the  reciprocal  reactions  may  be  supposed 
to  be  influenced  equally  by  what  may  be  called  the  contact  action 
of  solvent  and  solute.  The  second  factor  which  influences  the  course 
of  the  reaction  is,  however,  specific  in  character,  and  depends  in  some 
way  upon  the  relative  aflSnity  of  the  solvent  for  each  of  the  two  modifica- 
tions. The  effect  of  this  factor  is  therefore  different  in  the  case  of  each 
of  the  desmotropic  forms,  and,  according  to  Dinaroth,  depends  upon  the 
relative  solubility  of  the  isomers  in  the  given  solvent.  This  relation 
may  be  expressed  by  a  modification  of  van't  Hoff 's  equation : 


where  Ca  and  Cb  represent  the  respective  concentrations  of  the  desmo- 
tropic modifications  A  and  B^  and  where  La  and  Lb  represent  the 
solubiUties  of  these  substances.  G  is  a  constant  which  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  solvent  and  which  Dinaroth  calls  the  absolute  equihb- 
rium  constant.  Two  desmotropic  forms  are  therefore  in  equihbrium 
with  each  other  in  a  given  solvent  if  the  ratio  of  their  concentrations 
equals  the  ratio  of  their  solubilities  multiplied  by  the  constant  G? 
The  value  of  this  constant  may  be  calculated  if  the  solubilities  of  the 
two  substances  and  the  concentration  of  their  equilibrium  mixture  is 
known: 

(^=7^ 7 — 

Since  this  value  is  different  for  different  substances  it  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  any  given  tautomeric 
compound. 

Dimroth  has  determined  the  value  of  G  for  the  desmotropic  modi- 
fications of  benzoyl  camphor 


OH 

<CH  •  COCeHs  •C==C  •  CoHs 

I  ^     CsHiZ  I 

CO  \co 


*  "Vorlesungen  iiber  theoret.  und  physikal.  Chemie,"  2d  edition,  Vol.  I,  pp.  217 
and  following. 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie,  377,  134  (1910). 
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in  solution  in  a  number  of  different  solvents.  Both  the  enol  and  keto 
forms  of  this  substance  may  be  readily  obtained  in  a  pure  crystalline  con- 
dition and  isomerize  slowly  enough  to  make  solubility  determinations 
possible.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


Solvent 


Ether 

Ethyl  acetate . , 
Ethyl  alcohol .  . 
Methyl  alcohol 
Acetone 


Ce 
Ck 


87.2 

12.8 
66.5 

33  5 
62.6 

37^4 
46.5 

53.5 
46  0 

54.0 


6.81 


=  1.98 


=  1.67 


=0.869 


=  0.852 


Lb 
Lk 


12.86 
2.012 

=6.39 

12.79 
7.05 

=  1.81 

2.02 
1.31 

=  1.57 

1.49 
1.99 

=0.748 

11.69 

=  0.80 

14.53 


r— —  — 

'CkLs 


1.06 
1.09 
1.06 
1.15 
1.06 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  values  calculated  for  G  agree  closely  and 
fall  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  The  law  has,  of  course, 
been  found  to  hold  in  other  similar  cases.^ 

This  work  was  followed  by  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  influ- 
ence which  the  substitution  of  Ri,  R2  and  R3  has  upon  equilibrium  in 
the  system 


<R2 
R3 


RiC(OH)=C 


< 


R2 
R3 


In  developing  the  problem  Kurt  H.  Meyer  ^  studied  the  condition  of 
equilibrium  in  the  case  of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  methyl  benzoylacetate  and 
acetylacctone.  Fusion  mixtures  of  the  desmotropic  modifications  of 
these  substances  were  examined  and  also  their  solutions  in  different 
solvents,  and  in  each  instance  the  percentage  of  enol  present  in  the 
equilibrium  mixture  was  detennincd.  These  results  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


»  Annalon  der  Chomie,  377,  134  (1910);  399,  93  (1913), 
»  Ber.,  46,  2846  (1912);  47,  826,  832,  837  (1914). 
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Solvent 

Temp. 

Ethyl 

Methyl 

Acetyl- 

°C. 

Acetoacetate 

Benzoylacetate 

acetone 

Water 

0 
20 

0.4 
1.1 

0.8 
2.8 

19 

Formic  acid 

48 

Acetic  acid 

20 

5.7 

14.0 

74 

Methyl  alcohol 

0 

6.9 

13.4 

72 

Liquid  mixture 

20 

7.4 

16.7 

76 

Chloroform 

20 

8.2 

15.3 

79 

Ethyl  alcohol 

0 

12.7 

26.0 

84 

Benzene 

20 
20 

18.0 
48.0 

31.0 
69.0 

85 

Hexane 

92 

The  figures  are  significant  because  they  show  the  same  general  variation 
in  the  case  of  all  three  substances.  In  other  words,  the  different  solvents 
appear  to  have  much  the  same  influence  upon  the  condition  of  equi- 
librium in  the  case  of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  methyl  benzoylacetate,  and 
acetylacetone,  respectively.  This  is  even  more  apparent  when  figures 
representing  the  equihbrium  constants  are  compared.  These  values 
may  be  readily  calculated  from  those  which  have  just  been  given  and 
will  be  found  in  the  following  table: 


Solvent 

Ethyl 
Acetoacetate 

Methyl 
Benzoylacetate 

Acetyl- 
acetone 

Water 

0.004 

0.011 

0.061 

0.074 

0.079 

0.089 

0.15 

0.22 

0.9 

0.008 

0.028 

0.16 

0.16 

0.20 

0.19 

0  35 

0.45 

2  2 

0.24 

Formic  acid 

0.9 

Acetic  acid 

2.8 

Methyl  alcohol 

2.6 

TJniiid  mixt-iirfi 

3.2 

Chloroform 

3.8 

Ethvl  alcohol 

5.3 

Benzene 

5.7 

Hexane 

12.0 

Ver>'  interesting  relationships  are  at  once  apparent.  If  the  equilibrium 
constants  for  the  three  substances  in  first  one  and  then  another  of  the 
given  solvents  are  compared,  it  will -be  observed  that  a  rough  ratio  is 
maintained.  For  example,  the  value  for  methyl  benzoylacetate  is 
approximately  2.2  times  as  great  as  that  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  in  the 
same  solvent,  while  that  of  acetylacetone  is  30-40  times  as  great.  If, 
therefore,  the  equilibrium  constant  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  in  a  given 
solvent  is  known,  that  of  methyl  benzoylacetate  in  the  same  solvent 
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may  be  roughly  calculated  by  multiplying  by  2.2.  And,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  if  the  equilibrium  constant  of  a  given  desmotropic 
substance  in  a  given  solvent  is  known,  its  condition  when  dissolved  in 
other  solvents  may  be  predicted  with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy.^ 

As  a  result  of  his  investigation  of  the  equilibrium  constants  of  ben- 
zoylcamphor  in  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol,  O.  Dimroth  formulated  the 
following  rule  in  regard  to  equihbrium  relationships.^  If  a  represents 
the  equilibrium  constant  for  ethyl  acetoacetate  in  a  given  solvent  (I), 
n-a  the  equilibrium  constant  in  a  second  solvent  (II)  and  m-a,  that  in 
a  third  (III)  and  if,  further,  b  and  c  represent  respectively  the  equihbrium 
constants  of  methyl  benzoylacetate  and  acetylacetone  in  the  first  sol- 
vent, it  follows  that  the  equilibrium  constants  of  the  last  two  substances 
in  the  second  and  third  solvents  will  be  n-6,  m-b  and  n-Cf  m-c, 
respectively. 

In  other  words  it  is  possible  to  express  the  general  relationships 
noted  in  the  preceding  table  in  the  following  way: 


Solvent 

Ethyl 
Acetoacetate 

Methyl 
Benzoylacetate 

Acetylacetone 

I 

II 
III 

a 
n-a 
m-a 

1 

b 
n-b 
m-b 

c 

fl'C 
lU'C 

where  a,  6,  and  c  represent  the  ratios 

Concentration  of  Enol       t^     .,i    •  .     . 

== — -: rTj^  j^   =   Equilibnum  constant 

Concentration  of  Keto 


in  the  case  of  the  three  substances,  respectively, 
that 

79-  m  II  =  n-77-  m  1 


From  this  it  follows 


and  that,  therefore,  the  value  of  n  depends  not  upon  the  character  of 
Ri,  R2,  or  R3  in  ethyl  acetoacetate,  methyl  benzoylacetate,  and  acetyl- 
acetone, respectively,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  solvent.  This  rela- 
tionship is,  of  course,  not  quantitatively  exact,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
approximately  correct,  and,  according  to  Kurt  H.  Meyer,  demonstrates 
that  the  influence  of  constitution  upon  the  condition  of  equilibrium  in 
such  systems  is  negligible. 

iBer.,  46,  2847  (1912). 

2  Annalen  dcr  Chemie,  399,  96  (1913). 
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Meyer  has  found  that  G = 0.09  in  the  case  of  ethyl  acetoacetate.  He 
also  discovered  that  equiUbrium  in  solutions  of  ethyl  acetoacetate 
depends  upon  the  concentration.  These  observations  will  be  referred 
to  again  later  in  the  chapter. 

L.  Knorr  has  also  investigated  the  eflfect  of  heating  and  of  solution 
upon  equilibrium  in  the  case  of  ethyl  diacetylsuccinate.  He  found  that 
while  the  anti  modification,  melting  at  68°, 

CH3COCH.COOC2H5 
CH3CO.CH.COOC2H5 

gives  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  at  ordinary  temperatures  nor 
after  heating  for  five  minutes  at  65°,  it  nevertheless  gives  an  immediate 
coloration  at  its  melting  point,  thus  showing  that  rearrangement  of  the 
keio  to  the  enol  modification  takes  place  at  this  temperature.  Similar 
observations  have  been  made  in  the  case  of  other  desmotropic  sub- 
stances, so  that  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  fusion  is  frequently  accom- 
panied by  intramolecular  rearrangement.  This  has  suggested  to  Knorr 
the  possibility  that  in  such  cases  the  phenomena  of  fusion  (and  there- 
fore the  melting  point)  are  actually  rearrangement  phenomena  and 
involve  chemical  as  well  as  physical  changes. 

In  still  other  instances  rearrangement  has  been  observed  to  begin 
at  temperatures  above  the  melting  point.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  such  cases  one  of  the  desmotropic  modifications  is  stable  at  low 
temperatures  and  that  increase  in  temperature  leads  to  a  point  at 
which  it  ceases  to  be  stable  and  tends  to  rearrange  wholly  or  in  part 
into  its  corresponding  isomer.  The  temperatures  at  which  desmotropic 
substances  cease  to  be  stable  are  referred  to  by  Knorr  as  the  "  limits 
of  stability."^  These  limits  may  or  may  not  correspond  to  the  melting 
points.  Indeed  observation  shows  that  they  vary  considerably.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  the  /3-  and  7-diacetyl  succinic  esters,  for  example,  the 
limits  of  stabiUty  correspond  to  the  melting  points  of  the  substances, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  jS-dibenzoyl  succinic  ester, 

H 


CeHsOOC— C— COOC2H6 
H6C2OOC— C— COCeHs 

Annalen  der  Chemie,  293,  88  (1896) 
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there  is  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  at  128°-130°  which  represents 
the  melting  point  of  the  substance,  although  brief  heating  at  170® 
produces  enolization.    On  the  other  hand  7-ethyl  dibenzoyl  succinate 

H 
CeHfiCO— C— COOC2H5 

CeHsCO— C— COOC2H5 

I 
H 

which  melts  at  75°,  shows  a  tendency  to  enolize  after  short  heating  at 
150°-160®.  The  ketone  ester  obtjiined  by  condensation  of  mesityloxide 
with  diethyl  oxalate 

(CH3)2C  =  CH  •  COCH2COCOOC2H6 

which  melts  at  59°-60°,  isomerizes  only  at  130°. 

Knorr  assumes  that  in  these  and  similar  cases  enoUzation  begins  at 
the  melting  point  of  the  substances,  although  this  cannot  be  demon- 
strated experimentally.  He  explained  the  equilibrium  relationships 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  case  of  Claisen's  desmotropes  by 
supposing  that  the  limits  of  stabihty  of  the  enol  form, 

CH3  •  COH 

II 

C(COC6H5)2 

which  melts  at  10r-102°,  are  80°-90°,  while  those  of  the  keto  form, 

CH3CO 

;H(C0C6H5)2 


i> 


which  melts  at  107°-110°,  arc  about  110°.  On  these  assumptions  it 
follows  that  below  90°  both  dcsmotropic  modifications  may  be  regarded 
as  stable  and  capable  of  existing  side  by  side;  between  90°  and  110° 
the  enol  form  is  labile,  the  keto  stable;  and  above  110°  both  forms  are 
labile.  In  this  last  case  neither  form  is  capable  of  maintaining  an 
independent  existence  since  each  tends  to  pass  into  the  other  and  a 
condition  of  equilibrium  between  the  two  is  established  which  is  anal- 
ogous in  character  to  that  which  is  observed  in  connection  with  solution 
phenomena. 
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Equilibrium  mixtures,  the  composition  of  which  varies  with  changes 
in  temperature,  arc  referred  to  by  Knorr  as  "  allelotropic  mixtures." 
In  other  words,  an  allelotropic  mixture  is  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  two 
desmotropic  substances  which  mutually  rearrange  each  into  the  other. 
From  a  consideration  of  energy  relations  it  is  obvious  that  allelotropism 
is  possible  only  in  the  case  of  Uquids  or  of  dissolved  substances.^ 

The  phenomena  of  allelotropism  may  be  readily  interpreted  in  terms 
of  C.  Laar's  hypothesis.  Assuming  that  both  enol  and  keto  modifica- 
tions are  continually  changing  one  into  the  other  and  that  in  a  given 
interval  of  time  the  amoimts  of  each  which  undergo  change  are  equal, 
it  follows  that  a  condition  of  equilibrium  must  result  from  the  fusion 
as  well  as  from  the  solution  of  the  substance.  Changes  in  temperature 
will  bring  about  conditions  which  favor  one  form  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  so  that  ultimately  a  temperature  must  be  reached  at  which  one 
form  will  so  predominate  in  the  mixture  as  to  make  the  presence  of  the 
other  negUgible  and  even  incapable  of  experimental  demonstration. 
Baeyer's  term  "  pseudo-form  "  is  employed  by  Knorr  to  denote  this 
almost  completely  eclipsed  modification.  According  to  this  conception 
the  pseudo-form  represents  the  limit  of  allelotropism. 

Acetylangelica  lactone  exists,  for  example,  in  two  distinct  forms, 

OH 

CH3C=€H .  C=C  •  CHa  CH3C=CH  •  CH  •  COCH3 

I              I                        ^^^1                 I  I 

O CO  O CO 

Enol  (molting  at  03*»)  Keto  (melting  at  177-180**) 

These  two  forms  readily  pass  into  each  other  and  therefore  represent  a 
typical  case  of  desmotropism.  Each  is  partially  isomerized  on  solution 
in  hot  alcohol,  benzene,  acetone,  and  ethyl  acetate,  and  the  resulting 
mixture  is  found  to  contain  lx)th  modifications  in  proportions  which 
are  constant  for  any  given  temperature,  but  which  vary  for  different 
temperatures.  These  solutions  obviously  contain  allelotropic  mixtui'es 
of  the  two  acetylangelica  lactones.  Such  mixtures  may  also  be  obtained 
})y  heating  the  A'^^o-modification  at  temperatures  above  its  melting 
point.  If,  however,  the  ketone  is  distilled  under  diminished  pressure  it 
practically  disappears  and  must,  therefore,  l)e  regarded  as  having  passed 
into  the  pseud  of orvi  of  acetylangelica-lactone.      To  recapitulate: 

1.  Desmotropism  may  be  regarded  as  a  special  form  of  structural 
isomerism  where  the  difference  in  the  properties  of  any  two  substances 
depend  upon  a  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  a  hydrogen  atom  in 

'  Compare  Schaum,  Ber.,  31, 1964  (1898);  also  "Die  Arten  der  Isomeric,"  Habili- 
tationsschrift  Marburg. 
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the  molecule.  It  is  observed  in  the  ease  of  substances  in  the  solid  state. 
Thus  the  isomeric  triacylme  thanes, 

CH3COH  CH3CO 

II  and  I 

C  •  (COCoH5)2  CH .  (COCoH5)2 

may  exist  independently  of  each  other  below,  but  never  above  80**. 
The  fact  that  one  modification  does  in  time  pass  over  into  the  other  is 
explained  by  Knorr  as  due  to  the  presence  of  minute  traces  of  some 
solvent.^ 

2.  Tautomerism  is  the  phenomenon  observed  when  one  and  the 
same  substance  reacts  in  two  senses — viz.,  as  enol  and  keto.  In 
such  cases,  however,  the  two  forms  have  never  been  separated.  The 
phenomenon  occurs  in  connection  with  substances  in  both  the  solid  and 
the  liquid  state.  If  the  substance  is  a  solid,  even  though  it  reacts  in 
two  senses,  it  itself  must  be  regarded  as  having  a  perfectly  definite 
structure  and  as  representing  either  the  enol  or  keto  modification. 
This  is  in  agreement  with  Baeyer's  conception,  but  in  contradiction  to 
that  of  C.  Laar.  If  the  tautomeric  substance  is  a  liquid  it  must  in 
general  be  regarded  as  representing  an  allelotropic  mixture.  Such  a 
mixture  may  be  of  two  types:  (a)  where  both  enol  and  keto  modifica- 
tions are  present  and  where  their  presence  may  be  experimentally 
demonstrated;  (6)  where  the  conditions  of  temperature,  etc.,  favor 
one  form  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  so  that  the  presence  of  only  one 
of  the  two  possible  modifications  can  be  experimentally  demonstrated. 
Such  a  condition  is  referred  to  as  pseudomerism  and  represents  the 
extreme  limit  of  allelotropism. 

Mixtures  of  solid  dcsmotropic  substances  must  not  be  confused  with 
allelotropic  mixtures.  Examples  of  the  latter  class  are  recorded  in  the 
following  table: 


Acetyl  benzoylmethane 
Mesityloxide  oxalic  ester 
Tribenzovlmethane 
p-Broml>enzoyl-dibenzoylmethane 
Ethyl  diacetylsuccinate 
Ethyl  dibenzoylsuccinate 
Ethyl  acetoacetate,  etc. 


When  present  in 
fluid    condition 
and  in  solution. 


To  this  list  may  be  added  ethyl  formylphenylacetate,  if,  according 
to  Knorr,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  consisting  of  large  quantities 
of  the  a  and  small  quantities  of  the  /3  form  in  equilibrium  with  each 
other.2 

» Annalen  dor  Chomie,  313,  147  (1900). 

*  Annalcn  dcr  Chcmie,  396,  340  (1899);  313,  141  (1900). 
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Pseudomerisni  is  tiiiiited  to  cases  of  tautonicrism  where  ooly  one 
form,  whether  enol  or  keto,  may  be  experiment ailj'  demonstrated. 
Illustrationa  are  to  be;  found  in  benzoyl  diacetyl  inethane,  p-brom  ben- 
zoyl acetone  and  the  anhydride  of  diacetyl  succinic  acid  and  itfi  ester. 
These  subataiicea  arc  known  only  in  the  enol  form.  The  correspond- 
ing ketones  have  not  l>een  isolated  in  solid  condition  and  do  not  appear 
to  lie  formed  when  the  substances  are  either  fused  or  dissolved. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  the  relative  amounts  of  the  etiol 
and  keto  modifications  which  are  present  in  allelotropic  mixtures  is 
natnmlly  of  the  greatest  importance.  This  task  is  the  more  complicated 
and  difficult  because  of  the  fact  that  the  eqiiUibrium  relationships  in 
such  systems  are  extremely  sensitive  to  changes  in  temperature  and 
to  the  action  of  different  solvents,  catalytic  agents,  etc.  If,  for  example, 
the  enol  modification  reacts  with  ferric  chloride,  an  iron  enolate, 
FeClz-R  (where  R  represents  the  enol  residue)  is  formed  and  at  the 
same  time  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free.  This  acid  in 
concentrated  form  can  materially  alter  the  condition  of  equilibrium 
even  in  the  very  short  sjjace  of  time  required  for  the  color  change.  It 
has  also  been  discovered  that  ferric  chloride  itself  acts  directly  as  a 
catalyst  and  in  the  case  of  ethyl  acetoacetatc,  for  example,  brings 
about  the  eiiolization  of  the  keto  form.  In  this  particular  case  the 
quantity  of  eno/  which  formsdependsupon  the  quantity  of  ferric  chloride 

I  which  is  used,  but  is  not,  however,  directly  pro|Kirtionai  to  it.'     These 

,  errors  in  experimentation  have  Ijeen  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  employ- 
ing various  artifices  and  in  parfieiilar  by  working  at  low  temperatures. 
L.  Knorr^,  in  co-operation  with  11.  Schuliert,  has  recently  succeeded 
1  perfecting  a  colorimetric  method  for  the  quantitative  determination 
of  the    enol  modification    present  in  allelotropic    mixtures,  to  which 

,  reference  will  be  made  again  later  in  the  text. 

Kurt  H.  Meyer  ^  has  developed  another  quantitative  method  which 
will  be  referred  to  again  in  connection  with  the  more  detailed  considera- 
tion «f  ethyl  acetoacetate..  It  is  founded  upon  the  observation  that 
enol  forms  in  contrast  to  kelo  react  readily  with  bromine.  In  its  typical 
form  this  reaction  involves  the  direct  a<ldition  of  bromine  to  the  double 

'  bonds  of  the  carbon  atoms,  and  of  course  presupposes  that  bromine 
does  not  react  with  other  gmups  present  in  the  molecule.  There  are 
naturally  many  sourcp-s  of  error  in  the  application  of  this  [■paction, 
especially  since  bi-onune  on  mere  contact  acts  as  a  catalyst  and  fends 
to  bring  about  rearrangements.     In  sjiite  of  these  di&iculties,  however, 

IK.  Meyer.  Ber,.  U,  2726  (1911). 
•Ber,,  14.  2772  (1911). 

aien  der  Cfaemie,  S80,  212  (1911). 
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Meyer,  in  co-operation  with  P.  Kappelmeier,*  succeeded  by  the  use  of 
various  artifices  in  so  perfecting  the  method  as  to  have  it  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  ordinary  analytical  methods  in  accuracy. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  appUcation  of  many  physical  meth- 
ods involves  fewer  possibilities  of  experimental  error  than  is  the  case  with 
chemical  methods.  This  is  especially  true  if  in  the  process  the  substances 
themselves  are  subjected  to  no  change.  The  results  which  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  physical  methods  are,  however,  valuable  only  in  so  far  as 
they  may  serve  for  comparisons  between  the  substance  in  question 
and  other  very  closely  related  substances  whose  exact  chemical  character 
has  been  aecurat<?ly  determined.  The  rehability  of  the  conclusions 
which  are  drawn  from  such  data  depends  naturally  upon  whether  suf- 
ficient material  is  available  for  comparison.  The  methods  of  molecular 
refraction  and  rotation,  Dnide's  method  of  electrical  oscillations  of 
definite  period,  together  with  many  others,  have  been  of  great  service 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  structural  chemistry .^ 

As  has  already  been  stated,  solvents  are  instrumental,  along  with 
other  agencies,  in  inducing  rearrangements  in  the  case  of  tautomeric 
and  desmotropic  substances.  Rules  governing  transformations  of  this 
type  were  early  recognized  by  Wislicenus  as  a  result  of  his  researches  on 
ethyl  formylacetato,  and  these  were  confirmed  in  the  main  by  later 
investigations.     They  have  been  formulated  })y  H.  Stobbe^  as  follows: 

Solvents  may  be  divided  in  general  into  two  groups  according  to 
their  ability  to  isonicrize  tautomeric  substances  under  constant  condi- 
tions of  temperature.  To  the  first  group  belong  water,  alcohol,  and 
other  ox>'gen  compounds,  or,  in  general,  those  solvents  which  are 
characterized  by  a  tendency  to  dissociate.  Such  solvents  are  effective 
both  in  starting  and  in  accelerating  the  enolization  of  neutral  keto  forms 
and  the  ketonization  of  acid  enol  forms.  In  so  far  as  experimental 
evidence  goes  they  do  not  seem  to  combine  with  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance, and  their  action  must,  therefore,  l>e  regarded  as  catalytic.  To 
the  second  group  belong  chloroform,  benzene,  and  other  substances 
which  contain  no  oxygen  and  whose  power  of  dissociation  and  isomeriza- 
tion  is  very  weak.  Such  solvents  not  only  do  not  actively  accelerate 
reversilJe  reactions  of  the  type  under  considcmtion,  but  in  certain 
instances  they  may  even  serve  as  media  for  conscn-ing  the  transitory 

»  Ber.,  44,  2718  (1911). 

*  For  a  summary  of  these  difTcrcnt.  mothods  consult  Wisliconus'  monograph 
entitled  **Ul)cr  Tautomrrio"  and  also  Aniialon  drr  Chcniio,  291,  17(i  and  217 
(1896),  Zcitschr.  physikal.  Chomic,  30,  1  (181)9);  Knorr,  Annalcn  dcr  Chcmic,  306, 
342(1899). 

» Annalen  der  Chcmic,  326,  359  and  following  (1903). 
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condition  of  a  tautomeric  substance.  At  times  they  may  even  hinder 
isomerization  and  may,  therefore,  perhaps  be  regarded  as  catalysts  in 
a  negative  sense. 

The  fact  that  tautomeric  substances  isomerize  so  readily  on  solution 
and  upon  fusion  is  particularly  remarkable  and  characteristic  and  at 
once  recalls  C.  Laar's  oscillation  hypothesis.  The  results  of  experiment 
show  that  mutual  rearrangements  take  place  more  or  less  readily  and 
finally  result  in  a  condition  of  equiUbrium.  It  is  thus  possible  to  con- 
sider the  process  from  the  standpoint  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases 
and  to  siippose  the  existence  of  a  condition  of  dynamic  equilibrium 
whereby  in  a  given  interval  of  time  the  same  number  of  molecules  un- 
dergo transformation  in  one  direction  as  in  the  other. 

The  rate  of  this  rearrangement  was  originally  followed  in  a  quali- 
tative sense  only,  but  in  1904  O.  Dimroth  ^  made  the  first  quantitative 
measurements.  He  had  discovered  two  triazol  derivatives  as  the  result 
of  condensing  diazobenzene  imides  with  diethyl  malonati3  and  had 
interpreted  the  phenomena  by  supposing  that  the  two  substances  were 
desmotropic  modifications  corresponding  to  cyclic  formulas; 

CeHs  CoHs 


/N  and  /N\ 

HOC        N  0=C        N 

i         II                                              I  II 

CH3OOC  •  C N  CH3OOC  •  HC N 

Of  these  the  keto  form  was  found  to  be  absolutely  neutral  in  character 
while  the  enol  was  sufficiently  acidic  to  decompose  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium iodide,  freeing  exactly  one  atomic  equivalent  of  iodine  for  every 
equivalent  of  acid.  Since  the  methods  involved  the  use  of  neutral 
reagents,  all  disturbing  influences  were  eliminated  and  Dimiroth  was 
able  to  determine  quantitatively  the  amount  of  enol  present  at  any 
moment  during  the  course  of  the  reaction.  He  thus  succeeded  in  apply- 
ing the  laws  governing  the  rates  of  reaction  to  this  particular  transforma- 
tion, and  discovered  that  it  belongs  to  the  general  class  of  mono- 
molecular  reactions. 

Dimroth  then  showed  that  it  was  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  kinetic 
molecular  hypothesis  to  calculate  from  the  constants  for  the  rates  of 
reaction  the  interval  of  time  necessary  for  one  molecule  to  rearrange 
into  enol  and  then  back  again  into  the  keto  form,  or,  in  other  words 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  336,  1  (1904);  338,  143  (1905). 
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the  interval  of  time  necessary  for  one  complete  oscillation  of  a  hydrogen 
atom  in  the  sense  of  Laar's  hypothesis,  viz. : 

R  R 

C=0  C— OH* 

I  ^  II 

CH*  C* 

/\,  /\, 

R.     R  K     R 

Keto  End 

Although  Dimroth  discovered  later  that  his  two  triazol  derivatives 
could  not  be  interpreted  as  desmotropic  modifications,  but  that  they 
must  be  regarded  as  the  structural  isomers, 

CeHr,  CONHCeHs 

N 


HOC        N 


and         C 


< 


CH3OOC.C— N  ^(jocHa 

his  deductions  have,  nevertheless,  l)een  appUcd  recently  to  a  solution 
of  the  problem  involved  in  the  chemistry  of  ethyl  acetoacetate.  This 
substance  consists  of  an  equilibrium  mixture  of  enol  and  keto  forms: 

OH 

I 
CH3C=<::HC00C2H6    ^    CH3CO  •  CH2COOC2Hr, 

Each  of  these  substances  has  recently  been  obtained  in  pure  or  almost 
pure  condition,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  if  either  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  some  time  at  room  temperature  it  rearranges — the  enol  into 
the  keto  and  vice  versa.  The  final  product  consists  in  each  case  of  a 
mixture  composed,  according  to  Kurt  H.  Meycr,^  of  7.4  per  cent  enol 
and  92.6  per  cent  keto,  or,  according  to  L.  Knorr,  of  2  per  cent  enol 
and  98  per  cent  keto.  This  phenomenon  is  explained  on  the  basis 
of  the  kinetic  molecular  hypothesis  by  supposing  that  the  two  forms 
are  constantly  in  a  condition  of  dynamic  equilibrium  with  reference  to 
each  other  The  fact  that  the  amount  of  keto  present  in  the  mixture 
after  equihbrium  has  been  reached  is  proportionally  greater  than 
the  amount  of  enoZ,  serves  to  show  that  ketonization  proceeds 
much  more  rapidly  than  enolization.  These  rates  of  transformation 
have  now  been  determined  ver>'  exactly  and  under  the  most  varied 

»  Ber.,  44,  2720  (1911);  also  47,  837  (1914). 
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conditions  ^  and  it  has  been  found  that  in  alcohol  solution  and  at  zero 
degrees,  for  example,  the  volocity  constants  are,  respectively: 

Enol        ->        Keto,  Ki  =  0.077 
Keto        -^        Enol,  K2= 0.0105 

These  figures  show  that  under  these  conditions  0.077  or  7.7  per  cent 
of  the  enol  present  is  transformed  into  keto  and  0.0105  or  1.05  per  cent 
keto  is  changed  into  enol.  In  other  words,  in  any  given  interval  of 
time,  -^^,  or,  roughly,  13  molecules  of  /3-hydroxycrotonic  ester  are 
isomerized  to  ethyl  acetoacetate,  while  j^og,  or,  roughly,  95  molecules 
of  ethyl  acetoacetate  are  isomerized  to  /J-hydroxycrotonic  ester.  Every 
95  minutes  a  single  molecule  of  ketone  has  the  chance  to  become  enol, 
and  every  13  minutes  a  single  molecule  of  enol  has  the  chance  to  become 
keto.  Thus  108  minutes  are  required  for  the  following  series  of 
transformations : 

Keto    — ►    Enol    ->    Keto 

and  this  interval  of  time  represents  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the 
hydrogen  atom.  In  aqueous  solution  it  has  been  found  that  the  period 
of  oscillation  requires  100  minutes;  in  liquid  ester,  2400  minutes  or 
17  days. 

These  figures  are  in  contradiction  to  our  conception  of  intramolecular 
atomic  movements  in  the  sense  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  representing  the  periods  of  extreme 
deviation  from  the  regular  course  of  the  atom.  In  the  words  of  O.  Dim- 
roth  i^  "  Just  as  the  path  or  course  of  individual  molecules  is  supposed, 
according  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  to  vary  greatly  during  successive 
intervals  of  time  and  to  show  frequently  considerable  divergence  from 
the  average,  so  the  course  of  individual  atoms  only  approximates  a 
mean.  In  the  case  of  tautomeric  substances,  for  example,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  range  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  therefore  the  extreme 
distance  which  may  separate  it  from  its  point  of  union  with  carbon  and 
ox>^gen,  respectively,  may  vary  greatly  in  different  molecules.  The 
average  range  is  probably  in  most  cases  less  than  the  distance  between 
a  carbon  and  an  oxygen  atom,  but  may  at  times  be  imagined  as  equal 
to  it."  When  the  latter  condition  exists,  rearrangements  from  enol  to 
ketOf  or  vice  versa,  will  take  place.  In  the  instance  just  cited  it  occurs 
in  alcohol  solutions  every  13  and  every  95  minutes,  respectively. 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  380,  239  (1911). 
« Annalen  der  Chemie,  335,  17-18  (1904). 
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Since  this  tendency  for  rearrangement  is  recognized  as  a  characteristic 
property  of  all  tautomeric  and  desmotropic  substances,  these  reactions 
should  be  followed  by  means  of  velocity  determinations  wherever  this  is 
possible.  Such  methods  should  also  be  improved.  To  quote  Dimroth  * 
again:  ''an  exact  description  of  a  desmotropic  substance  requires  a 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  quantities  in  which  two  isomers  are  present, 
but  of  the  time  which  is  required  in  order  to  estabUsh  a  condition  of 
oquiUbrium  between  them."  Dimroth  is  himself  convinced  that  the 
innumerable  variations  observed  in  connection  with  phenomena  of  this 
kind  depend  upon  enormous  fluctuations  in  velocity  values.  If,  for 
example,  one  modification  rearranges  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
other  the  reverse  reaction  will  become  neghgible,  equiUbrium  will  dis- 
appear and  the  phenomenon  will  assume  the  aspect  of  pseudomerism. 
If,  however,  both  modifications  possess  very  great  and  approximately 
equal  isomerization  velocities  a  condition  will  arise  which  corresponds 
to  that  which  Laar^s  oscillation  hypothesis  seeks  to  explain.  If, 
finally,  the  isomerization  velocities  are  small  a  condition  of  apparent 
stabiUty  will  result  and  the  phenomenon  will  assume  the  aspect  of 
desmotropism.^ 

The  question  as  to  the  cause  and  mechanism  of  tautomeric  rearrange- 
ments has  been  answered  in  a  variety  of  w^ays.^  The  simplest  explana- 
tion is  one  which  assumes  that  the  whole  molecule  is  changed  because 
of  a  change  in  the  relative  position  of  a  hydrogen  atom: 

R  R 


C— OH  C=0 

Ri    R2  Ri    R2 


<< 


In  this  case  the  migration  of  the  hydrogen  atom  is  supposed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  phenomenon  of  electrolytic  dissociation  and  the 
reaction  is  assunwHl  to  Ix*  niono-niolecular.  Another  explanation  which 
has  been  quite  widely  accepted  by  workers  in  this  field  supposes  that 

»  Annalen  dcr  Chcmic,  335,  5  (19(M). 

»  Annalen  dor  Chemio.  336,  5-6  (1904). 

'Bor.,  28.  708  aS9o);  30,  2:588  (1897);  Annalen  der  Chemio,  293,  34,  100 
(189(n;  306.  'M2  (lS<>9i:  291,  170  (1896);  Ahrens'  Samml.  Chem.  u.  chem.  techn. 
VortniKo.2,  2:50  (1808);  Fior.,  32,  232t)  (1899);  Zoitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  SO,  38 
(189<>i;  Jour  Chvm.  Soc.  81.  ir)08  (1902^;  86,48  (1904);  Annalen  dor  Chemie, 
336,  1  (HKVI);  338,  143  (1905);  Zeitschr.  Elektroehemie.  11,  137  (19a5);  Ber.,  41, 
1080  (1908). 
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rearrangement  is  due  to  the  alternate  addition  and  splitting  off  of  a 
molecule  of  water  according  to  the  scheme: 


R 

R 

R 

C— OH 

1    .OH 

M)H 
CH 

C    0 

C 

+  H20 

j-^ 

^ 

H2O  + 

CH 

/\ 

/\ 

/\ 

Ri   R2 

Ri   R2 

Ri    R2 

This  should,  of  course,  be  capable  of  experimental  verification. 

A  third  explanation  supposes  that  rearrangements  of  tautomeric  sub- 
stances are  due  to  electrolytic  dissociation.  The  fact  that  tautomeric  sub- 
stances are  frequently  formed  when  solutions  of  sodium  salts  react 
\/ith  alkyl  halides  led  H.  Goldschmidt  in  1890  to  suppose  that  in  such 
cases  rearrangement  is  directly  due  to  the  influence  of  free  ions.* 
Immediately  after  this  P.  Walden  ^  and  Mullikan  ^  discovered  a  num- 
ber of  tautomeric  substances  which  acted  as  electrolytes  cither  in  their 
free  state  or  in  the  form  of  their  salts,  and  in  1895  Knorr  supplied 
additional  evidence  along  the  same  line  as  a  result  of  his  researches 
on  phenylmethylpyrazolones.  Tautomerism  in  the  case  of  these  sub- 
stances was,  in  his  opinion,  due  to  the  electrolytic  dissociation  of 
hydrogen. 

Such  a  conception  has  the  advantage  of  accounting  for  the  remark- 
able ease  with  which  tautomeric  rearrangements  take  place.  The 
mechanism  of  the  change  has  been  explained  in  a  number  of  different 
ways: 

I.  The  hydrogen  ions  may  be  assumed  to  take  no  part  in  the  reaction 
which  involves  a  redistribution  of  affinity  inside  the  anions.  This 
explanation  applies  only  where  the  rate  of  rearrangement  is  proportional 
to  the  concentration  of  the  anions. 


Ri    R2 


II.  The  hydrogen  ions  may  be  regarded  as  taking  part  in  the  change 
in  either  one  of  two  ways: 

iBer.,  23,  257  (1890). 

«Ber.,  24,  2025(1891). 

•Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  16,  623  (1893). 
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(a)  By  reaction  with  anions  to  form  undissociated  molecules  of 
ketonic  ester:* 

R 


+  H- 


C=0 
Ri    R2 


Such  an  explanation  applies  only  in  cases  where  the  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation of  an  electrically  neutral  body  takes  place  and  does  not  hold 
in  the  case  of  alletropic  mixtures  since  the  rearrangement  of  desmotropes 
is  reciprocal  and  the  keto  modifications  are  neutral  bodies. 

(6)  By  reaction  as  catalysts,^  and  in  this  way  inducing  rearrange- 
ment from  enolions  to  ketonions  and  vice  versa: 

R 

C=0|+H 


/\ 
Ri    R2 

Such  an  interpretation  holds  only  in  cases  where  the  reaction  has  been 
shown  to  be  bimolecular. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  any  explanation  as  to  the  cause 
and  mechanism  of  tautomeric  rearrangements  must  in  any  particular 
instance  depend  finally  upon  the  experimental  data.  In  order  to 
understand  better  what  this  implies  it  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly 
the  individual  case  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  since  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  widely  investigated  of  all  tauto- 
meric substances. 

This  /3-ketone  est^r  was  discovered  by  Geuther,  who  prepared  it  by 
interaction  of  ethyl  acetate  with  sodium,  and  gave  it  the  formula 

OH 

I 
CH3C=CH.COOC2H5 

in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  forming  a- metallic 
derivative  with  sodium.     Later  it  was  prepared  by  Claiscn  from  ethyl 

» Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  81,  1509  (1902);  Ber.,  32,  2329  (1899). 
'Schaum,  Ber.,  31,  1964  (1898). 
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acetate  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate.    This  reaction  was  interpreted 
in  the  sense  of  Geuther's  formula  by  means  of  the  following  scheme : 

X.0  /ONa 

CHaCC  +  NaOCsHs  =  CH3CeOC2H5 

X)C2H6  \OC2H6 

ONa 

kOC2He        Hv 
+       >CHCOOC2H6 
OC2H6        H/ 

ONa 


=  2C2HfiOH  +  CH8C=CHCOOC2H6 

i 

The  hydroxycrotonic  acid  formula  faUed,  however,  to  explain  many  of 
the  reactions  of  this  interesting  substance.  For  example,  methyl  iodide 
reacts  with  the  sodium  salt  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  to  give  a  product  in 
which  the  methyl  group  would  seem  to  be  in  union  with  carbon  and  not 
with  oxygen  as  was  to  be  expected.  All  of  the  reactions  of  this  substance 
point  in  fact  to  the  formula 


CH3COCH.COOC2H6 
JHa 


A 


and  it  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  a  true  ketone, 
CH3COCH2COOC2H5.  Indeed  at  this  time  so  many  of  the  reactions  of 
ethyl  acetoacetate  were  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  above  formula 
that  not  only  did  it  displace  the  original  hydroxycrotonic  acid  formula, 
but  even  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  came  to  be  written 
as  CH3CO •  CH(Na)  •  COOC2H5. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  an  increasing  number  of  substances 
were  discovered  which  corresponded  to  Geuther's  formula.  Thus  the 
main  product  of  the  reaction  between  ethyl  chlorof ormate  and  the  sodium 
salt  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  is 

CH3— C=CHCOOC2H6 

I 
0  00002116 

although  the  isomeric  acetylmalonic  ester 

CH3COCH(COOC2H6)2 

is  also  formed  in  small  quantities.  This  reaction  definitely  proves  that 
ethyl  acetoacetate  is  capable  of  reacting  in  the  sense  of  two  different 
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formulas,  and  that  it  is  therefore  a  tautomeric  substance.  The  question 
as  to  the  mechanism  of  these  reactions  still  remains  to  be  answered. 
Is  the  hydrogen  atom  actually  in  such  a  state  of  continual  vibration  in 
the  molecule  that  the  substance  is  at  any  moment  capable  of  reacting  in 
two  ways  or  has  the  substance  a  fixed  and  definite  structure  which 
suffers  isomerization  prior  to  the  formation  of  derivatives  possessing  a 
different  structure? 

On  the  basis  of  the  latter  assumption  it  was  possible  to  support  anew 
the  hydroxycrotonic  acid  formula  for  ethyl  acetoacetate.  The  forma- 
tion of  alkylated  derivatives,  for  example,  has  been  explained  by  Nef 
on  the  assumption  that  the  alkyl  haUde  adds  directly  to  the  ethylene 
carbon  atoms, 

ONa                                               ONa    I     CH3 
CH3C=CHCOOC2H6  +  CH3I    -^    ClhC- CHCOOC2H5 

and  that  the  hypothetical  addition  product  then  decomposes  im- 
mediately to  give  sodium  iodide  and  the  carbon  substituted  ester 
CH3COCH(CH3)COOC2H5.  The  objection  to  this  interpretation  as 
to  the  course  of  the  reaction  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  no  addition 
products  of  this  type  have  as  yet  been  isolated.  Although  it  was 
thought  quite  recently  that  substances  of  this  type  had  finally  been 
discovered  it  was  proved  that  colloidal  sodium  halide  combinations 
had  been  mistaken  for  them.^ 

In  1900  Claiscn  ^  succeeded  in  regulating  the  conditions  governing 
the  reaction  between  acid  chlorides  and  ethyl  acetoacetate  so  as 
to  obtain  at  will  either  one  of  two  classes  of  derivatives — viz., 
those  in  which  the  acyl  group  is  in  union  with  oxygen  or  carbon, 
respectively.  Acyl  derivatives  of  the  hydroxycrotonic  acid  tyx)e  were 
obtained  almost  exclusively  when  ethyl  acetoacetate  was  treated  with 
acid  chlorides  in  the  presence  of  pyridine,  while  substitutions  of  the 
acyl  group  on  the  methylene  carbon  occurred  when  sodium  alcoholate 
was  used  as  a  condensing  agent.  It  was  discovered  further  that  deriva- 
tives of  the  first  class  could  be  transformed  into  the  second  by  warming 
with  potassium  carbonate  or,  better,  with  the  potassium  salt  of  ethyl 
acetoacetate. 

As  a  result  of  those  investigations  it  seems  probable  that  derivatives 
of  the  hydroxycrotonic  acid  type  fonn  the  primary  products  in  the 
alkylation  of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  and  that  these  then  suffer  a  secondary 

»  Ber.,  38,  3217  (1905):  39,  143C  (1906). 
«  Ber.,  33,  1242,  3778  (1900). 
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rearrangement  under  the  influence  of  the  sodium  salt  of  ethyl  aceto- 
acetate  as  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

ONa  OC2H6 

CH3C=CHCOOC2H5  +  C2H6I    -^    CH3C==CHCOC)C2H6  +  Nal 

OC2H6  C2H5 

CH3(>=CHCOOC2H5    -►    CH3COCHCOOC2H5  I 
I  11 

This  explanation,  however,  also  lacks  complete  experimental  demon- 
stration, for  while  Claisen  has  succeeded  in  preparing  /3-ethoxycrotonic 
ester,  he  never  was  able  to  transform  either  it  or  the  jS-methoxy  derivative 

OCH3 

CH3C=CHCOOC2H6 

into  the  corresponding  a-ethyl  and  a-methyl  acctoacetates. 

The  general  status  of  the  whole  question  may  be  sununed  up  by 
sajdng  that  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  the  formula 

ONa 

CH3C=CHCOOC2H5 

while  the  /3-ketone  ester  itself  is  regarded  as  an  equiUbrium  mixture  of 
both  modifications  (enol  and  keto) 

OH 

CH3C=CHCOOC2H5    :^    CH3CO.CH2COOC2H6 

The  latter  fact  has  been  demonstrated  through  the  researches  of  Stobbe  ^ 
and  Hantzsch^  who  have  recently  succeeded  in  resolving  ethyl  aceto- 
acetate into  its  desmotropic  forms.  Both  keto  and  enol  modifications 
have  also  been  separated  in  pure  condition  from  the  equilibrium  ester  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Knorr'*  in  conjunction  with  his  students, 
O.  Ilothe  and  H.  Averbeck.  The  keto  modification  may  be  obtained 
by  extracting  ordinary  ethyl  acetoacetate  with  ether,  alcohol,  hexane, 
and  other  solvents  cooled  at  —78°  when  the  pure  ester  separates  in 

iBer.,  45,  3157(1912). 
«  Annalen  der  Chemic,  362,  132  (1907). 
«  Ber.,  43,  3049  (1910);  44,  1773  (1911). 
*Ber,  44,  1147  (1911). 
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crystalline  form  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  The  enol  modification, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  sodium  salt 
of  ethyl  acctoacetate  at  —78°  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The 
properties  of  the  pure  substances  and  of  their  equiUbrium  mixture  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Ethyl  Acetoacetate 
CH,COCH,COOCHft 

Long,  colorless  needles 
melting  at  —39**. 
Crystallizes  from  con- 
centrated solutions  of 
ether  or  ethyl  alcohol 
at  -78°. 


Ethyl  /3-Hydroxycrotonate 
CHaCCOH)  =  CH  •  COOCH, 

Colorless  oil  at  —78**,  when 
cooled  with  liquid  air  solidi- 
fies to  a  glassy  mass  which 
soon  becomes  crystalline. 


Equilibrium  Ester 
(Enol  and  Keto) 

Liquid. 


Distills  between  40M1**     Distills  unchanged  at  33 *"  in  a     Distills  between  39*"  and 
at  2  mm.  pressure.  strong  vacuum  if  small  quan-         40**  at  2  mm.  pressure. 

titles  are  used. 


n}?  =  1.4225 


n}?  =  1.4480 
dV*  =  1.0119 


nl?  =  1.423- 1.4232 


I>oes  not  react  at  once 
with  FeCl3  at  -40**; 
but  will  react  slowly, 
due  to  the  catalytic 
action  of  FeClj. 


Reacts   instantly   with    FeCU 
even  at  —78'*. 


Doe«  not  react  instantly     Reacts  instantly  with  bromine, 
with  bromine. 


Unchanged  at  —78"  for 
long  j)eriods  of  time  if 
no  catalytic  agent  is 
present. 

Rearranges  to  form  the 
equilibrium  ester  at 
room  temperature  in 
the  course  of  weeks  or 
even  months. 


Unchanged  at  —78*  for  long 
periods  of  time  if  no  catalytic 
agent  is  present. 


Rearranges  to  form  the  equi- 
Ubrium ester  at  room  tem- 
perature in  from  10  to  14 
days. 


The  keto  and  enol  modifications  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  also  differ 
considerably  in  their  respective  indices  of  refraction  for  sodium  light. 
Knorr,  with  the  assistance  of  his  students,  has  determined  the  indices 
of  refraction  in  the  ca.se  of  mixtures  containing  known  quantities  of  the 
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two  forms  and  has  obtained  the  following  values    tor  wave    length 
D  at  10"  C. 


Per  Cent 
Enol 

"i? 

Per  Cent 
Enol 

-i; 

0 
2 
■J5 

1.4226 
1,4230 
1.4287 

50 

75 
100 

1.43,')2 
1.4417 

1,4480 

Since  the  index  of  refraction  of  ordinary  ethyl  acetoacetate  has  been 
found  to  be  equal  to  1.423  under  these  conditions,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  this  substance  may  definitely  be  regarded  as  an  allelotropic 
mixture  consisting  of  about  2  per  cent  of  the  enol  and  98  per  cent  of  the 
keio  modification. 

Working  along  somewhat  different  lines  Kurt  H.  Meyer '  has  ob- 
tained values  which  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  rather  higher 
per  cent  of  enol  in  the  equilibrium  mixtures  than  the  2  per  cent  referred 
to  above.  Meyer's  method  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  alcohol 
Bolution  the  enol  modification  reacts  instantly  with  bromine  while  the 
kela  form  does  not.  It  is  thus  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of  enol 
present  in  a  given  equilibrium  mixture  by  direct  titration  with  bromine. 
Certain  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome,  however,  in  the  working  out  of 
this  method  since  it  was  necrasary  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  any 
change  in  the  condition  of  equilibrium  during  the  process  of  titration 
if  the  results  were  to  prove  reliable. 

It  was  known,  for  example,  that  the  mere  act  of  dissolving  the  eiitcr 

I  might  produce  change  in  the  composition  of  the  niixl.ure,  since  solution 

has  frequently  been  shown  to  favor  the  formation  of  one  desmotropic 

'  modification  at  the  expenBe  of  the  other.    The  presence  of  bromine  in 

,  excess  might  also  serve  to  bring  about  such  a  change,  for  this  reagent 

has  been  observed  to  function  as  a  catalyst  in  certain  instances  and  to 

1  induce  isomerization  in  a  given  direction.     While  these  and  other  obvious 

I  Bourcea   of  error  undoubtedly  exist,   Meyer  and   Kappelmeier  were, 

nevertheless,  able, — by  working  at  low  temperatures  and  by  avoiding 

the  presence  of  an  excess  of  bromine, — to  reduce  these  errors  to  a 

minimum  and  thus  to  develop  the  method  to  a  very  high  degree  of 

accuracy.     Their   results   show    that   at   ordinary   temperatures   the 

so-called  "  equilibrium  eater  "  contains  7.4  per  cent  of  the  enol  modi- 

I  fication.     The  difference  between  these  figures  and  those  of  Knorr  has 

<  Annalen  der  Cbemie,  380,  220  (1011):  Ber.,  M,  271$  (l&lt). 
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not  as  yet  been  explained.^  Nevertheless  the  two  experiments  taken 
together  firmly  establish  the  fact  that  ordinary  ethyl  acetoacetate  is 
indeed  an  allelotropic  mixture  consisting  of  a  relatively  large  quantity 
of  the  keio  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  enol  modification. 

The  condition  of  equilibrium  in  ordinary  hquid  ethyl  acetoacetate  was 
only  very  slightly  changed  by  heating  at  its  boiling  point.^  It  showed 
in  two  separate  titrations,  7.22  and  6.92  per  cent  of  enol.  Freshly 
distilled  ethyl  acetoacetate,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  20-26  per  cent 
of  enolj  but  reverts  on  long  standing  to  the  ordinary  equilibrium  mixture. 
These  observations  are  in  general  agreement  with  those  of  Schaum 
and  Traube,  who  have  noted  that  freshly  distilled  ethyl  acetoacetate 
possesses  a  different  specific  gravity  and  also  a  different  viscosity  from 
that  of  ordinary  ethyl  acetoacetate. 

Velocity  determinations  show  that  ketonization  takes  place  much 
more  readily  than  enolization.  As  the  result  of  a  series  of  titrations 
Meyer  found  that  the  constants  Ki  and  K2  are  equal,  respectively,  to 
0.00055  and  0.000046  and  it  has  since  been  calculated  that  the  period 
required  for  a  complete  oscillation  from  keto  — >  enol  — >  keto  equals 
approximately  17  days.^  In  visuaUzing  this  process  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  kinetic  theory,  the  hydrogen  atom  must  be  imagined  as  in 
constant  and  rapid  motion.  The  average  distance  traveled  in  any 
single  oscillation  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  bring  the  hydrogen 
outside  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  atom  (oxygen  or  carbon)  with 
which  it  is  in  union  and  docs  not,  therefore,  result  in  any  change  in  the 
distribution  of  affinity  within  the  molecule.  Since,  however,  individual 
oscillations  must  be  supposed  to  vary  considerably  in  range,  it  may 
happen  that  once  in  every  17  day^  the  velocity  of  the  hydrogen  will 
prove  sufficient  to  carry  it  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  own  atom  and 
within  the  radius  of  attraction  of  the  adjacent  (carbon  or  oxygen)  atom. 
Under  these  conditions  an  exchange  of  valencies  would  result. 

The  period  required  for  a  complete  oscillation  from  keto  -^ 
enol  — >  keto  is  influenced  in  different  degrees  by  different  solvents. 
Thus  in  aqueous  solution  it  equals  100  minutes  and  in  alcohol  108 
minutes.     Catalytic  agents  have  a  tendency  to  shorten  this  period. 

While  equilibrium  mixtures  of  ethyl  acetoacetate^  have  been  found 
to  vary  considerably  under  different  conditions,  equilibrium  may  in 
general  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  the  degree  of 
solubiHty  in  the  solvent,  the  temperature,  and  the  relative  concentration 
of  both  forms  in  the  solution. 

^  Meyer's  work  has  recently  been  repeated  and  verified.     See  Ber.,  47,  837  (1914). 

'Compare  Ber.,  44,  2732  (1911). 

» Annalen  der  Chemie,  380,  235  (1911);  compare  Knorr,  Ber.,  44,  1147  (1911). 
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The  per  cent  of  enol  present  in  various  solvents  at  a  temperature 
of  10°  C.  has  been  determined  by  Knorr,  Rothe,  and  Averbeck  ^  by 
means  of  optical  methods.  Their  results  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


Solvent 

Percentage 
concentration 
of  the  solution 

Percentage 
of  enol 

Ethyl  ether 

30 

30 

50 

3 

3 

11.0 
25.0 
2.0 
27.5 
31.0 

Carbon  bisulphide 

Chloroform 

Petroleum  ether 

Hexane 

The  influence  of  concentration  upon  the  equilibrium  of  such  systems 
has  been  investigated  by  Meyer  and  Kappelmeier,  who  have  found  that 
within  the  limits  which  may  be  acciu'ately  studied  by  titration  methods, 
dilution  seems  to  favor  the  formation  of  the  enol  modification.^  The 
results  obtained  with  solutions  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  in  absolute  ethyl 
alcohol  are  recorded  in  the  following  table: 


Percentage 

of  ester  in 

solution 

Percentage 
of  enol  form 

Percentage 
of  ester  in 
solution 

Percentage 
of  enol  form 

65 
57 
34 
25 
19 

7.8 

8.1 

8.7 

10.2 

10.8 

11.0 
5.6 
2.2 
0.8 

•   •   •   • 

11.6 
12.6 
12.7 
13.2 

•   ■  •   • 

Changes  in  the  condition  of  equilibrium  due  to  substitutions  in  the 
ethyl  acetoacetate  molecule  have  been  investigated  by  Knorr  and 
co-workers  and  their  results  show  that  while  the  ethyl  ester  contains 
7.4  per  cent  enol  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  corresponding  methyl 
ester  contains  only  4  per  cent.  Ethyl  benzoylacetate  has  also  been 
studied  by  Knorr  ^  and  Meyer,*  both  of  whom  have  succeeded  in  separat- 

1  Compare  K.  Meyer,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  380,  226  (1911). 
'  For  solution  in  benzene,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  hexane  see  Ber.,  44,  2723  (1911); 
also  see  Annalen  dcr  Chemie,  380,  231  (1911). 
»Ber.,  44,  2767(1911). 
*Ber.,  44,  2729(1911). 
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ing  the  enol  modification  in  pure  condition.  This  substance  is  described 
as  a  white  solid  which  melts  at  41  °  C.  The  ester  in  common  use  consists 
of  an  allelotropic  mixture  which  contains  a  relatively  smaller  percentage 
of  the  enol  than  of  the  keto  modification.  In  the  case  of  the  methyl 
ester  the  enol  present  equals  16.7,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ethyl  ester, 
29.2  per  cent.  Heat  tends  to  increase  the  relative  amount  of  end 
present  in  this  mixture.  The  rate  of  isomerization  from  enoi— ♦ 
keto  — >  enol  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  but 
seems  to  vary  in  much  the  same  way  under  the  influence  of  different 
solvents,  concentration,  etc.  The  following  table  gives  the  relative 
amounts  of  enol  present  in  methyl  acetoacetate  and  related  compounds 
and  is  of  interest  for  purposes  of  comparison : 


Methyl  ester  of  acetoacetic  acid 

Methyl  ester  of  methyl  acetoacetic  acid 
Ethyl  ester  of  brom  acetoacetic  acid .  . . 
Diethyl  ester  of  acetondicarboxylic  acid 

Acetylacetone  * 

Benzoylacetone 


Per  Cent 
oi  end 


4.4 

3.16 

4.0 

16.8 

80.4 

98-99 


It  may  be  added  that  molecular  weight  determinations  of  ethyl 
acetoacetate  in  chloroform  by  the  freezing-point  method  show  that  it  is 
still  mono-molecular  even  at  —62°.^ 

In  sununary  it  may  be  said  that  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  enol'keio  mixtures  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  application  of  all 
available  physical  and  chemical  methods.^  Among  the  chemical 
methods  the  so-called  "  brom-titration  method  "  of  K.  H.  Meyers  has 
proved  to  be  of  great  value.  The  method  of  ozonide  decomposition, 
which  has  been  developed  by  J.  Scheiber  and  P.  Herold*  is  also  of 
importance  since  in  cases  where  the  structure  of  the  compound  under 
investigation  is  very  complex  it  affords  a  point  of  attack  in  determining 
the  constitution  of  the  enohzation  products.  Among  the  physico- 
chemical  methods,  refractometric  methods, — thanks  to  the  exact  work 
of  K.  von  Auwers  and  his  students, — have  been  found  to  give  excellent 
results  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  of  general  appUcation. 

»  Ber.,  44,  2771  (1911). 
« Annalen  der  Chemie,  362,  147(1907). 
» Annalen  der  Chemie,  416,  169  (1917). 
<  Annalen  der  Chemie,  406,  295  (1914). 


CHAPTER  XII 
IONIZATION  ISOMERISM 

The  subject  matter  presented  under  this  title  represents  a  special 
phase  of  tautomerism  and  desmotropism  and  forms  part  of  the  more 
general  topic  of  molecular  rearrangements  to  be  considered  later.  It 
owes  its  development  historically  to  the  study  of  the  constitution  of 
aliphatic  nitro-compounds: 

According  to  Victor  Meyer  the  structure  of  ahphatic  nitro-com- 
pounds may  be  correctly  represented  by  the  formula  R-CH2N02 
since  all  of  the  chemical  relationships  of  these  substances  are  adequately 
represented  in  this  way.  Such  a  formula  assumes,  of  course,  that 
metallic  derivatives  have  the  constitution 

RCHNO2 

I    .  (M  =  metal) 

M 

but  this  was  in  full  accord  with  the  chemical  theory  of  the  time,  which 
supposed  that  hydrogen  atoms  in  union  with  carbon  could  be  directly 
replaced  by  alkaU  metals. 

In  1888  A.  Michael  ^  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  were  a 
choice  between  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  position  to  be  occupied  by  a 
metallic  atom  in  the  process  of  salt  formation,  the  choice  would  always 
fall  to  the  oxygen.  This  conclusion  was  reached  as  the  result  of  a  study 
of  the  derivatives  of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  diethyl  malonate,  and  other 
similar  substances  containing  acidic  methylene  groups.  Reasoning 
from  analogy,  Michael  assigned  the  following  formula  to  the  sodium 
derivative  of  nitromethane: 

0 

I 
H2C=N0Na 

This  conception  soon  found  a  zealous  advocate  in  J.  U.  Nef,^  who 

» Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  87,  607  (1888). 

>  Annalen  der  Chemie,  270,  330  (1892);  280,  263  and  290  (1894);  Ber.,  29,  1222 
(1896). 
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believed  that  such  substances  were  to  be  r^arded  as  the  salts  of  a 

hypothetical  acid: 

O 

H2C=N0H 

Experimental  confirmation  of  this  assumption  was  not  obtained 
until  1895  when  HoUeman,*  Hantzsch,  and  Schultze,^  and  also  Konowa- 
low^  succeeded  in  isolating  isomeric  derivatives  of  certain  aromatic 
nitromethanes,  as,  for  example,  C6H6CH2NO2.  Isomerism  of*  this 
kind  was  explained  by  supposing  that  desmotropic  modifications  such  as 

C6H5CH2NO2    and    C6H6CH=N0  0H 

were  formed.  One  of  these  substances  was  found  to  be  a  solid  and  was 
regarded  as  the  labile  form  since  it  gradually  rearranged  to  give  a  stable 
liquid  modification.  The  solid  reacted  with  phenylisocyanate,  gave  a 
color  reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  and  behaved  in  many  ways  as  if  an 
hydroxyl  group  were  present,  while  the  liquid  form,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  none  of  these  reactions.  Both  modifications  behaved  in  a  very 
remarkable  way  towards  soda  solutions.  Solid,  labile  phenylnitro- 
methane  dissolved  readily  in  cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate.  The 
stable  liquid  variety,  however,  went  into  solution  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
and  its  solution  when  acidified  gave  a  precipitate  of  the  isomeric  labile 
fonn.  This  could  be  interpreted  by  assuming  that  rearrangement  of  the 
stable  into  the  labile  modification  preceded  the  act  of  solution.  At 
all  events  solution  was  evidently  accompanied  by  a  radical  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  substance. 

According  to  Hantzsch  the  labile  modification  of  phenylnitromethane 
may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  either  of  the  following  two  formulas: 

O  O 

C6H6CH=NOH        or       CgHs  CH— NOH 

since  ea(;h  represents  an  hydroxyl  group  as  present  in  the  molecule. 

Of  these  the  first  is  the  one  most  generally  accepted,  but  there  is 
actually  no  way  at  present  of  distinguishing  definitely  between  them. 
The  stable  modification,  which  is  characterized  by  neutral  reactions,  is 
conmionly  assumed  to  possess  the  formula 

C0H5CH2NO2 

1  Rec.  trav.  ohim.  des  Pays-Bas,  14,  129  (1895);  15,  356  (1896);   16,  162  (1897); 
Ber,  33,  2913  (1900). 

»  Ber.,  29,  699,  2251  (1896);   also  compare  Hantzsch,  Ber.,  33,  2542  (1900). 
3  Ber.,  29,  2193  (1896). 
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These  conclusions  were  natiurally  carried  over  into  the  field  of  the 
purely  aliphatic  nitro-compounds  and  the  sodium  derivative  of  nitro- 
methane,  for  example,  was  represented  by  the  formula: 

H2C=N00Na 

This  immediately  raised  the  question  as  to  the  constitution  of  free 
nitromethane  itself.  If  it  is  a  true  nitro-compound,  i.e.,  CH3NO2,  it 
must  then  be  regarded  as  reacting  tautomerically  in  the  process  of 
salt  formation. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  this  problem  in  the  case  of  m-nitrophenyl- 
nitromethane  A.  F.  Holleman  ^  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  con- 
ductivity measurements.  He  had  observed  that  when  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  m-nitrophenyl-nitromethane  is  treated  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is  at  first  colored  and  then 
becomes  colorless.  This  color  change  occupies  only  a  few  minutes  and 
during  this  time  the  conductivity  of  the  solution  which  is  originally 
relatively  high,  decreases  gradually  but  very  noticeably.  Even  as 
early  as  1895  Holleman  suspected  that  m-nitrophenyl-nitromethane 
existed  in  two  modifications  and  that  of  these  the  labile  variety  formed 
salts.^ 

Following  this  Hantzsch  and  his  students  determined  the  conductiv- 
ity of  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  phenyUsonitromethane  and  found 
that  while  such  a  solution  conducts  electricity,  its  power  to  do  so  gradu- 
ally decreases  and  finally  completely  disappears.  This  was  interpreted 
as  marking  the  gradual  change  of  the  isonitro  into  the  true  nitro-com- 
pound. Thus  the  sodium  derivatives  of  nitromethane  and  nitroethane 
may  be  assiuned  to  correspond  respectively  to  the  formulas 

H2C=N0  0Na    and    CH3CH=N0  0Na 

and  their  aqueous  solutions  when*  acidified  should  give  primarily  the 
free  isonitro-compounds.     In  aqueous  solution  both 

H2C=N0  0H    and    CH3CH=N0  0H 


1 


Ber.,  83, 2913  (1900) ;  also  Ostwald,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  81, 433  (1885) ;  Zeitschr. 
physikal.  Chemie,  3,  170  and  418(1889)  and  "Handbuch  der  physikal.  Chemie"; 
Walker,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  4,  319  (1889);  Bader,  ibid.,  6,  289  (1890); 
Walden,  ibid.,  8,  433  (1891);  Bredig,  ibid.,  13,  289  (1894);  Holleman,  Rec.  trav. 
chim.  des  Pays-Bas,  14,  129  (1895);  16,  162  (1897);  Henrich,  Ber.,  87, 1406  (1904). 
«  Rec.  trav.  chim.  des  Pays-Bas,  14,  129  (1895). 
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should  conduct  the  electric  current,  but  in  the  event  of  their  transforma- 
tion into  the  true  nitro-compounds 

CH3NO2    and    CH3CH2NO2 

this  property  should  vanish. 

To  test  these  conclusions  Hantzsch  devised  the  following  quantitative 
experiment:  starting  with  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  nitre- 
ethane,  he  added  the  exact  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid,  whereupon  a 
reaction  took  place  according  to  the  following  equation: 

CH3CH=N0  •  ONa+HCl  ->  NaCl+CH3CH=N0  •  OH 

Since  the  process  is  instantaneous  the  result  of  mixing  the  two 
solutions  is  to  give  inmiediately  a  mixture  of  Na+,  Cl~,  H+  and 
(CH3CH=N0-0)~  ions  and  such  a  solution  ought  to  be  a  better  con- 
ductor than  a  solution  of  pure  sodimn  chloride  of  the  same  concentra- 
tion. It  was  foimd  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conductivity  of  the 
reaction  mixture  was  at  first  considerably  greater  than  that  of  a  solution 
of  pure  sodium  chloride  of  the  same  concentration  under  similar  condi- 
tions, but  that  this  higher  conductivity  was  not  maintained  and  gradu- 
ally decreased  until  finally  it  was  exactly  equal  to  that  of  a  pure  salt 
solution.  This  could  happen  only  as  a  result  of  the  combination  of  the 
positive  and  negative  ions  of  the  isonitro-compound  to  form  undissociated 
nitroethane,  viz., 

(CH3CH=N0  0)"+H+  ->  CH3CH2NO2 

The  reverse  process  may  also  be  followed  quantitatively  by  means 
of  conductivity  measiurements.  While  strong  acids  react  instantly  with 
bases  to  form  salts,  true  nitro-compounds  usually  react  slowly  since 
they  must  first  be  isomerized  into  the  corresponding  isonitro-derivatives. 
In  order^to  foHow  the  progress  of  this  reaction  Hantzsch  mixed  together 
equimoleculai  solutions  of  nitroethane  and  sodium  hydroxide,  measuring 
the  conductivity  of  the  reaction  mixture  from  time  to  time.  His 
results  showed  that  in  the  beginning  the  conductivity  of  the  solution 
was  approximately  that  of  pure  sodium  hydroxide,  but  that  the  hydroxy! 
ions  decreased  in  quantity  as  more  and  more  salt  was  formed. 

CH3CH2NO2  +  Na++OH-    ->     (CH3CHN0  0)-  +  Na+  +  H2O 

The  reaction  was  accompanied  by  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  conductivity 
of  the  mixture,  which  continued  until  the  conductivity  equaled  that  of  a 
solution  of  the  sodimn  derivative  of  nitroethane  of  the  same  concen- 
tration. Hantzsch  was  thus  able  to  demonstrate  that  free  nitroethane 
is  a  true  nitro-compound  and  that  while  it  seems  to  react  with  bases  to 
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form  salts  it  does  not  itself  actually  function  in  this  reaction,  but  is 
first  isomerized  into  the  corresponding  enol  form.  Substances  of  this 
kind,  which  are  not  actually  acids,  but  which  seem  to  react  like  acids, 
are  called  pseudoacids. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  relatively  great  reactivity  of  the  ad- 
nitro  compounds,  O.  Baudisch  ^  formulates  the  reaction  by  which  such 
substances  are  formed  from  the  corresponding  nitro-compounds  in  the 
following  way: 

(0K\  /  0_K\ 

H-^CN      tan    or      H^C— N         BH 

I  II 

The  first  formula  corresponds  to  that  which  Werner  has  used  to  express 
the  constitution  of  ammonium  salts.  The  second  indicates  by  means  of 
a  waving  line  that  one  of  the  valencies  of  nitrogen  is  different  from  the 
others,  and  by  the  arrow  that  the  carbon  atom  approaches  a  trivalent 
condition.  Even  these  additions  fail  to  express  fully  the  actual  rela- 
tionships between  the  atoms  in  the  molecule,  and  at  best  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  constitutional  formulas  in  current  use  give  an 
inadequate  representation  of  the  substances  for  which  they  stand. 

Certain  organic  compounds  containing  pentavalent  nitrogen  behave 
towards  acids  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  which  has  just  been 
described  and  are,  therefore,  called  pseudobaaes.  An  example  of  such 
a  substance  is  to  be  found  in  the  cycKc  quaternary  base, 

CeHs 

/\ 

CH3  OH 

which  is  derived  from  methyl  phenylacridinium  chloride 

CeHfi 


CH3 
Ber.,  49,  1162  (1916). 
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by  replacing  the  chlorine  atom  by  an  hydroxyl  group.  Organo-ammo- 
nium  bases  are  usually  readily. soluble  in  water  and  their  solutions  con- 
duct the  electric  current.  The  above  substance,  however,  exhibits 
none  of  these  properties,  being  insoluble  in  water  and  completely  neutral 
in  all  of  its  chemical  reactions.  In  fact  it  behaves  more  like  phenyl 
methyl  acridol 

CoHfiOH 


i 


H3 

than  phenyl  methyl  acridinium  hydroxide.^ 

In  order  to  understand  these  discrepancies  Hantzsch  studied  the 
reaction  by  means  of  conductivity  measurements.  His  results  show  that 
the  conductivity  of  the  solution  which  is  formed  by  mixing  together 
equimolecular  quantities  of  the  chloride  and  potassiimi  hydroxide  is  at 
first  approximately  equal  to  that  of  a  solution  of  pure  potassimn  hydrox- 
ide of  the  same  concentration,  but  that  this  gradually  decreases  in  value 
until  it  is  finally  equal  to  zero.  Hantzsch  explains  this  by  supposing 
that  the  decomposition  of  methyl  phenylacridinium  chloride  is  accom- 
panied by  the  formation  of  a  true  anmionium  base  and  that  this  rear- 
ranges inmiediately  to  give  an  isomeric  substance  in  which  the  hydroxyl 
group  is  in  union  with  carbon. 

CeHs  C0H5  CeHs  OH 

1  I  \/ 

C6H4^     I     ^>C6H4        — ►         C6H4\     I      >C6H4        — >        C6H4<^  ^C6H4 

\n/  \n/  \n/ 

/\  /\  I 

CH3  CI  CH3  OH  CH3 

Such  a  Rubstanre  shows  no  tendency  to  dissociate  and  is,  in  fact,  a  true 
pseudobase.2 

Other  illustrations  of  this  type  of  substance  are  to  be  found  among 
the  derivatives  of  quinolino  and  isoquinoline.  Thus  when  caustic 
alkali  or  moist  silver  hydroxide  reacts  with  any  of  the  salts  of  these 
substances  the  primary^  products  of  the  reaction  are  true  ammonium 

*  Compare  rearrangcmont  of  NH2  instx»ad  of  OH  in  (lerivativoa  of  ammonium 
amido,  H4N-Nn2,  Dorkor.  Bor.,  39,  749  (IIXM));  46,  9G9  (1913). 
«Ber.,  32,  3109  (1899). 
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bases  (II),  but  these  rearrange  immediately  in  aqueous  solution  to  give 
pseudobases  (III)  ^ 


/\/\ 


Quinoline  salt 

I 


/\/\ 


\ 


R     OH 

Nitrogen  base 

II 


/V^\ 


R 

Pseudobase 
III 


Rearrangement  products  in  which  the  hydroxyl  groups  are  represented 
as  in  union  with  carbon  are  referred  to  by  Decker  as  axydihydro  or 
carbinol  bases.^ 

A.  Kaufmann^  has  since  shown  that  these  carbinol  bases  behave 
like  acyclic  combinations  and  ascribes  to  them  the  tautomeric  structure 
of  amino  aldehydes.  According  to  his  interpretation  the  pseudoam- 
monium  base  III  should  be  regarded  as  an  ortho  alkyl  amino  derivative 
of  cinnanodc  aldehyde  IV: 


CH 
CH 


CHO 

\/\nrh 

IV 


After  Willstatter  had  recognized  that  the  anthocyanines  represent  a 
large  class  of  naturally  occurring  derivatives'  of  the  bxonium  bases  he 
discovered  that  the  colored  cyanidine  chloride  isomerizes  into  a  colorless 
compound  under  the  action  of  alkali.  In  other  words,  the  colored  base 
changes  into  a  colorless  pseudobase:* 

1  Hantzsch,  Ber.,  82,  575  (1899). 

«Ber.,  25,  3327  (1892);  see  also  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  47,  28  (1893);  Ber.,  33, 
1715  (1900);  Ber.,  36,  2588,  2589,  3068  (1902);  Roser,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  254, 
362  (1889);  Freund,  Ber.,  22,  2337  (1889). 

'Kaufmann  and  kStrlibin,  Ber.,  44,  680;  Kaufmann  and  Play-Janini,  Ber.,  44, 
2870  (1911).    See  also  Koenig,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  83,  409  (1911). 

*  Compare  Annalen  der  Chemie,  408,  21  (1915). 
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HO-^V 


OH 


HO— 


YY\)H 

Cyanidine  chloride 


HO— 


OH 

Cyanidine,  violet  color  base 

OOH 
OH  or  HO— ^\/\ 

^/y\oH 

dH^ 

Colorlees  pseudobases 


OH 


In  such  cases  the  molecule,  which  undergoes  dissociation  in  solution, 
must  be  supposed  to  possess  an  entirely  different  constitution  from  the 
imdissociated  molecule.  Pseudoacids  and  pseudobases  represent  organic 
combinations  which  are  characterized  by  this  type  of  isomerism,  and 
Hantzsch  uses  the  term  "  ionization-isomerism  "  Mn  order  to  differen- 
tiate this  from  other  forms  of  tautomeric  change.  He  has  classified  a 
great  many  substances  among  the  pseudoacids  which  had  previously 
been  regarded  as  reacting  directly  with  bases  to  form  salts,  and  includes 
in  this  category  all  nitro-compounds  in  which  at  least  one  hydrogen  atom 
is  in  union  with  the  carbon  atom  to  which  the  nitro  group  is  attached, 
as,  for  example,  CH3CH2NO2,  (CH3)2CH •  NO2,  CH(N02)3,  etc.; 
nitramines,  RNHNO2;  nitrosamines,  RNHNO;  oximido-ketones, 
>C0 — C=NOH;    quinone  oximes;    hydroxyazo  compounds;    nitro- 


phenols;  etc.  In  all  these  and  many  other  cases  metaUic  derivatives 
are  referred  not  to  the  usual  formula  of  the  substance  but  to  an  isomeric 
formula  (enol  modification),  such  as,  for  example; 

^NOOH  X.NH 


^NOOH 
CHaCr 

\N02 


< 


"^(N02)2' 


< 


^(CN)2 


etc. 


*  Compare  Hantzsch  and  coworkers,  Ber.,  32,  575,  3066  (1899);  also  Bar., 
600,  607,  628,  641,  3137,  3148  (1899);  33,  278,  752,  2542  (1900);  34,  2506,  3142 
(1901);  35,  226,  249,  877,  883,  1001  (1902);  37,  1076,  2705,  3434  (1904);  38,  998, 
1004,  2143,  2161  (1905);  39,  139,  153,  1084,  1365,  2472,  2478,  3072,  3080,  4163;  also 
3149  (1906);  also  Zcitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  48,  289  (1904). 
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The  color  bases  or  carbinols  derived  from  the  rosanihne  dyes  may  be 
regarded  according  to  Hantzsch  as  pseudobases.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
crystal  violet,  conductivity  determinations  on  the  sy-stem  R-NC1+ 
NaOH  at  zero  d^rees  have  demonstrated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reaction  the  conductivity  of  the  mixture  was  greater  than  that  of 
sodium  chloride  of  the  same  concentration.  The  observed  conductivity 
at  this  time  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  that  of  the  system 
RN'*'+Cr+Na"'"+OH"".  This  solution  was  colored  and  reacted 
strongly  alkaUne.  It  was  observed  that  as  the  reaction  proceeded 
these  properties  slowly  disappeared  and  that  the  solution  became 
colorless,  the  alkaUnity  became  less,  and  the  conductivity  decreased 
until  it  finally  became  equal  to  that  of  sodium  chloride.  Hantzsch 
interpreted  this  by  supposing  that  the  primary  product  of  the  reaction 
is  a  true  ammonium  salt  which  gradually  isomerizes  to  give  a  colorless, 
insoluble,  undissociated  carbinol  combination  or  pseudobase.^ 


y 
A 

Y 

N 
(R)2C1 

Dye 


C— OH 


(R)20H 


True  ammonium  base 


(R)2 
Color-  (or  paeudo-)  base 


The  maximiun  value  for  the  conductivity,  as  compounded  additively 
from  the  sum  of  the  conductivities  of  the  ions  Na"**+Cl~+XN'*^+OH'", 
was  reaUzed  only  in  the  case  of  one  single  substance — namely,  crjrstal 
violet.  Under  similar  conditions  and  even  at  zero  degrees  all  other  dyes 
examined  gave  low  conductivity  values  and  some  approached  or  equaled 
that  of  pure  sodium  chloride.  From  these  facts  Hantzsch  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  the  isomerization  of  the  true  color  base  (of  the  ammonium 
type)  into  the  pseudobase  (of  the  carbinol  type)  takes  place  so  rapidly 
that,  even  in  the  time  required  for  the  first  conductivity  measurement, 
the  change  is  either  almost  or  wholly  complete. 

A  base  which  is  characterized  by  solubiUty,  strong  basicity,  etc., 
has  recently  been  discovered  by  Homolka.  This  substance  is  formed 
as  an  intermediate  when  pararosanihne  (new  fuchsine)  is  decomposed 
by  potassium  hydroxide  and,  according  to  Hantzsch,  may  be  regarded  as 


Ber.,  88,  282  (1900). 
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an  imidobase  which  is  derived  from  the  true  ammonium  base  by  loss  of 
water: 


(C6H4NH2)2 


(CoH4NH2)2 

<!-0H 


+  H20 


N— OH 
H2 

->     True  base 


I 


II 


(Homolka's  base) 

III 


(Pseudo  base) 

IV 


Thus  "  when  a  dye  (I)  is  treated  with  alkali  the  primary  product  is 
always  a  true  ammonium  base  (II).  This  may  either  isomerize  slowly 
to  give  the  pseudobase  (IV);  or,  due  t-o  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
alkali  it  may  quickly  lose  water  and  form  an  imido  base  (III).  The 
latter  may  then  slowly  add  water  to  give  the  pseudobase."^ 

Hantzsch  and  Osswald  discovered  that  other  groups  rearrange  in  the 
same  way  as  hydroxyl  and  that  in  the  case  of  cyclic  quaternary  cyanides 
the  reaction  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 


c 

A 


C:— CN 


R2N— CN 


/■N 


R2N 


According  to  Hantzsch  intramolecular  rearrangements  of  this  tyjic  may 
be  assumed  in  all  cases  whore  dyes  of  this  cku*s  show  conductivities  which 
are  lower  than  the  ideal  niaxinunn  vahios.  Ho  supposes  that  such 
reactions  are  instantan(»ous  in  cases  where  the  iintial  conductivity  of  the 
reaction  mixture  equals  that  of  sodium  chlorides  Criteria  other  than 
those  which  have  l)een  mcMitioned  must,  of  course,  bo  considered,  but 
none  of  those  which  have  boon  suggest (h1  by  Hantzsch  is  entirely 
satisfactory  and  some,  at  least,  are  generally  discroditod  at  the  pi-esent 
time. 

»  Ber.,  S3,  760  (1900);  37,  3434  (1904). 
«Ber.,  32,  578-579(1899). 
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To  recapitulate  briefly:  "when  neutralization  phenomena  do  not 
take  place  instantaneously  but  represent  slow  processes  extending  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time  the  presence  of  pseudoacids  or  pseudobases 
may  be  assumed."  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  reverse  process, 
whereby  pseudoacids  or  bases  are  tl^emselves  formed  from  the  salts  of 
the  true  acid  or  base,  is  also  a  slow  process.  Indeed  this  change,  as  for 
example, 

CH3CH=N00Na+HCl  ->  CH3CH2N02+NaCl 

may  take  place  with  such  rapidity  that  it  cannot  be  followed 
quantitatively. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  violuric  acid  and  other  oximido- 
ketones  that  these  combinations  when  heated  exhibit  abnormally  large 
coefficients  of  conductivity  and  also  abnormally  large  dissociation  con- 
stants. It  therefore  seems  probable  that  such  substances  possess  at 
high  temperatures  different  constitutions  from  those  which  are  regularly 
assigned  to  their  colored  ions  and  salts.  According  to  Hantzsch  ^ 
"  The  presence  of  ionization-isomerism  may  be  assumed  in  the  case  of 
all  tautomenc  substances  which  upon  heating  show  increases  in  the 
value  of  their  coefficients  of  conductivity  and  of  their  dissociation 
constants." 

Hantzsch's  theory  in  regard  to  pseudoacids  and  pseudobases  has 
been  outlined  without  reference  to  the  objections  which  have  been 
offered  and  continue  to  be  offered  to  it  by  different  investigators.  It 
may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  such  objections  have  not,  for  the  most 
part,  been  directed  against  the  main  conceptions  embodied  in  the  theory 
which  appear  to  be  fundamentally  sound  and  represent  a  valuable  exten- 
sion of  the  theory  of  tautomerism  and  molecular  rearrangements.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  methods  which  have  been  suggested  as  a 
means  for  recognizing  phenomena  of  this  sort  have  been  rejected.  The 
universaUty  with  which  the  theory  has  been  developed  by  Hantzsch 
has  also  been  subject  to  attack.  References  to  this  controversy  may  be 
found  in  a  footnote  ^  since  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  matter  more 
fully  at  this  time. 

^  Loc.  cit. 

« Zawidzki,  Ber.,  86,  3334  (1903);  37,  154;  Hantzsch,  Ber.,  37,  1076;  Zawidzki, 
Ber.,  37,  2298  (1904);  Bamberger,  2468;  Hantzsch,  1084  and  2705  (1905);  Kauf- 
mann,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  47,  618  (1904);  Ber.,  37,  2468  (1904);  Ley  and 
Hantzsch,  Ber.,  39,  3149  (1906);  Euler,  Ber.,  39,  1607  (1906);  Hantzsch,  2093; 
Euler,  2266;  Hantzsch,  2703;  H.  Lund^n,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  64,  532  (1906); 
Hantzsch,  ibid.,  66,  57  (1906). 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE    APPLICATION    OF    PHYSICO-CHEMICAL    PRINCIPLES 

TO  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  the  epoch-making  dis- 
coveries of  men  Uke  Gay-Lussac,  Avogadro,  Ampere,  Faraday,  Mitscher- 
lich,  Bunsen,  Dulong,  and  Petit  served  to  enrich  both  chemistry  and 
physics.  At  that  time  most  chemists  were  familiar  with  physical 
methods,  but,  as  organic  chemistry  gradually  differentiated  itself  from 
other  branches  of  chemistry  and  began  to  develop  into  a  separate  science, 
it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  a  knowledge  of  physical  methods 
need  not  be  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  productive  investigator  in 
this  field.  In  one  of  his  lectures  ^  W.  Nemst  describes  how  the  physical 
apparatus  which  had  originally  been  present  in  all  chemical  laboratories 
gradually  became  more  and  more  superfluous  until  finally  it  vanished 
completely.  For  a  long  period  of  time  organic  chemists  were  absorbed 
with  problems  of  structural  organic  chemistry.  They  learned  that 
carbon  is  capable  of  forming  a  very  great  number  of  compounds  with  a 
relatively  small  number  of  elements  and  they  gradually  acquired  such 
an  exact  insight  into  the  constitution  of  organic  molecules  that  they 
were  able  to  describe  the  position  and  function  of  every  atom.  In 
this  way  structural  and  constitutional  formulas  were  developed,  and 
only  then  did  it  become  obvious  that  a  definite  relation  exists  between 
certain  phjrsical  properties  of  organic  compounds  and  their  structure  or 
constitution. 

In  any  study  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  physical 
properties  of  a  substance  and  its  chemical  constitution  it  is  necessary  in 
the  first  place  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  conception  of  additive 
piX)perties.  If  two  atoms  of  carbon  combine  with  six  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  C2H6O,  for  example,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  atomic 
weights  and  may  be  determined  additively,  viz., 

(2X12)  +  (6X1)  +  (1X16)   =  46 

*  Address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Institute  for  Physical-  and  Electro-Chemistry, 
Ctottingen,  1896. 
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It  do€»  not  in  the  least  matter  how  these  atoms  are  boimd  together  in 
the  molecule,  the  sum  of  their  weights  will  always  be  the  same.  Thus 
weight,  or  mass,  is  a  perfect  additive  property  of  the  atoms  present 
in  any  compound. 

Other  properties  of  the  atoms  have  long  been  regarded  as  additive 
in  character  as,  for  example,  molecular  volume.  This  becomes  clear 
by  reference  to  the  following  table,  where  V  represents  the  volume  in 
cubic  centimeters  which  1  gram  molecule  of  the  substance  occupies 
when  measured  at  its  boiling  point: 


Substance 


Formic  acid . . 
Acetic  acid. . . 
Propionic  acid 
Butyric  acid. . 


Y 

Constant 

Difference 

42 

64 

22 

86 

22 

108 

22 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  series  of  fatty  acids  the  constant  molecular 
difference  of  one  carbon  and  two  hydrogen  atoms  (CH2  =  14)  corre- 
sponds to  a  constant  numerical  increase  in  the  value  of  F,  the  molecular 
volume.  H.  Kopp  further  made  the  discovery  that  in  other  series, — 
viz.,  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  esters,  aldehydes,  and  ketones, — the  addi- 
tion of  CH2  also  increases  the  molecular  volume  of  a  substance  by  22, 
so  that  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  equal  differences  in  composition 
(in  this  case  CH2)  correspond  to  equal-  differences  in  the  nmnerical 
value  of  the  molecular  volmne. 

Kopp  also  discovered  that  certain  pairs  of  compounds,  as,  for 
example,  C4H10O  and  CeHeO,  C6H12O,  and  CyHsO,  etc.,  have  the  same 
molecular  volimie.  In  terms  of  the  conceptions  then  held  it  was  pos- 
sible to  imagine  that  in  such  compounds  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  were 
exactly  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  carbon.  Reasoning  in  this  way  Kopp 
concluded  that,  in  general,  one  atom  of  carbon  can  replace  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  without  changing  the  molecular  volume  of  the  compound. 
Since,  moreover,  the  molecular  volume  of  CH2  may  be  represented 
numerically  by  22,  and  since  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  equal  one  atom  of 
carbon,  it  follows  that  the  atomic  volume  of  carbon  will  equal 

^=11 
while  the  atomic  vohune  of  hydrogen  will  equal 
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The  atomic  volumes  of  other  elements  have  been  obtained  in  a  similar 
way  and  it  has  been  found  that  O  =  7.8,  CI  =  22.8,  Br  =  29.1, 1  =  39.6,  etc. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  calculate  the  molecular  volume  of  a  given  compound 
by  finding  the  sum  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  different  atoms  com- 
posing it.     For  example,  the  molecular  volume  of  CaHoO  should  equal 

(2X11)  +  C6X5.5)  +  (1X7.8}  =  62.8 

and  it  has  been  found  experimentally  to  equal  62.3. 

In  a  great  number  of  instances  the  calculated  values  agree  very 
closely  with  the  values  which  have  been  detennined  by  experiment, 
but  frequently  they  do  not.  The  most  conspicuous  differences  of  this 
sort  were  first,  noted  in  connection  with  substances  which  contained 
oxygen.  In  the  case  of  valeric  acid,  for  example,  the  molecular  volume 
as  calculated  equals  126.5  and  aa  found,  130.5.  Kopp  explained  this 
discrepancy  as  due  to  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  union  of  the 
03^gen  atoms  and  pointed  out  that  oxygen  has  a  different  atomic  volume 
when  linked  to  carbon  as  carbonyl  than  when  linked  to  h;idvogen  as 
hydroxyl.  In  the  first  case  the  atomic  volume  of  oxygen  equals  12.2, 
and  in  the  latter,  7.8.  By  bearing  this  fact  in  mind  and  making  the 
necessary  correction  for  valeric  acid,  CtHuCOOH,  the  value  calculated 
for  the  molecular  volume  becomes 

(5XU)  +  {10X5.5)  +  (12.2)  +  (7.8)  =  130.0 

and  corresponds  closely  with  the  experimental  value,  130..5. 

It  was  also  found  in  the  case  of  other  elements  that  the  values 
representing  atomic  volumes  vary  according  to  the  form  of  combination 
in  which  the  atom  is  found.  Properties  controlled  in  this  way  by 
constitution  came  to  be  known  as  "  con.stitulive  properties  "  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  properties  which  are  purely  additive  in 
character,' 

These  and  other  investigations  have  made  it  possible  to  calculate 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  numerical  values  of  many  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a  given  organic  substance,  supposing  that  both  the  structure 
of  the  molecule  and  the  additive  and  constitutive  properties  of  the 
individual  atoms  are  known.  Indeed,  in  cases  where  a  substance  may 
be  represented  by  two  or  more  structural  formulas,  preference  is  usually 
given  to  that  formula  which  shows  the  closest  agreement  between  the 

'  Traube's  work  in  thin  field  m  siimmwl  up  in  Ahrens'  "Samml.  Chcm.  u.  Chem.- 
techn,  Vortrage,"     Vol.  IV  (1S99)      «ee  alito  Bcr.,  36,  2.524  (1892);   27,  3173,  3179 
(1894);    88,  410,  2722,  2728.  2924.  3292  (1895);    »,  2732  (1896);    80,  285  ( 
SI,  157  (1898);  40, 130,  723,  734  (1907). 
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calculated  and  the  exporimental  values  of  the  phynical  constants  of  the 
substance.  The  molecular  refraction  and  absorption  of  light  have  been 
of  special  aorvidc  in  solving  many  of  the  difficult  problems  of  constitu- 
tion. Indeed,  so  important  has  lieen  the  i»art.  played  by  specfro- 
chemistry  in  the  theory  of  organic  chemistry  that  it  is  very  desirable 
to  consider  this  subject  in  some  detail  at  this  point. 

The  fact  that  a  ray  of  light  is  always  bent  from  a  direct  course  when 
it  passes  from  a  less  dense  (air)  intx)  a  more  (lense  mediiun  (glass,  water, 
etc.)  fomiB  the  basis  of  the  science  of  spectroscopy.  Different  sub- 
Btanees  differ  as  to  their  power  of  refraction.  Snell  discovered  in  1861 
that  a  constant  ratio  exists  between  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
(i)  and  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  (r).  This  ratio  is  called  the 
index  of  refraction  (n)  and  is  constant  for  the  same  pair  of  media, 
whatever  the  value  of  i  happens  to  be.  It  is,  moreover,  equal  tt)  the 
ratio  of  the  velocities  of  hght  (v  and  n)  in  the  two  media.     Thus: 


The  refractive  index  of  a  substance  varies  consideiably  as  a  result 
0(  changes  in  physical  state.  In  such  changes  density  is  by  far  the  most 
important  factor  and  several  equations  have  been  proposed  in  the 
^ort  to  establish  a  definite  relation  between  density  and  refraction. 
Tl»e  first  of  these  was  based  upon  the  emission  theory  of  light,  where 


-1 


"  =  a  constant 


'lince  according  to  Newton  the  expression  n^  —  1  represents  a  measure  of 
tte  refractive  power  of  a  substance.  With  the  development  of  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light  this  first  formula  fell  into  disuse.  It  was 
attacked  by  I^aplace  who  held  that  the  ratio  here  represented  depended 
upon  conditions  of  temperature  and  was  not,  therefore,  a  constant. 
Aiago  and  Biot  beheved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  gave  constant 
Values  for  gases.  Gladstone  and  Dale  as  well  as  Landolt '  and  WOUner 
idemonstrated  that  in  the  case  of  both  liquids  and  solids  the  expression 

■  gave  different  values  at  different   temperatures  and  was  not 

e  a  constant.     They  maintainctl,  however,  that  it  could  be  used 
a  a  somewhat  modified  form,^  namely: 


' Poggendorf  H  Annalen  der  Chemie,  123,  6Wi  (1864). 
>  Poggondurf' H  Annalcn  der  Cheiuie,    133,  1  (1868). 
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and  that  it  then  gave  constant  values  for  liquids  and  solids  at  all  tem- 
peratures. This  was  referred  to  as  the  Gladstone-Dale  formula  since 
it  was  empirically  established  by  these  investigators.  It  came  to  be 
quite  universally  accepted  and  is  still  in  more  or  less  general  use  among 
EngUsh  chemists. 

Since  it  is  customary  in  chemistry  to  express  constants  in  terms  of 
gram  molecules  (m)  instead  of  units  of  mass,  specific  refraction  gave 
place  to  molecular  refraction,  viz., 

,   m=a  constant 
a 

This  expression  has,  however,  been  superseded  by  a  third  which  was 
advanced  by  H.  A.  Lorentz  ^  and  L.  Lorenz  ^  and  which  is  in  quite  general 
use  by  European  chemists  at  the  present  time 

n2-l 

/  g  ■  f>\  i^a*  constant 
{nr+2)a 

H.  A.  Lorentz  deduced  this  formula  from  Maxwell's  electromagnetic 
theory  of  Ught.  L.  Lorenz,  on  the  other  hand,  demonstrated  that  it 
could  be  derived  from  the  undulator>'  theory  of  light  on  the  assumption 
that  the  volmne  occupied  by  any  given  substance  is  not  completely 
filled  with  matter,  but  that  between  the  spherical  molecules  there  are 
interstices  through  which  light  travels  with  the  same  velocity  as  through 
a  vacuum.  The  molecular  refraction  of  a  substance  equals  in  terms 
of  the  Lorentz-Lorenz  formula 

where  X  signifies  the  particular  wave  length  at  which  the  value  for  n 
was  determined.  This  is  important  since  the  index  of  refraction  is  dif- 
ferent for  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  The  yellow  sodium  line  is 
frequently  used  in  such  determinations  or  else  the  lines  a,  /S,  y  of  the 
hydrogen  spectrum.  Under  these  circumstances  M  becomes  Mi>, 
May  Mfiy  Myy  respectively. 

If  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  undergoes  refraction  in  a  given  medium 
it  is  broken  up  into  homogeneous  rays  of  different  wave  lengths.  This 
phenomenon  is  known  as  dispersion.  Thus  when  white  light  passes, 
for  example,  through  a  hollow  prism  which  is  filled  with  water  it  is 
broken  up  into  the  various  colors  of  the  spectrum.    The  distance 

» Wiedem,  Ann.,  9,  641  (1880). 
*Ibid.,  11,  70(1880). 
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from  red  to  violet  has  been  found  to  be  alwa3r8  the  same  under  like 
conditions  for  any  given  medium  and  in  the  case  of  water  is  equal  to 
one  centimeter.  It  is,  however,  different  for  different  substances, 
and  in  the  case  of  carbon  bisulphide,  for  example,  equals  6.5  cm.  when 
measured  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  give  a  value  of  1  cm. 
for  water.  The  former  substance  is  thus  said  to  possess  a  greater  power 
of  dispersion  than  water.  This  property  is  dependent  upon  the  chemical 
nature  of  substances  and  is,  in  fact,  more  readily  influenced  by  con- 
stitution than  is  the  case  with  refractivity. 

Dispersion  is  usually  measured  in  terms  of  the  difference  between 
the  indices  of  refraction  of  red  and  violet  light  of  known  wave  lengths, 
as,  for  example,  the  hydrogen  Unes  y(B)  and  a(-ff),  that  is  by  rty—na. 
The  dispersion  of  a  substance  depends  upon  its  density,  but  Brtihl  ^ 
found  that  the  formulas, 

*,  2_i  n  2— 1 

^  —  =  specific  dispersion 


and 

give  values  which  are  independent  of  temperature,  density,  and  state 
of  aggregation. 

According  to  Briihl  changes  in  structure  or,  in  other  words,  changes 
in  the  combinations  of  the  atoms,  are  usually  much  more  strikingly 
apparent  from  values  representing  the  dispersions  than  from  corre- 
sponding values  representing  the  refractions  of  organic  compounds. 
For  this  reason  in  modem  chemical  Uterature  the  dispersion  of  a  sub- 
stance is  usually  given  along  with  its  specific  and  molecular  refractions. 
It  may  be  added  that  Auwers  and  Eisenlohr^  have  recently  recom- 
mended that  multiples  of  100  times  the  specific  refraction  be  used 
instead  of  molecular  refractions.  These  values  are  represented  by  the 
symbols  2^,  Sz>,  etc.,  and  are  supposed  to  be  a  better  guide  in  interpret- 
ing the  phenomena  of  optical  exaltations  than  are  the  corresponding 
refractions. 

In  determining  the  index  n^,  from  which  both  specific  and  molecular 
refractions  and  dispersions  are  calculated,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
temperature  should  be  kept  constant,  and  usually  at  20°.    The  Pulfrich 

1  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  7,  140  (1891). 

»  Ber.,  43, 809  (1910) ;  also  see  W.  A.  Roth  and  F.  Eisenlohr,  "  Refraktometrisches 
HDfsbuch,"  Leipzig,  1911,  Veit  &  Company. 
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ref ractometer  is  especially  convenient  for  colorless  or  only  slightly  colored 
substances,  since  it  affords  an  easy  means  of  regulatihg  temperatures, 
while  sodium  and  hydrogen  (red  and  violet)  may  be  used  as  the  sources 
of  Ught.  At  a  given  temperature  the  observed  angle  should  remain 
constant.  Should  it  change  and,  for  example,  become  increasingly 
greater,  this  would  indicate  that  polymerization  was  taking  place  and 
the  experiment  would  cease  to  have  any  value. 

The  specific  gravity-or  what  is  the  same  in  this  case,  the  density- 
must  also  be  determined  very  accurately,  and  for  this  purpose  Ostwald's 
pyknometer,  which  holds  about  3  cc,  is  found  most  serviceable.  The 
temperature  at  which  density  is  determined  must  obviously  be  the  same 
as  that  for  the  index  of  refraction.  The  density  compared  with  water  at 
4**  C.  must  also  be  given  and  atomic  refractions  must  be  calculated  on 
this  basis.  In  calculating  densities  it  is  unnecessary  to  correct  for  a 
vacuum,  although  this  is,  of  course,  the  more  accurate  procedure.  Also 
Auwers  and  Eisenlohr  reconmiended  molecular  weights  calculated  to 
four  figures,  rather  than  those  represented  by  round  numbers.  Because 
of  the  possibiUty  of  polymerization  it  should  always  be  stated  whether 
the  operation  inmiediately  followed  the  purification  of  the  substance, 
and  if  not  how  much  later. 

The  refraction  of  organic  compounds  has  been  the  subject  of  very 
careful  study  for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  as  a  result  the  relation  which 
exists  between  this  physical  property  of  a  substance  and  its  chemical 
structure  is  better  known  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  physical  proper- 
ties. The  first  efforts  of  investigators  in  this  field  were  focused  upon 
the  additive  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
refraction  of  light  is  a  property  of  the  mass  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule 
or  whether  it  depends  upon  the  form  of  combination  as  well,  was  investi- 
gated as  early  as  1864  by  Landolt  who  found  that  isomeric  compounds 
possess  almost  identical  refractions.  In  comparing  the  molecular 
refraction  of  glycerine,  CaHsOa  (34-32),  with  that  of  mixtures  corre- 
sponding to  the  same  empirical  formula — as,  for  example,  CHaCOOHH- 
CH3OH  and  HCOOH+C2H6OH — he  discovered  almost  identical  values 
in  all  cases  and,  therefore,  concluded  that  refraction  was  a  purely 
additive  function  of  the  atoms.  Reasoning  on  this  basis  it  was  possible 
to  calculate  the  values  represented  by  the  atomic  refractions  of  the 
different  elements.  Thus  since  the  molecular  refraction  of  methyl 
alcohol,  CH4O,  is  13.17  and  that  of  acetaldehyde,  €21140,  is  18.58,  and 
since  these  two  substances  differ  by  but  a  single  carbon  atom,  it  follows 
that  the  difference  in  their  molecular  refractions,  or  5.41,  must  represent 
the  atomic  refraction  of  an  atom  of  carbon.  In  the  same  way  the 
difference  in  the  molecular  refractions  of  acetaldehyde,  C2H4O,  and 
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ethyl  alcohol,  C2H0O,  wWch  differ  by  two  hjdrogen  atoms,  gives  the 
atomic  refraction  for  hydrogen,  viz,, 


20.7-18.58  =  2.12-^2=1.0 


The  mean  of  a  great  many  experiments  has  furnished  the  following  values 
for  atomic  refractions:  C  =  fl,  H  =  1.3,  0  =  3. 

The  molecular  refractions  of  such  subBtancee  as  alcohols,  ethers, 
and  acids,  as  calculated  from  the  sum  of  their  atomic  refractions,  agree 
very  closely  with  the  values  which  have  been  obtiiined  as  the  result  of 
exponmeiit.  In  the  case  of  other  organic  compounds,  however,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  calculated  and  the  experimental  values  for  molecu- 
lar refractions  are  so  great  that  Landolt  was  forced  to  (he  conclusion 
that  the  property  of  refraction  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  purely  additive 
in  character.  He  found,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  any  given  homolo- 
gous series  the  raolpcular  refractions,  like  the  molecidar  volumes  of  the 
substances,  increa.w  rngiilarly  with  the  increase  in  th»  number  of  carbon 
atoms.  Thus  in  the  csiso  of  alcohob,  ethers,  and  acids  the  increase  in 
molecular  ivfniclion  in  any  series  is  almost  a  constant.  It  equals  7.2 
and  corresponds  to  an  increase  of  CHj. 

Landolt,  and  quite  independently  Gladstone  and  Dale,'  were  then 
able  t«  demonstrate  that  changes  in  the  atomic  grouping  in  the  case  of 
isomeric  substances  exercise  a  small  but  perfectly  definite  and  measur- 
able effect  upon  molecular  refraction,  an  effect  which  cannot  possibly 
be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  experimental  error.  "  Every  liquid 
has  a  specific  refraction  composed  of  the  specific  refractions  of  its  com- 
ponent elements,  modified  by  the  mannex  of  combination  but  unaf- 
fected by  changes  of  temperature,"  This  marks  the  definite  discovery 
of  constitutive  differences  in  refraction. 

Since  1880  knowledge  along  these  lines  has  been  actively  developed 
and  constitutive  influences  have  come  to  be  l^etter  nnderslood.  This  is 
in  large  measure  due  to  the  investigations  of  BrOhl,^  who  has  added 
greatly  to  the  material  collected  by  earlier  investigators,  and  has  applied 
this  material  in  the  elucidation  of  many  problems  of  structural  chemistry. 
BrUhl  has  been  able  in  the  first  place  to  demonstrate  that  fluctuations  in 
molecular  refraction  do  not  depend  upon  the  neutral,  acid,  or  basic 
properties  of  the  substances  in  (juestion,  and  in  the  second  place  in  assign 
a  definite  value  to  the  constitutive  influence  of  double  bonds  between 
carbon  atoms.  The  latter  was  found  to  be  fairly  constant,  although 
it  varied  in  different  compounds  between  1.63  and  2.17.     Thus,  for 

•Phil.  Trans.,  148,  8  (18.58);  IBS,  323  (1863). 

'ZeitBchr.  phj^kal.  Chemie,  7,  140(1891);  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  W,  152  (I8B4). 
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example,  the  molecular  refractions  of  misaturated  organic  compounds 
show  higher  values  than  those  calculated  from  the  sum  of  the  refractions 
of  the  component  atoms,  and  the  more  unsaturated  the  compound  the 
greater  the  deviation  from  normal.  In  the  case  of  benzene  the  molecular 
refraction  as  calculated  is: 

Atomic  refraction  of  C  =     5  X6 = 30 . 0 
Atomic  refraction  of  £r  =  1.3X6=  7.8 


Molecular  refraction  (calculated)  37 . 8 
Molecular  refraction  (found) ...  43 . 7 
Deviation 5.9 

If  it  may  be  assumed  on  the  basis  of  the  Kekul6  formula  that  benzene 
contains  three  unsaturated  double  bonds  in  its  molecule,  the  refractive 
value  of  a  single  ethylene  linkage  may  be  found  by  dividing  5.9  by  3 
and,  roughly,  equals  2.  This  value  is  referred  to  as  the  "  increment  " 
for  the  double  bond  between  carbon  atoms,  and  must  be  added  to  the 
sum  of  the  atomic  refractions  in  calculating  the  molecular  refractions  of 
unsaturated  compounds.  It  is  conmionly  represented  by  the  S3rmbol  f^. 
The  increment  for  a  triple  bond  has  also  been  determined.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  symbol  p  and  is  somewhat  greater  in  value  than  p^, 
being  equal  to  2.2. 

To  account  for  mmor  fluctuations  in  atomic  refractions  Bruhl  goes 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  there  are  small  structural  differences  pecuUar  to 
each  compound  which  affect  individually  each  atom  in  the  molecular. 
The  refraction  for  oxygen  is  markedly  different  for  different  states  of 
combination.  Thus  oxygen,  when  present  in  substances  in  the  form  of 
carbonyl,  hydroxyl,  or  ether,  respectively,  shows  different  and  charac- 
teristic values,  so  that  in  computing  the  molecular  refraction  of  a  given 
compound  containing  oxygen  it  is  necessary  to  use  different  figures  to 
represent  each  of  these  three  states  of  combination.  The  atomic 
refraction  of  nitrogen  varies  even  more  than  that  of  oxygen,  and  this 
variation  is  often  very  difficult  to  explain. 

The  value  of  the  science  of  spectrochemistry  in  determining  questions 
of  constitution  in  structural  organic  chemistry  was  fully  demonstrated 
by  the  investigations  of  Briihl.  After  his  death  this  side  of  the  work 
was  further  developed  by  K.  Auwers  and  F.  Eisenlohr,^  who,  in 
re-examining  the  very  foundations  of  the  science,  were  able  to  add  to 

»Ber.,'  48,  806  (1910);  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  82,  65(1910);  84,  1,  37  (1911); 
Annalen  der  Chemie,  387,  165,  200,  240;  408,  212  (1915);  409,  149  (1915);  410, 
287  (1915);  413,  253  (1917);  Ber.,  46,  494  (1913);  48,  1357,  1377  (1915);  49,827 
(1916). 
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the  experimental  material  upon  which  many  of  its  deductions  rest. 
Through  their  efforts  research  in  this  field  has  kept  pace  with  the  more 
recent  developments  in  structural  theory.  Up  to  this  time  Conrady's 
figures  for  the  D-line  and  Briihl's  values  for  the  lines  Ha,  Hft  H7 
had  been  in  general  use,  although  they  had  not  been  found  satisfactory 
in  all  respects,  but  they  were  now  completely  replaced  by  the  values  for 
atomic  refraction,  dispersion,  and  increments  which  had  been  recal- 
culated by  Auwers  and  Eisenlohr^  and  which  may  be  found  in  the 
following  table: 


Group  CH, 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Carbonyl-oxygen 

Ether-oxygen 

Hydroxyl-oxygen 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Iodine 

Ethylene  bond 

Acetylene  bond 

Nitrogen  in  prim,  ali- 
phatic amines 

N.  in  secondary  ali- 
phatic amines 

N.  in  tertiary  aliphatic 
amines 

Nitrogen  in  nitril^ . . . 


CH, 

C 

H 

O* 

0< 

O* 

CI 

Br 

I 

r 


— N< 


N— C 
C 

c 

nA: 
^c 

NsC 


Atom, 
Wgt. 


14.02 
12.00 
1.01 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
35.46 
79.92 
126.92 


14.01 
14.01 

14.01 
14.01 


H. 


4.598 
2.413 
1.092 
2.189 
1.639 
1.522 
5.933 
8.803 
13.757 
1.686 
2.328 

2.309 
2.475 

2.807 
3.054 


D 


4.618 
2.418 
1.100 
2.211 
1.643 
1.525 
5.967 
8.865 
13.900 
1.733 
2.398 

2.322 
2.499 

2.840 
3.070 


Hf, 


4.668 
2.438 
1.115 
2.247 
1.649 
1.531 
6.043 
8.999 
14.224 
1.824 
2.506 

2.368 
2.661 

2.940 
3.108 


H. 


4.710 
2.466 
1.122 
2.267 
1.662 
1.541 
6.101 
9.152 
14.521 
1.893 
2.538 

2.397 
2.603 

3.000 
3.129 


Hfi-H, 


0.071 
0.025 
0.023 
0.057 
0.012 
0.006 
0.107 
0.211 
0.482 
0.138 
0.139 

0.059 
0.086 

0.133 
0.055 


Hy—H^ 


0.113 
0.056 
0.029 
0.078 
0.019 
0.015 
0.168 
0.340 
0.775 
0.200 
0.171 

0.086 
0.119 

0.186 
0.065 


The  elucidation  of  the  many  problems  of  structural  organic  chemistry 
has  been  attempted  by  the  appUcation  of  spectrochemical  considera- 
tions. The  question  of  the  constitution  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  may  be 
mentioned  in  particular  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which  this  method 
may  be  used  in  determining  the  structure  of  organic  compounds.  As  is 
known,  two  different  formulas  are  possible  for  this  substance,  namely, 

CH3COCH2COOC2H5    and    CHaCCOH)  :  CHCOOC2H6 


^  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  76,  585  (1911);  also  "Refraktometrisches  Hilfsbuch,'' 
p.  128. 
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The  difference  between  these  two  fonnulas  may  be  expressed  in  tenns  of 
atomic  refractions  and  increments  as  follows: 


C6Hio020<     and    C6HioO-00<f 

If  the  molecular  refraction  of  each  of  these  is  calculated  for  light  of  wave 
length  D  the  following  results  are  obtained : 

Keto  Form  Enol  Form 

C«    =  6X2.418  =  14.608  C«    =  6X2.418  =  14.608 

Hio  =10X1.100  =  11.000  H,o  =10X1.100  =  11.000 

02   =  2X2.211=  4.422  O     =  1X2.211=  2.211 

0<=  1X1.643=  1.643  O     =  1X1525=  1.525 

0<=  1X1.643=  1.643 
^    =  1X1.733=  1.733 


Mol.  refraction    =31.573  Mol.  refraction    =32.620 

The  molecular  refraction  for  ordinary  ethyl  acetoacetate  as  deter- 
mined at  room  temperature  has  been  found  to  be  Af= 32.00.^  This 
value  is  obviously  intermediate  between  the  calculated  values  for  the 
keto  and  enol,  respectively,  although  it  approximates  the  former 
more  closely  than  the  latter.  These  results  thus  tend  to  confirm  chem- 
ical investigation  in  the  matter  since  they  indicate  that  liquid  ethyl 
acetoacetate  consists  of  a  mixture  which  contains  a  large  amount 
of  the  keto  modification  together  with  small  quantities  of  ethyl 
/3-hydroxycrotonate. 

In  the  case  of  certain  groups  of  unsaturated  compounds  abnormal 
molecular  refractions  and  dispersions  have  been  observed,  which  greatly 
exceed  the  calculated  values  even  after  all  possible  increments  have  been 
added.  Such  unusual  deviations  are  referred  to  as  optical  anomaUes 
or  exaltations,  and  are  frequently  observed  in  the  case  of  substances 
with  one  or  more  ethylene  linkages  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
benzene  ring.  Thus,  for  example,  C6H5CH2CH=CH2  shows  normal, 
while  C6H5CH=CHCH3  shows  abnormal  molecular  refraction.  Even 
more  striking  illustrations  of  phenomena  of  this  kind  have  been 
discovered  by  Briihl  ^  in  the  case  of  cinnaniyl  derivatives  as,  for 
example: 

»  Ber.,  44,  3530  (1911). 
2  Ber.,  40,883  (1907). 
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Calculated 

Found 

Dispersion 

My— Ma 

CJl4CH=CH.CH0 
Cinnamic  aldehyde 

C^.0  f 
Afa  =  39.78 

A/a  =  43.51 

Found  =  4. 17 
Calc.    =1.05 

My— Ma 

CH».CH==CH.C^ 

CnHi,0  0<F 

Found  =  3.82 

JVfa  =  53.62 

\yctiu 

Afa  =  50.58 

Calc.    -1.88 

Cinnamic  ester 

C,H».CH=CHCH 

My— Ma 

CHC^ 

X)n 

CuHioOO-  T 

Found  =  9.70 

A/a  =  60.42 

A/a  =  50.06 

Calc.    =2.04 

Cinnamylidenc  acetic  acid  dis- 

solved in  acetone 

Other  instances  of  this  sort  were  discovered  by  Eijkmann  among  the 
derivatives  of  propenyl,  by  Tschugaeflf  among  trimethylene  derivatives, 
and  by  Wallach  among  substances  possessing  so-caUed  semi-cyclic  double 
bonds  as  illustrated,  for  example,  in  combinations  containing  the  atomic 
grouping: 


N=c= 


These  last  two  discoveries  have  lx)th  been  confirmed  by  the  work  of 
Auwers  and  Eisenlohr. 

In  reviewing  the  situation  Briihl  pointed  out  that  optical  anomalies 
are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  case  of  substances  containing  two 
unsaturated  ethylene  linkages  (or  one  ethylene  and  one  carbonyl)  in 
adjacent  positions.  In  attempting  to  explain  the  phenomena  Brtihl 
applied  the  conceptions  of  Thiele^s  theory  of  partial  valency,  which 
was  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  time,  and  pointed  out 
various  relationships  which  tended  in  his  opinion  to  establish  connection 
between  optical  anomaly  and  the  presence  of  conjugated  systems  of 
double  bonds  in  the  molecule.^  Auwers  and  Eisenlohr  have  since 
shown,  however,  that  at  least  some  of  Briihl's  conclusions  must  be  dis- 
counted, because  many  of  the  relationships  to  which  he  refers  have 
proved  far  more  complicated  in  character  than  he  could  possibly  have 
sensed  from  the  data  known  at  that  time.    The  general  status  of  the 

»  Ber.,  40,  900  and  1160  (1907). 
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problem  may  be  simmied  up  by  saying  that  B^iihl  was  able  to  show 
conclusively  that  the  molecular  refraction  of  a  substance  depends  upon 
the  relative  position  of  the  double  bonds  functioning  in  the  molecule;  and 
in  those  cases  where  more  than  one  unsatmuted  linkage  is  present  he 
demonstrated  that  an  arrangement,  represented  by  systems  of  so-called 
conjugate  double  bonds  corresponds  to  abnormally  high  molecular 
refractions  and  dispersions.  Illustrations  of  this,  which  might  be 
greatly  augmented  in  nmnber,  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  table.  It 
should  be  noted  that  figures  expressing  anomalies  are  printed  in  heavy 
type: 


CHiF^'C/H  •  CHa  •  CHs  •  CH^=CHi 
EHaUyl  CHwf 


CH,.CH=CH .  CH=CH  •  CH, 

IsodiaUyl  CHiof 


CH,0— 


<z> 


H=CH— CH, 


Anethole  CicH„0  <  f= 


CH,« 


Ht — CH^=CHi 


Methylchavicole  QoHiiO  <  f^ 


Ma 

My— Ma 

Found  =28. 77 
Calc.    =28.89 

Found  =  1.00 
Calc.   =1.05 

-0.12 

Found=30.38 
Calc.    =28.89 

-0.06 

Found  =  1.67 
Calc.    =1.05 

+1.49 

Found =47. 70 
Calc.    =45.89 

+0.68 

Found  =2.95 
Calc.    =1.75 

+1.81 

Found =45.95 
Calc.    =45.89 

+1.20 

Found  =2.04 
Calc.    =1.75 

+0.06 

+0.29 

Perfectly  definite,  albeit  relatively  small,  optical  anomalies  have  also 
been  observed  in  the  case  of  substances  which  contain  an  unsaturated 
atom  in  direct  union  with  a  carbonyl  or  ethylene  group,  as  in  the  radical 


/ 


01 

CI. 


Ber.,  44, 3514, 3525  (1911);  also  3188  and  3Q79. 
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While  the  refractions  of  substances  containing  unsaturated  atoms 
in  conjugate  positions  usually  exhibit  exaltations,  there  are,  neverthe- 
less, important  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  It  has  been  observed, 
for  example,  that  substitution  in  certain  positions  seems  to  diminish 
the  optical  exaltation  of  a  substance;  and  this  fact  becomes  even  more 
strikingly  apparent  if  figures  are  compared  which  express  100  times  the 
specific  refractions  and  dispersions,  viz.,  2i>  and  2^—2^.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  two  isomeric  diisopropenyls 
which  differ  only  as  regards  the  relative  positions  occupied  by  the 
methyl  groups  and  whose  optical  exaltations  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


Exultation 

Exaltation 

• 

Md 

2i> 

My— Ma 

Xy — Xa 

CH,.CH=CH— CH=CH— CH, 
H,0=C-O=CH, 

CH,CH, 

Diisopropenyl  CeHio  T 

+1.71 

+0.82 

+2.08 
+1.00 

+0.52 
+0.37 

+0.63=50% 
+0.45=35% 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  shows  an  appreciable  decrease  in  exaltation 
in  the  case  of  the  second  isomer. 

Indeed  Auwers  and  Eisenlohr  ^  are  of  the  opinion  that,  in  general, 
disturbances  in  conjugate  systems  due  to  substitutions  tend  to  diminish 
the  optical  exaltation  of  the  substance.  This  effect  upon  a  conjugate 
system  is  not  restricted  to  alkyl  groups,  but  extends  to  hydroxy,  methoxy, 
and  ethoxy  groups  as  well.  These  authors  conclude  that  a  sharp  line 
cannot  be  drawn  between  normal  and  abnormal  compounds,  but  that 
there  is  a  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  Thus  the  disturbances  pro- 
duced by  substitutions  may  be  such  as  to  completely  neutraUze  the 
optical  exaltation,  and  under  such  circumstances  a  substance  which 
possesses  a  conjugate  system  of  double  bonds  might  show  perfectly 
normal  optical  properties.  These  points  must  all  be  very  carefully 
borne  in  mind  in  the  application  of  spectroscopy  to  the  determination 
of  structure  if  serious  errors  are  to  be  avoided.  The  following  table 
shows  the  influence  of  substitution  upon  several  types  of  conjugate 


^  Ber.,  48,  806  (1910);  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  82,  65  (1910);  Jahrb.  der  Radioak- 
tivit&t,  9,  333  (1912). 
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systems.    The  symbols  £2-Refr.  and  JSS-Disp.  represent  values  100 
times  as  great  as  the  specific  refractions  and  dispersions  respectively: 


Class  of  Compound 


Aliphatic  hydrocarbons 


St3rrole8 


Hydroaromatic 
hydrocarbons 


Aldehydes  < 


Acyclic 


Cyclic 


Conjugate  System 


— CH=CH— CH=CH- 
— CH=CH— C=CH 


R 


— CH 


— CH 
— CH 


> 


C— CH=CH— 


— CH 


— CH 


— CH 


y_, 


C— C=CH— 


R 


R    R' 


CH— CH=C— R' 


R— C CHs— CH, 

CHj— c:h=c— CH=Cn- 


CH, — CH, — CH, 
R 


C=CH C=CH— 


CH, — CH, — C  H, 
CH=CH — C— R 


CH, — CH, — CH 


— CH=CH— CH=() 
=CH— CH=0 


R 
— CH=C— CH=0 


— CH 


R 


— CH 


%C— CH=0 


J52-Refr. 


1.90 
1.10 


1.10 


0.70 


0.45 


,  0.8-1.2 


0.25 


1.80 


1  25 


1.00 


£:2-Disp. 


50% 


45% 


30% 


20% 


40% 


20% 


50% 


45% 


45% 
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Class  of  Compound 

Conjugate  System 

^2-Refr. 

JS^Z-Disp. 

Ketones 

Acylic 

Acyclic 

and 

Cyclic 

1 

— CH=CH— C=0 

R 
_C=CH— C=0 

R'             R 
— CH— C--C=0 

R'  R 

0.90 
0.85 
0.50 

30-40% 

4 

•      •     •      • 

Acids 

— CH— CH— C=0 

OH 
_CH=C    C=0 

R    OH 

1.10 
0.80 

40% 

*      •      •      « 

Esters 

CH— CH    C=0 

OR 
— CH— C— C=0 

R'   OR 

0.80 
0.50 

30% 
20% 

In  cases  where  ethylene,  or  other  unsaturated  linkages  possess  an 
atom  in  conunon,  as,  for  example,  in  the  system  C=C=C,  the  sub- 
stance shows  normal  or  nearly  normal  refraction.  The  same  is  true 
when  the  double  bonds  are  widely  separated  in  the  molecule. 

Where  two  or  more  conjugate  systems  of  double  bonds  are  present 
in  the  same  molecule  two  distinct  arrangements  are  possible,  viz., 


and 


— C=C— C=C— C=C— ,    0=C— C=C— C=0  etc., 
— C=C— C=C—  — C=C- 


L 


=c- 


These  and  analogous  systems  are  called,  respectively,  "  cumulative 
conjugate  systems "  and  "  crossed  conjugate  systems."  The  effect 
of  such  systems  on  refraction  is  radically  different,  the  former  pro- 
ducing an  extraordinary  increase  in  optical  exaltation,  while  the  latter 
causes  optical  depression.  These  relationships  are  much  more  compli- 
cated than  in  the  case  of  simple  conjugate  systems  and  no  exact  rules 
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have  as  yet  been  formulated  in  regard  to  them.  At  best  exaltations 
can  only  be  appraised  roughly  and  cannot  as  yet  be  represented  by  exact 
increments.  The  following  table  gives  the  mean  values  for  certain 
types  of  atomic  groupings  as  determined  by  Auwers  and  Eisenlohr,^ 
and  such  values  may  serve  in  certain  instances  as  a  basis  for  calculations: 


Class  of  Compound 

Conjugate  System 

J^2J-Refr. 

EZ-DiBp. 

— CH=C-CH=CH— CH— CH— 

1 

3.4 

130% 

Hydrocarbons 

1 
R 

— CH'^                  XJH— 
C 

1.0 

40% 

Aldehydes 

— CH=C— CH=CH— CH=0 

1 
R 

3.3 

150% 

-CH=CH— CH=CH— C=0 

3.3 

145% 

R 
_<JH=C— CH===CH— C===0 

2.7 

110% 

Ketones 

R                      R 

— CH— C— CH=C— C=0 

1 

2.1 

95% 

1 
R             R    R 

— CH^                 N:H— 

o 

1.0 

45% 

— CH=CH— CH=CH— C=0 

2.4 

120% 

OR 
-<:;H=C— CH— CH— C=0 

2.0 

100% 

Esters 

R                       OR 
— CH— C— CH— C— C=0 

1.5 

75% 

R              R    OR 
— CH=CH— C— C=0 

-CHOR 

0.5 

25% 

» Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  84,  37  (1911). 
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The  statement  that  the  presence  of  cumulative  conjugate  systems 
leads  to  an  increase  in  the  optical  exaltation  of  a  substance  is  not  without 
important  exceptions.  Benzene,  which  in  a  sense  may  be  said  to  have 
such  an  arrangement  of  atoms  in  the  molecule,  shows  no  exaltation  and 
may  therefore  be  said  to  possess  a  neiUral  conjugate  system.  Deriva- 
tives of  benzene  vary  greatly  as  to  their  refraction,  showing  in  some 
cases  a  very  sUght  and  in  other  cases  a  very  great  exaltation.  For 
example,  certain  phenols  and  their  ethers  exhibit  such  sUght  divergence 
in  optical  properties  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  possess  constitutive 
differences.  This  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  certain  isomeric  alkyl 
derivatives  of  benzene.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  substituent  in  the 
benzene  ring  consists  of  an  imsaturated  group,  active  conjugate  systems 
may  arise. 

K.  Auwers  has  recently  investigated  the  subject  of  position  isomerism 
in  its  relation  to  spectro-chemistry  and  has  obtained  results  which  are 
very  valuable  in  their  bearing  upon  problems  of  constitution.  Aromatic 
aldehydes,  ketones,  and  esters, 


were  selected  for  observation  and  the  effect  of  substitution  in  the  ortho, 
metGy  and  para  positions  was  studied  in  the  case  of  a  large  number 
of  different  substituents.  As  the  above  formulas  indicate  these  sub- 
stances all  show  active  conjugate  systems.  It  was  found  that  the 
introduction  of  methyl  in  the  ortho  and  meta  positions  produced  only 
insignificant  changes  in  the  optical  constants  of  the  substance,  but  that 
substitutions  in  the  para  position  were  accompanied  by  marked 
exaltations.  This  is  a  very  general  rule  and  holds  in  the  case  of 
all  substitutions  of  methyl  which  have  been  observed  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Substitutions  of  the  methoxy  group  also  produce  the  greatest  effect 
when  they  take  place  in  the  para  position;  but  in  this  case  the  influence 
of  the  substituent  in  the  ortho  and  meta  positions  is  more  marked  than 
in  the  case  of  methyl.  The  values  given  in  the  following  table  which 
show  the  dispersions  of  the  various  substances  are  especially  interesting 
in  this  connection.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  highest  values  are  always 
those  of  para  substitution  products  and  that  they  therefore  afford  a 
definite  method  for  identifying  these  substances.  The  ortho  and  meta 
substitution  products  cannot  be  distinguished  in  this  way. 
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TaBI£  I — MbTHTI  DCmVATIVIS 


No. 

Formula 

d." 

no" 

EX. 

EZd 

% 

% 

1 

^^■CO.H 

1 ,046 

1.5462 

+0,99 

+  1,01 

+45 

+49 

CH, 

2 

CH. 

1.038 

1.5483 

+0.93 

+1.01 

+48 

+63 

3 

<^3.CO.H 

1.022 

1  .5416 

+1,10 

+  1   18 

+49 

+54 

4 

CH,<^ ^COH 

1.018 

1.6400 

+1.37 

+1.47 

+58 

+64 

5 

^~~^-COCH. 
CH, 

1  027 

1.533S 

+0  60 

+0.65 

+32 

+35 

<^ ^COCH. 

CH, 

1.014 

1.5320 

+0  51 

+0  57 

+33 

+36 

<(        ]>.CO.CH, 

1.007 

1.5306 

+O.BC 

+0.73 

+37 

+41 

8 

CiU<^ ]>COCH4 

CH, 

1-004 

1.5342 

+0.95 

+1.01 

+42 

+47 

^ ^COCH. 

cm 

0-905 

1,5294 

+0  72 

+0  77 

+36 

+39 

10 

<[        ^-CO-CHi 

1  010 

1  5272 

+0.43 

+0.48 

+29 

+31 

11 

CH.-<^^ ^  COCH. 

Q-991 

1  5275 

+0.77 

+0.82 

+38 

+42 

12 

<^        ^.CO-CH{CH0. 

0.984 

1.6177 

+0.51 

+0,63 

+28 

+31 

13 

CH,-(^ ^■CO.CH(CH,), 

0  069 

1  5192 

+0.80 

+0.86 

+40 

+44 

14 

<^^        )>-CO-OCJl. 
CH, 

1  047 

1.5056 

+0,43 

+0,49 

+26 

+26 

15 

CH. 

1  OM 

I  5077 

+0.49 

+n  .W 

+27 

+30 

16 

<^      ycoocu. 

1.028 

1  5057 

+0  .58 

+0.62 

+28 

+31 

17 

CH.t(        ^COOCHt 

1.026 

I,.W81 

+0,73 

+0  77 

+33 

+35 
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Table  II — Methoxy  derivatives 


No. 


3 

4 


6 

7 
8 


9 
9a 

flO 

10a 

11 
12 


Formula 


o 


COH 


CH,0.<^ 


OCH, 
<3.CO.H 

OCHa 

/~\.COH 
^COH 


/"^•COCHa 

OCHs 
/~NC0CH, 
OCH, 
^        ^COCHs 

CILO .  <^        y .  CO  •  CH, 


£/4" 


1.046 


1.133 


1.118 


1.123 


•COOCH, 


<z> 

<(  )>CO»OCaH, 

OCHa 

/~\.CO  OCH, 

OCH3 
/~^.CO.OCHs 
OCH3 

CH,0  •  <^        y  •  CO .  OCHfi 


1.027 


1.088 


1.095 

1.099 

(?) 


n» 


1.5452 


1.5598 


1.5538 


1.5731 


1.5338 


1.5395 


1.5410 


1.5564 


1.087  1.5163 


EX, 


+0.99 


+1.10 


+1.17 


+  1.81 


+0.60 


+0.89 


+0.73 


+1.33 


1.047 


1.156 


1.111 


1.100 


1.103 


1.5056 


1.5340 


1.5213 


1.5152 


1.5544 


+0.43 


+0.43 


ej:i 


+1.01 


+1.21 


+1.27 
+1.97 


+0.65 


+0.97 


+0.82 


+1.45 


+0.45 


+0.49 


EZfi—Z, 


C' 

/o 


+45 


+79 


+67 


+95 


+32 


+53 


+51 


+75 


+0.67  +0.72 


+0.69 


+0.68 
+0.97 


+0.73 


+0.73 


+1.04 


+24 
+26 

+39 

+37 

+38 
+52 


EiXy Xi 


% 


+49 


+91 


+35 

+60 

+66 
+81 


+24 
+26 

+43 

+42. 

+43 

+57 
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If  the  two  preceding  tables  are  compared  it  appears  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  ortho  and  the  meta  substitution  products,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  para  substitution  products,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
best  shown  by  the  specific  refractions  in  the  case  of  methyl  and  by  the 
respective  dispersions  in  the  case  of  the  methoxy  derivatives.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  relation  between  the  densities  and  the  specific 
refractions  is  dififerent  in  the  case  of  these  two  groups  of  substances. 
If,  for  example,  the  density  decreases  while  the  index  of  refraction 
remains  approximately  the  same,  the  change  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  molecular  refraction,  but  by  no  appreciable  change  in  the 
value  representing  the  dispersion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  methoxy  substitution  products,  the  density  decreases 
very  slightly  while  the  index  of  refraction  increases  rapidly,  the  change 
will  be  accompanied  by  an  increase,  both  in  the  molecular  refraction 
and  dispersion. 

BrUhl  had  observed  that  the  substitution  of  hydroxyl  in  the  benzene 
ring  is  often  accompanied  by  optical  exaltation  and,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  hydroxyl  group  is  unsaturated,  had  explained  the  phenomenon 
as  due  to  the  formation  of  an  active  conjugate  system.  Later  the 
question  was  reopened  by  Auwers  who  discovered  that  phenol  and  its 
homologues  differ  only  very  slightly  in  optical  properties  from  the 
corresponding  hydrocarbons  from  which  they  are  derived.  It  is  true 
that  polyhydrjc  phenols  show  exaltations,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
constitution  the  most  important  exaltations  are  those  which  result 
from  the  introduction  of  hydroxyl  into  derivatives  of  benzene  which 
already  possess  unsaturated  groups  in  the  side  chain.  Under  these 
conditions  the  "  unsaturated  "  hydroxyl  group  is  optically  more  effective 
than  the  other  unsaturated  substituents  as  a  comparison  of  the  follow- 
ing two  compounds  shows: 


Formula 

EXa 

EXo 

EX0 — Xa 

E2y—Xa 

OH 

+0.84 
+0.56 

+0.90 
+0.58 

+56% 
+23% 

+64% 

OCH. 
CH,0-C=0 

1 

OCH. 

+25% 
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In  the  case  of  the  salicylic  ester  the  marked  exaltation  may  be 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  following  system  is  present  in  the 
molecule: 

H  OC2H5 

This  supposes  that  saUcyUc  ester  has  the  first  of  the  two  possible  formulas, 

OH  OH 


/        \-C=0      and         /~      >, 

OC2H5  OC2H5 

or  else  that  more  of  the  first  than  of  the  second  kind  of  molecules  are 
present  in  an  equiUbrium  mixture  of  the  two. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  spectro-chemistry  affords 
a  more  delicate  and  exact  method  for  determining  important  questions 
of  constitution  than  any  other  single  method  which  is  known  at  the 
present  time. 

In  continuing  the  study  of  benzene  derivatives  which  possess  active 
conjugate  systems  as,  for  example, 

^^3-c=o 

R 

Auwers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
three  ethylene  linkages  of  benzene  is  active  in  such  compounds,  the 
other  two  continue  to  be  optically  neutral  in  character.^  While  such  a 
condition  seems  at  first  sight  improbable  and  is  difficult  to  account  for 
in  terms  of  theory,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  general  agreement  with  the 
observed  relationships.  The  following  considerations  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point: 

The  substitution  of  a  saturated  radical  (alkyl)  in  the  orthjo  position 
to  the  unsaturated  substituent  should  imder  such  conditions  cause  no 
optical  disturbances  since  the  constitution  of  the  derivative  in  question 
must  correspond  to  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  formulas 

CH3  CH3 

/      \_r— o         /"^ 
X 


i 


L  II. 

^  Annalen  der  Chemie,  408,  230  and  following  (1915). 
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and  the  methyl  is  not,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  exert  any  appreciable 
influence  upon  either  the  active  conjugate  system  C=C — C=0,  or 
upon  the  neidral  system  C=C — C=C.  If  substitution  takes  place  in 
the  meta  position,  the  resulting  product  may  be  represented  by  either 

CH3  CH3 

/        ^%^C=0    or  /         ">— C=0 


1 

III.  IV. 

In  this  case  the  optical  effect  of  substitution  cannot  be  predicted  since  a 
substance  constituted  like  III.  would  not  differ  optically  from  the  sub- 
stance from  which  it  was  derived,  while  one  corresponding  to  IV.  would 
be  expected  to  show  increased  optical  exaltation.  This  would  follow 
from  the  fact  that  the  substitution  of  methyl  in  the  following  position 


i, 


:h3 

would  tend  to  disturb  the  equilibriiun  of  the  neutral  system.     Substitu- 
tion in  the  para  position 

(e)  CH3/        V-C=0 


\= 

X 

might  be  expected  from  every  point  of  view  to  produce  disturbances 
which  would  be  accompanied  by  increased  optical  exaltation.  This 
deduction  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  facts  of  observation  since 
para  alkyl  derivatives  always  possess  higher  exaltations  than  the 
substances  from  which  they  are  derived.^ 

These  relationships  become  much  more  complicated  if  two  substitu- 
ents  in  the  benzene  ring  are  unsaturated  as  is  the  case,  for  example,  if 
the  substituting  radical  is  hydroxyl  or  alkoxyl  instead  of  methyl.  Even 
under  these  circumstances,  however,  para  substitution  products  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  possess  much  greater  powers  of 
refraction  and  dispersion  than  the  corresponding  ortho  and  meta  deriva- 
tives. Such  an  increase  in  optical  exaltation  may  be  readily  understood 
by  reference  to  the  following  formula: 


-^_^_C=0 


R  X 

in  which  a  continuous  system  of  four  conjugate  linkages  is  represented. 

»Ber.,  45,  2768  (1912). 
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In  the  case  of  ortho  and  meta  derivatives 


< 


C=0 


R— O 

i. 


y 


C=0 


I. 


II. 


it  is  difficult  to  predict  which  will  show  the  greater  optical  exaltation 
since  the  former  possesses  a  continuous  system  of  four  pairs  of  conjugate 
double  bonds  while  the  latter  contains  two  separate  conjugate  systems. 
It  may  be  reasoned  that  ortho  derivatives  (I.)  should  show  the  stronger 
optical  exaltations  since  a  single  conjugate  of  the  type 

.:::;:::::0— C=C 


k 


is,  so  far  as  present  observation  shows,  optically  weak.  This  conclusion 
is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  o-methoxy-benzophenone  and  o-meth- 
oxy-benzaldehyde  are  both  characterized  by  strong  optical  exaltations. 
The  experimental  evidence  is,  however,  too  slight  at  the  present  time  to 
allow  of  safe  generalizations  in  regard  to  this  or  other  similar  phenomena.^ 
While  it  is  remarkable  that  benzene  shows  no  optical  exaltation  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  three  pairs  of  conjugate  double  bonds,  it  is  even 
more  amazing  that  furane,  thiophene,  pyrrol,  and  cyclopentadiene,  i.e., 


v 


Y 


NH 


CRt 


all  show  optical  depressions.  The  fact  that  this  statement  includes 
cyclopentadiene  eliminates  the  possibiUty  of  any  explanation  based 
upon  the  particular  influence  of  the  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  nitrogen  atoms. 
The  cause  for  this  anomalous  condition  must,  therefore,  be  sought  in 
the  nature  of  the  five-membered  ring.  Following  the  argument  used 
in  the  case  of  benzene  it  may  be  assimied  that  the  free  affinity  on  the 
imsaturated  atoms  which  normally  would  produce  optical  exaltation  is 
in  some  way  neutralized  in  maintaining  the  equiUbriiun  of  the  nng. 
In  the  formation  of  these  particular  rings  neutraUzation  must  be  con- 
ceived to  be  so  complete  that  in  individual  instances  it  actually  pro- 
duces the  efiFect  of  optical  depression.  2    The  phenomenon  is  analogous 

^  Auwers,  Annalen  des  Chemie,  408,  212  (1915). 
«  Ber.,  40, 1157  (1907);  46,  3077  (1912). 
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1 
No. 

Formula 

EZa 

EZd 

EZ^—Za 

% 

EZy         2!|s 

% 

Literature 

1 

!>"• 

-0.45 

-0.47 

+  2 

+     4 

Auwers,  Ber., 
46,3078(1912). 

2 
3 

> 

CHjOH 

> 

CH, 

> 

CHa 

-0.97 
-0.39 

-1.10 
-0.42 

-  8 
[+29)1 

+    8 
+    2 

Nasini  and  Car- 
rara, Gazz. 
chiTn.,24, 1,278 
(1894). 

Gennari,  Gazz. 
chim.,  84,  I, 
253  (1894). 

4 

-0.19 

-0.19 

+  5 

+    6 

Naflini  and  Car- 
rara. 

CH/>.C=0 

• 

5 
6 

cy 

> 

3,00=0 

> 

+0.56 
+0.60 

+0.60 
+0.72 

+43 
[+561» 

+  48 
+  46 

Gennari,     and 
alflo     Auwers, 
Ber.,  44,  3690 
(1911). 
Gennari. 

CJl70C==0 

• 

7 

> 

+0.59 

+0.63 

+38 

+  42 

Gennari. 

i.C,H70C=0 

• 

8 

> 

+0.55 

+0.59 

+38 

Gennari. 

i.C,H70C=0 

• 

9 

> 

+0.69 

+0.62 

+34 

Gennari. 

CHiOOC      CH, 

10 

> 

CH, 
CH=0 

+0.42 

+0.43 

+  20 

Briihl,  Jour, 
prakt.  Chemie. 
[21.  50,  143 
(1894). 

11 

> 

+1.54 

+  1.69 

+95 

+110 

Brtihl,  Annalen 
der  Chemie, 
235,  7  (1886). 
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No. 

Formula 

EZa 

EXd 

J?2^— 2a 

% 

^2Y~"~2a 

% 

Literature 

-1.30 
-0.44 

-1.31 

-0.41 
-0.39 

-  3 

+  8 

-    4 
+     8 

12 

> 

N  a  s  i  n  i     and 
Scala,     Rend. 
Ace.  dei  Line., 
1886,      6  21; 
Knops,  Annal- 
en  der  Chem- 
ie,     248,    204 
(1888);  Brtthl, 
Zeitschr.  phys- 
ikal.    Chemie, 
22,  392  (1897). 

CH, 

• 

13 

> 

Nasiniand  Car- 

• 

CHa 

CH, 

• 

rara. 

14 

> 

Grischkewitsch- 
Trochimowski, 
Chem.    Cen- 
tralbl.,     1911, 
II,  1239. 

CH(0CH6), 

CH.CX 

D        CHa 

•        • 

+0.25 
+0.99 

— 

15 

> 

Saberfarb, 
Chem.    Cen- 
tralbl.,  1914, 1, 
1663. 

CH, 

CHa 

• 

16 

> 

Grischkewitflch- 
Trochimowski. 

CH—O 

to  that  which  is  observed  in  the  case  of  benzene  since  substitution  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  ring  produces  an  analogous  effect.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  introduction  of  an  unsaturated  group  into  substances  containing  a 
five-membered  ring  always  lessens  the  optical  depression  of  the  sub- 
stance and  may  even  be  so  strong  as  to  produce  slight  exaltation.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
table.  It  is  explicable  on  the  assumption  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
benzene,  substitutions  tend  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  represented  in 
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the  neutralization  of  free  affinity  due  to  ring  structure,  and  that  this 
change  to  a  condition  where  free  aflMty  is  actually  operative  in  the 
molecule,  corresponds  to  an  increase  in  optical  exaltation  or,  what  is  the 
same,  a  decrease  in  optical  depression.  The  experimental  material  is  at 
present  so  slight  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  generalizations  as  to  the 
relationships  which  exist  in  five-membered  rings.  The  results  shown 
in  the  table  on  p.  312  would,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a  so-called  dcttve  conjugation  in  such  a  compound,  is  attended 
by  marked  spectrochemical  changes. 

The  data  in  the  preceding  table  show  that  optical  depression  varies 
considerably  in  the  case  of  different  types  of  ring  compounds.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  while  these  substances  are  similar  in  con- 
stitution, their  structure  is  by  no  means  identical.  The  benzene 
derivatives  of  furane  and  thiophene 


/\ 


CH 


/\ 


\/\/ 


CH 


CH 


O 


Cumarone 


Thionaphthene 


together  with  their  various  substitution  products,  show  practically  the 
same  specific  exaltation,  and  even  the  introduction  of  methyl  or  methoxy 
in  the  /3-position  produces  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  spectrochemical 
relationships  of  these  substances.  This  is  true,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  the  esters  of  cumarilic  acid: 


/\ 


CH 


COOC2H5 


O 


In  the  case  of  the  chromenes,  on  the  other  hand, 


CH 


/vv 


H 


o 


CH, 


the  substitution  of  methyl  in  the  corresponding  position  (*)  produces  a 
very  marked  effect  and  is  accompanied  by  a  definite  decrease  in  the 
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exaltation  of  the  substance.  This  phenomenon  has  been  observed, 
not  only  in  connection  with  derivatives  of  chromene,  but  also  in  the 
case  of  the  styroles 

CH 


which  closely  resemble  the  chromenes  in  constitution  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  open  chain  compounds. 


No. 

Fonnula 

EX^ 

E^D 

% 

^2^— 2a 

% 

CH 

-f 

r'VVH 

1 

+1.15 

+1.24 

+54 

+59 

ls^^\^C(CHa), 

0 

CCH, 

o 

CHa/\^\:;H 

i 

+0.86 

+0.93 

+47 

+53 

\A/^^' 

0 

CH 

o 

/VVh. 

3 

+1.12 

+1.21 

+57 

+64 

\A/^"' 

0 

CCH, 

CHa/Ns/VH, 

A 

[ 

+0.78 

+0.82 

+32 

+36 

4 

VA/^"' 

0 

As  a  result  of  a  general  physical  examination  of  the  cyclo-hexanes, 
-hexenes,  -hexanob,  and  -hexanons,  Auwers  ^  has  discovered  that  the 

» Annalen  der  Chemie,  410,  287  (1915). 
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index  of  refraction  increases  in  iwuwng  fnHn  a  saturated  to  an  unsatur- 
ated substance  and  decreases  in  passing  from  an  alcohol  to  the  corre- 
sponding ketone.  A  comparison  of  isomeric  substances  belonging  to 
this  series  shows,  moreover,  that  the  molecular  rrfraction  is  greater 
the  further  the  side  chains  are  from  each  other  or  from  the  double 
bond  or  from  the  substituent  containing  oxygen.  The  specific  refrac- 
tions of  symmetrical  compounds  therrfore  usually  show  exaltations 
while  in  the  case  of  unsymmetrical  compounds  they  are  either  normal 
or  depressed.  The  molecular  dispersions  of  all  saturated  and  unsatur- 
ated endocyclic  compounds  in  this  series  are  normal,  and  isomers  show 
no  optical  differences  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error .^ 

Substances  which  contain  systems  of  adjacent  double  bonds,  as,  for 
example,  —  C=0=C— ,  were  said  by  Brtihl  to  show  no  optical  exalta- 
tion, but  this  statement  has  recently  been  questioned  by  K.  von  Auwers. 
Since  the  compounds  which  were  selected  for  investigation  by  Bruhl 
were  open  to  certain  objections,  Auwers  undertook  a  systematic  study 
of  certain  of  the  allenes  and  ketenes  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
optical  effect  of  so-called  cumulative  systems  of  the  types  — C=C=C — 
and — C=C5=0.  As  a  result  of  this  work^  he  was  able  to  demon- 
strate that  the  refractions  and  dispersions  of  such  compounds  are  not 
normal,  but  that  they  always  show  slight  exaltations.  The  variation 
from  normal  in  such  cases  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  exaltations 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  case  of  substances  which  contain 
conjugated  systems.  Indeed,  in  certain  instances,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  diphenyl  and  diethyl-ketene,  they  may  even  be  so  slight  as 
to  be  negligible.  The  rule  that  a  decrease  in  the  degree  of  saturation  of 
the  atoms  present  in  chemical  compounds  corresponds  to  an  increase  in 
their  respective  refractions  and  dispersions  has  been  foimd  to  be  of  very 
general  application.  The  effect  of  ring  formation  is  of  particular  interest 
in  this  connection.  Briihl  originally  believed  that  this  effect  was  negli- 
gible, but  a  more  exact  investigation  of  the  phenomenon  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  instances  where  ring  formation 
is  attended  by  marked  changes  in  optical  properties.  This  is  especially 
true  in  cases  where  a  condition  of  tension  is  assumed  to  result  from  the 
closing  of  the  ring,  as,  for  example,  in  trimethylene  and  tetramethylene 
derivatives  where  instances  of  optical  anomalies  have  been  observed 
frequently.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  ethylene  oxide  and  its 
derivatives  represent  notable  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 

K.  von  Auwers  has  recently  made  the  spectrochemical  effects  of  ring 

» Annalen  der  Chemie,  410,  330  (1915). 
«Ber.,  51,  1124(1918). 
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closure  the  subject  of  an  extended  investigation  '  and  as  a  result  of  this 
work  he  has  been  able  to  formulate  the  foUowing  three  rules.  These 
rules  apply  particularly  to  the  formation  of  benzene  and  if-s  derivatives: 

1.  In  all  cases  where  a  saturat«d  chain  closes  to  form  a  ring,  the 
spectrochemical  character  of  the  original  substance  remains  unchanged. 

2.  In  cases  where  an  unsaturated  acyclic  chain  closes  to  form  a 
ring,  the  optical  effect  of  the  unsaturated  groups  is  weakened.  This 
change  is  greater,  the  greater  the  degree  of  unsaturation  of  the  original 
chaio.  In  other  words  the  optical  effect  of  unsaturated  linkages  is  less 
in  closed  than  in  open  chains. 

3.  The  presence  of  alkyl  and  other  substituents  in  unsaturated  chain 
compounds  acts  to  retard  ring  formation. 

It  may  be  not«d  in  passing  that  the  spectrochemical  behavior  of 
saturated  iso-  and  heterocycUc  compounds,  as  well  as  of  unsaturated 
iao-eyclic  compounds,  may  be  easily  understood  and  may  even  be  pre- 
dicted on  the  basis  of  the  above  rules. 

It  is  evident  from  even  this  brief  survey  of  the  subject  that  the  experi- 
mental material  available  in  this  field  is  often  very  complex  and  very 
difficult  of  interpretation,  and  that  the  very  slightest  changes  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule  are  reflected  in  the 
optical  properties  of  the  substance.  Optical  methods  should,  therefore, 
always  be  used  in  conjunction  with  chemical  methods  and  never  by  them- 
selves, and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  all  such  data  are  based  upon 
the  laws  of  structural  ehemiatry  and  that  it,  therefore,  Bt.ftnds  or  falls 
with  them.  If  these  considerations  are  borne  in  mind,  if  sufficient  care 
is  taken  in  determining  refractions  and  dispersions,  and  if  comparativd 
experiments  are  never  neglected,  spectrochemical  methods  will  not  only 
be  found  invaluable  in  elucidating  fine  points  in  regard  to  questions  of 
structure,  but  will  prove  essentially  helpful  in  develoi»ing  the  theory  of 
structural  organic  cheniistry-^ 

The  relation  of  optical  rotation  to  constitution  may  now  be  con- 
adered  briefly.  As  is  well  known,  substances  which  possess  an  asym- 
metric structure  have  the  power  to  rotat*"  the  plane  of  polarized  light. 
This  property  has  been  particularly  associated  with  compounds  which 
contain  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  supposing,  of  coui-se,  that  such  atoms 
are  not  rendered  inactive  either  by  racemization  or  by  intramolecular 
compensation.  That  a  definite  relation  exists  between  the  constitution 
of  a  given  substance  and  its  specific  and  molecular  rotatory  power  has 

'Annalen  der  Chemie.  418,  98  {I9I7). 

*Ber-.  SO.  329  (1917);  61,  10S7,  1106  (1918);  62,  5S4  (1919);  Annalen  der 
Chemie,  430,  84  11920);  121,  I  (1920). 
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been  fidly  demonstrateni.'  In  aome  of  the  verj-  early  investigatioiia 
undertaken  in  this  field  Guye  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  rotatory 
power  of  a  substance  was  materially  influenced  by  the  mass  (or  weight) 
of  the  siibstituents  in  union  with  an  asj-mmetric  carbon  atom,  but  this 
was  not  conoluaively  proved,  and  further  study  tended  to  show  that 
various  other  factors,  such  as  homology,  position  isomerism,  etc.,  af- 
fected rotation.^  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  isomeric  substances 
possessing  different  rotations  the  variation  was  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  relative  positions  of  the  substituents  in  the  molecule. 

Soon  after  this  Freundler  discovered  that  the  optical  rotation  of  a 
substance  is  very  much  increased  by  the  substitution  of  a  phenyl  group. 
This  observation  was  confirmed  by  TschugaePf,^  who  showed  further 
that  this  influence  is  most  felt  in  cases  where  the  phenyl  group  occupies 
a  position  adjacent  to  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  and  that  the  strength 
of  this  influence  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  distance  separating  the 
phenyl  group  from  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom. 

The  influence  of  imsaturated  double  bonds  has  since  been  made  the 
subject  of  extended  study  by  P.  Walden,''  A.  Haller,''  Hilditch,*  H.  Rupe  ^ 
and  others,  and  as  the  result  of  this  study  a  number  of  rules  which  may 
be  assumed  to  govern  optical  rotation  have  been  formulated.^  The  list 
of  Butistanet*  whieli  formed  the  basis  of  this  investigation  includes  such 
compounds  as  the  menthyl  esters  of  a  number  of  different  acids,  and 
derivatives  of  citronellal,  carvoxime,  myrtenol,  and  methylene-camphor. 
Before  proceeding  to  a  detaile<i  consideration  of  this  subject  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  pause  and  review  a  few  of  the  fundamental  physical 
conceptions  upon  which  the  determination  of  optical  activity  is  based. 

The  rotatory  power  of  a  substance  is  measured  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  a  polariscope.     The  angle  of  rotation  for  [mlarized 


'  Landolt  "  Dofl  optiscbe  Drehungsvermogen  organlscher  Subetonzen,"  2d 
Edition,  1896. 

'Zeilaehr.  physikal.  Chemie,  18.  723  (1893};  Bull,  eoc.  chimie.  16,  177  (1896); 
Annalos  Chimie  et  pkys.  6.  142  (1805);  Compt.  r^nd.,  laS,  1370  (1895);  Bull.  bdc. 
chimie,  11,  31(1  (1894);  ZeiUchr.  physikal.  Chemie,  17,  215  (1895). 

'  Ber..  31.  1777  (1898). 

'  Zeitechr.  phj-sikaj.  Chemic,  20,  569  (1896). 

'  Compt,  rend,,  128, 1370;  120, 1005  (1890). 

•Jour.  Chem  Hoc..  83,  I,  700,  i:j88,  1618  (1908);  96.  331,  1570,  1.^79  (1909): 
W,223,  1091,2110(1910):  99,218,224(1011), 

'Annalen  der  Chemie,  327.  1.^7  (19ftl):  369,  311  (1909);  873,  121  II910);  896, 
87,136(1913):  396,372(1913);  402,  149  (1014);  409,327(1915);  414,99(1917); 
420.  1  (1920) 

•Trans.  Faraday  Sot,  10,  X  (July,  1914). 
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light  of  definite  wave  lengths,  represented  by  ajy  for  sodium  light, 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  rotatory  colunm  and  also  upon  the 
temperature.  In  order  to  compare  substances  in  cases  where  very 
unequal  masses  are  contained  in  this  column  the  observed  rotation 
must  in  every  case  be  divided  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance 
at  the  temperature  at  which  the  observation  is  taken.  The  specific 
rotation  of  an  optically  active  substance  may  then  be  calculated  by 
means  of  the  expression 

where  aj  represents  the  observed  angle  of  rotation  of  sodium  light 
at  the  given  temperature;  Z,  the  length  of  the  colunm  through  which  the 
light  passes,  and  d,  the  density  of  the  substance  at  the  temperature 
at  which  the  observation  was  made.  The  product  of  the  specific  rota- 
tion of  a  substance  by  its  molecular  weight  represents  its  molecular 
rotatory  power  [Af],  but  since  the  values  which  are  obtained  in  this  way 
are  apt  to  be  large  it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  molecular  weight  by 
100,  when  the  expression  becomes 

The  values  which  represent  the  molecular  rotations  of  different 
substances  are  frequently  misleading  for  purposes  of  comparison  because 
the  numbers  which  represent  the  molecular  weights  are  relatively  so 
large  that  they  serve  to  veil,  rather  than  to  accentuate,  the  observed 
small  differences  in  rotation.  Indeed  H.  Rupe  ^  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
formula  for  determining  optical  rotations  has  yet  to  be  devised  which 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  relative  values  which  are  expressed 
by  means  of  molecular  weights  and  not  at  the  same  time  allow  these  to 
overshadow  other  factors  of  equal  or  greater  importance  in  the 
equation. 

In  order  to  acquire,  the  most  complete  knowledge  which  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  chemical  constitution  and 
optical  activity  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  specific  rotations  of 
substances  under  the  influence  of  polarized  light  of  four  different  wave 
lengths,  viz.,  the  red  C  line,  the  yellow  D  line,  the  green  E  line,  and  the 
blue  F  line.     From  the  data  which  are  obtained  in  this  way  it  is  possible 

» Annalen  dcr  Chemie,  420,  21  (1920). 
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to  calcul&te  the  specific  roteiory  dispereions  of  different  compounds 
aad  by  n  comparison  of  these  results  to  arrive  at  more  or  less  definite 
conclusions  as  to  molecular  structure.  Numerous  instances  of  optical 
anomaly  are  met  with  in  the  field  of  rotation  dispersions,  but  this 
phase  of  the  subject  must,  wait  to  be  considered  a  little  later  in  the 
discussion. 

H.  Rupe  determined  the  optical  rotations  of  a  large  number  of 
menthol  esters  derived  from  both  saturated  and  unsaturated  acids  and 
also  of  derivatives  of  the  citronellals,  carvoximes,  and  methylene- 
camphoTE.  The  immediate  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  compare 
the  rotatory  powers  of  saturated  groups  with  those  of  similar  groups 
possessing  different  degrees  of  unsaturation.  Another  object  was  to 
determine  the  effect  of  substitution.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  introduction  of  methyl,  or,  in  general,  of  alkyl  groups 
in  place  of  hydrogen  was  attended  by  insignificant  changes  in  optical 
rotation  and  that  even  the  presence  of  a  number  of  such  groups  in  the 
same  part,  of  the  molecule  failed  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect. 
The  introduction  of  unsaturated  groups  such  as  phenyl  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  accompanied  by  marked  changes  in  rotation.  The  most 
valuable  results  were  obtained  by  comparing  compounds  which  contain 
long  aliphatic  chains  since  in  such  cases  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
substance  was  foimd  to  act  aa  a  kind  of  ballast.  In  general,  the  results 
showed  that  a  condition  of  imsaturation  generally  corresponds  to  an 
increase  in  rotation  and  that  this  effect  is  relatively  great  when  the 
unsaturated  group  is  in  direct  union  with  the  asymmetJic  carbon  atom 
and  may  become  negligible  in  eases  where  several  other  groups  intervene. 
A  conjugat*^  system  of  double  bonds  has  a  more  powerful  influence  upon 
rotation  than  two  separate  pairs  of  ethylene  linkages. 

The  introduction  of  a  phenyl  group  into  a  molecule  containing  an 
asynrunetric  carbon  atom  has  a  very  pronoimced  effect  upon  rotation. 
This  effect  is  greatest  when  the  phenyl  group  occupies  a  position  adjacent 
to  the  asj-mmetric  atom,  decreases  gradually  as  the  distance  between  the 
two  becomes  greater  and  finally,  in  certain  instances,  even  swings  over 
to  the  opposite  sign.  Rupe  attempts  to  explain  this  phenomenon  which 
has  been  observed  in  a  great  mans-  cases  by  BU)Q;esting  that  the  heavy 
phenyl  group  exercises  greater  leverage  as  the  distance  between  it  and 
the  asj-mmetric  carbon  atom  is  increased- 

The  menthj'l  estei-s  of  sorbinic,  dimethylaorbinic,  and  cinnamylacry- 
lic  acids  were  compared  with  the  corresponding  saturated  compmmds  in 
an  effort  tn  determine  the  influence  of  conjugate  systems  upon  rotation. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Menthyl  ester  of  sorbinic  acid  and  its  reduction  products: 

CHjCH  :  CHCH  :  CHCOOdoH,, 

CHrCHiCH  :  CHCHjCOOCoH,, 

CHj-CHjCHjCHjCHrCOOCioHi, 

Menthyl  ester  of  cinnamyl-acrylic  acid  and  its  reduction  products: 

C6H«.CH  :  CHCH  :  CHCOOCoHi, 

CeHiCHjCH  :  CHCHaCOOCoH,,. 

CeHj*CHtCHj*CHj*CHa*CO*0*CioHij 

Menthyl  ester  of  dimethyl  sorbinic  acid  and  its  reduction  products: 
CH,C  :  CHC  :  CHCOO-doHi, 

CHj        CH3 
CHaCHCH  :  C  •  CH,  •  CO  O- Colli. 

CHx           CH3 
CHs  •  CH  •  CHj  •  CH  •  CH2  •  CO  •  O  •  C10H19 

CHj  CH3 


[otD] 


S8.53 
65.11 
64.86 

75.14 
47.54 
33.86 

59.80 
68.51 
67.38 


It  is  apparent  that  a  decrease  in  optical  rotation  accompanies  the 
change  from  an  unsaturated  to  a  saturated  compound  in  the  case  of  the 
menthyl  esters  of  sorbinic  and  of  cinnamylacrylic  acid.  A  comparison 
of  the  rotations  of  the  esters  of  sorbinic  and  dimethylsorbinic  acids 
shows  that  the  substitution  of  methyl  for  ethylene  hydrogen  has  a  dis- 
turbing influence  which  is  manifest-ed  by  a  pronounced  decrease  in  rota- 
tion.    This  is  analogous  to  the  effect  of  methyl  in  the  combination 

C=c— C=C 
CH3 

which  has  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  molecular 
refractions.  In  both  cases  the  change  in  the  optical  properties  which 
is  produced  by  the  substitution  of  methyl  is  marked. 

In  cases  where  a  phenyl  group  forms  part  of  a  conjugate  system  which 
is  in  union  with  an  as>Tiimetric  carbon  atom  the  substance  frequently 
shows  an  enormous  increase  in  rotation  as  compared  with  a  correspond- 
ing saturated  compound.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  substances,  the  rotations  of  which  are  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing table: 
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[ab 
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I.  Benz>']iciene  camphor  and  its  reduction  products: 

<^  I  CH  •  OtH* 
I 
Z  :0 

yCrCHCHu 

CiHwC    I 

N^:0 

yCH  •  CHi  •  CtRk 

QHiZ  I 
XX) 

n.  Condensation  production  from  citroneUal  and  CcH^MgBr 
and  its  reduction  products: 

CJIuCH(CH,)CH  :  CHCA 

CcHii  •  CH  (CHa)  •  CHa  •  CHj  •  C»Ht 

in.  Cinnamylidene  camphor  and  phenylpropyl  camphor: 

yC  :  CHCH  :  CHCA 

CJIu<  I 

x::0 

>CH'CHi*CHj*CHj*C»H»   

CiHi/  I 

N:  :0 

IV.  Optically  active  ester  of  cinnamic  and  hydrocinnamic  acids: 

CJI»CH  :  CHCCH 

CeHi'CHj 'CHj-COaH 


63.24 
7.62 

296.11 


66.35 


76.95 

58.48 


429.25  '   1020 
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248 


135.4 


220.8 
168.4 


Here  again  the  proximity  of  the  unsaturated  group  to  the  asymmetric 
carbon  atom  represents  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  optical 
rotation  of  a  substance,  as  is  apparent  from  a  comparison  of  the  following 
derivatives  of  citronellal : 


CiH,rCH(CH,)CH=CHCeH6 63  24 

CtH,i-CH(CH3)CH2CH=CHCeH» i       3  33 


Md 


135.4 
7.6 


In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  action  of  any  group  which  influences 
the  optical  rotatory  power  of  a  substance  is  a  function  of  its  distance 
from  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom. 
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A  carbonyl  group  in  conjunction  with  an  ethylene  group  also  tends 
to  increase  the  optical  rotation.  Thus,  according  to  Hilditch/  the 
influence  of  a  carbonyl  group  is  approximately  as  great  as  that  of  an 
ethylene  group  and  the  combination  COCO-0  is  just  as  efiFective  as 
CftHsCOO. 

The  unusually  high  values  which  are  obtained  in  the  case  of  p-phenyl- 
ene-bisimino-camphor, 


CJIu 


:N.C.H4N  : 


:0 


O  :  C 


cai,4 


Md 


6100 


are  very  significant  when  noted  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  this 
substance  contains  an  unbroken  chain  of  conjugations  between  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen  atoms. 

The  application  of  data,  which  have  been  obtained  as  the  result  of 
the  measurement  of  rotations,  to  the  determination  of  constitution  is 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  have  been  described  in  connection 
with  a  discussion  of  molecular  refractions  and  dispersions.  The  informa- 
tion which  is  gained  in  this  way  will  always  serve  to  support  and  amplify 
the  knowledge  of  atomic  relationships  which  have  been  acquired  as  the 
result  of  purely  chemical  investigations.  The  brief  survey  of  Rupe's 
work  in  this  field  which  has  just  been  made  demonstrates  further  that 
in  highly  competent  hands  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  comparative 
study  of  the  rotatory  power  of  different  substances  may  also  play  an 
important  role  in  the  actual  determination  of  constitution. 

To  add  one  more  illustration  to  those  which  have  been  given,  Rupe, 
Jager,  and  others  ^  have  obtained  two  alcohols  which  correspond  to 
the  formulas: 


and 


(CIi3)20^CH  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  CH  •  CI12  •  CH  •  CH3 

CH,  OH 


(CH3)2C=CH  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  CH  •  CH2  •  CH(OH)  •  CH2  •  CH3 


CH 


»  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  99,  224  (1911). 
a  Tran.  Faraday  Soc,  10,  1  (1914). 
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by  the  action  of  methyl-  and  ethyl-magnesium  bromide,  respectively, 
upon  citronellal.  These  alcohols  both  lose  water,  and  in  so  doing  pass 
over  into  two  hydrocarbons  which  correspond  to  either  the  formulas 
la  or  16  and  Ila  or  116,  respectively: 

la.     (CH3)2  :  C=CH  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  CH  •  CH=CH  •  CH3 


u 


16.     (CH3)2  :  C==CH  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  CH  •  CH2  •  CH=CH2 

/H3 


i, 


Ho.     (CH3)2  :  C=CH  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  CH  •  CH=CH  •  CH2  •  CH3 

JHs 


i, 


116.     (CH3)2C==CH  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  CH  •  CH2  •  CH=CH  •  CH3 


i, 


It  was  observed  that  the  hydrocarbon  which  was  obtained  by  the  use 
of  Mg(CH3)Br  showed  a  higher  value  for  rotation,  [a]^= —10.30, 
than  the  hydrocarbon  which  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  Mg(C2H6)Br 
where  [«]/>=  —6.64.  On  the  basis  of  these  measurements  Rupe  and 
Jager  concluded  that  the  former  compound  possessed  the  constitution 
la  and  the  latter,  the  constitution  116,  and  the  correctness  of  this 
deduction  was  confirmed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  substance  under 
the  action  of  ozone.  In  this  way  the  definite  relation  which  exists 
between  the  rotatory  power  and  the  constitution  of  a  substance  has 
again  been  established. 

H.  Rupe,*  A.  Akermann,  and  H.  Kagi  have  recently  obtained  some 
very  important  results  which  are  based  upon  the  clever  mathematioo- 
physical  analysis  of  A.  Akermann  ^  and  which  inaugurate  a  definite 
advance  in  a  knowledge  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
molecular  structure  and  the  optical  rotation  of  organic  compounds. 
Rupe^  had  discovered  that  the  difference  in  dispersion  represented  by 
[a]^  — [a]c  is  constant  for  substances  which  belong  to  the  same  general 
class  of  chemical  compounds.     If  this  constant  specific  rotation-dis- 

» Annalon  dor  Chemic,  420,  1  and  33  (1920). 

*  Dissertation,  Basel,  1920. 

» Annalen  der  Chemie,  409,  336  (1915). 
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perejon  is  regarded  a,8  a  function  of  the  wave  length,  it  becomes  possible 
to  calculate  the  value  for  \,  by  means  of  the  following  equation  ' 


H'cf^y'^^)- 


-i"l/> 


where  v  represents  the  reciprocal  wave  length  and  \,,  their  so-called 
characteristic. 

Since  the  values  calculated  for  \,  have  been  found  to  be  fairly 
constant  in  the  case  of  a  great  number  of  substances,  it  has  become 
customary  to  compare  the  rotation -dispersions  of  different  substances 
in  terms  of  this  constant.  For  example,  if  a  substituting  group  pro- 
duces no  change  in  the  value  of  \„  the  behavior  of  the  resulting  com- 
pound is  said  to  be  nornuxl  with  respect  to  dispersion,  while  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  value  of  X^,  ia  altered  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
group  or  by  a  difference  in  the  configuration  of  the  asymmetric  complex, 
the  dispersion  of  the  resulting  compound  is  said  to  be  anomalouB,  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  always  assumed  that  constitutive  changes  have  taken 
place  within  the  molecule. 

In  order  to  determine  the  exact  influence  of  different  kinds  of  sub- 
stituting groups  upon  the  power  of  rotation  of  a  giver]  asymmetric  com- 
plex, Akennann  lias  deduced  &  law  governing  dispersiong  which  is  based 
upon  a  study  of  the  behavior  of  substances  possessing  normal  dispersions. 
The  mathematical  expression  of  this  law  not  only  includes  vai-iable 
wave  lengths  and  deviations,  but  also  contains  one  or  more  constants 
which  are  typical  of  the  particular  compound  under  investigation. 
Among  the  constants  selected  by  Akermann  are  kn,  derived  from  the 
specific  rotation;  km,  the  so-called  coefficient  of  optical  activity;  and 
\^,  derived  from  the  molecular  rotation.  The  influence  of  the  solvent 
u[)on  rotation  cannot,  of  course,  be  disregarded,  but  in  the  case  of 
benzene,  which  was  used  exclusively  by  Rupe  and  his  students,  it  was 
observed  that  the  solvent  had  no  effect  upon  the  values  \,  and  \^ 
within  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  The  values  representing  the 
specific  rotations  were,  however,  affected  by  this  solvent. 

The  relationships  developed  by  Akermann  may  be  expresKed  graphic- 
ally in  the  form  of  a  cur\'e  by  plotting  squares  ()f  the  wave  lengths  as 
abscissa  against  the  specific  rotations  for  the  different  wave  lengths  as 
ordinates.^  Differences  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  so-called 
rotation-dispersion  curves  which  are  obtained  in  this  way  serve  to 
make  changes  in  constitution  instantly  apparent  and  a  comparison  of  a 

'A,  H^tenbach,  Zcitschr. Phyaikfll   Chemie,  89,  581  (191.5). 

'Compure  A.  Hngpiihach,  Zeitschr.  [ihysikal.  Chemie,  89,  581  (1915);  Rupe- 
jUcennann,  Annoltm  der  Chemie,  120,  5  (1920). 
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larjte  number  of  atich  cun'cs  has  demonstrated  that  thn  value  for  k„ 
is  itpproxi>iiat<?ly  constant  in  a  iargp  nuiuber  of  uases.  For  example, 
the  introduction  of  saturated  alipliatic  groups  or  oven  of  aromatic 
groups  where  the  aromatic  rcsidup  is  separated  by  means  of  a  methylene 
group  from  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom  produces  no  chanKe  in  the  value 
fc,.  If,  however,  the  aromatic  residue  is  in  direct  union  with  the 
asymnietpic  carlxin  atom,  a  change  involving  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  km  occurs.  A  similar  effect  is  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of 
one  or  more  ethylene  or  acetylene  residues,  although  the  difference  is 
less  marked  in  the  lattei-  than  io  the  former  case.  The  value  of  km 
is  also  materially  changed  if  one  or  more  groups  which  contain  oxygen 
are  introduced  within  the  direct  sphere  of  influence  of  the  asymmetric 
carbon  atom. 

Uuik;  and  Akermami  assume  that  the  coefficient  of  optical  activity 
(km)  is  normal  in  all  cases  where  the  aajinmetric  complex  contains  only 
saturated  hydrocarbon  residues,  none  of  which  possesses  additional 
asymmetric  atoms.  Normal  and  variable  coefficients  of  optical  activity 
must  not,  however,  be  confused  with  normal  and  anomalous  rotation- 
dispersions,  since  substances  possessing  normal  rotation-dispersions  may 
show  cither  normal  or  variable  values  for  kn- 

The  coeffipiont  of  optical  wrtivity  is  not  infiiipnecd  ordinarily  by  the 
number  of  atoms  or  groups  which  constitute  ihe  molecule,  but  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  dependent  U)x>n  the  apace  relationships  of  tiicse  atoms. 
If  a  substance  possesses  both  a  normal  coefficient  of  optical  activity 
and  a  normal  rotation-dispersion,  it  may  be  assunietl  that  this  is  con- 
ditioned by  a  certain  definite  arrangement  of  the  individual  atoms  or 
groups  of  atoms  with  relation  to  each  other  and  also  with  relation  to  the 
diameter  of  the  molecule  as  a  whole.  Since  changes  in  the  relative  space 
relationships  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule  correspond  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  molecular  volumes  of  the  substances,  such  changes  can 
be  readily  followed  by  means  of  physical  measurements.  As  is  well 
known  changes  in  molecular  volume  have  been  observed  to  accompany 
trhe  substitution  of  ethylene  and  acetylene  residues,  of  ketone  and 
aldehyde  groups,  and  the  process  of  ring  closure.  Since,  moreover, 
the  coefficient  of  optical  activity  also  <iepends  upon  changes  in  the 
space  relationships  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule,  it  is  possible  at 
the  present  time  to  predict  with  relatively  great  accuracy  the  effwt 
of  such  changes  upon  the  rotation-dispersion  of  asymmetric  complexes. 
The  various  degrees  of  anomalous  rotation-dispersion  cannot  be  con- 
sidered further  at  this  time  and  the  rea<ier  is,  therefore,  referred  to 
Rape's  original  paper  for  additional  information. 
>  Aiumlen  dcr  Cbemic,  4S0,  S7  (1920). 
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I  The  relation  bptwcson  thermochenuBtry  and  constitution  must  now  be 
I  considered,  but  hero  agaiii  tlie  way  must  fii^st  be  cleared  by  a  few  pre- 
I  Uminary  remarks.  The  internal  energj'  of  a  body  is  that  which  is 
I  stored  up  within  the  individual  molecules  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
I  external  energj'  whether  this  is  kinetic  or  potential  in  character.  In 
the  case  of  an  organic  compound  the  internal  enci^  bears  a  ilefinitc 
I  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  molecule  and  is  thei-efon?  different 
[  for  different  substances.  It  may  be  readily  measured  by  the  heat  of 
I  combustion  of  any  given  compound  since  e^^ual  weights  of  the  same 
t  substance  always  give  the  saine  quantity  of  heat  when  burnefl  under 
I  the  same  conditions,  while  equal  quantities  of  different  suliatances 
I  give  different  heats.  Even  isomeric  or  poljineric  lx>dieJ5  have  diffeiTnt 
I  heats  of  combustion.  Thia  is  true  also  of  different  atlotropic  forms  of  the 
[  same  element,  as,  for  example,  graphite,  carbon,  and  diamond.'  These 
I  relationships  were  obsorvoti  at  a  very  early  date  and  suitable  calori- 
I  metric  methods  have  since  been  developed  and  brought  to  a  high  degree 
t  of  accuracy,^  The  heat  of  combustion  is  detcnnined  experimentally 
t  at  constant  pressure,  but  the  figures  obtained  in  this  way  must  be 
I  correctcii  to  constant  volume,  since  in  the  process  of  burning  changes 
I  in  volume  and  in  state  of  aggregation  take  place  which  involve  change  in 
I  energy.  The  heats  of  combustion  of  gases  obtained  by  experiment  may 
I  be  used  for  comparative  purposes.  This  is  also  true  of  the  heats  of 
I  Bubstances  in  the  licguid  state,  provided  that  the  respective  boiling  points 
I  are  approximately  the  same,  since,  under  these  conditions,  differences 
t  in  the  molecular  heats  of  vaporization  will  be  negligible  (Ti-outon's 
I  rule).  From  these  values  the  respective  heats  of  combustion  in  the 
I  gaseous  state  may  be  calculate<l  by  adding  the  molecular  heats  of 
I.evaporation  of  the  respective  substances.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
I  draw  accurate  conclusions  from  a  comparison  of  the  heats  of  combustion 
I  of  substances  in  the  solid  state.  Great  caution  is  needed  in  such  cases 
I  since  there  are  no  general  rules  governing  heats  of  fusion  and  these 
I  values  vary  considerably  even  for  different  modifications  of  the  same 
I  element  or  compound. 
I       The  application  of  thcrmochemical  data  in  the  determination  of 

I        "Roth.  Ber.,«,  81)6  (1013). 

'  •Berthclot  "Thermochimie,"  Vol.  IV;  Stohmann,  Jour.  pmkt.  Chemie,  39,  503 

(1889);  Lonquinine,  "Hauptmethoden  dcr  Bestimmung  der  VerbrennungHwarme." 
Berlin,  1807;  E.  Fischer,  SiUungabcnchte  dcr  Berlin  Akad.  der  Wiasenscii.,  20,  687 
(1904);  U.  129  (1908);  Zcitschr.  phj-sikal.  Chemie,  69,  218  (1909);  Auwcra  and 

I  Rothe,  AnnalcD  der  Chemie,  373,  239  (1910) ;    R«the,  Atinaltii  der  Chemie,  373,  240 

1(1910);  also  AnnalendprChemif.  3M,  102(1911);  407,100,112,134,145(1915); 

I  Ber.,  «6,  280  (1913);  Jour,  prakt,   Chemie,  70,   521   {190-1);  96,  123  (1917);  97, 

Ll37  (1918). 
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coiist'ituUoD  may  be  seen  from  the  following  example:  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  1  gi'am  molecule  of  methane  (16)  has  been  found  to  be 
211.9  Cal,  The  heat*  for  carbon  (as  diamond)  and  for  hydrogen  have 
also  been  determined,  and  corresiwnd,  respectively,  to  the  following 
values, 

C  +02  =  00; +04.3  Cal. 

H2+O  =HzO +67.5  Cal. 

The  prodni-ts  of  combustion  in  the  case  of  methane  are  one  molecule 
of  COa  and  two  iiioleculps  of  HaO.  Fram  these  facts  it  is  now  possible 
to  calculate  the  heat  of  combustion  of  methane,  vii.: 

94.3+2x67.5  =  229.8  Cal. 

This  value  exceeds  that  determined  experimentally  by  17.9  C'al.  Since 
the  first  law  of  thermodynamics  states  that  energy  is  never  lost  as  heat, 
but  merely  transfiimied  into  some  other  equivalent,  it  is  necessary  to 
account  in  some  way  for  the  apparent  disappearance  of  17.9  Cal. 
This  may  be  done  by  taking  into  account  the  following  facta:  tho  , 
process  by  which  CH4  is  transfonned  into  C0a+H20  docs  not 
consist  merely  in  the  combinatioii  of  C  and  O  to  form  CO2,  and  of 
H  and  0  to  fonn  H2O,  but  requires  as  a  necessarj-  preliminary'  to  (his 
action  the  decomposition  of  the  methane  molecule.  The  amount  of 
work  which  must  be  done  in  order  to  sever  the  union  between  C  and  H 
to  free  these  atoms  is  obviously  equal  to  17.9  Cal.  and  con-csponds  to  the 
energy  which  is  given  off  when  C  and  H  um'te  to  form  CH^.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  difference  between  the  hejit  of  combustion  of  a 
given  substance  and  the  sum  of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  the  elements 
composing  it  represents  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  compound.  This 
latt«r  value  corrected  to  constant  volume,  and  equal  in  the  case  of 
methane  to  17,9  Cal.,  is  frequently  used  in  organic  chemistry  instead  of 
the  heat  of  combustion. 

While  the  heat  of  formation  of  CH*  is  positive  it  often  happens, 
especially  in  the  case  of  iinsaturatod  compounds,  that  this  value  is 
negative  in  character.  For  example,  acetylene  shows  a  difference 
l)etween  the  heats  of  combustion  as  found  (310.0  Cal.)  and  calculated 
(256.1  Cal.)  of  —53.9  Cal,  In  interpreting  these  facts  it  is  necessary 
to  assume  not  that  energj'  is  required  to  break  the  double  bond  between 
the  carbon  atoms,  but  that  energj-  is  actually  set  free  during  this  process. 
Experience  shows,  in  fact,  that  auljstanees  possessing  double  and  triple 
bonds  are  more  unstable  and,  therefore,  more  readily  broken  down  than 
is  the  case  with  saturated  compounds.      This  difference  has  been  ex- 
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plained  by  supposing  that  a  certain  degree  of  tension  is  developed  within 
the  molecule  by  the  union  of  the  second  pair  of  valencies  of  carbon 
to  form  the  double  bond,  and  that  such  an  atomic  arrangement  must, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  representing  a  definite  amount  of  stored-up 
(i.e.,  potential)  chemical  ei;iergy.^  If  the  equilibrium  in  a  system  of  this 
kind  is  disturbed  in  any  way  this  energy  is  set  free.  Thus  in  the  process 
of  burning  it  appears  as  heat  and  serves  to  increase  the  total  heat  of 
combustion  of  the  substance. 

It  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary  that  in  the  formation  of  acetylene 
energy  must  be  supplied  from  the  outside.  This  is  true,  in  general,  of 
all  so-called  endothermic  compounds  as  distinguished  from  exothermic 
compounds  whose  heat  of  formation  is  positive. 

The  illustrations  serve  to  show  that  the  heat  of  combustion  of  organic 
compounds  is  not  merely  additive,  but  is  also  constitutive  in  character. 
The  numerical  value  of  the  additive  and  constitutive  heats  of  various 
groups  of  atoms  has  been  investigated  by  J.  Thomsen,  Welter,  Horst- 
mann,  and  others.  Thomsen  assumes  that  the  four  valencies  of  carbon 
are  equivalent  and  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  all  four  atoms 
•  are  bound  with  equal  strength  to  carbon.  On  this  basis  he  argues  that 
the  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  formation  of  one  double  bond  is 
15,465  Cal.  less  than  in  the  formation  of  two  single  bonds  between 
carbon  atoms.  In  the  same  way  Thomsen  has  calculated  that  in  the 
union  of  two  carbon  atoms  by  moans  of  a  triple  bond  43,922  Cal.  less 
heat  are  developed  than  in  the  imion  of  four  carbon  atoms  by  means 
of  three  single  bonds.  These  figures  are  not,  however,  of  wide  applica- 
tion and  even  in  their  own  limited  field  they  have  no  general  significance. 

It  might  1x5  supposed  that  the  atomic  heats  of  the  elements  could 
be  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  refractions, — the  values 
depending,  of  course,  upon  the  form  of  combination  of  the  atoms, — and 
that  theoretical  values  could  then  be  deduced  for  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  a  substance,  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  its  particular  structure 
While  the  mass  of  experimental  data  which  has  been  steadily  accumulat- 
ing for  years  undoubtedly  tends  definitely  in  this  direction,  yet,  as 
Wrede  ^  has  recently  pointed  out,  "  any  attempt  which  is  made  to 
calculate  the  heat  of  combustion  of  any  substance  from  its  constituents 
by  means  of  a  formula  and  by  the  use  of  empirical  constants  must  be 
regarded  as  premature." 

*  Compare  Nemst,  Theoret.  Chemie,  6th  Edition,  p.  328;  also  Stohmann  and 
Schmidt,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  21,  314  (1896);  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  63,  345 
(1896). 

*  See  Thomsen,  Zeit,schr.  anorg.  Chomic,  40,  185  (1904)  and  Auwers,  Annalcn  der 
Chemie,  386,  103  and  following  (1911). 
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But  while  it  la  an  ypt.  impossiblo  to  calculate  the  heat  of  combustion 
or  the  lieat  of  formation  of  a  substance  from  the  sum  of  the  additive  and 
constitutive  heats  of  ifa  atoms  in  the  ssmo  way  as  in  the  case  of  refrac- 
tion and  dispersion,  it  is,  nevertheless,  possible  to  apply  thermochemical 
data  to  the  determination  of  constitution.  Those  relationships  have 
recently  beeoi  the  subject  of  systematic  investigation  by  E,  Fipoher  ami 
Wrede,  as  well  as  by  Auwers  and  Roth,  and  a  number  of  important  con- 
clusions have  been  rea<'hed. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  in  the  case  of  an  homologous  series  the 
respective  heats  of  combustion  differed  alwaj-s  by  a  constant  whieh 
ctirrespondcd  to  CH2,  but  it  has  since  licen  foimd  that  these  values  are 
only  approximately  constant  and  that  thej'  fi-equently  vary  considerably 
from  the  mean.  Isomeric  compounds  belonging  to  the  same  general 
claaa  have  almost  exactly  the  same  heats  of  eombustion,  but  here  again 
small  variations  have  been  observed.  For  example,  primarj'  alcohols 
have  greater  heats  of  combustion  than  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols, 
and  substituted  malonic  acids  have  higher  heats  than  the  corresponding 
succinic  acids.  In  instances  where  one  isomer  represents  a  stable,  the 
other  an  unstable  modification  as  in  the  case  of  fumarie  and  maleic 
acids  it  has  been  found  that  the  labile  fonn  posseeses  the  greater  heat 
of  combtistion.'  Straight  chain  unsaturated  conipotmds  show  greater 
heats  than  isomeric  ring  compounds.  This  is  true,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  following  substances: 

CHa-CHa-CHa 
CH3(CHa)a— Cn=CIl2  J  I 

CII2— CH.,— CHi 

Important  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  application  of  thermo- 
chemical data  to  the  study  of  unsaturated  compounds.  The  calori- 
metric  relationships  between  benzene  and  hydrobenzene  have  already 
been  referred  to  and  then?  are  many  other  instances  of  theoretical  con- 
ceptions which  have  been  confimied  in  this  way.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  formulating  his  theory  of  partial  valencies,  Thiele  assumed  that  of 
two  unsaturated  B>-stcms 


CH=C— C=CH— CH2 
H   H 


and    CH=CH— CH; 


:2— CH=CH 


the  latter  would  have  the  greater  heat  of  combustion  since  it  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  more  unsaturated.  It  is  inlerestirg  to  note  that  this 
assumption  has  been  confinned  as  the  result  of  recent  investigations  by 
'  Compare  Rotfa,  Ber ,  46,  260,  326  (1913). 
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Auwers  and  Roth.  These  authorities  in  co-operation  with  Eisenlohr 
have  also  examined  these  substances  spectrographically  and  have  found 
that  a  remarkable  analogy  exists  between  optical  and  thermal  properties. 
That  conjugate  systems  in  general  represent  less  chemical  energy 
andy  therefore,  possess  greater  stability  and  lower  heats  of  combustion 
than  other  systems  of  double  bonds  has  been  demonstrated  very  clearly 
by  an  examination  of  the  terpenes.    For  example,  such  substances  as 


CH3 

Sylvestrcne 

have  greater  heats  of  combustion  than  such  substances  as 

CH3 
__^_^  yCHa  I yCHa 

CHa— ^        y-CH  /~~V-CH 

\CH3  \CH3 

or-fheUaodrene  Csrvestren« 

/CH3 

CH3-/^~~V-CH 

^CHa 

a-Terpinene 

and  this  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  members  of  the  second  series  possess 
conjugate  systems  of  double  bonds.  A  similar  relation  holds  in  the 
stjrrole  series,^  although  the  differences  are  not  so  striking  here  as  in  the 
case  of  the  terpenes. 

Since  substances  containing  conjugate  systems  have  been  found  to 
have  low  heats  of  combustion  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  optical 
exaltation  it  has  been  possible  by  taking  the  two  sets  of  facts  in  con- 
junction to  settle  certain  doubtful  questions  in  regard  to  constitution. 
For  example,  a  substance  is  usually  assumed  to  possess  a  conjugate 
system  of  double  bonds  if  it  exhibits  both  optical  exaltation  and  a  low 
heat  of  combustion.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  determine  both 
sets  of  physical  constants  in  all  cases  where  this  is  at  all  practicable. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that  another  analogy  between  thermal 
and  optical  properties  is  to  be  observed  in  the  effect  of  the  substitution  of 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  373,  287  (1910). 
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hydrogen  which  is  attached  to  the  central  carbon  atoms  of  a  conjugate 
system.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  substitution  in  this  posi- 
tion, as  represented  in  the  combination 


often  completely  neutralizes  the  optical  exaltation  of  the  system'.    For 
example,  a-phellandrene 

yCHz 


CB2—^^~^\-Ca 


exhibits  optical  disturbances  of  this  character  and  also  shows  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  anomaly  of  its  heat  of  combustion. 

In  studying  the  heats  of  combustion  of  ring  compounds  it  has  been 
found  that  three-  and  four-membered  rings  give  relatively  high  values 
when  compared  with  five-  and  six-membered  rings.  The  facts  of 
observation  are,  therefore,  in  general  agreement  with  the  assiunption 
of  Baeyer's  tension  theory.  That  the  energy  relations  between  ring 
compounds  are  not  all  so  simple  as  Baeyer's  theory  would  suppose  is 
obvious  from  a  consideration  of  the  following  facts.  In  investigating 
the  heats  of  combustion  of  tetramethylene  derivatives  Stohmann  found 
that  the  respective  heats  of  these  substances  are  greater  than  those  of 
the  corresponding  trimethylene  derivatives.  These  observations  have 
recently  been  confirmed  by  Roth  and  Ostling  who,  as  a  result  of  very 
careful  investigation,  have  discovered  that  ring  systems,  exclusive  of 
the  presence  of  double  bonds,  may  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
energy  content  as  follows: 

4>3>7>6>5 

Marked  asymmetry  in  the  arrangement  of  the  substituents  in  the  mole- 
cule seems  to  increase  the  energy  of  the  compound,  and  the  presence  of  a 
double  bond  between  the  atoms  constituting  the  ring  has  in  general  the 
same  effect. 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  since  the  heats  of  combustion  of 
relatively  few  substances  have  as  yet  been  determined,  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  the  further  comparison  of  thermal  and  optical  properties 
will  lead  to  results  of  the  utmost  importance  in  developing  the  structural 
theory  of  organic  chemistry. 
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The  relation  of  other  physical  constants,  such  as  magnetic  rotation  ^ 
and  conductivity,^  to  constitution  cannot  be  discussed  at  this  point 
since  their  detailed  consideration  would  require  more  space  than  could 
with  propriety  be  allowed  within  the  limits  of  the  present  volume. 

^See  Perkin,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  56,  680  (1880);  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  21, 
451, 561  (1896);  27, 447  (1898). 

'Kohlrausch  and  Holbom,  "Leitvermdgen  der  Elektrolyte,"  Leipzig. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  THEORETICAL  SPECULATIONS  OF  JOHN  ULRIC  NEF 

In  1890  the  American  chemist  J.  U.  Nef  ^  brought  forward  original 
views  which,  supjwrted  as  they  were  by  experimental  data,  attacked 
the  very  root  and  fiber  of  the  theories  in  regard  to  organic  reactions 
which  were  current  at  that  time.  Nef  not  only  objected  to  the  prevail- 
ing views  in  regard  to  tautomerism,  but  even  refused  to  recognize  the 
new  progressive  achievements  in  that  field  which  dealt  with  the  stereo- 
chemistry of  nitrogen.  Above  all,  he  denied  two  fundamental  assump- 
tions which  had  been  and  still  were  invaluable  to  organic  chemists, 
namely,  the  assumption  of  the  constant  quadrivalence  of  carbon  in 
organic  combinations  and  the  assumption  of  substitution  or  metalepsis 
as  representing  the  mechanism  of  a  great  number  of  chemical  reactions. 
Nef  attacked  the  prevailing  conception  ih  regard  to  metalepsis  most 
energetically  and  maintained  that  it  and  the  other  hypotheses  brought 
forward  in  connection  with  it  during  a  period  of  thirty  years  were  not 
only  illogical,  but  were  responsible  for  the  confusion  of  thought  which 
then  reigned  in  organic  chemistry.  Nef  represented  in  speech  the 
purest  type  of  a  revolutionist  and  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
whether  his  conclusions  were  sound  and  ih  the  end  better  than  the 
conceptions  advanced  by  earher  investigators.  In  answer  to  this 
question  it  may  be  said  that  whether  his  views  are  accepted  or  not, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  a  conscientious  and  close  student  of  his 
science,  that  he  honestly  endeavored  to  present  sound  theory,  and 
that,  being  an  excellent  experimentalist,  he  was  able  to  support  his 
speculations  with  original  and  reliable  data.  With  these  introductory 
remarks  Nef's  speculations  will  now  be  presented  to  the  reader  in  the 
form  in  which  he  himself  has  presented  them  in  an  excellent  paper 
which  was  published  by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
in  1904,2  and  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  present  volume.    A  critical  discussion  of  the  funda- 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,,  268,  261  (1890);  266,  52  (1891);  270,  267  (1892);  280, 
291  (1894);  287,  265  (1895);  298,  202  (1897);  309,  126  (1899);  318,  1,  137  (1901V. 
335,  191,  247  (1904);  357,  214  (1907). 

*  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  26,  1649  (1904);  compare  also  30,  645  (1908). 
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mental  conceptions  embodied  in  this  paper  as  well  as  a  consideration  of 
later  developments  from  it,  will  be  reserved  for  consideration  in  the 
next  chapter. 

The  progress  of  organic  chemistry  since  1858  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
development  of  a  few  very  simple  ideas  concerning  the  valence  of  the 
elements,  ideas  which  were  first  clearly  and  fully  presented  at  the  time 
of  Kekul^. 

Hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are  the  elements  which  most  fre- 
quently combine  with  carbon  to  form  the  so-called  organic  compounds. 
Since  the  compounds  of  one  atom  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  or  carbon  with 
hydrogen  possess  the  empirical  formulas,  0=H2,  N^Hs,  C^H4,  the 
conception  naturally  presents  itself  that  the  capacity  of  the  various 
elements  for  holding  hydrogen  atoms  varies.  Oxygen  is  capable  of 
holding  two  such  atoms,  nitrogen  holds  three,  and  carbon  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen.     Therefore,  we  assume,  taking  hydrogen  as  our  unit,  that  the 

valence  of  the  element  ox>'gen  is  two,  — O — ;  of  nitrogen,  three,  — N — ; 

I 

and  of  carbon,  four,  — C — .     Without  going  into  much  detail  concerning 


the  nature  of  the  valence,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  forces  inherent  in  our  atoms,  we  assume  briefly  that 
every  atom  of  an  element  possesses  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  such 
units  of  force  and  we  call  the  element  univalent,  bivalent,  trivalent, 
quadrivalent,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  such  units  it  possesses. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  the  existence  of  these  units  of  force  that  the  compounds 
made  up  of  the  same  or  of  various  elementary  atoms  exist.  We  assume 
that  in  such  a  molecular  compound  the  atoms  are  bound  one  to  another 
in  a  definite  way  by  means  of  their  affinity  units. 

Since  the  development  of  these  ideas  concerning  the  valence  of  the 
elements  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  carried  on  with  the  object 
of  determining  whether  the  valence  of  an  element  is  constant  or  whether 
it  may  vary;  the  majority  of  chemists  are  now  convinced  that  it  may 
vary. 

The  valence  of  nitrogen  may  be  three  or  five.  The  valence  of 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  until  recently, 
been  assumed  always  to  remain  constant,  i.e.,  one,  two,  and  four, 
respectively. 

Since  the  complexity,  and  the  very  great  variety  and  number  of  exist- 
ing compounds  containing  carbon  are  unquestionably  to  be  attributed 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  forces  inherent  in  the  carbon  atom,  let  us 
consider  a  little  more  in  detail  what  hypotheses  we  make  in  our  present 
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system  of  carbon  chomistrj'  concerning  this  element.  We  assume  first 
that  the  valence  of  the  carbon  atom  is  always  four;  second,  that  the 
four  valences  or  affinity  units  of  the  carbon  atom  are  equivalent;  third, 
that  they  are  distributed  in  space  in  three  dimensions  and  act  in  the 
direction  of  the  axes  of  a  tetrahedron;  fourth,  that  the  carbon  atoms 
can  unite  with  one  another  by  means  of  one,  two,  or  three  affinity 
units  U)  form  what  we  usually  call  chains.  These  chains  may  be  open, 
or  closed  rings  or  cycles.  The  number  of  carbon  atoms  thus  bound  to 
one  another  may  be  exceedingly  large.  The  closed  chains  usually  con- 
tain three,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  carbon  atoms  in  the  ring.  We  may 
have  in  these  chains,  whether  open  or  closed,  some  of  the  carbon  atoms 
replaced  by  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  or  other  elements.  If  now  we 
unite  the  extra  valences  of  each  carbon  or  other  atom — i.e.,  those 
affinity  units  which  are  not  necessary  for  binding  the  atoms  together  in 
chains — with  other  atoms  or  radicals,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  we  can 
represent,  theoretically,  by  so-called  graphical  formulas,  molecules  of 
great  complexity. 

It  is  also  at  once  obvious  that  with  a  small  number  of  atoma  it 
must  be  possible  to  construct  a  relatively  large  number  of  aggregates 
which  differ  from  one  another  simply  in  the  way  the  atoms  are  bound 
together.  In  1884,  for  instance,  fifty-five  totally  different  substances 
of  the  empirical  formula  CgHioOa  were  actually  known.  We  call  them 
isomers. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  of  organic  chemistry,  since  1858,  has  been 
to  determine  on  the  basis  of  these  ideaa  of  valence  the  "  constitution  " 
of  the  carbon  compounds.  We  determine  by  methods  which  are  called 
synthetic,  as  well  as  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  reactions  of  a  given 
compound,  what  may  be  called  the  "  architecture "  of  its  molecule, 
Le.,  we  determine  how  the  various  atoms  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  et*..  of  which  the  substance  may  be  composed  are  joined 
together  by  virtue  of  of  their  affinity  units.  How  much  has  been 
accomplished  on  the  basis  of  these  ideas  during  the  past  forty-six  years 
and  how  beautifully  and  simply  all  the  facts  known  with  regard  to  the 
almost  countless  carbon  compounds  are  thus  explained,  only  those  can 
fully  appreciate  who  have  a  detailetl  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  number  of  workers  in  the  field,  it  has  often 
required  more  than  a  decade  of  work  to  determine  the  molecular  archi- 
tecture of  one  single  carbon  compound,  and  the  question  at  times  seri- 
ously presents  itself  whether  we  must  not  reach  our  limitations  in  this 
respect. 

In  any  case,  one  point  is  deserving  of  especial  emphasis:  this  idea 
of  structure  which  has  been  applied  chiefly  to  molecules  containing  the 
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d^nent  carbon  attributes  to  them  a  rigidity  which  is  improbable  from 
a  purely  dynamic  standpoint. 

The  present  system  of  organic  chemistry  is  thus  founded  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  valence  of  all  the  atoms  of  carbon,  wherever  found, 
remains  invariably  four.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century-  many 
attempts  were  made  to  isolate  the  hydrocarbon  methylene,  CH2, 
which  must  contain  bivalent  carbon.  Dumas  and  Peligot  tried  to 
obtain  this  substance  from  methyl  alcohol,  H*CH2*0H,  by  loss  of 
water.  Perrot  tried  to  isolate  it  from  methyl  chloride,  H -0112 -CI,  by 
dissociation  into  methylene  and  hydrc^n  chloride  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. Berthelot,  Butlerow,  Wurtz,  and  Kolbe  also  made  many  fruitless 
attempts  in  this  direction.  As  a  final  result  of  these  repeated  and 
negative  eflForts  chemists  finally  became  convinced  that  compounds 
containing  bivalent  carbon  could  not  be  isolated  and  the  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  carbon  was  one  of  the  few  elements  possessing  a  constant 
valence  became  very  general. 

There  has,  however,  long  existed  one  very  simple  compound  of 
carbon  which  does  not  adjust  itself  to  this  system — namely,  the  inactive 
and  poisonous  carbon  monoxide.  If  we  assume  the  valence  of  oxygen 
as  two,  then  we  have  here  simply  a  derivative  of  methylene  in  which 
the  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  substituted  by  oxygen,  C=0.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  many  chemists  who  preferred  to  consider  the  valence  of  car- 
bon in  carbon  monoxide  as  four,  thus  making  the  valence  of  oxj'gen 
four,  C=0,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  other  members  of  the 
oxygen  group,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  exist  as  di-,  tetra-, 
and  hexavalent  atoms  there  is  some  justification  for  this  interpretation. 
To  me,  personally,  however,  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  two  atoms  should  be  thus  bound  to  each  other  by  four  aflSnity 
units. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  a  series  of  systematic  experiments  was 
undertaken  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  carbon  can  exist  in 
a  bivalent  condition.  The  experiments  have  established  this  point  in  a 
most  decisive  manner;  we  have  now  quite  an  array  of  substances  which 
contain  bivalent  carbon. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  possible  to  prove,  from  the  experience 
gained  in  their  study,  that  methylene  chemistry  plays  an  important  r61e 
in  many  of  the  simplest  reactions  of  organic  chemistry,  reactions  which 
have  hitherto  been  explained  on  the  basis  of  substitution. 

At  the  time  when  these  experiments  were  undertaken  there  existed, 
besides  carbon  monoxide,  several  substances  which  might  contain 
bivalent  carbon — namely,  prussic  acid  and  its  salts,  the  cyanides, 
HN=C    and  MN=C.      Also  the  so-called    carbylamines,   RN=C, 
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discovered  m  1S6G  by  Gautier.  These  substances  were,  therefore,  i 
exhaustively  studied  in  order  to  establish  rigidity,  by  experiment, 
whether  bivalent  c-arbon  was  present  or  absent.  Tlie  presence  of  dyad 
carbon  in  these  compounds  having  been  established  and  its  properties 
thus  being  known,  the  problem  then  preseJiting  itself  was  the  isolation 
of  methylene  and  its  homologues. 

You  are  probably  all  aware  that  Gay-Lussac  established,  in  1815, 
the  existence  of  a  radical,  composed  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  of 
nitrogen,  m  prussic  acid  and  the  cyanides.  This  radical,  cyanogen, 
plays  in  its  compounds  a  rfile  similar  to  that  of  the  elements  of  the 
halogen  group.  In  1832  Pelouse  discovered  the  alkylcyanides, 
RC^N,  by  trcatuig  potassium  cyanide  with  alkyliodidea  or  with 
alkyl  pota^ium  sulphutes; 

KCN+RI  or  ROSOzOK  ->  R-C=N+KI  or  KOSOaOK, 

an  apparent  double  decomix)sition  reaction  by  which  we  obtain  a 
eompound  in  which  the  radical  R{CJl2ti+i)  is  joined  to  the  cyanogen 
group  by  means  of  carbon.  The  alkj'l cyanides  thus  obtained  are  neu- 
tral, pleasant  smelling,  harmless  liquids  resembling  ether,  chloroform, 
and  the  alkylhaloids,  RCl,  RBr,  and  RI. 

In  1866  Gautier  discovered  a  new  class  of  organic  compounds  by 
treating  cyanide  of  silver  with  alkyhodide, 

RI+AgCNC)  -» AgI-|-RN=C, 

a  reaction  which  is  apparently  a  double  decomposition  reaction.  They 
are  isomeric,  not  identical,  with  the  alkylcyanides  of  Pelouse.  He 
called  them  the  carbylamincs  or  iaonitriles  and  proved  that  the  alkyl 
group  is  bound  to  the  cyanogen  radical  by  means  of  nitrogen,  RN=C 
or  RN=C. 

It  thus  became  evident  that  we  must  distinguish  between  two 
cyanogen  radicals— namely,  one  which  in  its  com|»unds,  is  bound 
to  alkyl-hydrogen  or  metal  by  means  of  carbon,  RC^N,  HC^N, 
MCfeX,  and  another  which  is  joined  to  those  elements,  or  groups 
by  means  of  nitrogen,  RN=<?,  HN=C,  MN=C.  We  may  call  the 
former  radical  cyanogen,  — C^N,  and  the  latter  isocyanogen,  — N=KJ 
or  — N^^;  these  radicals  may,  obviously,  combine  with  each  other  to 
fonn  three  isomers  of  the  empirical  formula,  C2N2,  The  substances 
discovered  by  Gautier,  the  alkylisocyanides,  RN=C  or  RN^C,  have 
properties  strikingly  different  from  those  of  their  isomers — the  alkyl- 
cyanides, RC^N,  of  Pelouse. 

They  are  poisonous,  nauseating  compounds  which  affect  the  throat 
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like  prussic  acid  and  color  the  blood  intensely  red;  they  produce  violent 
headaches  and  vomiting.  Their  odor  is  most  pronounced  and  persistent. 
Hofmann,  who,  in  1868,  discovered  another  method  for  making  them 
from  primary  amines,  chloroform,  and  caustic  potash, 

RNH2+3KOH+CHCI3  -*  RN=C+3KC1+3H20, 

found  it  impossible  to  work  with  them  except  for  very  short  periods. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  reactions  of  these  alkyl  isocyanides,  car- 
ried out  in  1891-2,  led  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  they  contain  a 
dyad  carbon  atom — i.e.,  they  possess  the  constitution  represented  by  the 
formula  RN=C;  the  other  possible  formula  with  quadrivalent  carbon 
and  quinquivalent  nitrogen,  RN=C,  is  excluded  by  the  facts. 

The  alkylisocyanides  belong  to  the  vast  category  of  unsaturated 
compounds  whose  chemistry  will  be  briefly  discussed  from  a  perfectly 
general  standpoint  below;  they  manifest  their  great  chemical  activity 
especially  by  absorbing  other  substances,  forming  new  molecules  in 
which  the  valence  of  carbon  has  changed  from  two  to  four.  Such 
reactions  we  call  additive.  Two  molecules  simply  unite  to  form  one 
new  molecule — the  addition  product. 

A  molecule  containing  an  unsaturated  carbon  atom — i.e.,  one  with 
two  of  its  valences  latent  or  polarized,  RN=C,  cannot,  per  se,  show 
any  chemical  activity  whatever. 

This  is  also  true  of  a  system  containing  a  pair  of  doubly  or  triply 
bound  carbon  atoms,  ethylene,  CH2=CH2,  and  acetylene,  HCfeCH; 
and  finally  of  a  saturated  system  which  we  may  represent  by  a  paraffine, 
CnH2n+2,  for  instancc,  marsh  gas,  CH4. 

All  these  substances  manifest  chemical  activity  simply  because  they 
are,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  a  dissociated,  or  what  may  be  called 
an  active  condition. 

A  given  quantity  of  alkyl  isocyanide  contains  an  extremely  small 
per  cent  of  molecules  with  two  free  affinity  units,  RN=C< ;  these  are 
in  dynamic  equilibrium  with  the  absolutely  inert  molecules,  RN=C. 
That  this  percentage  varies  with  the  nature  and  mass  of  R  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  various  alkylated  and  arylated  isocyanides  manifest 
different  degrees  of  chemical  activity.  Carbon  monoxide  possesses 
relatively  a  smaller  number  of  such  active  particles,  0==C<,  and 
consequently  is  a  comparatively  inert  substance,  since  the  speed  of 
addition  reactions  shown  by  unsaturated  compounds  must  naturally 
be  directly  in  proportion  to  the  per  cent  of  active  molecules  present. 
A  similar  conception  obviously  explains  the  relative  differences  in 
reactivity  shown  by  the  various  members  of  the  olefine  and  acetylene 
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series.    Marsh  gas,  a  saturated  system,  reacts  with  other  substances 
because  it  is  partially  dissociated  as  follows: 

CH4<=iCH3 H       and       CH2::::::2H 

From  this  point  of  view  chemical  action  depends  entirely  upon 
dissociation  processes.  The  reactions  often  proceed  with  very  great 
slowness  because  the  percentage  of  dissociation  is  extremely  low,  possibly 
0.1  to  0.001  per  cent,  or  even  less. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  reactions  of  alkyl  isocyanides, 
the  substances  which  are  absorbed  by  the  imsaturated  carbon  atom 
present  in  the  isonitriles  are  the  following: 

I.  "  Halogens  "  (chlorine,  bromine,  iodine;  speed  of  reaction  in  the 

order  named), 

X  X 

RN=C<+X=X    ->    RN=c/ll     ->    RN=c/ 

The  reactions,  expecially  those  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  take  place 
with  great  evolution  of  heat  at  —20®. 

II.  "  Acid  Chlorides,"  such  as  RCOCl,  C10C2Hfi,  ClCOCl,  CICN, 
CICOOR  form  the  addition  products. 

/CI       RN=C< 
RN=C<;  >C  :  O,  etc. 

Ndor,  RN=C< 

\ci 

A  hyphen  denotes  the  point  where  the  compounds  are  partially  dis- 
sociated and  consequently  absorbed.  These  reactions,  especially  those 
with  phosgene  and  ethyl  hypochlorite,  take  place  with  great  violence 
at  -20®. 

III.  "  Oxygen  and  Sulphur,"  form  isocyanates  and  mustard  oils, 
RN=C=^  and  RN=C=S.  Methylisocyanide  unites  directly  at  its 
boiling-point,  58®,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  dry  oxides  of  silver 
and  mercury  are  reduced  to  metals  with  violence  at  40®,  alkyl  isocyanate 
being  first  formed.  This  shows  the  great  affinity  of  bivalent  carbon  for 
oxygen. 

IV.  "  Primary  Amines  and  Hydroxylamine," 

RN=C<+H— NHR    or    H— NHOH    ->    RN :  C< 

\i 


or  RN=C< 

give  amidines  and  oxyamidines. 


NHR 
/H 

NHOH 
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V.  "  Alcohols/'  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  are  absorbed,  giving 
imido  ethers, 

RN=C< 

VI.  "^  Hydrogen,   Sulphide  and  Mercaptans,"  give  readily  at  100" 
the  addition  products 

RNH— c/    and    RN==c/ 

VII.  "  Acids."    Aqueous  mineral  acids  act  with  great  violence  on 
the  isonitriles,  giving  primary  amines  and  fonnic  acid, 

RN=C<+2H20    -*    RNH2+HCOOH 

In  the  absence  of  water  and  on  diluting  the  alkylisocyanides  with 
absolute  ether,  perfectly  dry  halogen  hydride  causes  the  separation  of 
white  hygroscopic  salt-like  substances  of  the  empirical  formula 
2RNC,  3HX(X=C1,  Br,  or  I).  For  this  reason  Gautier,  as  well  as 
Hofmann,  supposed  the  isonitriles  to  be  basic  compounds — i.e.,  sub- 
stances behaving  like  anmionia — hence,  the  name  carbylamine  was 
given  them  by  Gautier.  Further  study  has  shown,  however,  that  this 
conclusion  was  erroneous.  The  isonitriles  are  entirely  devoid  of  basic 
properties;  the  great  violence  with  which  they  react  with  halogen 
hydrides  is  due  to  the  presence  of  unsaturated  carbon.  The  reaction 
probably  takes  place  as  follows: 

I.  RN=C<+H— X    -♦    RN=C< 

\x 

H  X 

11.  RN=C<+X-<::NR    ->    RN  :  C— CH  :  NR 

X 


III.    RN=C— CH=NR+2H— X    -♦    RNH— C— CHX— NHR 


Rcversibilty    of    the    Reactions. — The  most  striking  property  of 

these  addition  products  of  the  isonitriles,  RN  :  CC     ,  is  their  low  point 

of  dissociation — i.e.,  the  carbon  atom  which  has  absorbed  the  X — Y 
thus  becoming  quadrivalent  is  unable  to  hold  X — Y  above  certain 
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tempcraturo  limits.  There  is  consequently  in  every  case  a  temperature 
varying  with  the  nature  and  mass  of  X  and  Y,  as  well  as  with  the 
nature  and  mass  of  the  groups  bound  to  the  other  two  affinity  units  of 
carbon,  at  which  the  carbon  atom  becomes  spontaneously  dyad  and  is 
unable  to  remain  in  a  quadrivalent  condition;  it  was  subsequently 
possible  to  prove  that  this  is  a  perfectly  general  property  of  this  atom. 
All  the  addition  products  under  discussion  are  partially  dissociated, 


X 


RN:C< 


RN=C<+X-Y 


the  dissociation  increasing  as  the  temperature  is  raised — in  other  words, 
the  valence  of  carbon  at  temperatures  below  the  dissociation  point  is  an 
equilibrium  phenomenon;  dynamic  equilibrium  exists  between  bivalent 
and  quadrivalent  carbon. 

The  point  of  complete  dissociation  of  the  various  addition  products 
of  the  isonitriles  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined  in  every  case. 
The  following  data  with  reference  to  the  dissociation  points  of  carbon 
monoxide  addition  products  are  of  interest  and  therefore  used  for 
illustration  in  this  connection: 


Formaldehyde, 

0:C<H2 

Difnociation  Point 
600° 

Fonuamide, 

0— C< 

\NH2 

250°  (about) 

Formic  acid, 

0=C< 

X)H 

169° 

Formhydroxamic 

acid, 

0=C< 

\nhoh 

85° 

Formylchloride, 

0:C< 

-20°  (below) 

;i 

Since  these  substances  containing  quadrivalent  carbon  decompose 
spontaneously  into  carbon  monoxide,  i.e.,  cannot  exist  in  the  quadriva- 
lent condition  at  temperatures  above  those  indicated,  it  is  self-evident 
that  at  lower  temperatures  the  addition  products  must  be  partially 
dissociated  and  that  in  the  future  we  must  be  able  to  determine,  in  each 
case  with  absolute  accuracy,  the  percentage  of  dissociation  at  any  tem- 
perature. A  striking  experiment  with  formhydroxamic  acid,  with  a 
dissociation  point  of  85**,  proves  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion; 
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on  allowing  this  crystalline  substance  to  stand  at  20°  in  acetone  solution 
the  following  reaction  takes  place  quantitatively: 

HONH 


\c=0    <=t    H— NHOH+:  :C0  0— C  :  (CH3)2 
H/  y 

CHsv 

>C=NOH+H— OH+...CO    -♦ 
CH3/ 

H   \ 
(CH3)2  :  C=NOH  +         >C  :  O 

HCK 

In  a  similar  manner  we  can  prove  that  the  isonitrile  addition  products, 
many  of  which  have  definite  boiling-points  and  are  quite  stable,  are 
partially  dissociated  at  ordinary  temperatures.    Thus  the  addition 

products  with  halogens,  RN=C^     ,  are  all  converted  back  quanti- 

tatively  into  the  alkylisocyanides  by  treatment  with  finely  divided 
metals,  zinc  dust,  or  sodium,  which  simply  abstract  the  free  halogen. 

Many  of  the  acylhalide  addition  products  dissociate  spontaneously 
into  the  components  on  distillation;  these  phenomena  are  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  dissociation  of  dry  anmionium  chloride, 

H3NC  i=>    NH3+HCI 

X^l 

For  this  reason  the  majority  of  the  addition  products  of  the  isoni- 
triles  can  be  kept  only  for  a  short  time;  this  property  rendered  futile 
many  attempts  to  isolate  definite  addition  products.  The  continual 
dissociation  of  such  products  sets  free  active  or  dissociated  alkylisocy- 
anide  particles,  and  these  slowly  condense  with  one  another, 

RN=C<     -*     (RN=C)a: 

giving  rise  to  the  so-called  alkylisocyanide  resins  (non-reversible)  or 
products  whose  molecular  weight  has  not  yet  been  determined  and 
which  are  perfectly  analogous  to  azulmic  or  poljonerized  prussic  acid. 
Consequently,  in  carrying  out  an  addition  reaction  with  an  isonitrile, 
especially  if  it  requires  much  time  or  a  temperature  above  20°,  large 
quantities  of  these  resinous  polymers  are  formed  from  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  isolate  the  addition  product  only  with  great  difficulty.  Many 
of  the  isonitriles  themselves,  even  when  perfectly  pure,  undergo  rapid 
polymerization  to  resins  so  that  they  can  be  kept  only  for  a  very  short 
time.     Phenylisocyanide,  C6H5N=C,  is  the  most  striking  instance,  as 
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it  changes  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  colorless  to  a  dark-blue  liquid  and 
in  a  few  days  condenses  to  a  dark-brown  resin. 

Have  we  not  here  a  possible  explanation  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  isolate  methylene  and  a  large  number  of  its  derivatives,  although 
marsh  gas,  methyl  alcohol,  and  chloride  of  methyl. 


H  /OH  /H 

,       H2C<       ,       H2C< 
H  \H  ^Cl 


each  contain  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  active  methylene  particles 
at  ordinary  temperatures? 

The  presence  of  bivalent  carbon  in  the  alkylisocyanides  having  been 
established,  the  next  question  presenting  itself  was  whether  prussic 
acid  and  its  salts  contain  the  cyanogen  or  the  isocyanogen  radical.  In 
the  latter  case,  HN  :  C,  MN  :  C,  these  substances  must  be  analogous 
to  Gautier's  isonitriles.  It  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  established, 
but  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  prussic  acid  and  the  cyanides  were 
cyanogen  compounds  analogous  to  the  nitriles  of  Pelouse. 

When  one  considers  the  physical  and  physiological  properties  of 
prussic  acid  (boiling-point,  25°;  sp.  gr.,  0.70;  a  violent  poison)  and 
contrasts  these  with  the  corresponding  properties  of  methylcyanide 
(boiling-point,  81®;  sp.  gr.,  0.81;  sweet-smelling,  harmless  oil)  and  of 
methylisocyanide  (boiling-point,  58°;  sp.  gr.,  1.75;  a  poison)  one  at 
once  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  prussic  acid,  as  well  as  its  salts,  must 
belong  to  the  isocyanogen  compounds  and  consequently  must  contain 
bivalent  carbon. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  prussic  acid  and  the  cyanides  establishes 
this  sharply,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  salts,  from  a  chemical  stand- 
point. The  relation  of  fulminic  acid  to  prussic  acid  corroborated  the 
evidence. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  fulminate  of  mercury — a  substance  which 
is  made  on  a  conunercial  scale  and  used  for  explosives.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1800  by  Howard,  and  analyzed  in  1824  by  Liebig  in  Gay- 
Lussac's  laboratory.  We  obtain  it  by  dissolving  mercury  in  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  and  adding  the  resulting  solution  to  ordinary  alco- 
hol. It  has  the  empirical  formula  HgC2N202,  and,  being  obtained  from 
ethyl  alcohol,  CH3CH2OH,  fulminic  acid  was  supposed  to  have  two 
carbon  atoms  in  its  molecule,  H2C2N2O2.  The  constitution  of  this 
substance  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  great  puzzle  to  chemists.  That  we 
have  here  a  substance  very  closely  related  to  prussic  acid  was  dis- 
covered by  accident.    In  working  with  the  mercury  salt  of  isonitro- 
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methane  it  was  found  that  this  compound  is  spontaneously  converted 
at  0®  into  fulminate  of  mercury,  according  to  the  equation, 

H  . 
H2C=N0hg    -♦  >C=NOhg    -♦    H20+C=N0hg 

HCK 


i 


This  synthesis  led  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  fulminate  of 
mercury  possesses  a  constitution  entirely  analogous  to  cyanide  of 
mercury,  C=Nhg,  i.e.,  that  it  contains  the  isocyanogen  radical  with 
bivalent  carbon.  A  further  study  of  the  fulminate  established  this 
point  with  precision.  Especially  striking  is  the  behavior  of  fulminates 
towards  dilute  acids.  Liebig  and  Gay-Lussac  stated,  in  1824,  judging 
from  the  odor,  that  fulminate  of  silver  gives  prussic  acid  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  A  more  careful  study  of  this  reaction,  in  1894, 
proved  that  not  a  trace  of  prussic  acid,  but  a  substance,  formyl  chloride 

oxime,  >C=NOH,  is  formed,  which  possesses  the  following  remark- 
et 
able  properties:  long  needles,  clear  as  glass,  which  decompose  and 
explode  with  violence  at  20**;  extremely  volatile  even  at  0®  and 
having  an  odor  similar  to  prussic  acid,  which  is  obviously  due  to  a 
partial  dissociation  into  fulminic  acid.  Aqueous  silver  nitrate  converts 
it  quantitatively  into  chloride  and  fulminate  of  silver, 

\C=NOH+2AgN03    ->    AgON  :  C+AgCl+2HN03 
CV 

Up  to  1897  the  presence  of  bivalent  carbon  had  been  established  in 
the  following  compounds:  1,  carbon  monoxide,  C  :  O;  2,  the  alkyl 
and  aryl  isocyanides,  RN  :  C;  3,  prussic  acid  and  the  cyanides, 
NH  :  C,  MN=C;  4,  fulminic  acid  and  the  fulminates,  (HO)N  :  C, 
MON=C.  2,  3,  and  4  are  all  compounds  containing  the  isocyan- 
ogen radical.  In  1897  the  presence  of  bivalent  carbon  was  established 
in  a  series  of  nitrogen-free  carbon  compounds  obtained  from  acetylene. 
They  are  the  mono-  and  di-halogen  substituted  acetylidenes, 

X  X 

\>=C    and       \c=<:(X=Cl,  Br  or  I) 

h/  x/ 

The  corresponding  members  of  the  acetylene  series,  XCfeCH  and 
XC^sCX,  do  not  exist,  although  we  have  substances  like  CHaC^DI, 
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CeHfiC^ — X,  whose  properties  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the 
acetylidene  derivatives. 

Diiodacetylidene,  which  possesses  an  odor  deceptively  like  that  of 
the  isonitriles,  dissociates  at  100®  with  violence  into  iodine  and  diatomic 
carbon, 

I2C=C  -*  l2+C=C 

the  latter  cannot  be  isolated  as  such,  but  polymerizes  explosively  to 
graphite  and  amorphous  carbon.  The  mono-  and  dihalogen  substituted 
acetylidenes  are  all  poisonous  and  spontaneously  combustible  com- 
pounds, possessing,  therefore,  like  methylisocyanide,  a  marked  affinity 
for  oxygen. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  possible  to  isolate  compounds 
containing  bivalent  carbon,  other  than  those  mentioned  above.  We 
are,  however,  now  in  a  position  to  explain  clearly  why  we  cannot  hope, 
by  methods  now  known,  to  isolate  methylene  and  its  homologues  as 
such,  although  these  substances  play  a  great  r61e  in  many  of  the  fun- 
damental reactions  of  oi^nic  chemistry. 

In  order  to  approach  this  point  more  intelligently  let  us  first  consider 
the  properties  of  unsaturated  compounds  in  general,  their  possibility 
of  existence,  etc. 


n.  On  the  Unsaturated  Compounds 

The  unsaturated  compounds  may,  first  of  all,  be  divided  into  three 
categories,  namely:  I.  Those  in  which  two  atoms,  which  may  be  the 
same  or  different,  are  bound  doubly  or  triply  to  each  other  by  two  or 
three  affinity  units,  such  as  olefines;    acetylenes;    chlorine,  Cl^Cl; 

oxygen,  0=0;  aldehydes,      ^C  :  O;  alkylcyanides,  R — CfeN;  nitric 

acid,  HONx^     ;   sulphur  trioxide,  0  =  Sx^    ,   etc.     II.  Those  in  which 
X)  ^O 

an  atom  itself  is  unsaturated — i.e.,  does  not  exert  its  maximum  valence 

capacity,  as,  for  instance,  amines,  Ra^N;  thioethers,  R2=S;  methylene 

derivatives,   etc.     We  must  assume  that  the  remaining  affinity  units 

are  latent,  or,  what  is  far  more  probable,  especially  where  two  or  four 

affinity  units  are  available,  that  they  mutually  polarize  each  other  in  a 

manner  entirely  similar  to  unsaturated  compounds  containing  doubly 

or  triply  linked  atoms. 
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Finally  we  have  a  third  class  of  unsaturated  compounds:  III.  Those 

CH2 

containing  closed  atomic  chains,  such  as  trimethylene,  CH2 CH2; 

0 

/\ 
propylenoxide,  CH3CH CH2,  etc.,  which   show   apparently  a  sat- 
urated molecular  system  Uke  the  paraffines,  and  yet  react  in  a  manner 
perfectly  analogous  to  olefines  and  methylene  derivatives. 

Fundamentally  considered  these  three  classes  of  unsaturated  com- 
pounds manifest  their  chemical  activity  in  the  same  way;  they  absorb  a 
great  variety  of  other  molecules  and  thus  form  combinations,  called 
addition  products.  How  does  this  union  take  place?  An  unsaturated 
compound  with  its  affinities  polarized  represents,  in  reaUty,  a  saturated 
system;  it  cannot,  per  «e,  show  chemical  activity.  This  is  also  true  of 
molecular  systems  in  which  the  atoms  are  bound  to  one  another  by 
single  affinity  units;  The  sole  basis  of  reactivity  in  either  case  is  the 
presence  of  a  relatively  greater  or  smaller  number  of  dissociated  particles. 
The  reactivity  of  any  unsaturated,  as  well  as  of  a  saturated  compound, 
must,  in  fact,  be  directly  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  such  active  particles 
present.  If  that  ratio  is  very  small,  the  substance  may  be  entirely 
inert;  if  it  is  greater,  absorption  of  reagents  proceeds  with  regularly 
increasing  speed. 

Experience  has  shown,  furthermore,  that  many  unsaturated  com- 
pounds cannot  be  isolated,  but  poljonerize  spontaneously.  It  is  clear 
that  when  the  percentage  of  active  particles  present  in  an  unsaturated 
compound  becomes  relatively  great  the  possibility  of  their  uniting 
with  each  other  to  form  condensed  molecules  increases — in  fact,  we  may 
imagine  a  condition  in  which  the  active  molecules  simply  cannot  be 
prevented  from  combining  with  each  other.  This  shows  us  why  we 
cannot  isolate  and  keep  substances  like  formaldehyde,  H2C==0,  or 
alkylcyanates,  ROC^N,  in  the  monomolecular  form.  Similarly  in 
many  cases  where  attempts  were  made  to  isolate  methylene  derivatives, 
like  mono-  and  di-phenylmethylene,  benzoyl,  and  acetylmethylene,  and 

CNv 

cyanmethylenecarboxylate,  }C,  a  spontaneous  polymerization  to 

coor/ 

the  di-  or  tri-molecular  systems, 

/X 

\c=c/      or       \c/ 1  \y 
y/  \y  y/     X:^ 

^XY 
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took  place.    One  further  point  with  reference  to  unsaturated  com- 
pounds must  now  be  presented. 

"  Intramolecular  Rearrangement  Shown  by  Unsaturated  Systems  ": 
From  the  discussion  presented  above  it  is  obvious  that  trimethylene 
and  propylenoxide,  belonging  to  class  III,  must  contain  a  small  per- 
centage of  active  particles;  the  dissociation  of  the  triatomic  ring  in 
the  former  case  can  lead  to  only  one  form  of  active  molecule — namely, 
— CH2 — CH2 — CH2 — ;  whereas  propylenoxide  may  give  the  following 
three  active  molecules: 

0— 


CH3CH— CH2— ;   CH3CH— CH2— Q- 

(a)  (b) 

and  CH3CH— O— CH2— 

(c) 


Since  propylenoxide  absorbs  dry  ammonia  or  hydrogen  chloride,  as 
was  proved  by  especially  carefid  and  exhaustive  experiments,  giving 
addition  products  of  the  general  formula: 

CH3CHOH— CH2X(X=C1  or  NH2) 

the  only  possible  conclusion  that  can  be  reached  is  that  propylenoxide 
contains  relatively  more  active  (a)  than  active  (6)  or  (c)  molecules; 
consequently  the  absorption  reactions  proceed  by  preference  in  only 
one  of  three  theoretically  possible  directions. 

When  trimethylene  or  propylenoxide  is  heated  or  placed  in  contact 
with  various  catalytic  agents,  the  percentage  of  active  particles  must 
naturally  increase  and  when  a  definite  limit  has  been  reached  a  spon- 
taneous transformation  of  trimethylene  into  propylene  and  of  propylen- 
oxide into  propionaldehyde  (|)  and  acetone  (J)  takes  place;  both 
reactions  are  non-reversible. 

These  results  can  be  explained  only  in  the  following  manner:  aside 
from  the  increase  in  active  particles,  dissociation  in  other  parts  of  the 
molecule  and  especially  of  hydrogen  from  carbon  must  also  take  place. 
Consequently  the  following  intramolecular  addition  reactions  finally 
occur  spontaneously: 

CH2— CH— CH2    -►    CH3CH— CH2    ^    CH3CH=CH2 

II  II 

H 

Active  trimethylene  particles.  Propylene 
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H  O 

/  I  J! 

CHa— C— CHz    -►    CH3C— CHa    ±5    CH3— C— CHsCJ) 

I  I 

o—  o— 

Active  propylenoxide,  particleB  (a)  Acetone 

CHsChA^H— 0 »  CH3CH2— CH— O—  £:?  CH3CH2CH=0(|) 


I 


Active  propylenoxide,  particles  (b)  Propionaldehyde 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  active  (6)  propylenoxide  molecules 
which  are  present  in  smaller  ratio  suflfer  rearrangement  more  readily 
than  the  active  (a)  molecules.  The  active  (c)  molecules,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  present  in  far  smaller  amount  and  certainly  no  trans- 
formation of  propylenoxide  to  vinylmethyloxide,  CH2=CH — OCH3, 
takes  place. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  propylenoxide,  acetone,  and  propional- 
dehyde  are  isomers,  but  do  not  stand  in  a  tautomeric  relation  to  one 
another.  This  is  also  true  of  trimethylene  and  propylene,  as  well  as  of 
a-  and  /3-amylene  and  isoamylene,  etc. 

Similarly  it  can  be  rigidly  shown  by  experiment  that  a-  and 
/8-propylidene,  CH3CH2CH=  and  (CH2)2C=,  which  are  spontaneously 
combustible  substances  not  capable  of  isolation  as  such,  transform 
themselves  by  intramolecular  addition, 

CH3CH— CH=  -^  CH3CH— CH2  4=^  CH3CH=CH2 

I  I         I 

H 

CH3— C— CH2— H  ->  CH3CH— CH2  T±  CH3CH=CH2 

l\ 


into  propylene  (non-reversible). 

There  is  not  the  ^lightest  doubt  that  such  intramolecular  addition 
reactions  are  the  basis  of  the  majority  of  our  synthetic  methods  for 
making  cyclic  compounds.  The  cycloparaflines  in  Russian  petroleum 
are  probably  formed  from  ordinary  paraffines  by  dissociation  into 
hydrogen  and  methylene  derivatives  and  the  latter  then  spontaneously 
transform  themselves,  by  intramolecular  addition,  into  penta-  and 
hexa-methylene  rings. 

'*  On  the  Reactions  of  Paraffines  and  Benzene  Derivatives  ": 
The  reactions  of  paraffines  and  benzene  derivatives  towards  halo- 
gens, nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  whereby  substitution  products  arc 
formed  are  still  interpreted  in  the  text-books  from  the  standpoint  of 
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metalepsis  or  substitution,  although  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  has 
accumulated  which  makes  this  axiomatic  assimiption  improbable. 

The  fact  that  ethane  and  benzene,  for  instance,  decompose  into 
hydrogen  and  into  ethylene  and  diphenyl  at  800®  and  600°,  respectively, 
proves  that  an  extremely  small  percentage  of  these  molecules  must 
exist  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  an  active  or  dissociated  condition, 

CH3CH3    <=±    CH3CH2 — t"H — 
and 

CH3CH3  ^  C2H4+2H—    or    CeHe  ?=±  CeHs— +H— 

The  same  is  true  of  ammonia, 
H3N  <=±  — NH2+H—    and    2H— +=NH    and    =N+3H— 

and  of  a  great  variety  of  other  non-ionizable  hydrogen  compounds. 
Consequently,  when  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  reacts  with  benzene  or 
ethane  to  give  the  monochlor  or  mononitro  substitution  products  we 
have  these  reagents  in  the  active  molecular  condition,  simply  uniting 
by  addition  with  the  ethane  or  benzene  particles, 

C1==C1+H— C2H5    -^    C1=C1 

II  \       \ 

H     C2H5 

or 

O  0 


HO— N— 0+H— CgH5    -*    HO— N— OH 


CeHs 


the  resulting  addition  products  then  lose  hydrogen  chloride  and  water, 
respectively,  and  thus  give  the  monochlor  or  nitro  substitution  product 
of  the  mother  substance.  From  this  point  of  view  all  so-called  substitu- 
tion reactions  belong  to  the  category  of  addition  reactions. 

What  is  now  especially  needed  in  order  to  place  the  reactions  of 
organic  chemistry  on  an  exact  mathematical  basis  Ls  a  precise  method  of 
determining  the  ratio  of  active  particles  present  at  various  temperatures 
in  the  case  of  the  unsaturated,  as  well  as  the  saturated  compounds. 

As  the  substances  under  discussion  are  almost  exclusively  non- 
electrolytes,  the  sole  methods  that  suggest  themselves  for  this  purpose 
are  determinations  of  the  speed  of  decomposition,  as  well  as  of  addition 
reactions. 

The  above  discussion  makes  it  evident  that  all  unsaturated  com- 
pounds belonging  to  classes  I  and  III  contain  a  small  and  relatively 
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vaiyiDg  percentage  of  artive  particles  with  one  or  more  carbon  atoms 
temporarily  in  an  active  or  trivalent  condition;  the  samt>  is  true  of 
compounds  containing  hydrogen  bound  to  farix)n — paraffin  es, 
C,,Ha,+i — H,  benzene  derivatives,  etc.  The  iaohition  of  compounds 
containing  trivalent  carbon  as  auch,  I  believe,  however,  to  be  an  inipoesi- 
bility.  Gomberg's  triphenylmethyl,  for  instance,  has  recently  been 
proved  by  him  to  be  a  bimolecular  aggregate,  CggHao — not  identical 
with  hexaphenylethane^ which,  however,  like  the  above-mentioned 
compounds,  contains  a  very  small  percentage  of  active  triphenylmethyl, 
(CsHa)^ — ,  particles  in  dj-naniic  equilibrium  with  the  bimolecular 
aggregate;  as  soon  as  the  percentage  of  triphenylmethyl  particles  is 
increased  by  heat  or  by  means  of  catal>i,ic  agents  a  spontaneous  poly- 
merization to  the  real  hexaphenylethane  (nou-reversible)  takes  place. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  evidence  showing  that 
methylene  and  its  homologues  play  a  groat  rflle  in  many  of  the  funda- 
mental reactions  of  organic  chemistry  which  have  hitherto  been  explained 
on  the  basis  of  substitution. 


ni.  On  the   Reactions  of  the  Monatomtc  Alcohols  and  the 
Alkylhaloids 

The  experiments  which  first  suggest  themselves  as  a  means  of 
isolating  methylene  and  it-s  homologues  are:  I.  dissociation  of  oleGncs 
as  ethylene: 

CHa=CHn     T^     2Cfl2 

CHaCH=C'H— CHa     ^     2CH;,CH=,  etc. 

Since  ethylene  gives  hydrogen  and  acetylene  by  heat  and  the  higher 
olefines  also  decompose  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  there  was  little 
prospect  of  success  by  experiments  in  this  direction.  2.  dehydration 
of  the  mono-atomic  alcohols,  C»H2b+iOH,  or  removal  of  halogen  hydride 
from  the  alkylhalides,  ChHsb+iX;  naturally  only  primary  and  second- 
ary derivatives,  RCHaX  and      >CHX(X=OH,  CI,  Br,  or  I),  and  not 

tertiary  compounds,  Ra^ — X,  can  yield  methylene  and  its  homo- 
logues. Furthermore,  since  many  of  the  alcohols  and  alkylhalides 
containing  more  than  one  carbon  atom  in  the  molecule  are  known  to  give 
olefines  by  dissociation,  dehydration,  or  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash, 
respectively,  the  conclusion  might  naturally  at  first  be  drawn  that  only 
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a  direct  olefine  dissociation  existed  in  these  cases.  From  a  purely 
theoretical  standpoint,  however,  it  is  clear  that  a  primary  or  secondary 
alkylhaUde  or  a  corresponding  alcohol  with  more  than  one  carbon  or 
hydrogen  atom  in  the  molecule  may  dissociate  with  loss  of  halogen 
hydride  or  water  in  two  possible  ways:  it  may  undergo  (1)  methylene 
dissociation,  as 

RCH2CH<        T^    RCH2CH=+HX 

and 

?±    (RROC=+HX 
X 
or  (2)  olefine  dissociation,  as 


(RR')C<^ 


CH3CH2>s. 
RCH2— CH2X    ^    RCH— CH2+HX  and  >CHX 

CH3/ 


CH3— CH— CH— CH3    or    CH3CH2CH— CH2+HX 

or  both  kinds  of  dissociation  may  take  place  simultaneously. 

A  third  kind  of  dissociation  where  the  hydrogen  atom  does  not  come 
from  the  atom  containing  the  X  or  from  a  carbon  atom  adjacent  to  it  is 
also  possible  and  at  times  important,  but  it  need  not  be  considered  in 
this  connection. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  primary  and  secondary  alcohols  and 
alkylhaUdes,  covering  a  period  of  nine  years,  has  proved  very  conclu- 
sively that  these  substances  undergo  methylene  dissociation  only. 

Preliminary  experiments  with  alcohols  and  alkylhalides  where  no 

olefine  dissociation  is  possible,  i.e.,  in  the  methane,  CHa^     ,  toluene, 

\x 

CeHsCH^     ,    diphenylmethane,    {CoR6)2(X     ,    acetone    and  aceto- 

\x  \x 

phenone,  CHsCOCH^     ,  CeHjCOCHc      ,  and  malonic  and  cyanacetic 

\x  \x 

ester  series 

/H  CN\      /H 

(C00R)2C<         and  >C< 

\X  COOR/     ^X 
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have  proved  that  all  these  compounds  have  very  low  dissociation 
points — never  above  300®  in  the  aromatic  nor,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
the  aliphatic  series.  Nevertheless  it  was  found  impossible  to  isolate 
the  methylene  derivative  as  such  in  any  case;  there  was  either  a  spon- 
taneous conversion  to  a  di-  or  trimolecular  polymer,  an  olefine  or  a 
trimethylene  derivative,  or  a  conversion  to  resinous  polymers  analogous 
to  azulmic  acid  and  the  alkylisocyanide  resins.     Most  important  was  the 

discovery  that  these  nascent  or  active  methylene  residues  /C=, 
are  always  spontaneously  combustible,  burning  often  with  marvelous 

K 

evolution  of  heat  to  the  corresponding  oxides,      yC=0;  this  was  not 

surprising  in  view  of  the  properties  of  the  methylene  derivatives  described 
above.  Furthermore,  the  aflSnity  of  unsaturated  carbon  for  oxygen 
is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  these  residues  have  the  power  of 
decomposing  water, 

)>C=a.o=H2    -►        >C=0+2H— 

with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

A  subsequent  investigation  of  the  primary  and  secondary  alcohols 
and  alkylhalides  containing  more  than  one  carbon  atom  proved,  first  of 
all,  that  all  these  substances  have  comparatively  low  points  of  dissocia- 
tion. In  no  case  was  the  decomposition  point  found  to  be  higher  than 
700®;  it  was  often  as  low  as  160®  to  300®.  The  products  of  dissociation 
are  water  or  halogen  hydride  and  Ci^2nj  respectively;  and  the  latter, 
as  emphasized  above,  is  invariably  methylene  or  a  homologue  and 
never  an  olefine.  This  naturally  means  that  all  these  compounds  are 
partially  dissociated  in  this  way  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 


X^        \c=+HX 


relatively  the  more  the  lower  the  actual  decomposition  point. 

It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  in  all  the  interactions  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  alkylhalides  with  other  substances,  such  as  salts,  am- 
monia, metals,  benzene,  etc.,  they  do  not  act  as  such,  but  by  virtue  of 
being  partially  dissociated.  An  enormous  amount  of  evidence  has 
accumulated  in  favor  of  this  conclusion.  Let  us  consider  chiefly  the 
results  obtained  in  the  ethyl  series,  including  ethyl  alcohol  and  its 
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derivatives.  The  dissociation  or  decomposition  point  of  the  following 
compounds  containing  ethyl  has  been  determined  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy: 

Ethane,  CH3CH<  800° 

\i 


Ethyl  alcohol, 


H 

CH3CH< 

\0H 


Sodium  and  potassium  ethylate,   CH3CH<^ 


OM 


650' 


250' 


Ethyl  ether, 

CH3CH<r 

/ 
CH3CH    H 

Ethyl  chloride, 

CH3CH<' 

Ethyl  bromide, 

CH3CH< 

\Br 

Ethyl  iodide, 

CH3CH< 

Diethyl  sulphate, 

CH3CH< 

\O-SO2 
/ 

A* 

CH3CH< 

Monoethyl  sulphate. 

CH3CH< 

X)S020H 

Ethyl  potassium  sulphate. 

CH3CH< 

\OSO2OK 

Ethyl  nitrate. 

CH3CH< 

X)N02 

650' 


600' 


500' 


400' 


200' 


160' 


250' 


200°  (?) 
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Ethane,  cithyl  cfiloride,  and  bromide,  when  heated  ia  the  tempera- 
tures named,  givo  ethylene  and  hyth^on  and  hulisgen  hydride,  respect^ 
ively,  and  on  cooling  these  prediicls  do  not  again  recombine.  We  can, 
therefore,  obtain  ethylene  quantitatively  from  chloride  or  bromide  of 
ethyl  by  simply  passing  their  vapors  through  tubes  heated  to  the 
decomposition  point.  Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  more 
than  very  small  amounts  of  ethylene  from  the  efhylhalidcs  by  means  of 
alcoholic  potash,  caustic  potash,  or  quicklime;  in  these  cases  ethyl 
halide  is  passed  over  quicklime  in  tubes  to  from  300°  to  500°. 
Furthermore,  the  percentage  of  ethylene  obtained  varies  remark- 
ably with  the  temperature,  the  concentration,  and  with  the  nature  of 
the  halogen  in  the  atkylhalide  used. 

The  conclusions  finally  reached  from  these  data  and  also  from  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  behavior  of  the  various  alkylhalides,  nitrates, 
sulphates,  alky  1  potassium  aulphates  towards  heat,  sodium  ethylate, 
caustic  potash,  quicklime,  and  other  salts  are  that  ethylene  cannot 
possibly  be  a  primary  produrt  of  dissociation  of  (he  ethylhalides,  sul- 
phates, and  nitrates,  and  of  free  ethyl  alcohol. 

The  ethylene,  when  obtaineil,  is  formed  from  ethylidene  by  an 
intramolf-cular  addition  reaction, 

H 

i  I  J. 

CHa— CH=    —    CHa— CHa     ^    CH2=CHa 

which  is  not  reversible,  A  siniilar  intramolecular  change  always,  in 
fact,  takes  place  whenever  an  olefine  is  formed,  whether  from  a  primary 
or  secondary  alcohol,  or  from  a  corresponding  alkyl  halide  sulphate  or 
nitrate.  This  transformation  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  conversion, 
discussed  above,  of  trimethylene  and  of  propylenoxide  into  propylene, 
propion aldehyde,  and  acetone. 

When  ethyl  alcohol  or  ethyl  ether  is  heated  to  its  dissociation  point 
the  ethylidene  interacts  at  once  in  great  part  with  the  other  dissociation 
product,  water,  to  give  hydrogen  and  acetaldehyde, 

CH3CH=  +  (>=Ha  -•  CHsCH  :  0+2H— 

In  the  case  of  ether,  since  there  are  two  ethylidene  molecules  to 
one  of  water,  the  atomic  hydrogen  is,  in  part,  absorbed  by  ethylidene  to 
give  ethane.  Finally,  a  portion  of  ethylidene,  20  and  37  per  cent, 
respectively,  is  transformed,  by  intramolecular  addition,  into  ethylene, 
The  most  striking  proof  that  ether  is  dissociated  into  water  and  2C2H4 
particles  b  the  following:    on  passing  ether  vapor  over  phosphorus 
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pentoxide  at  temperatures  varying  from  200*^  to  400°  ethylene  is  fonned 
quantitatively. 

The  primary  and  secondary  alcohols  and  their  corresponding  ethers 
being  in  a  state  of  very  slight  dissociation  at  ordinary  temperatures,  we 
are  able  to  understand  perfectly  their  behavior  towards  oxidizing  agents. 
The  alkylidenes  are  all  spontaneously  combustible  substances  possessing 
a  great  aflSnity  for  oxygen.  Absolutely  pure  dry  ethyl  ether,  dissocia- 
tion point  550**,  contains  a  sufficient  percentage  of  ethylidene  particles 
at  ordinary  temperatures  to  bum  very  slowly  in  dry  oxygen;  sodium 
ethylate,  dissociation  point  250**,  on  the  other  hand,  being  dissociated 
to  a  far  greater  extent,  bums  with  great  violence  in  dry  air.  Ethyl 
alcohol,  dissociation  point  650**,  is  not  capable  of  burning  in  the  air; 
if,  however,  we  increase  the  percentage  of  ethylidene  particles  by  means 
of  catal3rtic  agents,  enzymes,  platinum  sponge,  etc.,  it,  too,  oxidizes 
readily,  with  incandescence  with  platinum  sponge,  giving  acetic  acid. 

The  aldehydes,  RCH  :  O,  as  has  long  been  known,  reduce  Fehling's 
solution  and  silver  solutions  with  great  ease.    This  is  due  to. the  presence 

of  oxyalkylidene  particles,         yC=,  which  bum  at  the  expense  of  the 

oxygen  in  the  water. 

The  discovery  that  all  primary  and  secondary  alcohols  reduce  silver 
oxide  to  metallic  silver  in  aqueous  solution  in  the  presence  of  caustic 
alkalies  has  only  very  recently  been  made.  The  function  of  the  alkali 
is  obviously  to  form  first  the  metallic  alcoholate, 

Rv       /H  Rv       yR 

>C<        +MOH    ^        yCX  +H2O 

r/   \oh  r/     X)M 

which,  having  a  far  lower  dissociation  point  than  the  free  alcohol,  causes 
a  great  increase  in  the  percentage  of  alkylidene  particles  present; 
consequently,  the  following  reaction  can  take  place: 

R  R 

Nc=+2H— 0H+Ag20    ->       \>=(OH)2+Ag2+H20,etc., 
R'/  R'/ 

giving,  as  the  end  result,  a  fatty  acid  in  the  case  of  primary  alcohols. 

The  most  striking  proof  that  ethyl  alcohol  is  dissociated  only  into 
ethylidene  and  water, 

CH3CH<  ^    CH3CH=+H20 

X)H 
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i.e.,  contains  no  ethylene  particles,  is  the  following:  ethyl  alcohol, 
containing  one  molecule  of  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide,  gives,  in  the 
cold,  with  potassium  permanganate  solution,  practically  acetic  acid 
only.    If  any  active  ethylene  particles  were  present, 


CH3CH2OH    ^    CH2— CH2+H2O 

these  must  necessarily,  in  view  of  the  work  of  Wagner  with  olefines  and 
permanganate,  be  first  converted  by  oxidation  to  ethylene  glycol, 

3CH2— CH2+6H— OH+2KMn04    -> 

3CH2-CH2+2Mn02+2KOH+2H20 
OH      OH 

Analogous  results  would  naturally  be  expected  in  the  case  of  all 
the  homologous  primary  and  secondary  alcohols.  Now  a  primary 
alcohol  invariably  first  gives,  by  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate 
or  other  oxidizing  agents,  the  corresponding  fatty  acid.  Glycols  or 
their  oxidation  products  have  never  been  observed  in  such  cases. 

The  fact  that  ethyl  alcohol  gives  glyoxal,  glyoxylic,  and  oxalic  acids 
with  nitric  acid  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  because  these  substances 
result  from  the  hydrolj^is  and  oxidation  of  isonitrosoacetaldehyde, 
which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  acetaldehyde  as  follows: 


H— CH2CHO+O— NOH    ->    HO— N— OH    -> 

CH:0 
HON 


CH2- 


+H2O 
CH— CH  :  O 


The  behavior  of  aldehydes  and  of  primary  alcohols  towards  aqueous 
or  solid  caustic  potash  also  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  only  alkylidene 
dissociation  occurs.  Ethyl  alcohol  gives,  at  250°,  with  an  excess  of 
caustic  potash,  hydrogen  and  potassium  acetate  quantitatively: 

CH3CH<        +2K0— H    -*    CH3CH=+3KO— H    -► 
X)K 

CHav. 
CH3CH(OK)2+2H+KOH    -^         >C=+2H— OK+H2    -» 

CHav 

>C(OK)2+2H+H2    -^    CH3C(OK)2+2Ha 
KCK 
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If  any  of  the  potassium  ethylate,  which  is  first  formed,  were  dis- 
sociated into  ethylene  and  caustic  potash, 

CH3CH2OK    ;h±    CH2=CH2+H0K 
the  olefine  must  natiutdly  give,  besides  hydrogen,  ethyleneglygol, 

CH2 — CH2+2H — OK    — >    CH2 — CH2+H2 

>K      OK 


A 


or  its  decomposition  products;  these  are,  however,  not  formed.  The 
reaction  with  potash-lime  and  primary  alcohols  is  so  delicate  and 
accurate  that  it  has  been  suggested  by  Hell  as  a  means  of  determining 
the  molecular  weight  of  an  unknown  primary  alcohol. 

As  mentioned  above,  ethyl  ether  is  the  chief  product  when  ethyl 
halides  are  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  or  with  dry  sodium  ethylate; 
this  is  also  true  when  dry  silver  oxide  and  ethyl-halides  are  used. 

These  reactions,  which  have  been  interpreted  by  Williamson  and 
others  on  the  basis  of  double  decomposition  or  of  minute  ionization, 
must  obviously  be  attributed  to  the  absorption  by  the  ethylidene  of 
alcohol  or  of  water,  which  is  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  halogen  hydride 
particles  on  the  sodium  ethylate  or  silver  oxide,  respectively, 

CH3CH=+H— OC2H5     ->    CH3CH2OC2H6 
or 

2CH3CH=+H2=0     — 


We  are  now  able  to  consider  an  entirely  new  explanation  of  the 
function  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  phenyl  sulphonic  acid,  in  converting 
ethyl  alcohol  into  ether.  Sulphuric  acid  acts,  first  of  all,  with  alcohol 
at  ordinary  temperatures  to  give  both  mono-  and  diethyl  sulphate; 
the  first  stage  in  the  reaction  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  union  of  ethyl- 
idene, formed  by  dissociation  of  alcohol,  with  free  sulphuric  acid  since 
ethyl  ether,  which  is  relatively  more  dissociated  than  alcohol,  reacts 
only  very  slowly  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures to  give  monoethyl  sulphate.  Furthermore,  since  sulphuric  acid 
itself  is  completely  dissociated  into  its  components  sulphur  trioxide  and 
water  at  400*^,  it  is  extremely  probable  that    monoethyl  sulphate  is 
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formed  by  the  union  of  ethylalcohol  and  sulphur  trioxide  formed  by 
dissociation  as  is  expressed  below: 

I.  H2SO4     ^    SO3+H2O 

yOH 

II.  O2S— 0+H— OC2H5    ->     02S< 

I  Nx:;2H5 


Now  it  is  well  known  that  ether  formation  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  alcohol  begins  perceptibly  only  at  95*^  and  proceeds  very 
slowly  at  that  temperature.  The  favorable  temperature  for  ether  manu- 
facture is  140**.  This  is  self-evident  in  view  of  the  following  considera- 
tions: primary  and  secondary  ethyl  sulphate  possess  the  dissociation 
points  of  160°  and  200°,  respectively;  consequently,  these  substances 
must  be  dissociated  to  a  very  great  extent  into  sulphuric  acid  and  one 
or  two  molecules  of  ethylidene,  respectively.  Addition  of  alcohol  at 
140°,  therefore,  simply  necessitates  a  combination  with  the  ethylidene 
particles, 

CH3CH=  +  H— OC2H5  ->  CH3CH2OC2H6 

to  give  ether,  and  this  process  can  naturally  go  on  indefinitely. 

When  ethyl  alcohol  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  heated  to  160°  no  ether,  but  some  ethylene,  is  formed;  in 
fact,  this  method  is  still  suggested  and  used  as  the  best  means  of  pre- 
paring ethylene. 

The  yield  of  olefine,  however,  can  never  be  raised  above  20  per  cent 
of  the  theory  and  the  operation  is  extremely  tedious  because  carboniza- 
tion and  formation  of  sulphur  dioxide  takes  place  to  a  very  marked 
extent.  These  results  are  now  easily,  understood.  The  ethylidene 
molecules,  formed  by  dissociation  of  ethylated  sulphuric  acid,  bum 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  present  in  sulphuric  acid, 

CH3CH=+0=S02    ->    CH3CH:0+S02 

and  the  resulting  acetaldehyde  is  then  at  once  charred  by  the  vitriol 
present.  Only  20  per  cent,  at  the  utmost,  of  the  ethylidene  particles 
escape  this  oxidation  by  intramolecular  conversion  to  ethylene. 

Finally  we  may  summarize  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  above 
discussion  as  follows: 

The  valence  of  carbon  is  not  a  constant.  At  definite  temperatures, 
which  vary  remarkably  with  the  nature  of  the  groups  bound  to  it,  a 
carbon  atom  becomes  spontaneously  dyad.  Below  these  limits  there  is 
dynamic  equilibrium  between  bivalent  and  quadrivalent  carbon.  The 
existence  of  carbon  compounds  containing  bivalent  carbon  has  been 
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definitely  established;  methylene  chemistry  plays  a  great  r61e  in  many 
of  the  fundamental  reactions  of  organic  chemistry. 

The  conception  of  substitution  or  metalepsis,  which  has  been  our 
guide  in  interpreting  the  reactions  of  carbon  chemistry  since  1833,  is  no 
longer  tenable.  It  must  be  replaced  by  the  conception  of  dissociation  in 
its  broadest  sense.  Fundamentally  speaking,  there  are  but  two  classes 
of  carbon  compounds — the  saturated  and  the  unsaturated.  Excluding 
reactions  called  ionic,  a  chemical  reaction  between  two  substances  always 
first  takes  place  by  their  imion  to  form  an  addition  product.  The  one 
molecule  being  unsaturated  and  partially  in  an  active  molecular  condi- 
tion absorbs  the  second  molecule  because  it  is  partially  spUt  or  dis- 
sociated into  two  active  portions.  The  resulting  addition  product  then 
often  dissociates  spontaneously,  giving  two  new  molecules.  The 
similarity  of  such  reactions  to  those  called  ionic  is  at  once  apparent, 
but  their  relationship  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
be  clearly  understood. 


CHAPTER  XV 


CONCEPTIONS  m  REGAiO)  TO   THE  INDEPENDENT  EXIST- 
ENCE OF  FREE  ORGANIC   RADICALS 


Nef's  theoretical  conceptions  are  ba^ed  upon  the  assumption  of 
the  changing  valency  of  carbon  with  sharp  emphasis  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  considering  addition  processes  in  all  reactions  in  organic  chem- 
istry. These  conceptionH  were  by  no  means  original  since  von  Baeyer 
in  1894  had  explicitly  stated  that  "  carbon  is  as  a  ruk  tetravalent " 
and  had  even  suggpsted  that  the  properties  of  cyanogen  compounde 
might  be  explained  by  assuming  the  presence  of  bivalent  carbon.  The 
^piifieance  of  addition  processes  in  organic  reactions  had  also  been 
pointed  out  by  the  American  investigator,  Arthur  Michael.  Nef's 
contribution  consisted  in  extending  the  bcoijc  of  these  conceptions 
and  in  establishing  them  more  firmly  on  the  basis  of  experimental 
evidence.  By  suppl>-ing  the  additional  assumption  of  molecular  dis- 
sociation he  was  able  to  combine  several  sets  of  more  or  less  isolated 
ideas  into  a  theoretical  system  which  was  capable  of  including  a  variety 
of  chemical  processes  and  which  was  also  plastic  enough  to  lend  itself 
to  the  in terf) relation  of  new  reactions. 

In  summing  up  Nef's  particular  achievements  it  may  be  said  that 
he  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  bivalent  carbon  in  several 
groups  of  organic  compounds,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
alkyl-  and  aryl-isocyanides,  RN=C,  and  the  mono-  and  di-substitutcd 
acetylenes.  The  reactions  of  these  and  other  similar  classes  of  enib- 
stances  were  interpreted  by  assuming  that  the  relative  reactivity  of 
a  given  compound  depends  primarily  upon  dissociation  phenomena. 
All  of  the  reactions  of  methane,  for  example,  are  supposed  to  be  preceded 
by  a  preliminary  dissociation  of  the  substance  in  either  of  two  ways: 


I. 


CH4     v^    CH3-I-H 
CH*    ^    CH2+2H 


Dissociation  is  supposed  to  take  place  even  at  ordinary  temperaturea 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  impossible  as  yet  to  i.solate  free  methylene 
is  explained  by  assuming  that  fi'ee  radicals  instantly  polymerize.    It 
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may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  recent  experiments  which 
have  aimed  to  prepare  free  diaryhnethylene  by  splitting  off  nitrogen 
from  aryl  substituted  aliphatic  diazo  compounds  have  not  achieved 
the  desired  result.^ 

Nef  undoubtedly  revived  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  independ- 
ent existence  of  organic  radicals.  It  may  be  remembered  that  this 
possibility  had  engaged  the  attention  of  chemists  for  many  years  but 
that  attempts  to  isolate  free  radicals  had  ultimately  been  abandoned. 
While  Nef  did  not  himself  succeed  in  actually  demonstrating  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  substance,  this  accomplishment  may  nevertheless  be 
accredited  to  a  member  of  his  school. 

In  1900  M.  Gomberg^  discovered  triphenylmethyl  as  the  result 
of  an  investigation  which  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  establish 
definitely  the  constitution  of  tetraphenylmethane.  Since  the  problem 
involved  the  preparation  of  hexaphenylethane,  (C6H5)fiC2,  and  since 
the  Fittig  sjmthesis  and  other  of  the  usual  methods  had  failed  to  give 
this  hydrocarbon,  Gomberg  tried  to  prepare  it  by  treating  triphenyl 
chlormethane  and  triphenyl  brommethane  with  finely  diWded  metals 
such  as  Hg,  Ag,  Zn,  Cu,  etc.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  only 
product  of  this  reaction  is  a  substance  which  contains  oxygen.  When 
however,  the  experiment  was  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide,  an  orange-colored  solution  was  formed,  and  this,  when  evapo- 
rated in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  gave  crystals  of  what  appeared  to  be 
hexaphenylethane.  But  although  the  results  of  the  analysis  pointed 
to  this  conclusion,  the  properties  of  the  substance  were  so  remarkable 
as  to  leave  the  matter  in  some  doubt.  For  example,  it  forms  colorless 
crystals  which  gradually  change  to  yellow  in  the  air  and  which,  when 
dissolved  in  a  number  of  different  solvents,  give  yellow  solutions.  But 
above  all  it  is  chemically  so  reactive  as  to  appear  to  lx»  strongly  unsatu- 
rated. Such  a  condition  of  seeming  unsaturation  was  explained  by 
Gomberg  as  due  to  the  presence  of  trivalent  carbon,  and  the  substance 
was  regarded  as  an  example  of  a  triaryl  substituted  free  methyl  radical: 

(C6H5)3C — 

Many  other  formulas  have  been  suggested  for  this  ver}^  interesting 
substance  as  the  result  of  a  discussion  which  immediately  arose  in  regard 
to  its  constitution.  This  discussion  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
time  and  will  be  reviewed  more  fully  later  in  the  chapter  on  the  Relation 
of  Color  to  Chemical  Constitution.     At  the  present  time  it  need  only 

»Staudinger,  Ber.,  49,  1923  (1916). 

«Ber.,  33,  3150  (1900);    also  Schmidlin,   ''Das  Triphenylmethyl,"    Stuttgart, 
1914. 
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be  said  that  the  reactions  of  this  extraordinary  substance  are  most 
readily  understood  on  the  basis  of  the  triphenylmethyl  formula  of 
Gomberg.  For  example,  the  substance  is  readily  oxidized  to  a  peroxide 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air: 

2(C6H6)3C— +02=(C6H6)3CO .  O .  C(C6H5)3 


The  product  is  a  colorless  compound  which  crystallizes  readily,  is  only 
slightly  soluble,  and  possesses  the  properties  of  a  saturated  substance. 
Triphenylmethyl  also  reacts  readily  with  halogen,  especially  iodine, 
according  to  the  equation: 

2(C6H5)3C— +  I2  =  2(C6H6)3CI 

This  product,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  halogen,  reacts  to  give  a 
perhalide  of  the  formula  (C6H6)3CI  •  h  and,  in  the  presence  of  metallic 
halides  such  as  AICI3,  SnCU,  SbCla,  etc.,  it  reacts  to  give  organo- 
metallic  compounds  having  the  general  character  of  double  salts. 
Triphenylmethyl  also  readily  adds  benzene,  ether,  esters,  etc.,  to  give 
compounds  having  the  formulas: 


(C6H5)3Cv  •C2H6  (C6H6)3Cv         yC2Hli 

(C6H5)3C^       X^gHs  (C6H6)3C^^COCH3' 


If  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with  carbon  dioxide  and  conducted  into  an 
ethereal  solution  of  triphenylmethyl,  a  reaction  takes  place  which  is 
accompanied  by  the  momentary  appearance  of  a  bluish  green  color, 
due  to  the  formation  of  nitrosotriphenylmethyl.  The  latter  poly- 
merizes immediately  to  give  a  binitrosyl  compound  which  is  colorless: 

(C6H5)3C  +  NO      ^      (C6H5)3C-NO  ->  (C6H5)3C(N0)2C(C6H6)3 

Bluish  Green.  Colorleas. 

Nitrogen  dioxide  under  the  same  conditions  gives  a  mixture  of  a  nitro- 
derivative  and  an  ester  of  nitrous  acid  which  can  be  separated: 

2(C6H5)3C  +  2N02=(C6H5)3C  .  NO2  +  (C6H6)3C  •  ONO 

Unsaturated  organic  radicals  add  triphenylmethyl  in  much  the  same 
way.  For  example  methylene,  which  is  formed  as  an  intermediate 
product  in  the  decomposition  of  diazomethane,  reacts  to  give  hexa- 
phenylpropane: 

^N         C(C6H6)3  ^C(C6H5)3 

+  =N2+CH2 


CH 


2 


^N        C(C6H5)3  \3(C6H6)3 
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Diphenylnitride  likewise  reacts  to  give  completely  substituted  deriva- 
tives of  methylamine: 

(C6H6)2N+C(C6H6)3=(C6H6)2N  •  C(C6H6)3 

These  and  a  great  variety  of  other  reactions  which  need  not  be  reviewed 
at  this  time,  serve  to  demonstrate  the  preeminently  unsaturated  proper- 
ties of  the  substance.  Attempts  to  confirm  the  above  formula  for 
triphenylmethyl  by  means  of  molecular  weight  determinations  were 
then  made. 

When  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  was  determined  in 
fused  naphthalene  by  means  of  the  freezing-point  method,  values  of 
330  and  370  were  obtained.  These  are  both  considerably  higher  than 
243,  which  represents  the  value  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  simplest 
molecular  formula  of  the  substance.  These  values  are,  however,  also 
considerably  lower  than  the  molecular  weight  of  hexaphenylethane, 
which  equals  486.  In  other  solvents  such  as  nitrobenzene,  dimethyl 
aniline,  paro-bromtoluene,  and  phenol,  a  value  averaging  477  was 
obtained  and  it  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  hexaphenylethane  is 
present  in  these  solutions.  Gomberg  explains  the  cryoscopic  behavior 
of  solutions  in  naphthalene  very  simply  by  supposing  that  hexaphenyl- 
ethane dissociates  in  this  solvent  according  to  the  equation 

(CeHs)  aC  •  C  (CeHs)  3    ;h^    2(C6H6)  3C — 

Since  the  condition  of  equilibrium  in  such  a  system  as  this  would  depend 
upon  temperature,  concentration,  and  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  the  behavior  of  the  substance  should  be  entirely 
different  when  dissolved  in  other  solvents.  This  explanation,  which  was 
later  endorsed  by  Wieland,*  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
but  has  finally  come  to  be  generally  accepted  as  a  result  of  the  researches 
of  Schlenk  and  Mair,  J.  Piccard  and  others. 

Schlenk  and  Mair  ^  determined  the  molecular  weight  of  hexaphenyl- 
ethane in  benzene  and  calculated  from  their  results  that  the  degree  of 
dissociation  into  triphenylmethyl  is  29.9  per  cent.  J.  Piccard  ^  has  also 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  by  means  of  colorimetric  observations  that 
a  condition  of  equilibrium  exists  in  solutions  of  hexaphenylethane. 
He  discovered  for  example  that  the  product  which  is  obtained  as  a  result 
of  the  action  of  metals  upon  triphenylmethyl  chloride  shows  a  molec- 
ular weight  which  corresponds  to  hexaphenyl  ethane  when  examined 
in  concentrated  solutions  but  that  this  value  decreases  in  proportion 

»Ber.,  42,  3029  (1909). 

s  Annalen  der  Chemie,  394,  179  (1912). 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie,  881,  349  (1911);  also  Ber.,  48,  1097  (1915). 
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to  dilution.  This  change  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  change  in  the 
color  of  the  solution.  For  example,  when  a  five  per  cent  eolution  of 
the  substance  in  ether  is  diluted  with  ether  which  is  free  from  air,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  it  was  observed  that  the  solution, 
which  was  originally  light  yellow,  became  more  and  more  intensely 
colored  until  finally  it  was  changed  to  a  reddish  orange.  This  process 
is  reversible  and  on  evap(Dration  of  the  solvent  the  strong  color  gradually 
disappears  and  at  the  same  time  the  values  representing  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  dissolved  substance  gradually  increase. 

In  spite  of  these  discoveries  weak  points  remained  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  supporting  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  free  methyl 
radical,  but  these  were  finally  strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  researches 
of  Schlenk,  who  succeeded  in  preparing  other  substances  with  properties 
similar  to  those  which  have  lieen  noted  in  the  case  of  triphenylmethyl. 
These -substanccB  were  obtained  by  treating  solutions  of 


CoHb-^C  CI 


C«Hs-C«H4' 
I 


CaHs\ 
CeHsCeHi-^  CI 
CoHsC6lT4/ 
II 


CsHbCoH^v 
CoHsCoH,-^;  CI 
CflH6CflH4/ 
III 


with  active  copper  and  are  analogous  to  triphenylmethyl  in  every  way 
except  that  while  the  latl«r  dissolves  to  give  pale  yellow  solutions, 
I  gives  orange,  II  gives  deep  red.  and  III  gives  deep  violet  colorations. 
Of  these  substances  the  first  and  second  are  colorless  in  solid  form, 
while  the  third  has  a  violet  color  and  ia  very  unstable.  The  molecular 
weights  of  these  respective  substances  have  been  determined  and  results 
show  that  the  two  colorless  compounds  resemble  hexaphenylethane 
in  being  bimolecular,  while  the  third  is  monomolecular  and  must  there- 
fore possess  the  formula  (CaH6'CaH4)3C — .  This  free  organic  radical 
when  perfectly  pure  and  dry  consists  of  a  gray-green  crystalline  powder 
which  melts  at  186°  and  is  extremely  sensitive  to  oxj'gen  whether  in 
the  solid  state  or  in  solution.  Schlenk,'  in  co-operation  with  his  students, 
has  been  able  to  obtain  other  free  oi^nic  radicab,  as  for  example, 

CbHb\ 

CaHg  ■  CgIi4~~/C — 

C10H7/ 

Phonyl-p-biphenyl-a-niphthylniclhyl 

and  has  found  that  they  are  all  highly  unsaturated,  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive to  oxygen,  and  intensely  colored.  The  property  of  color  will  be 
referred  to  in  greater  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 

<  Ammlen  der  Chemie,  394,  195  (1912). 
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It  has  been  noted  that  substances  which  correspond  to  I  and  II 
give  highly  colored  solutions.  This  is  explained  by  supposing  that 
such  colored  solutions  contain  equilibrium  mixtures  of  the  bi-  and 
mono-molecular  modifications: 


Arv  /Ar 

Ar-^— C^Ar 
Ar/  \Ar 


Arv 
2Ar-^— 
Ar/ 


and  that  a  relatively  higher  percentage  of  the  latter  is  present  than  in 
the  corresponding  solutions  of  hexaphenylethane.  It  has  been  observed, 
for  example,  that  while  hexaphenylethane  is  dissociated  to  the  extent 
of  10  per  cent  in  a  given  solvent,  the  dissociation  of  I  is  equal  to  15  per 
cent,  that  of  II  is  equal  to  80  per  cent,  and  III  is  completely  dissociated 
into  the  free  radical. 

The  naphthyl  group  has  an  even  stronger  influence  upon  dissocia- 
tion than  the  biphenyl  group.    Thus  for  example  while  tetraphenyl- 

dibiphenylethane 

(CeHfi)  2  Q Q  (CeHs)  2 

CeHs  •  C6H4  CgH4  •  CcHs 

is  dissociated  only  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent,  tetraphenyl  dinaphthyl- 
ethane 

(C6H6)2q Q  (C6H5)2 

C10H7  C10H7 

is  dissociated  under  the  same  conditions  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  derivatives  of  benzene  which  possess 
stiU  denser  groupings  of  the  substituents  as,  for  example: 


< 


< 


^CeHs  HfiCo^ 


> 


> 


Dibiphenylene-diphenylethanc 


< 


< 


^C6H4  H4C6^ 


k 


Hs  HsCo 


> 


> 


Dibiphenylene-dibiphenylethane 


would  dissociate  even  more  completely  than  those  which  have  just 
been  mentioned,  but  this  is  not  the  case.     Both  substances  are  undis- 
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sociated  in  low  boiling  solvents  and  only  slightly  dissociated  at  high 
temperatures.    Of  the  following  substances  I,  II  and  III: 


0C< 


^CoHs  HfiCo^ 


Diphonyl  dianthronylethane 

I 


>co 


^CeHs  HsCe^ 


Diphenyl  dixanthylethane 

II 


>c 


^CgHs  HgCe^ 


Diphenyl  dithioxanthylcthane 

III 

the  first  dissociates  to  give  33  per  cent,  the  second  to  give  82  per  cent, 
and  the  third  to  give  14  per  cent  of  the  free  organic  radical.  It  may 
be  added  that  hexanitroethane 

(N02)3C— C(N02)3 

is  a  colorless  fairly  stable  substance  which  melts  at  142^  and  which 
appears  to  be  undissociated  in  its  solutions. 

In  summing  up  the  present  status  of  this  investigation  it  may  be 
said  that  the  presence  of  trivalent  carbon  in  the  above  series  of  com- 
pounds is  generally  conceded,  and  that  free  organic  radicals  are  assumed 
to  exist  not  only  in  solution,  but  in  certain  instances  even  in  the  solid 
state.  The  further  question  as  to  whether  such  radicals  are  ionic  in 
character,  as  indicated  by  the  equation 

(C6H6)3C0H+Ha    ->    (C6H6)3C'+Cr+H20 

has  been  answered  in  the  negative  by  K.  H.  Meyer  and  H.  Wieland.' 
A  systematic  study  of  the  absorption  spectra  of  these  substances  shows 

'  Ber.,  44,  2557  (1011). 
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that  triphenylmethyl  and  all  of  its  triaryl  Bubstitutton  products  p 
very  characteristic  band  spectra,  and  that  even  at  great  dilutions 
sharply  differentiated  bands  are  plainly  visible.  Ionized  solutions  of 
carbinol  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  all  show  continuous  absorption  which 
ehades  off  much  sooner  in  the  region  of  the  short  wave  lengths.  This 
seems  to  demonstrate  tliat  triphenylmethyl,  (CeHfJaC — ,  together  with 
its  derivatives,  is  distinctly  different  from  the  triphenylmethyl  ion 
(CeHfi)3C-. 

The  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  triphenylmethyl  has  been 
explained  by  supposing  that  six  such  voluminous  substituents  as  phenyl 
are  unable  to  accommodate  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  ethane 
molecule.  Assuming  that  the  formation  of  hexaphenylethane  is  pos- 
sible, the  crowding  produced  by  the  presence  of  such  dense  groupings 
might  easily  give  rise  to  a  condition  of  strain,  which  in  certain  cases 
might  lead  to  the  decomposition  of  the  substance  and  in  other  cases 
might  even  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  its  initial  formation.  If  these 
assumptions  are  correct  it  should  follow  that  tetraphenylmethane 
would  have  the  same  properties  which  have  been  noted  in  the  case  of 
hexaphenylethane  since  there  is  still  greater  crowduig  within  its  mole- 
cule. Such  a  conclusion  is,  however,  not  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that 
tetraphenylmethane  ha«  been  observed  to  Iw  a  very  stable  substance 
which  distills  without  decomposilion  under  atmospheric  pressure  and 
does  not  resemble  hexaphenylethane  in  any  respect.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  that  steric  influences  do  not  play  the  decisive  rflle  in  determin- 
ing the  relative  stability  of  the  substances  in  question. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  has  been 
offered  up  to  the  present  time  is  that  which  was  advanced  by  Thiele 
in  1901 '  and  which  supposes  that  in  addition  to  steric  influences,  other 
influences  are  operative  in  the  form  of  small  residual  affinities  present 
on  the  cartxjn  atoms  of  the  phenyl  groups.  In  triphenylmethyl  three 
sets  of  such  affinities  act  upon  the  carbon  atom  of  the  methyl  group 
with  the  result  that  practically  the  total  affinity  of  this  atom  is  engaged 
and  little  remains  with  which  to  hold  a  fourth  atom  or  group  within 
the  molecule.  This  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  such  a  radical 
dissociates  and  also  fur  the  fact  that  under  certain  circumstances  the 
trivalent  condition  represents  the  only  possible  arrangement.^ 

In  1891  E.  Beckmann  and  T.  Paul^  discovered  tliat  ketones  such 
as  benzophenone,  phenyl-o-naphthylketone,  and  others  react  with 
Bodium  to  give  intensely  colored  addition  products  which  consist  of 

'Annalen  der  Chemie,  310,  134  (1901) 

•  Compare  Pummerer  and  Prnnkfurler,  Her  ,  47.  1472,  29.'i7  (11)14) . 
'  Annalen  der  Chemie,  266,  1  (1891).  
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one  atom  of  Hodium  to  one  molecule  of  ketone.  Twenty  yeare  lat«r 
W.  Sclilenk  and  co-workers '  repeated  this  work  because  they  suspected 
that  the  phenomenon  might  be  associated  with  the  presence  of  trivalent 
carbon.  They  studied  the  behavior  of  the  alkali  metals,  especially 
K,  Na  and  Li  in  perfectly  dry,  air-free  solvents,  such  as  ether  and 
benzene,  and  found  that  no  trace  of  hydrogen  was  evolved  during  the 
course  of  the  reaction.  The  resulting  compounds  belong  to  a  class 
known  as  metal-ketyls  and  resemble  the  class  of  triarj'lmethybi  in  that 
they  are  intensely  colored  and  extremely  sensitive  to  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  air.  That  they  are  monomolecular  lias  been  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  the  addition  product  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
potassium  upon  phenylbiphenyl  ketone,  CelleCOCoH*  •  CoHg.^  The 
analc^y  which  exists  between  such  compounds  and  derivatives  of  tri- 
phenylmethyl  is  indicated  by  the  formula: 

Arv  Arv        .OM 

^C— OM    or  V<^  {M  =  metal) 

in  which  the  metal  is  represented  as  in  union  with  oxygen.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  saturation  of  the  groups  ONa,  OK,  etc.,  requires  such  a  large 
fraction  of  the  total  affinity  of  the  central  carbon  atom  that  the  fourth 
valence  of  this  atom  is  reduced  to  the  value  of  a  residual  valence.  The 
presence  of  free  affinity  in  the  molecule  is  shown  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  substance  adds  a  second  atom  of  sodium  to  form  reddish 
colored  di-sodium  salts  of  the  formula: 

Ar.        ,ONa 

Ar^     \Na 

Sodium  benzophenone  may  be  prepared  in  other  ways  than  by  the 
action  of  this  metal  upon  the  ketone.  It  ia  formed  for  example  when 
benzophenone  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  or  sodium  alcoholatc 
in  dry  ether.  Sehlenk  explains  the  latter  action  by  supposing  that  the 
sodium  salt  of  benzopinarone  is  formed  as  a  primary  product  and 
that  this  then  breaks  down  to  give  two  free  radicals: 

(CfiHs)2  :  C— OH     NaOOaHfl  (CbHb)2  ;  CONa 

J  +  -  I  - 

(CoH6)3  :  C— OH     NaOCaHs  (CeHe)^  :  CONa 

,ONa 


I  Ber  .  44.  1182  (1911);  46,  2340  (1913);  47,  486  (1914J. 
'Ber,  46,  2840(1013). 
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The  metal-ketyls  resemble  the  triarylmethyls  in  being  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  action  of  oxygen.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated, 
however,  that  in  this  ease  organic  peroxides  arc  formed,  although  it 
is  possible  to  assume  that  intermediate  products  of  this  character  are 
present  in  the  reaction  mixture  and  that  they  decompose  immediately 
according  to  the  equation: 

(Ar)2C— OjNa 


(Ar)2C0Na 

+O2 
(Ar)2C0Na 


O 

I  ->    Na202+2Ar2  :  C  :  O 

O 


(Ar2)2C— OiNa 


The  action  of  water  upon  sodium  benzophenone  results  primarily  in 
the  formation  of  the  radical 

(Ar)2C<^ 

which  either  polymerizes  to  give  a  pinacone 

(Ar)2  :  C— OH 
(Ar)2  :  C— OH 

or  rearranges  to  give  a  mixture  of  ketone  and  carbinol: 

2Ar2C.OH     ^    Ar2CO+Ar2CHOH 

Iodine  reacts  smoothly  with  potassfum  diphen3'lketone  with  the  result 
that  the  free  ketone  is  quantitatively  regenerated.  The  action  of 
carbon  dioxide  takes  place  according  to  the  equation 

n  TT  nir  /^' — OCO2K 

i./6n5\       y\j]\  n  jj  n  jj  / 

2  V:<(       +^^^      cSil 

C6H5C6H4  ••••  ^  «    '^(;_()C02K 

C6H5C6H4*' 

and  the  resulting  compound  is  decomposed  by  wat^r  to  give  a  mixture 
consisting  of  the  original  ketone,  acid  potassium  carbonate,  and  phenyl- 
biphenyl  glycoUic  acid: 
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CgHs 

C6H6C6H4 
CeHs 


iv 


^C— OCO2K 


+H0H=KHC03+ 
C— OCO2K 


> 

C6H5C6H4 

>co+  >c< 

C6H5C6H4/  C6H5C6H4^      \CO2K 

The  potassium  derivative  of  phenylbiphenyl  ketone  also  reacts  with 
the  corresponding  halogen  derivative  of  methane  to  give  tribiphenyl- 
methyl: 

CgHsv       /OK  CeHsv 

yO(^         +C1C(C6H4C6H5)3=  ^CO 

C6H6C6H4  C6H6C6H4^ 

+KC1+  .  .  .  C(C6H4C6H6)3 

The  fact  that  ketones  are  able  to  combine  not  only  with  one  but 
also  with  two  atoms  of  sodium  led  Schlenk  to  assume  that  the  reaction 
might  possibly  belong  to  the  ordinary  type  of  simple  addition  to  unsat- 
urated double  bonds  and  he,  therefore,  investigated  the  question  from 
this  point  of  view.  As  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  regard  to 
the  behavior  of  sodium  upon  compounds  which  contain  unsaturated 
linkages  other  than  carbonyl,  Schlenk  made. the  surprising  discovery 
that  under  favorable  conditions  unsaturated  compounds  with  the  atomic 
groupings,  C=C,  C^O,  C^N  and  N=N  will  add  sodium  and  that  this 
action  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  m  the  unsaturated  condition  of 
the  substance.  For  example,  stilbene  reacts  to  give  a  violet  brown 
derivative: 

CeHs  •  CH — CH — CeHs 


Na     Na 

which  reacts  with  water  to  give  diphenyletljane  and  sodium  hydroxide 
(a)  and  which  adds  carbon  dioxide  to  give  the  sodium  salt  of  diphenyl- 
succinic  acid  (b) 

CeHfiCHNa      HOH     CeHgCHz 

(a)  I  +  =  I        +2NaOH, 
CeHsCHNa      HOH     C6H5CH2 

CeHsCHNa      CO2     CeHs-CHCOONa 

(b)  I  +         =  I 

CeHs  CHNa      CO2     CeHsCHCOONa 
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Oxygen  decomposes  the  sodium  derivatives  of  stilbene  according  to  the 
equation 

CeHsCHNa     O     CcHg— CH 

I  +  II  =  1     +Na202 

CeHs  CHNa     0     CeHs— CH 

AEQnnmetrical  diphenylethylene  also  reacts  with  sodium  in  ethereal 
solution  but  the  product  in  this  case  is  a  brick  red  di-sodium  derivative  of 
tetrapheny  Ibutane : 


t/(C6H6)2C-Na\->(C6H6)2C.NaNa.C( 
\  CH2.../  H2C C] 


2(C6H5)20=-CH2+2Na=2  /(C6H6)2C  •  Na  \->(C6H6)2C.Na  Na-  C(C6H6)2 


I  II 

The  carbon  atom  in  diphenylethylene  to  which  the  two  phenyl  groups 
are  attached  is  much  more  reactive  towards  metals  than  the  other 
ethylene  carbon  atom  and  Schlenk  therefore  assumes  that  the  first  atom 
of  sodiimi  adds  in  this  position  to  give  the  above  unstable  intermediate 
product  (I).  He  also  assumes  that  the  rate  of  reaction  with  which  two 
such  radicals  pol3rmerize  is  greater  than  that  with  which  a  second 
sodium  atom  can  add  so  that  the  final  product  is  as  indicated  (II). 
Addition  of  carbon  dioxide  takes  place  readily  as  in  the  preceding  cases: 

(C6H6)2CCH2CH2C(C6H5)2+C02     ->     (C6H6)2C  •CH2  •CH2  •C(C6H6)2 

Na  Na  COONa       COONa 

• 

Benzophenone-phenylimide,  (C6H6)2C=N-C6H6,  reacts  withsodiiun 
to  give 

(C6H6)2C— NCeHs 

Na  Na    . 

and  this  substance  shows  the  same  general  properties  as  others  of  its 
class.  It  reacts  with  water  to  give  a  product  in  which  the  two  atoms  of 
sodium  have  been  replaced  by  hydrogen, 

(C6H5)2CHNHC6H6 

and  adds  carbon  dioxide  in  the  usual  way  to  give  the  sodium  salt  of  the 
following  dicarboxylic  acid : 

(C6H6)2C N— CeHs 

C02Na  C02Na 
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Asobenzene  also  reacts  with  metallic  potassium  to  give  a  product  which 
is  analogous  in  all  respect*  to  those  which  have  just  been  described. 
In  the  case  of  the  di-eodium  derivatives  of  the  ketones,  as  for  example 

CftHfiv       X)Na 

CflHsCaH4/^^Na 

it  should  be  noted  that  the  two  sodium  atoms  are  different  in  their 
properties,  in  that  the  one  which  is  in  union  with  carbon  is  more  reactive 
than  the  other.  Careful  treatment  of  such  a  substance  with  either  oxygen 
or  iodine  might  very  easily  residt  in  the  formation  of  compounds  of  the 
metal-ketyl  tj-pe,  although  the  latter  are  so  unstable  that  they  would 
immediately  rearrange  tx)  give  the  free  ketone  and  WMliuin  peroxide  in 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  the  reagent: 

CJisv       /ONa  CttHfiv       /ONa 

X'<  +0z=2  >C<  +Na202 

./     Va  CflHiCaH*/     ^ 


CeHsCuH. 

CaHsv   /)Na  CoHs. 

CsHiCoH*/  \  CeHBCeH. 


yx;  -f  Oy=2  >C  :  0+Na202 


There  are,  of  course,  other  interpretations  of  the  action  of  sodium 
upon  ketone,?  than  that  which  assumes  the  formation  of  compounds 
which  contain  trivalent  carlwn.  Schmidlin'  supposes,  for  example 
that  metal-ketyls  are  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  highly  colored 
molecular  compounds  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  metallic 
chlorides  upon  ketones,  and  this  possible  solution  of  the  problem  will  be 
considered  again  in  some  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Color  and  Consti- 
tution. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  free  organic  radicals  has  received 
further  elucidation  as  a  result  of  the  recent  investigation  of  W.  Schlenk 
a,nd  his  students  who  have  prepared  and  studied  a  large  number  of  labile 
compounds  which  contain  sodium  in  union  with  organic  radicals. 
Schlenk  and  Ochs^  have,  for  example,  succeeded  in  separating  sodium  tri- 
phenylmethyl  (CflH5)3CNa  and  have  found  that  it  very  closely  resembles 
the  alkyl  magnesium  compounds  discovered  by  Grignard,  but  possesses 
even  greater  chemical  reactivity.  Schlenk  and  Holtz  ^  have  prepared 
the  following  organo-metalHc  compoimds:  sodium  methyl,  lithium 
methyl,  sodium  ethyl,  lithiimi  ethyl,  sodimn  propyl,  sodium  n-octjd, 

»  "Das  Triphenylmethyl,"  p.  186,  Stuttgart,  1914. 
•Ber.,«,  608(1915). 
'Ber..  60,  262  (1917). 
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sodium  phenyl,  lithium  phenyl  and  sodium  benzyl.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  latter: 

NaCH2C6H6 

which  is  intensely  red,  these  compounds  are  all  colorless  and  are  either 
insoluble  and  amorphous  or  else  soluble  in  benzene  and  crystalline.  All 
decompose  without  melting  when  heated  and  are  so  unstable  that  they 
are  spontaneously  inflanunable  in  the  air.  The  inflanmiability  decreases, 
however,  in  proportion  as  the  alkyl  radical  increases  in  size.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  metal  is  in  the  same  form  of  combination  in  the 
colored  as  in  the  colorless  compounds  must  be  left  for  detailed  consider- 
ation in  the  next  chapter,  and  the  present  discussion  will  be  confined  to  a 
review  of  certain  properties  of  these  substances  which  are  of  immediate 
interest. 

It  is  well  known  that  nitrogen  does  not  usually  exercise  all  of  its  five 
valencies  in  attracting  similar  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms.  For  example, 
compounds  which  contain  pentavaleht  nitrogen  are  stable  only  when 
one  or  even  two  of  the  nitrogen  valencies  are  exercised  in  holding 
groups  which  are  chemically  different  from  the  others,  as  is  the  case  in 
(CH3)4NC1,  (CH3)4N-N03,^  etc.,  while  compounds  such  as  (CH3)5N 
have  not  as  yet  been  obtained  although  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  prepare  them.  Quite  recently,  however,  Schlenk  and  Holtz  ^ 
have  succeeded  in  synthesizing  a  substance  in  which  nitrogen  appears 
to  be  in  union  with  five  carbon  residues.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  ingenious  device  of  treating  sodimn  triphenylmethyl  with  tetra- 
methylanmionium  chloride: 

(C6H6)3CNa-|-Cl .  N(CH3)4=NaCl+ (C6H6)3C  •  N(CH3)4 

The  reaction,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  double  decomposition,  takes 
place  smoothly  and  the  product  consists  of  glistening  red  crystals  which 
have  a  blue  metallic  luster.  A  similar  substance  which  consists  of  a  fine 
red  powder  is  obtained  when  sodium  benzyl  is  treated  with  tetramethyl 
ammonium  chloride:  ^ 

CgHs  •  CH2  •  Na+ClN(CH3)4=NaCl+C5H6  •  CH2  •  N(CH3)4 

Both  substances  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and 
react  with  water  and  carbon  dioxide  according  to  the  equations: 

(C6H5)3C .  N(CH3)4    +HOH=(C6H5)3CH +HON(CH3)4 

CeHs  •  CH2  •  N(CH3)4  +HOH=C6H5  •  CH3 + HON(CH3)4 

(C6H6)3C .  N(CH3)4      +C02=(C6H5)3  '  C  •  CO2  '  N(CH3)4 

» Compare  A.  Lachman,  Ber.,  33,  1035  (1900). 
«Ber.,  49,  603(1916). 
«  Ber.,  CO,  274  (1917). 
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It  will  be  noted  in  the  last  equation  that  carbon  dioxide  enters  the  mole- 
cule and  assumes  a  position  between  the  triphenylmethyl  radical  and 
the  nitrogen.  This  is  exactly  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  the  case 
of  sodium  triphenylmethyl,  viz., 

(C6H5)3CNa+C02=(C6H5)3CC02Na, 

so  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  substituted  ammonium 
radical  plays  the  part  of  the  metal  in  triarylmethyl  tetramethylammo- 
nium  compounds.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  phenomenon  serves  to  empha- 
size the  truth  of  a  statement  which  is  very  frequentl}^  made  in  chemistry, 
namely  that  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  character 
of  a  chemical  compound  is  not  the  nature  of  the  elements  which  com- 
pose it  but  the  arrangements  of  these  elements  as  shown  in  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  molecule.^ 

The  chemistry  of  free  organic  radicals  has  recently  been  supple- 
mented by  a  study  of  organic  radicals  which  contain  nitrogen.  Devel- 
opments in  this  field  are  due  in  large  measure  to  the  researches  of  H. 
Wieland  who  in  the  course  of  preparing  bi-tertiary  aromatic  hydrazines 
discovered  that  the  stability  of  the  union  between  the  two  nitrogen 
atoms  is  very  greatly  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  aromatic  sub- 
stituents.  For  example,  colorless  tetraphenyl-hydrazine  is  so  unstable 
that  it  readily  dissociates  into  radicals  which  contain  bivalent  nitrogen 
and  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  possess  a  yellow 
color. 

(C6H5)2N.N(C6H5)2    ->   2(C6H5)2N 

Decompositions  of  this  type  may  be  retarded  by  the  substitution  of  such 
groups  as  CcHs  and  NO2  or  accelerated  by  the  substitution  of  CH3, 
OCH3,  etc.2  In  the  following  series  of  compounds  for  example  the 
tendency  to  dissociation  increases  in  passing  from  the  first  to  the  last 
member : 

CeHsv  /CeHs  CeHsv  /CeHs 

>N— N<  >N— N< 

02NC6H4^  \C6H4NO2  C6H5/  X36H4NO2 

p-Dinitrotetraphenyl  hydrasine  p-Mononitrotetrsphcnyl  hydrasine 

I  II 

CoHs  •  C6H4\  yiCdHi  •  CeHs 

>NN< 

C6H5C6H4/  N:!6H4-C6H5  (C6H5)2NN(C6H6)2 

p-Tetrabiphenyl  hydrasine  Tctraphenyl  hydrasine 

III  IV 

1  Compare  Kehrmann,  Ber.,  47,  3055  (1914). 

2  H.  Wieland,  "Die  Hydrazine,"  p.  72,  Stuttgart,  1913;  also  Ber.,  48,  1078,  1098, 
1112  (1915). 
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CeHfiv  xCeHfi  H3CC6H4V  •C6H4'CH3 

^N.N<^  ^N.N<^ 

H3CC6H4  ^C6H4'CH3  H3CC6H4^  ND6H4*CH3 

2>-I>itolyldiphenyl  hydrasine  2>-TetratolyI  hydrasine 

V  VI 

CeHsv  /CeHs  H3C'C6H4v  •C6H4CH3 

>NN<  >NN< 

H3COC6H4/  N:36H40CH3      H3CC6H4/         \C6H4CH3 

p-Dianisyl  diphenylhydrasine  ]>-Tetratolyl  hydraiine 

VII  VIII 

H3COC8H4\  /C6H4OCH8  [(CH3)2NC6H4]2  :  N-N : 

>N-N<  [C6H4N(CH3)2]2 

H3CC6H4/         \C6H4OCH3 

2>-Tetraanisyl  hydrasine  Tetra-  [jMlimethylaminophenyl]  hydrasine 

IX  X 

Since  the  hydrazines  are  colorless  while  the  bivalent  radicals  into 
which  they  dissociate  are  yellow  the  change  may  be  followed  colori- 
metrically.  The  first  two  members  show  no  trace  of  dissociation  but 
succeeding  members  give  evidence  of  an  ever-increasing  dissociation ,  if 
comparisons  are  made  at  90^.  Since  the  radicals  which  form  in  this  way 
polymerize  readily  and  since,  therefore,  the  phenomenon  of  color  is  only 
transitory;  dissociation  may  be  detected  more  readily  by  subjecting  the 
soUd  hydrazine  to  the  action  of  cathode  rays.  Tetraphenyl-hydrazine, 
for  example,  becomes  intensely  green  under  the  influence  of  cathode 
rays  but  loses  this  color  at  once  when  the  emanation  is  withdrawn.^ 
Solutions  of  the  last  three  hydrazines,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  studied 
spectroscopically  since  it  has  been  observed  that  even  at  low  tempera- 
tures these  three  solutions  contain  considerable  amounts  of  the  free 
radicals.  J.  Piccard^  has,  for  example,  investigated  the  absorption 
spectra  of  tetraanisyl-hydrazine  in  solutions  of  different  concentrations 
and  demonstrated  the  presence  of  a  free  nitrogen  radical  which  is  green  in 
c6lor.  Molecular  weight  determinations,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
used  to  follow  the  dissociation  of  tctra-[p-dimethylaminophenyll- 
hydrazine  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  with  certainty  that  it  is  disso- 
ciated into  its  free  radical  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  in  benzene  and  of 
21  per  cent  in  nitrobenzene  solution.^ 

Free  diaryl-nitrogen  radicals  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  inorganic 
radical  NO,  although  they  are  much  less  stable.     They  are  less  capable 

*  Hexaphenylethane  behaves  in  the  same  way. 

2  Annalen  der  Chemie,  381,  347  (1911);  also  Wieland,  "Die  Hydrazine,"  pp.  76 
and  76. 

»Ber.,  48,  1078(1915). 
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of  maintaining  an  independent  existence  than  triphenylmethyl,  since 
even  in  solution  they  are  extremely  sensitive  to  changes  in  temperature 
and  rearrange  spontaneously  to  give  a  mixture  of  a  reduction  and  a 
polymerization  product  (perazine): 


H3CO — C6H4V        H3COC6H4V 

>N  -»  2         >] 
H3CO— C6H4/       H3COC6H4/ 


C6H4OCH3 


I, 


/\/\V\-0CH8 


HaCO-VAyV/ 

C6H4OCH3 

In  boiling  benzene  this  transformation  requires  from  ten  to  thirty  min- 
utes. 

Nitric  oxide  is  the  characteristic  reagent  which  is  used  to  detect 
the  presence  of  radicals  of  the  diaryl-nitrogen  type  just  as  oxygen  is  a 
characteristic  reagent  for  detecting  triarylmethyl  radicals.  Addition 
takes  place  smoothly  according  to  the  equation: 

Ar2N+NO=Ar2N-NO 

and,  in  the  case  of  tetraanisyl-hydrazine  and  tetra-(p-dimethylamino- 
phenyl)-hydrazine,  proceeds  rapidly  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
In  the  case  of  those  hydrazines  which  dissociate  only  upon  heating  a 
temperature  of  from  80**  to  100**  is  necessary  for  the  reaction. 

Addition  reactions  between  diaryl-nitrogen  radicals  and  triarylmethyl 
have  been  observed 

Ar2N+C(C6H5)3=Ar2N  •  CCCeHfi)^ 

and  the  resulting  compounds  have  been  found  to  be  relatively  very  stable, 
showing  no  tendency  to  decompose  below  temperatures  of  130-140**. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Wieland  and  Reverdy  ^  and 
Wieland  and  Offenbacher  radicals  also  exist  which  contain  univalent 
and  tetravalent  nitrogen.  Wieland  with  M.  Offejibacher  ^  and  K.  Roth  ^ 
has  recently  succeeded  in  obtaining  diaryl  derivatives  of  nitrogen  perox- 
ide by  processes  which  involve  the  elimination  of  hydrogen  from  diphenyl 

^Ber.,  48, 1112(1915). 
«Ber.,  47,  2111  (1914). 
>Ber.,  58,  210(1920). 
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hydroxylamine  and  also  from  certain  of  its  derivatives  in  which  the 
hydrogen  of  the  benzene  ring  has  been  substituted : 

(C6H6)2NOH-(H)  ->  (C6H6)2N=0 

Diphenyl  nitrogen  oxide  itself  is  a  substance  which  crystallizes  well  and 
which  resembles  NO2  in  possessing  a  deep  red  color  and  a  similar  char- 
acteristic band  absorption.  Like  nitrogen  peroxide  this  substance 
behaves  as  if  it  were  a  free  radical.  For  example,  it  combines  readily 
with  nitrogen  peroxide: 

0 

(C6H5)2NO  +  N02      ->       (C6H6)2NN02      ->      (02NC6H4)(C6H4)NOH 

O 


->    (N02C6H4)(CflH6)N=0    ->    (02NC«jH4)(C6H6)N.N02 
->    (02NC6H4)2N0H    ->    (02NC6H4)2N=0 

The  product  which  is  obtained  in  this  way  is  capable  of  reacting  with 

certain  other  similar  unsaturated  substances  such  as  triphenylmethyl 

to  give  corresponding  addition  products: 

O 


(02NCgH4)2N=0  +  C(CgH5)3       ->       (02NC6H4)2N.C(C6H5)3 

Another  radical  containing  tetravalent  nitrogen  is  supposed  to  be 
formed  as  an  intermediate  product  when  quaternary  alkyl  derivatives 
of  pyridine  are  treated  with  sodium  amalgam.  The  final  product  of 
this   reaction   is   N,N'-dialkyl-7,  7'-tetrahydro-7,  7'-dipyridyl: 


CH=CH  yCH=CH 

RN  \CH— CH  NnR 

'\CH=CH  \cH=(5h 


The  same  substance  is  formed  as  a  result  of  the  electrolysis  of  quater- 
nary alkyl  pyridine  salts.  According  to  Bruno  Emmert  ^  the  mechan- 
ism of  this  reaction  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  primary  radical  I, 
which  then  rearranges  to  give  II  as  is  expressed  below, 

.CH^CH  .CH=CH 

RN— ^(^^H    ->    RN  \CH 

^CH— CH  \:h=ch  I 

I  II 

»Ber.,  53,  370(1920). 
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and  the  latter  then  polynicrizoB  to  form  the  dipyridyl  derivative.  The 
product  diBSOciat^  again  iiito  the  free  radical  when  dissolved  in  certain 
solvents  Buch  aa  alcohol  for  example.  These  solutions  posanss  a  oliar- 
acteristic  deep  blue  color,  which  disappears  under  the  action  of  iodine: 

2IlNCsH5+  l2=2i  ■  (R)  NCiHs 

I 

Sulphur  riidi(.'alH  have  been  made  thr  subject  of  an  invcRtigntion 
by  H.  Lecher,'  who  Ims  observed  that  colorless  diphenyl  disulphide, 
CoHflSSCflHs,  dissolves  in  all  indifferent  solvents  to  give  light-yellow 
solutions  which  become  deeply  colored  upon  heating.  Moreover  the 
sut)staace  melts  to  a  yellow  liquid  which  becomes  colorless  again  upon 
solidification.  Similar  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  the  case  of 
other  sulphur  compounds,  and  the  question  therefore  arises  as  to  whether 
this  change  in  color  is  not  due  to  the  disaociatioD  of  the  different  sub- 
stances into  their  coiTesponding  free  radicals.  The  fact  that  disulphides 
show  a  certain  analogy  in  constitution  to  the  hcxaaryl-ethanes  and  the 
tetraaryl-hydrazines  makes  it  seem  probable  that  such  ia  the  case. 
This  reaction  cannot,  however,  be  followed  colorimetrically  and  the 
chemical  relationships  do  no  more  than  point  to  a  weakening  of  the  link- 
ages between  the  sulphur  atoms  under  conditions  which  might  in 
themselves  be  sufficient  to  account  for  a  change  in  color.  For  example, 
diphcnylsulphide  and  7>-dimethylanilino-disulphidc  combine  with  metals 
according  to  the  equations: 

CeHfiSS-CflHs-|-2Na=2C6H5SNa 
(H3C)2N-CsH4-S-S-CoH4N(CH3)2+2Na=2(HaC)aNCeH4SNa 

The  second  of  these  two  substances  also  adds  triphenybnethyl  to  give 
1-dimethyIaminophenyM  triphenylmethyl  sulphide: 

(H3C)2N-C6H4-S-S-CeH4N(CH3)2-i-2(C«Il5)3r= 

2(H3C)2NC6ll4-S-C(CeH5)3 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  conception  of  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  free  organic:  radicals  ia  a  conception  which  has 
been  completely  abandoned  by  chemists  for  ahnost  a  century.  It  may 
be  recalled  that  in  the  time  of  Liebig  the  conception  of  a  radical  included 
the  possibility  of  its  actual  exiatonce,  but  that  when  all  attempts  to 
isolate  free  radicals  failed,  the  word  came  to  signify  nothing  more  than 
an  atomic  complex  which  remained  unchanged  during  the  course  of 
also  "  Uotersuchungen  uber  aromatiache  Disulfide," 
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chemical  reaction.  It  seems  obvious  at  the  present  time  that  those 
chonists  who  sensed  the  truth  most  clearly  were  those  who  bdieved 
that  radicals  were  not  only  actually  capable  of  maintaining  an  inde- 
pendent existence  but  that  they  also  possessed  great  ch^nical  reactivity. 
On  these  grounds  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  so  few  radicals  have  as 
yet  been  isolated  since  they  must  be  imagined  as  forced  by  their  very 
nature  into  combinations  with  other  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  or  even 
into  combinations  with  each  other. 

H.  Wieland  limits  the  conception  of  free  radicab  to  "free  unsat- 
urated complexes  which  are  atmnic  in  character  and  in  which  at  least 
one  component  exhibits  an  abnormal  valency.''  Radicab  differ  from 
ions  since  tiie  latter  conception  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  an  elec- 
trie  .charge.  While  at  the  present  time  only  a  few  chemists  assume 
tiie  existence  of  free  radicals  in  interpreting  chemical  change  it  seems 
probable  that  this  conception  must  in  the  future  come  into  more  and 
more  general  use  and  open  the  way  to  a  freer,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
exact  exposition  of  the  mechanism  of  chemical  transformations.  While 
it  may  be  said  that  explanations  of  this  kind  have  been  applied  fre- 
quently in  the  past  in  interpreting  the  most  varied  chemical  processes, 
an  important  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  method  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  past  such  explanations  have  not  seemed 
capable  of  experimental  verification.  Such  experimental  verification  is 
obviously  essential  to  correct  thinking  since  even  in  cases  where  the 
formulation  of  a  reaction  appears  to  point  most  decisively  to  the  forma- 
tion of  free  radicals  as  intermediate  products,  the  greatest  caution  must 
be  exercised  before  such  a  conclusion  can  be  accepted.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  in  this  connection  that  the  actual  existence  of  free 
radicals  is  at  best  very  difficult  to  demonstrate  experimentally  since  new 
methods  must  be  worked  out  in  each  individual  case.  According  to 
H.  Wieland  *  explanations  of  this  kind  are  open  to  many  sources  of  error. 
For  example,  the  synthesis  of  ethane  from  methyl  bromide  by  the  action 
of  sodium,  and  the  formation  of  diphenyl  from  benzene  by  the  action  of 
heat,  would  seem  at  first  to  depend  upon  the  polymerization  of  the  free 
radicals  CH3  and  CeHg  which  might  be  supposed  to  form  as  intermediate 
products  during  the  course  of  these  respective  reactions.  There  are, 
however,  other  explanations  of  these  phenomena  which  are  equally 
plausible.  For  instance  benzene  itself  might  polymerize  to  dihydrodi- 
phenyl: 

H2        H2 
»Ber.,  48,  1098(1915). 
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and  the  splitting  off  of  hydrogen  might  then  follow  as  a  secondary  reac- 
tion. And  again  in  the  synthesis  of  ethane  it  might  be  supposed  that 
instead  of  a  free  methyl  radical,  a  very  reactive  sodium  compound  is 
formed  as  the  intermediate  product  in  the  reaction.^  Good  reasons  for 
rejecting  these  and  other  possible  interpretations  of  such  reactions  must 
obviously  be  found  before  an  explanation  which  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  of  free  radicals  can  unreservedly  be  accepted. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  the  case  of  the  benzidine  rearrangement 
and  of  the  analogous  Fischer-Hepp  rearrangements  of  diarylnitrosamines 
into  p-nitrosodiarylamines,  Wieland^  would  exclude  any  explanation 
which  presupposes  a  dissociation  of  the  respective  substances  into  the 
free  radicals  CeHfiNH —  and  (C6H5)2N.  As  an  argument  against  such 
an  assumption  in  the  case  of  the  first  type  of  transformation  Wieland 
reasons  that  if  tetraphenyl-hydrazine,  which  undergoes  the  benzidine 
rearrangement  as  readily  as  hydrazobenzene,  actually  dissociated  into 
the  free  radical  (C6H6)2N,  no  diphenylbenzidine  could  possibly  be 
formed.  In  the  second  case  he  argues  simply  that  — NO  and  (C6H6)2N — 
cannot  be  made  to  combine  to  give  p-nitrosodiphenylamine. 

1  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  29,  588  (1903);  Ber.,  48,  1100  (1915). 
>Ber.,  48,  1100(1915). 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  COLOR  AND  CHEMICAL 
CONSTITUTION 

When  white  light  passes  through  a  prism  it  is  broken  up  into  waves 
of  different  lengths  corresponding  to  the  colors  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  light  of  different 
wave  lengths  suffers  different  degrees  of  refraction  in  passing  from 
a  less  into  a  more  dense  medium.  For  example  light  of  the  Frauenhofer 
line  A  in  the  red,  which  has  a  wave  length  equal  to  0.00076  mm.,  suffers 
least  refraction,  while  that  of  H  in  the  violet  which  has  a  wave  length 
equal  to  0.000393  mm.  suffers  the  greatest  refraction.  All  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  light  are  transmitted  through  the  air  at  approximately 
the  same  velocity  because  of  wave  motions  in  the  ether. 

If  during  the  transmission  of  light  by  transverse  wave  motion  a 
given  particle,  such  as  an  electron,  an  ion,  ete.,  moves  from  o  to  a, 
back  again  to  o,  from  o  to  6  and  back  to  o,  it  is  said  to  have  performed  a 
complete  oscillation.  The  time  required  for  a  complete  oscillation  is 
spoken  of  as  a  period  (T)  while  the  distance  traversed  by  the  wave  during 
this  time  is  referred  te  as  a  wave  length  X.  The  reciprocal  of  T  (or  t) 
represents  the  number  of  oscillations  and  the  frequency  v,  the  number  of 
oscillations  in  2t  seconds.     This  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation: 


The  amplitude  of  an  oscillation  is  measured  by  the  distance  between 
the  position  of  equilibrium  of  a  given  particle  and  the  position  furthest 
from  this  which  is  assumed  by  the  particle  in  any  given  swing.  This  is 
represented  by  the  line  cd  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
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Different  colors  correspond  to  light  of  different  wave  lengths  which 
are  usually  measured  in  tonus  of  niicro-millimeters,  ii/i: 

1  PA<=0.000001    mm.=10-«niin. 

Light  waves  are  also  measui-cd  in  temia  of  Angstrom  units — : 

1  A=10-'  mm.=I0-8  cm. 

The  reciprocal  of  this  value,  which  equals  the  nunitier  of  oscillations  to 
1  ram.,  is  used  in  graphic  representations.  For  example,  the  D  line  for 
sodium  light  has  a  wave  length  of  0.0005892  nim.=589.2  /i/i  =  5892A. 

10^ 
The  number  of  oscillations  is  rrr-  =  1697  to  1  mm.     The  wave  length 

of  Frauenhofer's  line  A  in  the  red  equals  0.00076  mm.,  or  760  wi,  and 
that  of  the  line  H  in  the  violet  0.000393  mm.,  or  393  fi/.,— tliese  values 
marking  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum,  Wliite  light  is,  however, 
made  up  of  other  rays  in  addition  to  these  which,  although  they  cannot 
be  perceived  by  the  eye,  may  be  measured  indirectly.  These  rays  lie 
beyond  the  regions  of  the  red  and  the  violet  and  are,  therefore,  refern'd 
to  as  the  infra-red  and  the  ultra-violet  respectively.  Regions  of  the 
spectrum  which  correypund  t<i  the  following  series  of  wave  lengths: 


have  been  more  or  less  carefully  investigated.  A  consideration  of  these 
figures  clearly  demonstrates  that  visible  rays  constitute  only  a  relatively 
small  fraction  of  the  total  spectrum.  This  fact  has  not  always  been 
fully  recognized  in  the  past  and  aa  a  result  somewhat  misleading  con- 
ceptions in  regard  to  absorption  phenomena  have  btsen  current. 

If  ordinary  white  light  b  allowed  to  pass  through  colored  bodies  or 
colored  solutions,  certain  rays  are  absorlM-d  while  those  which  pass 
through  unchanged  give  a  characteristic  color  to  thn  body  or  solution. 
If,  for  example,  red  is  absorbed  the  sulMrtance  will  appear  blue-green. 
In  other  words,  red  and  blue^reen  are  complimentary  colorsand  when 
mixed  together  give  the  effect  of  white  light.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
light  which  has  passed  through  a  colored  substance  is  resolved  into 
its  component  colors  by  means  of  a  prism,  it  will  be  found  to  lack  certain 
colors.  The  spectrum  which  is  obtained  in  this  way  is  called  an  absorp- 
tion spectrum,  the  absorption  being  referred  to  as  unilateral  if  it  takes 
place  in  only  the  blue  or  the  red  respet^tively,  and  bilateral  if  it  occt 
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in  both  regions.  An  absorption  spectrum  is  said  to  be  banded  if  dark 
bauds  are  foniied  as  t.Jie  result  of  absorption. 

Many  substances  whicli  appear  to  be  colorless  have  been  found  to 
possess  absorption  spectra.  In  such  cjisea  absorption  takes  place  in  the 
region  of  the  infra-red  or  of  thi;  ultra-violet  and  not  in  the  region  of 
the  visible  spectrum.  Benzene,  for  example,  although  it  is  apparently 
an  absolutely  colorless  substance,  possesses  a  verj'  complicated  absorp- 
tion spectrum  which  may  be  readily  detected  by  means  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate.  In  a  strictly  scientific  sense  benzene  should,  therefore, 
be  regai-ded  not  as  a  colorless  but  as  a  definitely  colored  compound. 

Absorption  relationships  in  ultra-violet  have  been  very  carefidly 
studied  by  W.  N.  Hartley.'  These  investigations  have  Ijcen  of  value 
because  they  have  serv'cd  to  throw  new  light  upon  many  of  iJie  problems 
of  Clonic  ohpmistrj-.  Hartley  found,  for  example,  tliat  aromatic 
compounds  such  as  benzene  and  its  derivatives,  pyridine,  pj-razine,  etc., 
exhibit  selective  absorption  while  derivatives  of  the  fatty  hydrocarbons, 
on  the  other  hand,  usually  show  continuous  absorption.  Certain  excep- 
tions to  the  latter  statement  are  la  l>e  found,  however,  among  the 
ketones,  diketones  and  similar  substances,  all  of  which  possess  strongly 
banded  absorption  spectra. 

WMe  benzene  absorbs  in  ultra-violet  and  appears  colorless,  nitro- 
benzene and  aniline  absorb  within  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum 
and  appear  light  yellow  in  color.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  hydrogen  of  benzene  by  NO3  or  NHj  respectively  tends 
to  shift  the  absorption  bands  of  the  substance  from  the  invisible  region 
into  the  visible  region  of  the  spectrum.  If  such  an  assumption  is  correct 
it  should  be  possible  to  reverse  this  process  and  to  shift  absorption  in  the 
opposite  direction,  viz.,  from  infra-red  — *  red  — •  violet  — ♦  ultra-violet. 
This  can  in  fact  be  accomplished. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum  changes  in  color  from 
yellow  — *  orange  — '  red  — ►  blue  — •  violet  are  referred  to  as  a  "  dcopGning 
color"  and  are  supposed  to  be  brought  alxiu  t  by  the  action  of  so-called 
bathockrome  groups,  while  changes  in  the  opposite  direction  are  said 
to  "  lighten  the  color  "  and  are  brought  about  by  so-called  hypao- 
chrome  groups,^ 

In  order  to  explain  the  emission  and  absorption  of  light  Angstrom 
made  the  assumption  in  1855  that  a  definite  analogy  existed  between 
the  phenomena  of  light  and  sound.  He  supposed  that  the  same  theory 
which  interpreted  resonance  as  due  to  the  reinforcement  of  a  particular 

'Jour.Chem.Soc,  63,  641  (1888);  78,695(1868);   77.848(1900). 
•H.T.  Buchercr,  "I^hrbuch  der  Farbenrhetuie,"  Leipzig,  1914,  p.  245;  H.KftufT- 
nuuia,"ValenElchre,"1911,p.433;  Urbain^Compt. rend,  167,  504  (1913) 
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sound,  might  be  applied  to  rxplain  absorption.  In  tho  latter  case  a 
ray  of  given  wuvt  length  might  be  assumed  to  be  neutnilized  by  tho 
movements  of  molecules  or  atoms  wliich  possoased  the  same  period  of 
vibration. 

According  to  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  the  relation 
between  emission  and  absorption  is  explained  by  supposing  that  light 
waves  possess  the  power  of  exciting  the  electrons  of  the  at^mis  to  move- 
ments which  are  eleetriiyil  in  character.  These  oaeillations  of  electrons 
may  be  such  that  energy  is  radiated  in  all  directions,  in  which  case  gen- 
eral absorption  takes  place.  In  order  to  account  for  selective  absorption 
tho  further  assumption  is  made  that  in  sueh  ca-ses  the  eieetrons  are  more 
readily  affected  by  certain  vibrations  than  by  others.  In  this  way 
waves  of  light  which  have  approximately  the  same  periods  of  oscillation 
as  the  lilectrons  are  damped  or  absorbed. 

J.  Stark  assimics  that  valence  fields  are  present  on  tJio  atoms  and 
that  these  oscillate  about  positions  of  ec|Uih'briuiii  which  have  their 
centers  at  points  somewhere  l)etweeii  (he  negati\'e  electrons  and  the 
positive  zones  on  the  .surface  of  tho  atoms.  The  vibrations  of  these 
valence  fields  depend  upon  simultaneous  movements  of  the  electrons 
which  may  or  may  not  l>c  acconipanied  by  oscillations  of  the  atoms 
themselves.  The  vibrations  of  the  valence  fields  of  the  chemical  atoms 
are  assumed  to  be  electro-magnetic  in  character,  and  may  be  accom- 
panied by  either  the  emission  or  absoqjlion  of  light.  It  follows  that 
only  those  raj^s  of  light  which  possess  the  same  frequencies  as  the  valence 
fields  of  the  chemical  atoms  will  l«  absorbed  and  thai  the  measurement 
of  the  absorption  of  a  given  compound  therefore  affords  a  means  for 
detonuining  the  character  of  the  valence  fields  which  are  present  on  its 
atoms. 

Stark  makes  the  further  assumption  that  the  valence  electrons  whieli 
arc  present  on  or  above  the  surface  of  the  atom  represent  the  cenU^rs 
of  the  so-called  band  spectra.  This  assumption  is  based  upon  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  oscillation  of  particular  valence  fields  in  the  ease  of 
indivitlual  atoms  (monatomic  gases)  and  also  in  the  case  of  molecules, 
witliin  and  without  the  influence  of  intemiolecular  unions.  As  a  result  of 
this  investigation  it  was  possible  to  draw  certain  fairly  definite  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  vibrations  of  the  valence  fields  of 
electrons  atone  or  of  atoms  and  groups  of  atoms  alone,  or  of  valence 
electrons  coupled  with  atoms,  etc.  The  reader  must  be  referred  to 
Stark's  original  presentation  of  the  subject  for  a  full  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  banded  absorption  may  be  brought  about  in  the  infra- 
red, in  the  ultra-violet  and  in  the  vnsible  regions  of  the  spectrum.  For 
purposes  of  the  present  discussion  the  general  statement  must  suffice 
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thitt  iinHcr  favor'ablc  conditions  Hie  chamctcristii.-  l)elinvior  of  every 
vibratinjE  particle  in  a  given  molecule  may  be  dctennincd,  and  that  as  a 
result,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  absorption  spectrum  of  any  chem- 
ical individual  is  conipouuded  of  a  great  number  of  separate  parts  which 
represent  respectively  the  absorption  of  the  different  units  present  in 
the  complex.  According  to  Lifsehitz,  for  example,  the  broad  bands 
which  are  so  frequently  observed  in  connection  with  the  spectra  of  organic 
compounds,  actually  consist  of  a  series  of  fine  single  bands  which  follow 
each  other  so  closely  that  they  appear  to  merge.  They  may  be  regarded 
aa  corresponding  to  a  series  of  individual  resonators  possessing  f  retiuencies 
which  ai'C  approximately  ttie-same. 

Since  liquids  and  solids  do  not  possess  sharply  defined  absorption 
bands,  it  was  impossible  in  the  case  of  organic  compounds,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  to  study  dunctly  the  infiuencf'  of  individual  atoms  upon 
the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  molecule.  In.=iight  into  atiMnic  relation- 
ships in  organic  chemistry  was,  nevertheless,  obtained  indirectly  from 
a  study  of  changes  in  absorption  which  result  from  substitutions  in  pven 
molecules.  Here  interest  at  first  centered  in  the  behavior  of  so-called 
chromophore  and  auxochrome  groups  because  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  presence  of  such  groups  in  a  given  molecule  was  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  color.  Later  ihe  presence  of  certain 
characteristic  bands  in  the  absorption  spectra  of  different  substances 
c-amc  to  be  associated  with  a  particular  structure  within  the  molecule 
and  in  this  way  it  became  possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  benzene 
ring,  the  dicarbonyl  grouping,  the  ewil-kclo  grouping,  etc.  These 
observations  served  to  establish  a  tentative  relationship  between  the 
optical  properties  of  a  particular  substance  and  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  its  moleciUe,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  very  important  devel- 
opments in  the  field  of  physical  chemistry. 

This  branch  of  chemical  science  has  gradually  grown  until  at  the 
present  time  the  absorption  spectra  of  organic  compounds  afford  a  much 
more  accurate  and  minut<?ly  differentiate!  representation  of  the  relation- 
ships which  exist  between  the  different  atoms  in  the  molecule  than  is 
afforded  by  stnictural  or  constitutional  formulas.  Indeed  the  means 
for  expressing  interatomic  relationships  have  been  so  enlarged  and 
enriched  through  a  study  of  absorption  phenomena  that  a  direct  measure 
of  the  strength  of  different  fonns  of  union  between  the  atoms  of  a  mole- 
cule is  now  possible.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  application  of  optical 
measurements  lack  uniformity.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  single 
method  for  the  determination  and  graphic  representation  of  absorption 
spectra  haa  been  found  acceptable  by  all  investigators.    It  follows  that 
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any  general  compariaon  of  the  absorption  spectra  of  different  compounds 
is  obviously  open  to  error  and  that  this  situation  will  continue  until  a 
greater  uniformity  of  method  prevails.  Various  ways  for  deteiinining 
the  absorption  spectra  of  oi^anic  compounds  have  been  suggested  by 
Hartley,  Baly,  J.  Stark,  Henri,  Weigcrt,  K.  Schaefer  and  others  and 
these  may  now  be  considerr-d  briefly. 

If  light  of  a  definite  intensity  penetrates  a  solid  body  a  fraction  of  its 
intensity  is  absorbed  and  the  totiU  inti^nBity  is  thereby  weakened. 
Intensity  of  light  is  also  weakimed  in  direct  proportion  to  the  depth  to 
which  it  penetrates  a  given  body.  If  during  absorption  all  fields  of  Ught 
absorb  more  or  less  equally,  absorption  is  said  to  be  "  continuous  " 
but  if  certain  regions  are  markedly  weakened  as  compared  with  other 
adjacent  regions,  absorption  is  said  to  tie  "  selerf.ive." 

According  to  Ijimbert  the  intensity  of  light  of  definite  wave  lengths 
depends  upon  the  relative  thickness  of  the  layers  througli  whicli  it 
passes  viz., 

where  Jo  represents  the  intensity  of  light  entering  a  body;  J  the  inten- 
sity of  light  leaving  the  body;  d,  the  thickness  of  the  layer  through 
which  the  hght  passes;  e  the  base  of  the  natural  logarithms  (2.71828); 
and  K,  a  constant  which  depends  upon  the  nature  of  tie  alisorbing 
substance  and  upon  the  respective  wave  length  of  hght. 

It  follows  that  the  intensity  may  lie  kept  constant  if  d  varies  inversely 
as  th<i  so-called  coefficient  of  absorption,  K.  The  expression  may  be 
rearranged  to  read 

ln-j  =  Kd    or    log—  =  H ' 

Moreover  if  -7-  =77;.  it  follows  that  /.■  =  ,. 
Jo     10  '/ 

In  accordance  with  these  deductions  Runson  and  Roseoe  have  called  K 

the  coefficient  of  extinction  and,  in  the  case  of  solids,  defined  it  as  the 

reciprocal  of  the  value  represented  by  a  layer  of  such  thickness  that  the 

intensity  of  light  would  be  weakened  by  one-tenth  in  passing  through  it. 

In  other  words  the  coefficient  of  extinction  is  a  measure  of  the  strength  of 

absorption,  and  may  be  represented  by 


loy' 


■  kfl 


In  the  case  of  solutions^  the  same  general  rule  holds,  assuming  of 
urse  that  the  solvent  itself  does  not  absorb  so  that  given  a  solution  of 
>  fi'=2  3026  k- 
'  Ley,  "Beiiehungen  iwiacben  Farbe  imd  Konstitulion,"  p.  59. 
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definite  concentration  absorption  will  depend  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  layer  through  which  light  passes.  In  the  case  of  solutions  of  dif- 
ferent concentrations,  on  the  other  hand,  Beer  has  discovered  that 
absorption  is  proportional  to  the  concentration,  or 

where  c  equals  the  concentration  of  a  given  solution.  It  follows  that  the 
same  eflfect  may  be  produced  by  changing  the  thickness  of  the  layer  and 
keeping  the  concentration  constant,  as  by  changing  the  concentration 
and  keeping  the  thickness  of  the  layer  constant.  In  other  words,  the 
absorption  will  remain  the  same  if  the  thickness  of  the  layer  through 
which  light  passes  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the 
solution.  Thus  a  layer  of  a  given  concentration  is  equal  to  another  of 
double  the  thickness  and  one-half  the  concentration.  This  is  known 
as  Beer's  law  and  methods  of  colorimetry  and  spectro-analysis  are 
founded  upon  it. 

While  Beer's  law  holds  in  a  great  nimiber  of  instances,  certain  impor- 
tant exceptions  have  been  observed  which  are  of  interest  because  they 
help  to  elucidate  the  chemical  nature  of  solution.  It  seems  probable 
that  Beer's  law  holds  in  every  case  where  the  composition  of  the  sub- 
stance is  unchanged  by  solution.^  If,  however,  polymerization  occurs 
Bjsoi  An  "^  nA  or  dissociation  as  of  AB  -^  A'-\-B\  or  if  the  particular 
solvent  affects  the  condition  of  equilibrium  in  a  chemical  system  so  that 
changes  in  mass  take  place,  variations  from  Beer's  law  must  result.^ 

J.  Piccard  ^  has  investigated  the  phenomena  of  dissociation  in  solu- 
tion from  an  experimental  and  also  from  a  purely  theoretical  point  of 
view  and  has  formulated  a  so-called  colorimetric  law  of  dilution  which 
combines  the  law  of  mass  action  and  Beer's  law.  If  a  substance  A  dis- 
sociates in  solution  to  form  ai,  a2,  .  .  .  a»  so  that 

A     -^    ai+a2+  ...  On 

and  if  the  molecular  concentrations  of  these  substances  are  equal  to 
C,  ci,  C2 — Cn  respectively,  it  follows  that 

—  =  Const. 

Cn 

If  it  now  happens  that  dilution  favors  the  formation  of  On,  which  is 
colored,  at  the  expense  of  A  which  is  colorless,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
effect  of  dilution  will  be  to  decrease  C  more  rapidly  than  Cn  and  the 

» A.  Hantzach,  Ber.,  60,  1414  (1917). 

*  Ber.,  45,  554  (1912);  Ley,  **Farbe  und  Konatitution  bei  Organiachen  Verbind- 
ungen,"  p.  61,  Leipzig,  1911. 

'  Annalen  der  chemie,  381,  347  (1911);  also  Hantzsch,  Annalen  dcr  chcmie,  384, 
135  (1911). 
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obsprved  phenomena  will  therefore  appear  to  deviate  from  Beer's  law. 
It  has  been  demonstiatcd  experimentally  by  Piecurd  in  the  casfi  of 
ethereal  solutions  of  hexaphenylethane  that  the  color  of  the  solution 
becomes  more  and  not  less  intense  with  successive  dilutions  until  at  very 
great  dilutions  it  is  oran (re-yellow.  In  this  case  dilution  obviously 
favors  the  formation  of  triphenylmethyl: 

2(C^fi)aC 


Wieland  '  has  been  able  to  jxiint  out  quite  recently  that  in  the  case  of 
hexaphenylethane  in  solution  in  benzene  it  may  be  demonstrated  experi- 
mentally that  the  substance  on  dilution  obeys  both  the  law  of  mass 
action  and  Beer's  law.  Supposing  that  the  experiment  is  conducted 
with  great  care  under  the  proper  conditions,  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  first  second  after  dilution  the  color  of  the  solution  bocomes  paler 
and  almost  seems  to  disappear.  It  thus  obej-s  Beer's  law  and  suffers  a 
loss  of  color  proportional  to  dilution.  Immediately  following  this, 
however,  a  deepening  of  color  takes  place  and  the  solution  becomes 
bright  yellow.  This  change  is  due  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  condi- 
tion of  equilibrium  and  indicates  the  presence  of  a  mixture  in  which  the 
concentration  of  the  colored  component  (c«)  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
colorless  component  (C). 

It  is  obviously  possible  to  apply  Beer's  law  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  a  colored  substance  suffers  a  change  in  constitution  upon 
solution.  If,  for  example,  a  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  given  solvent 
and  the  intensity  of  its  absorption  in  that  solvent  is  determined  before 
and  after  dilution,  it  follows  that  if  it  is  found  to  obey  Beer's  law  exactly 
no  change  in  its  constitution  can  have  occurred.  Such  determinations 
are  valuable  because  by  means  of  them  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  effect 
of  solution,  temperature,^  etc.,  upon  the  chemical  constitution  of  col- 
ored compounds. 

In  order  to  define  the  color  of  a  substance  exactly  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  fraction  of  light  of  a  specific  wave  length  it  absorbs  under 
a  given  act  of  conditions.  After  this  has  been  determined  in  as  many 
different  fields  of  the  spectnmi  as  possible  and  the  relation  of  the  sub- 
stance to  light  of  different  wave  lengths  established,  an  exact  conception 
of  its  power  of  absoi-ption  is  obtained. 

Two  general  methods  for  the  measurement  of  absorption  are  in  use. 
The  first  consists  in  determining  the  extinction  coefficient, — or,  in 
the  case  of  solutipns,  the  molecular  cxtinction.^^in  us  extended  a  field 

'Ber.,  48.  1007  (1915), 

■Campore  K,  Sflmefcr,  Zeitachr.  angew.  Chemie,  83,  26  and  foUawiug  (1920), 

..,  ,      ,      ^    .      ,        Coefficient  of  Extinction 

'  Molecular  Extinction  — ~ : , 
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(tf  tho  vudhle  fqiectrum  aa  poflBiblc.  This  method  is  rpr>-  exact  but 
is  limited  in  its  api^catioD  to  eubetaoces  absorbing  within  the  Geld  (rf 
the  visible  spectrum.  The  second  method  is  less  exact  but  much  more 
general  in  its  scope.  It  has  been  developed  by  Hartley- '  and  is  in  current 
use  in  the  case  of  all  detenninations  which  invoh'n  solutions.  Hartle\''s 
procedure  is  to  dissolve  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  expressed 
in  milligrams  in  a  knon^i  volume  of  solvent  and  to  photograph  tbe 
spectrum  in  layers  of  decreasing  thickness  at  definite  intcr\'al£,  say  of 
1  mm.  Wlien  a  final  thickness  of  1  mm.  has  been  reached  the  solution 
is  diluted  to  a  definite  strength,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the 
solution  reaches  a  state  of  such  dilution  as  to  be  non-absorbent.  The 
results  are  set  forth  by  plotting  the  oscillation  frequencies  of  the  limits 
of  the  absorption  bands  against  the  It^arithms  of  the  respective  thick- 
ncsaes  of  the  layers.^  When  the  points  obtained  In  this  way  arc  joined, 
the  absorption  curve  or  a  curve  showing  the  molecular  \'ibrations,  of  tbe 
substance  is  formed. 

The  following  illustration  shows  the  appearance  of  such  a  cur\'e:  ^ 


>  Jriur,  Chcm.  S.K;.,  47,  GS.'S  (1««5). 
•Jour.  Chpm.S^if^,,  86,  1029(1904), 
'Brr,  43,  1180  (1010)- 
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By  the  application  of  these  methods  the  absorption  of  a  great  many 

Bubstanees  has  been  measured  and  as  a  result  the  optical  effect  of 

the  presence  of  different  groups  in  the  molecule  has  been  determined 

[  with  great  exactness.^     Moreover  a  comparative  study  of  the  absorp- 

I  tion  spectra  of  different  substances  aids  in  the  interpretation  of  tlieir 

'  structural  relationships.     For  example,  Ilantzsch  recently  discovered  a 

new  absorptiiin  .spertnmi  for  njtni-eoui pounds,  witli  the  result  that  it  is 

now  tliought  that  iiitr{)-Rroups  may  Ik?  present  in  organir  molecules  in 

any  of  thi-cr  different  foniis  of  condHnation,  each  of  which  imssesses 

[  a  characteristic  absorption  spGctrum.     These  are  differentiated  as  true 

I  nitro-groups  (NOz),  aci-nitro  groups  (0=N-O— ),  and  tlie  new  so-called 

I   "  conjugated  aci-nitro  groups."^ 

The  results  which  are  obtained  by  use  of  the  Hartley-Balj'  method 
arc,  however,  frequently  very  misleading,  as  J,  Bielecki  and  V.  Henri 
and  also  F.  Weigert  have  recently  demonstrated,^  and  it  has  ihercfoi'e 
been  urged  that  this  method  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  one  which  is  more 
exact*  The  sulwtitute  which  has  Iwen  suggested  by  J.  Bielecki  and 
Henri  consist'^  in  tJie  ([uantitative  determination  of  absorption  of  ultra- 
violet by  the  photomotiic  compaiison  of  the  intensity  of  different  lines 
of  definite  wave  Icngtlis  after  three  lines  have  passed  through  layei's  of 
difftrent  thicknoss  of  the  solution  to  be  investigated.  For  exact  details 
in  regard  to  procedure  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  paper.''  The 
cur\-e8  which  serve  as  a  gi'aphic  representation  of  the  phenomena  arc 
plotted  upon  abscissas  which  represent  either  the  wave  length  (\)  or 
the  oscillation  frequencies  per  second  (fX  10~'-),  and  on  ordinates  which 
represent  molecular  absorptions  e,  as  calculated  on  the  basis  of 

where  c  equals  the  molecular  concentration  and  tl  the  thickness  of  the 
Ja.ver  in  centimeters.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  work  log  <  has  been 
substituted  for  (." 

A  somewhat  simpler  method,  which  is  applicable  to  the  determina- 
tion of  absorption  in  tlie  visible  spectnun  has  been  aiggested  by  F. 
Weigert,     It  depends  upon  a  comparison  of  the  absorption  of  the  sub- 

'Stobbc,  Annalpn  dprClu-mie,  MB,  304  (1900};  870,  93(1900):  Ber  ,  39,  293, 
7C1  (190G);  also  Mart^^na  and  Grtinbaimi,  Dnidcs  .^luiulcii,  12,  SWM  (1903); 
HiuitxB(?h.  Der.,  89,  41,^  (1906). 

'  Bcr.,  46,  85  and  553  (1912). 

'  iter..  46,  3«'28  (1913);  49,  1496(19115)- 

'Ber,,  46,  2819  (1912);  46,  1304.  2.M6,  3627,  :«i50  (1913);   49.  1496  (1916). 

'  Phyaik&l.  Zeitschr,,  14, 151  (1913);  Bur,,  46, 1306  (1913). 

•Ber.,  «,  3031  (1913). 
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stance  whose  structure  is  in  doubt  with  &  substance  of  known  constitu- 
tion (the  so-caUed  normal  eubstance),  supposing  of  course  that  both 
contain  certain  lines  of  the  same  wave  length.  For  the  practical  carrying 
out  of  this  experiment  the  reader  must  again  be  referred  to  the  literature 
on  the  subject.^  Weigert's  so-called  typical  color  curves  are  plotted  on 
abscissas  which  represent  either  the  wave  lengths  (\)  or  the  oscilla- 
tion frequencies  (v)  and  on  ordinatcs  which  represent  the  logarithms  of 
the  extinctions.  The  curves  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures  serve 
to  illustrate  how  much  more  apparent  variations  become  when  the 
successive  curves  are  plotted  on  hg  t  instead  of  «. 


Curves  plotted  for  different  conecntrations  possess  the  same  general 
form  and  this  is  also  true  if  the  layers  are  of  diiTerent  thickness  or  if 
different  units  are  used  in  representing  the  abscissas  and  the  ordinates. 
In  every  instance  curves  which  are  characteristic  of  the  absorbing  sub- 
stance are  obtained. 

The  disadvantages  and  misconceptions  connected  with  the  methods 
which  have  thus  far  been  considered  and  the  complications  which  arise 
because  of  the  absorption  of  the  solvent,  may  be  avoided  by  using  a 
method  which  has  recently  been  worked  out  by  K.  Schacffcr  and  A. 
Hardtmann.^    The  apparatus  is  relatively  simple  and  penuits  the  deter- 

'  B«r..  49,  1530  (1916). 

'  Zeitachr.  angew.  Chcmie,  83,  25  (1920);  also  compare  Zeitschr.  wisa.  Phot,, 
8,212(1910);  Zeitschr.  anoi^.  Chcraio.  97,  28.^  (191fl);  98,70,77(1916);  Zeitachr. 
wiBS.  Phol,  17,  19-1(1918);  Zcitsrhr.  anont.Chemie,  lOfl,  249  (1917);  IM,  212  (1918); 
Zeitachr.  physikal.  Chemie,  93,  312  (1919). 
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minatioti  of  comparatively  exact  extinction  measurements  even  in  the 
region  of  the  extreme  ultra-violet.  The  so-called  extinction  or  abeorp- 
tion  curve  is  drawn  by  plotting  either  the  wave  lengths  or  the  number  of 
oscillations  aa  abscissas  against  the  logarithms  of  the  thickness  of  the 
layers  of  the  solution  as  ordinates.  If  curves  are  plotted  for  solutions  of 
different  concentrations,  these  curves  will  either  all  coincide,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  assumed  that  Beer's  law  holds  since  the  absorbing  com- 
plex is  unchanged  upon  dOution,  or,  the  position  of  the  curves  may  be 
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different  so  that  they  no  longer  coincide,  in  which  case  it  may  be  assumed 
that  dilution  is  accompanied  by  changes  in  equilibrium  in  the  chemical 
system,  as  for  example, 

A  (colored)  <=*  B  (colorless). 

Under  these  circumstances  the  curves  plotted  for  different  concentra- 
tions of  solution  may  be  similar  in  form  but  suffer  a  vertical  displacement. 
The  accompanying  figure  illustrates  such  a  condition,  the  degree  of 
vertical  displacement  serving  to  measure  the  change  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  A. 


Wombw  of  o«ei  llstloiu 


In  certain  instances  the  curves  plotted  for  different  concentrations 
show  a  horizontal  displacement  in  which  case  it  is  usually  assumed  that 
the  two  substances,  A  and  B,  are    structurally  identical    but  differ 
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in  the  strength  of  the  afhiiities  which  operate  between  the  different 
atoms.     Such  a  relationship  ia  illustrated  in  the  following  figure: 

Kiiinbw  ot  OMIliatloM 


as 


Finally  in  cases  where  the  change  A  —*  B  involves  a  complet«  change 
in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  substances,  curves  plotted  for  dif- 
ferent concentrations  of  solution  wiU  exhibit  marked  differences  in  form 
as  well  as  is  position.  Such  a  relationship  is  shown  by  the  curves  in 
the  following  figure ; 
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This  method  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  two  sub- 
stances interact.  For  this  purpose  two  curves  representing  the  two 
substances  respectively  are  plotted  one  behind  the  other,  and  this  figure 
is  then  compared  with  a  curve  plotted  for  a  mixture  of  the  two  substances. 
Such  a  comparison  will  readily  show  whether  or  not  a  reaction  between 
the  two  substances  has  taken  place.  Conclusions  may  also  be  drawn 
in  regard  to  the  relative  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  the  reaction  product. 
A  number  of  more  or  less  important  rules  have  been  formulated  in 
regard  to  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  chemical  constitution 
of  organic  compounds  and  their  absorption  curves.  For  example,  V. 
Henri  and  J.  Bielecki  have  constructed  absorption  cur\-es  for  a  large 
number  of  alcohols,  acids,  esters,  aldehydes,  and  ketones  in  order  to 
ascertain  by  means  of  systematic  comparisons  the  way  in  which  absorp- 
tion depends  upon  the  differences  in  atomic  groupings  within  the  mole- 
cule. The  results  of  these  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  minute 
differences  in  chemical  constitution  may  be  detected  by  means  of  a  com- 
parative study  of  absorption  curves  and  that  phenomena  in  this  field 
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are  open  to  a  numerical  treatment  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  refractions.  While  the  problem  is  still  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment and  is  not  always  treated  in  a  consistent  way  even  by  one  and  the 
same  investigator,  certain  more  or  less  definite  conclusions  have,  never- 
theless, been  arrived  at  which  are  of  interest  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered briefly. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  absorption  curves  of  homologous  aliphatic 
alcohols,  acids,  eaters,  etc.,  has  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  a  number  of 
important  rules  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  substitutions  upon  absorption 
spectra.  The  addition  of  CH2,  for  example,  is  always  accompanied  by 
(I)  a  shifting  of  the  absorption  band  of  the  substance  in  the  direction  of 
of  the  red,  and  (2)  an  increase  in  the  height  of  the  curve  at  the  point  of 
maximum  absorption.  In  the  case  of  substances  having  the  general 
formula  CnHaa+i-COOR,  where  R  represents  an  alkyl  group,  it  has 
been  found  that  absorption  depends  largely  upon  the  value  of  w  in  the 
residue  C»H2b+i  and  is  only  very  slightly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  R. 
The  carboxyl  residue,  COO,  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  have  a  very 
marlted  effect  upon  the  absorption  as  is  obvious  from  a  comparison 
of  the  absorption  curves  of  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-ibasic  acids,  such  as,  for 
example,  acetic,  succinic,  and  tricarballylic  acids: 
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Of  these  acids  the  last  two  may  be  regarded  as  respectively  doubling  and 
trebling  the  CH2COOH  grouping  which  is  present  in  acetic  acid  and 
they  should  therefore  be  expected  to  show  a  proportional  increase  of 
absorption  from  left  to  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  observed, 
however,  that  while  the  absorption  curves  of  these  three  acids  are  similar, 
the  relative  increase  in  absorption  is  not  proportional  to  the  number  of 
carboxyl  groups  but  is  so  much  stronger  as  to  suggest  a  definite  exalta- 
tion in  optical  properties.  Under  such  circumstances  absorption  cannot 
be  regarded  as  simply  additive  in  character,  as  is  the  case  in  refraction, 
but  it  must  be  clearly  recognized  as  composite  and  as  representing  not 
merely  the  individual  additive  eflfects  of  different  chromophore  groups 
but  also  the  increase  and  decrease  in  exaltations  which  result  from  the 
mutual  interactions  of  tjiese  groups  upon  each  other.  This  conclusion 
is  very  important  in  connection  with  the  development  of  a  quantitative 
relation  between  absorption  and  constitution  and  will  be  considered 
again  in  some  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  absorption  curves  of  saturated  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-basic  acids 
have  been  found  to  resemble  these  of  the  corresponding  hydroxy  acids 
very  closely.  In  fact^  the  introduction  of  alcoholic  hydroxyl  into  a 
molecule  of  acid  seems  to  produce  only  a  very  slight  exaltation  in  the 
absorption  of  the  substance.  In  comparing  saturated  and  unsaturated 
acids  it  has  been  observed  that  the  latter  differ  from  the  former  in  that 
ihey  possess  a  much  stronger  absorption  in  the  region  of  the  ultra-violet. 
It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  presence  of  unsaturated  ethylene 
linkages  causes  relatively  greater  exaltations  in  absorption  than  is  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  carbonyl,  but  a  comparison  of  different  unsat- 
urated acids  shows  that  the  degree  of  exaltation  in  any  given  case  depends 
upon  the  relative  proximity  of  these  two  groups.  Acids  belonging  to  the 
acetylene  series  also  absorb  ultra-violet  rays  more  strongly  than  the  cor- 
responding saturated  acids,  and  here  again  the  exaltation  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  relative  proximity  of  the  triple  bond  to  the  carbonyl 
group. 

Stereoisomers  such  as  the  dextro  and  laevo  tartaric  acids,  fumaric 
and  maleic  acids,  mesaconic  and  citraconic  acids,  possess  different 
absorptions.  The  only  rule  which  can  be  formulated  in  regard  to  them 
is  that  in  the  case  of  geometrical  isomers  the  fraTis-modification  is  apt 
to  absorb  more  strongly  than  the  m-modification. 

A  study  of  saturated  aldehydes  and  ketones  reveals  the  fact  that 
both  possess  characteristic  absorption  bands  between  X  =  2800  mm  and 
X  =  2700  MM-  In  the  case  of  the  simplest  aldehydes  the  height  of  the  curve 
at  maximum  absorption  is  relatively  low  but  it  is  observed  to  rise  regu- 
larly as  the  number  of  CH2  groups  is  increased.     Unsaturated  aldehydes 
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and  ketones  show  t-xaltations  in  their  absorptions  as  compared  with  the 
conesponding  saturated  ciiuipoiinds  and,  as  in  the  case  of  unsaturated 
acids,  tho  degree  of  exaltation  depends  upon  the  relative  proximity  of 
the  ethylene  and   carhnnyl   RroupH.     The   absorption   curves  of   the 
majority  of  aldehydes  and   ketones  are  characterized   by  minimuQ] 
absorptions  in  the  region  of  the  shorter  wave  lengths  immediately  to  the 
right  of  the  point  whose  relative  height  seems  to  depend  upon  the  rela- 
tive complexity  of  the  alkyl  residue  (being  highest  in  the  case  of  those 
w  substances  which  arc  most  complex).     Acetone  repi'esents  an  exception 
■  to  this  general  rule  since  it  does  not  show  the  characteristic  minimum 
VAbsorptiou  in  the  shorter  wave  lengths  up  to  X  =  2144  iifi. 

A  comparison   of  the  absorption  curves  of  corresponding  acids, 
kiehydes,  and  ketones, 


CH: 


■< 


H 


CHa-C: 


VHs 


CHa-Ci 


X)H 


ihows  that  they  apparently  Ixiar  no  resemblance  to  eacli  other  and  it 
must,  therefore,  bo  concluded  that  the  replaccmeDt  of  hydroxyl  by  hydro- 
fen  or  by  alkyl  so  completely  alters  the  constitution  of  the  molecule  as 
a  produce  a  fimdamental  change  in  the  general  absorption  of  the  siib- 
ice.     This  observation  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  structural  for- 
Eis  which  are  generally  accepted  as  representing  the  atomic  relation- 
is  of  these  three  classes  of  substances  and  which  assunie  the  presence 
li]f  a  carbonyl  group  as  common  to  all.     If  carbonyl  is  actually  present 
pin  acids  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  these  substances  do  not  possess 
le  ai>8orption  bands  which  arc  so  characteristic  of  aldehydes  and  ketones 
1  which  have  been  interprete<l  as  due  to  the  presence  of  a  carbonyl 
■oup  in  the  molecule.     The  sul^titution  of  hydrogen  or  of  alkyl  by 
y-droxyl  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  this,  since  in  the  case 
J iof  other  cliLsses  of  compounds  substitutions  of  this  type  produce  rela- 
Jfciveiy  slight  changes  in  absorptiou.     It  would  therefore  seem  to  follow 
■that  the  old  formulas  do  not  adequately  express  the  actual  chemical 
f  relationships  which  exist  in  the  case  of  these  three  classes  of  substances, 
I  and  Henri  and  Bielecki  propose  the  following  substitutes: 


rthea 


^0- 


'     x;hs 


\)H 


f  These  investigatore  agree  with  Lowry  and  Southgate  in  IjcUeving  that 
lacids  differ  radically  from  aldoliydes  and  ttetones  in  their  chemical  con- 
Eytitution  and  they  Hiippoae  that  these  dtiferences  may  he  satisfactorily 
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accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  saturation.  In  the  case  of 
acids,  for  example,  the  partial  valencies  on  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonyl 
group  are  assumed  to  be  saturated  while  in  the  case  of  aldehydes  and 
ketones  they  remain  imsaturated.  These  assumptions  find  further 
confirmation  in  the  optical  properties  of  unsaturated  aldehydes  and 
ketones.  The  formulas  for  acrolein  and  a-crotonic  acid  for  example 
must  be  corrected  to 

CH2=CH.c/  and      CH3CH=CH.c/ii 

\H  X)H 

since,  while  both  substances  have  been  observed  to  possess  strong  exalta- 
tions of  absorption,  only  the  former  shows  the  particular  bands  which 
characterize  the  presence  of  carbonyl. 

A  similar  explanation  applies  to  diacetyl,  which  exhibits  a  much 
weaker  absorption  than  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
two  carbonyl  groups  and  from  the  additional  fact  that  acetonylacetone, 

CH3  •  CO  •  CH2  •  CH2  *  CO  •  CH3 

possesses  an  absorption  constant  which  in  maximum  is  eight  times 
greater  than  that  of  acetone.  Such  abnormal  behavior  on  the  part  of 
diacetyl  is  intelligible  only  on  the  assumption  that  partial  valencies  on 
the  oxygen  atoms  of  the  two  adjacent  carbonyl  groups  mutually  saturate 
each  other: 

CH3  •  C — C  •  CH3 


0    0 

When  Henri  and  Bielecki  ^  discovered  that  the  mutual  interaction 
of  two  chromophore  groups  which  are  present  in  the  same  molecule 
corresponds  to  hypsochromic  and  hyperchromic  changes  in  absorption 
they  made  this  observation  the  basis  for  the  formulation  of  a  method 
by  which  it  is  now  possible  to  calculate  the  absorption  curve  of  a  com- 
pound of  known  structure.  The  particular  observation  was  to  the  eflect 
that  if  two  chromophore  groups  occupy  conjugate  positions  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other  they  produce  a  weak  hyperchromic  and  a  strong 
hypsochromic  effect  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  groups  are 
widely  separated  in  the  molecule  the  opposite  effect  is  observed.  In  the 
latter  instance  the  interaction  of  the  two  chromophore  groups  will  tend 
to  increase  the  height  of  the  absorption  curve  (hyperchromic  effect) 
while  the  shifting  of  absorption  in  the  direction  of  longer  wave  lengths 
(hypsochromic  effect)  will  lx>  negligible. 

»Ber.,  47,  1690  (1914). 
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I        According  to  this  observation  the  absorption  constant,  t,  must,  he 
f  regarded  as  composite  and  niUFt  lie  assumed  to  represent  not  mei-ely  the 
I  additive  effects  of  the  different  chromophores  but  also  the  effect  of 
I  tlieir  interaction   upon  each  other  inside  the  molecule.     Henri  and 
I  Bieleeki '  were  then  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  absoiption  curves  of 
I  acetone,  acetic  acid  and  other  monobasic  aliphatic  acids  may  be  repre- 
sented  by  moans  of  thiee  chai-acteristic  constant*  which  are  inter- 
dependent and  wliose  relation  may  be  expressed  either  by  the  Kettcler- 
Hehuholtz-Drude  eiination: 
I  aX' 

I  or  by  the  Henri-Rielecki  exponential  formula: 

L  In  the  first  etiuatifin  a.  g-  and  \m  represent  the  tlm'c  characlcristic  con- 
I  atants  and  in  the  case  of  carbonyl  for  nxample  have  the  value  a  =  2.57 
I  xiO",  X  =  2721,  and  fr'^l.aiXlO-s.  In  the  second  equation  *  rcpre- 
I  Bents  the  absorption  constant  for  the  frequency  v,  while  a,  0  and  vo  rep- 
I  resent  the  characteristic  constants.  As  their  name  implies  these  con- 
I  stants  possess  different  values  in  the  case  of  every  chromophore.  It 
I  follows  that  if  the  characteristic  constants  are  known  the  value  t  for 
I  any  given  frequency  may  Iw  calculated  and  in  this  way  the  al^sorption 
I  curve  of  a  compound  of  known  structure  may  be  predicted. 
I  If  the  two  chromophore  groupB  are  present  in  a  molernle  the  h>-pso- 
I  chi-omic  and  hyperchronu'c  effect  will  vary  deix-nding  upon  their  relative 
I  positions.  Under  such  circuniBtanoes  the  absorption  curve  of  the 
I  substance  may  Iw  determmed  by  means  of  the  following  equation: 
I  f  =  n-ai-  ve~^'('~"—'"^  +  n-a-i-vi—^'^—"-^'"*' 

I  in  which  viatff\,  and  »2»i02  represent  the  characteristic  conslants  of 
I  the  two  chromophores;  n,  the  factor  of  hyperchromism;  and  Ai'  the 
I  factor  of  hj-psochromisin.  If  the  chromophores  are  present  in  I'onjugato 
L  Bystems  n  is  small  and  Aw  is  large,  while  if  the  two  groups  are  in  isolated 
f  positions  this  relation  is  revei'sed. 

I  In  summing  up  the  work  of  Henri  and  Bieleeki  it  must  be  stated 
I  that  while  these  investigators  are  of  the  opuiion  that  the  formulation 
I  of  the  above  relationships  has  miide  a  numerical  treatment  of  absorp- 
I  tion  possible  and  affords  a  means  for  calculating  the  values  for  absorp- 
I  tion  constants  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  refractions,  the 
I  evidence  upon  which  their  conclusions  are  based  is  distinctly  enntro- 
I  versial  in  character.  The  objections  which  have  been  brought  forward 
V  '  Physikat.  Zeitat-hr,  14,  516  (1913). 
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by  Lifachit?. '  while  they  cannot  be  roviewpd  in  detail  in  the  preBenl 
ticatis*'  arc.  noverthplpBS,  of  serious  importance. 

An  pxtendt'd  study  of  absorption  phenomena  in  the  field  of  organic 
chemistry  Una  led  A.  Hantzsch  ^  to  recognize  tliat  the  interaction  of 
the  solvent  and  the  solute  may  produce  one  or  the  other  of  tlie  following 
effects: 

I.  The  absorption  of  the  substance  may  be  radically  changed  in 
which  case  the  absorption  curve  assumes  an  entirely  different  fomi. 
Under  these  circumstances  alterations  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
substance  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  Such  alterations  rep- 
resent changes  in  the  distribution  of  affinity  and  may  involve  either  the 
principal  or  the  pailial  valencies  present  on  the  atonia.  Reactions  which' 
maj'  be  assumed  to  result  dii-ectly  from  the  action  of  the  solvent  arei 
exemplified  in*  rearrangements  from  keto  to  enol  modifications,  from 
nitro-  to  aci-com pounds,  from  colorless  to  yellow  dioxj'terephtlialio 
est«re,  from  colorless  to  polychromic  salts  of  the  oximidokelones,  from 
colorless  to  yellow  pjiidonium  salts,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  change  ia 
not  supposed  to  be  catalj-tic  in  character  but  to  depend  upon'  tiiffer- 
en(«^s  in  the  stability  of  the  solvates  which  are  formed  bj'  the  addition 
of  the  solvent  to  one  or  the  other  modification  of  the  solute,  II.  The 
alMorption  of  the  substance  may  not  be  materially  changed  in  which 
case  the  form  of  the  absorption  curve  will  remain  the  same  while  its 
position  may  either  be  the  same  or  may  be  shifted  slightly.  Under 
these  circumstances  no  appreciable  chemical  change  is  assumed  to  have 
taken  place,  although  this  does  not  preclude  the  formation  of  imstable 
addition  products  between  molecules  of  the  solute  and  solvent.  Tri- 
nitrotri phenyl  carbinol,  (CeH4N02)aCOH,  for  example,  reacts  with 
almost  all  solvenls  To  give  solid  heterogeneous  products  of  association. 
Of  these  (CsHiNOajsCOH  .  .  .  CH3OH  and  CCttH4N02)3COH 
CHCI3  possess  identical  absorption  curves  within  the  limits  of  experi- 
mental error. 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view  all  solvents  may  be  regarded  aa 
liquids  which  are  able  to  form  either  relatively  stable  homogeneoua 
association  products  (solvates)  or  heterogeneous  association  producta 
with  the  dissolved  substance.  Solvents  have  the  power  of  iodueing 
rearrangements  in  the  case  of  isomeric  and  tautomeric  compounds 
because  the  equilibrium  relationships  of  stable  and  meta-stable  modifica- 
tions are  frequently  different  from  those  of  the  corresponding  solvates. 
In  cerlJiiu  inst-ances  the  presence  of  even  a  trace  of  solvent  may  be  Buf- 
ficient  to  cause  the  isomerization  of  substances  in  the  solid  state. 
'  Zeitsrhr  wisa,  Phot ,  16,  149  (1916). 
<Der.,  eo,  1413<tgi7}. 
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Solvents  also  have  the  power  of  entering  into  actual  chemical 
combinations  with  the  dissolved  substance.  Here  the  reaction  may 
result  from  the  saturation  of  either  partial  or  principal  valencies. 
An  example  of  the  latter  type  of  combination  is  to  be  found  in  tho 
formation  of  certain  hydrates  such  as: 


\>=o+n20  ^     'y^\l 


these  cases  the  fomi  of  the  absorption  curve  is  radically  chanKccl. 
As  the  result  of  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  absorption  A.  Hantzsrh 
8  discovered  the  existence  of  very  fine  differences  in  the  properties  of 
\  organic  acids  and  their  derivatives.  On  the  one  hand  Hantzsch  com- 
I  pared  the  absorption  of  salts  of  the  alkali  and  alkali  earth  metals  with 
I  the  absorption  of  the  corresponding  acids.  These  measurements  were 
1  the  ultra-violet  region  of  the  spectra  and  the  resulting  pairs 
I  of  curves  were  found  to  be  identical  in  all  respects.  When,  on  (he  other 
I  hand,  the  absorption  of  the  eaters  of  theBC  acids  was  tlctennineci  it  was 
■  found  that  although  different  esters  of  the  same  acid  gave  identical 
Labsorption  curves,  these  curves  were  markedly  different  from  the  curves 
I  of  the  corresponding  free  acid  or  of  its  salt.  In  genera!  It  was  observed 
1  that  the  esters  showed  a  much  stronger  absorption  than  the  correspond- 
I  ing  salt.  While  absorption  in  every  case  has  been  found  to  depend 
I  both  upon  the  nature  of  the  acid  and  of  the  solvent,  it  may  be  said  in 
1  general  that  the  absorption  of  a  given  acid  stands  approximately  mid- 
[  way  between  the  respective  absorptions  of  its  salts  and  estei-s,  Tri- 
I  ohloracotic  acid,  for  example,  posses-ses  an  absorption  as  weak  as  that 
I  of  its  salts  when  examined  in  solutions  of  water  or  petraleum  ether, 
I  while  in  solutions  of  alcohol  and  ethyl  ether  it  absorbs  just  as  strongly 
r  as  its  esters.  Hantzsch  is  of  the  opinion  that  differences  in  optical 
I  properties  in  these  and  other  similar  instances  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
I  the  basis  of  associations  or  dissociations  in  solution  and  that  they  may, 
I  therefore,  be  assumed  to  correspond  to  actual  tlifferenees  in  the  chemical 
I  constitution  of  the  substances.  In  other  words,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
I  to  ascertain  under  the  conditions  of  Hantzsch's  experiments,  all  the 
[  evidence  tends  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  differences  in  absorp- 
I  tion  which  have  been  observed  in  the  case  of  acids,  esters  and  salts  are 
I  due  to  differences  in  the  structure  of  these  substances.  Moreover  a 
I  close  study  of  the  formula 

y.0 
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shows  that  although  it  has  been  generally  accepted  as  representing  the 
constitution  of  organic  acids,  it  fails  to  account  for  the  distinctly  acid 
character  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  group  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  hydrogen  which  is  present  in  the  hydroxyl  groups  of  alcohols.  The 
very  strong  tendency  towards  dissociation  which  particularly  distin- 
guishes acid  hydrogen  is  much  more  readily  accounted  for  on  the  basis 
of  Werner's  coordination  formula: 


RC 


O 
0 


H 


since  this  represents  the  hydrogen  atom  as  occupying  a  position  in  the 
outer  or  dissociable  zone  with  respect  to  the  central  carbon  atom.  The 
dissociation  of  metallic  atoms  may  be  explained  by  means  of  analogous 
formulas 


RC 


or 


O 
O 


H     and    RC 


O 
O 


M 


RCO2  :  H      and    RCO2  :  M  ^ 


Since  acids  lose  their  power  to  dissociate  hydrogen  when  dissolved 
in  certain  solvents  and  under  these  conditions  are  optically  different 
from  the  corresponding  dissociable  modification,  Hantzsch  assumes  that 
changes  in  constitution  have  occurred  which  involve  the  formation  of  a 
pseudo-acid.  Moreover  since  these  pseudo-acids  are  optically  identical 
with  the  corresponding  esters  Hantzsch  assumes  that  they  have  an 
analogous  structure  which  he  represents  by  the  use  of  the  older 
formulas: 

RCC  and 

NOH 


RCf 
\0R 


According  to  this  conception  trichloracetic  acid  would  have  the 

formula  CCUCX^        when  present  in  solution  in  alcohol  or  ether  and  the 

formula  CCI3CO2  :  H  when  dissolved  in  water  or  petroleum  ether.  Other 
carboxylic  acids  are  assumed  to  form  equilibrium  mixtures  of  these  two 
modifications  when  dissolved  in  water  or  petroleum  ether: 


>0 


RC<' 


•0  1 


Rc/ 

\0H  ■  O 

Pseudo-acid  True  acid 

*  M  =  metal. 


H 
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The  condition  of  equilibrium,  as  in  the  case  of  keto-enol  modifications, 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  the  nature  of  the  aubstance,  the 
character  of  R,  etc.  The  isomerization  of  one  modification  into  the 
other  in  solution  may  be  explamed  as  due  to  chemiciil  causes  as,  for 
example,  the  formation  of  solvates  or  association  products  which  possess 

IcMerent  degrees  of  stability,  viz., 
RC/^    H  ■  (OHii),        RC/       II  ■  (OC;Hb), 
The 
chk 
whi 
int 


RCf 


l-{H(JC,nr,), 


\m 


^0-(HOCiHB)„ 
VhI-(0C'2Bb)„ 


■The  influence  of  R  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  substitution  of 
t«hlonnp  for  hydrc^cn  in  arctic  acid  results  in  a  condition  of  equilibrium 
which  favors  the  fonnation  of  the  true  acid.  The  progreaaive  cliangos 
a  the  condition  of  eijuilibrium  which  t-ake  place  as  a  reault  of  the  intro- 
duction of  one,  two  and  finally  three  chlorine  atoma,  cori'eapond  to  similar 
changes  in  absorption.  Since,  moreover,  a  fully  ionized  acid  ia  optically 
identical  with  its  salts  the  relative  absorption  of  a  given  aolution  may  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  measure  of  its  condition  of  equilibrium.     In  the 

I  case  of  the  fatty  acids,  however,  because  of  their  relatively  weak  absorp- 
tion, optical  methods  are  much  less  exact  than  determinations  of  elec- 
jtrical  conductivity  so  that  the  latter  are,  therefore,  generally  preferred. 
t  The  relation  between  color  and  constitution  was  first,  developed  by 
b.  N.  Witt '  following  the  fundamental  discovery  of  GraclM"  and  Lieber- 
mann.^  Witt's  so-c^allpd  " chi-omophore  theory"  attempted  so  to 
syat^matizo  the  phenomena  of  color  as  to  make  it  possible  to  sjnthcsize  a 
colored  substanco  or  a  dye  from  its  essential  constituents.  The  appear- 
ancc  of  color  has  for  many  years  been  connected  with  the  introduction 
into  an  oi^nic  molecule  of  certain  groups  as  for  example  NOa. — N=N^ — , 
etc.  When  these  groups  are  changed  in  any  way,  as  in  reduction  to 
NHa  and  — NH^NH — ■  respectively,  the  color  which  they  imparted 

Kto  a  given  substance  disappeai-s,  but  reappears  again  on  oxidation  of  the 
so-called  colorless  "  leuco-compound."     Groups  which  like  these  b>' 
their  mere  presence  seem  to  have  the  power  to  produce  color  are  called 
ckromophore  groups,  and  the  colored  compounds  which  contain  them  are 
called  chrimiogens.     In  order  Uiat  a  chromogen  become  a  dye,  and  thei-e- 
■  lore  capable  of  entering  into  direct  or  indirect  relations  with  a  fabric,  it 
s  in  addition  to  a  chromophore,  a  so-called  auxochrome  group. 
'  Ber.,  9,  .122  (187C);  21,  325  (1888). 
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The  latter  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  are  capable  of  reacting 

with  either  acids  or  bases  respectively  to  form  salts.      Examples  of 

auxochromes  are  NH2,  OH,  etc.,  and  they  not  only  enter  into  direct 

combination  with  fabrics  such  as  silk  or  wool,  but  they  also  have  the 

effect  of  deepening  the  color  of  the  chromogen.    To  repeat,  a  chromogen 

is  a  substance  which  contains  a  chromophore  grotip,  while  a  dye,  on  the 

other  hand,  is  a  substance  which  contains  both  a  chromophore  and  an 

auxochrome  group.     This  in  brief  outlines  Witt's  original  theory.     It 

has  been  modified  and  very  greatly  extended  in  recent  years  and  will  now 

be  considered  in  some  of  its  ramifications  and  apphcations.    The  subject 

of  chromophores  and  auxochromes,  must,  however,  first  be  examined 

separately  and  in  detail.^ 

The  most  important  chromophore  groups  are   >C=0;   >  C=S; 

O 

/\ 
>C=N —  (including  azomethine) ;  — N — N —  (azoxy);  — NO"  — NO2; 

— N^N;  and  the  quinoid  groups^: 

C     C  C     C 

=C< 


'<0^  and  =<!> 

CC  y,C    c 


r 

According  to  Werner's  theory  of  partial  valencies    groups    such    as 


0 

RiC 

f--^^  Metal 

R2C 

c 

RC 


O  =NXx  ^^^^ 
O 

Metal  salts  of  1-3  diketones  Dinitro-compounds 

must  also  be  regarded  as  chromophore  groups,  in  which  case  the 
phenomenon  of  color  is  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  mutual  saturation 
of  partial  valencies  inside  the  molecule  as  represented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  formulas.  This  particular  phase  of  the  subject  cannot  be 
discussed  fully  at  this  point  but  will  be  considered  later  in  the  chapter. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  chromophore  groups  contain  the  cle- 

*  J.  Lifschitz,  "Studien  iiber  die  Chromophorfunktion,"  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Phot.,  16, 
101,  140,  149,  269  (1916);  19,  198  (1920);  Ber.,  60,  897,  906  (1917);  Zeitschr. 
physikal.  Chcmie,  96,  1  (1920). 

2  Armstrong,  Proc.  Chem.  Soc.  1892,  101,  189,  195;  1893,  53,  55,  03,  206;  18d7, 
228;  1902,  101;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  87,  1272,  (1905). 
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meiits,  C,  N,  O,  and  S  either  in  union  with  each  other  by  doublr  ()r  triple 
bonds  or  present  in  80-eaIl(il  frw  organic  radicals  as  single  highly  unsjil- 
lirate<l  atoms.  Chromophore  groups  have  been  classified  aa  either  inde- 
pendent or  auxiliary  in  character.  For  example,  certain  combinatJons 
such  as  NO  and  NOz'  have  the  power  of  forcing  colored  compoimds 
even  when  in  union  with  such  groups  as  CHs  and  others  which  p<jssess 
only  very  alight  optical  activity.  The  properties  of  these  chroniophores 
are  the  more  marked  ^  when  they  are  compared  with  those  of  tJie  second 
class.  The  latter  are  individually  and  singly  incapable  of  producing 
color,  but  have  the  power  of  reinforcing  each  other  and  by  a  sort  of 
cumulative  action  they  are  able  to  contribute  to  the  generation  of  color. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  quinoid  grouping  which  is  so  effective  as  a  color 
bearer  represcnfa  the  combined  action  of  four  pairs  of  unsaturated  atoms. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  majority  of  colored  subBt.ancc8 
owe  their  color  not  to  the  presence  of  one  but  of  many  chroniophores. 

J.  Lifschitz^  has  recently  classified  chromophorcs  according  to 
conceptions  embodied  in  Werner's  theory.  From  this  point  of  view  they 
juay  l)c  regarded  as  coordinately  saturated  or  coordinately  unsatuiatecl. 
In  the  latter  case  three  principal  classes  may  be  differentiated ; 

1.  Monatomic  cliromophores  (free  radicals,  dyes,  additive  com- 
pounds). 

2.  Diatomic  chromophores.  This  class  includes  the  great  majority 
of  the  chromophores  which  have  been  mentioned  above. 

3.  Chromophore  systems  of  atoms.  This  class  includes  conjugated 
compounds  and  inner  complex  salts.  Such  systems  are  characterized 
in  particular  by  the  fact  that  they  appear  to  act  optically  as  separate 
units  within  the  molecule. 

In  every  case  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  property  of  unsattira- 
tion  represents  only  one  of  the  several  factors  which  operate  in  the 
formation  of  chromophores.  According  to  H.  Kauffmajin  *  it  is  not  even 
the  controlling  factor  in  determining  color.  For  example  it  has  not  as 
yet  been  possible  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  depth  of  color  bears  a 
definite  relation  to  the  degree  of  unsaturation.*     It  is  not  even  certain 

■Compare  H.  Kaufimann,  "Uber  den  Zunanunenliang  twischen  Farbo  wid 
Konatitution  bei  cbemischen  Verbindungen";  Ahrene  Sanunlung  chem.  uod  chem,- 
techn.  VnrtrSge,  9;  bJbo '■Die  Valenztheorie,"  p.  432,  Stuttgart,  191  l(Enke);  Ber., 
a.  TSI,  2333  (1012);  40,  37S8,  3801.  3S0S  (1913);  4S,  1324  (1916);  H.  Ley,  "Die 
Bexiehungen  xwiachen  Parbe  und  KonatitutioD  bei  organischiin  Vcrbiudungen," 
p.  19,  Leipzig,  1911  (HIriel);  K.  Miihlau  and  R.  Adam,  Zeitechr.  f.  Farbeninduslrie. 

» ICaufftnann.  Ber,,  40,  2341  (1907), 

"  Zcit«:hr,  wiM.,  Phot.,  16,  107  (1916). 

'Ber,  M,  635(1917). 

'Lifachiti,  Ber.,  60,  906  (1917);  Ley,  Ber,,  SO,  243  (1917);  61,  1808  (1018). 
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that  the  shifting  of  absorption  in  the  direction  of  the  red  is  exactly 
proportional  to  an  increase  in  the  unsaturated  character  of  a  compound. 
The  relative  position  of  chromophores  in  the  molecule  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  production  of  color.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
arrangement  chromophores  have  been  classified  as  cydostatic  and  strep- 
tostaiiCj  the  former  representing  constituent  parts  of  a  cyclic  and  the 
latter  being  present  in  acyclic  combinations.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  density  of  atomic  groupings,  such  as  is  associated  with  ring  forma- 
tion, tends  to  produce  and  also  to  strengthen  color.  Innumerable 
instances  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  this.  In  the  case  of  the  fol- 
lowing compounds: 

CeHsv  /CoHg  CoH4\  yC6H4 

■)C=C<Q  and         I        V>=C<'« 


it  has  been  observed,  for  example,  that  the  first  is  colorless  ^  while  the 
second  is  red;-  and  in  the  case  of  the  two  isomers,  benzene  and  fulvcne, 

CH CH  CH=CH 

HC^        ^H  and  \c=CH2 

CH      CH  CH=CH 

one  is  colorless  while  the  other  is  yellow.  The  difference  in  color  in  bot  h 
instances  is  generally  assumed  to  be  due  to  a  relatively  greater  density 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  colored  compound. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  chromophore  groups  in  strengthening  color  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  derivatives  of  fulvene.^ 
Thus,  while  fulvene  itself  is  yellow,  methyl  phenyl  fulvene  possesses  the 
color  of  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  and  diphenyl-f  ulvcne  is  deep  red :  ^ 


CH=CH  r.T^  CH=CH 


<CH3  ^^^     X^^  /CcHi 

and  yc=c/ 


CH=Cli  "^^^'^  CH=CII 

Carbonyl  groups  are  much  more  effective  chromophores  than 
ethylene  groups,  since  two  such  groups,  when  present  in  adjacent  posi- 

1  Klingcr  and  Loimcs,  Ber.,  29,  2157  (1896). 

^Gracbe,  Ber.,  26,  2354  (1893);  26,  3146  (1892). 

^  Ber.,  33,  668,  851,  3395  (1900);  36,  842  (1903);  Annalcn  der  Chemie,  319,  226 
(1901). 

^Ber.,  33,  666  (1900);  37,  2851  (1904);  Annalon  der  Chemie,  349,  333,  361 
(1906);  also  Ley,  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1907,  1305. 
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tions,  possess  the  power  of  imparting  color  to  the  molecule  containing 
them.  For  example,  CH3COCH3  is  colorless,  CH3CO  •  COCH3  is  yellow, 
CII3COCO.COCH3  ^  is  reddish  orange,  while  CH3COCH2COCH3 
and  CH3CO  •  CH2CH2CbCH3  are,  on  the  other  hand,  colorless.  The 
influence  of  density  in  atomic  groupings  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
following  two  pairs  of  substances: 


C) 

Colorless 


CO C'O 


Yellow 


CO CO 

Orange 


Numerous   derivatives  of  butadiene  j3-X-dicarboxylic  acid  and  of 
its  anhydride, 

H2C==C:— COOH  H2C=C;— CO 

I  and  \       /^ 

H2C=C-C00H  H2C=C-C:0 

a     p 

have  been  studied  by  H.  Stobbe^  and  afford  striking  illustrations  of  the 
relation  existing  between  color  and  constitution.  Thus  a  comparison 
of  the  substances  given  in  the  following  table  shows  that  the  aliphatic 
derivatives  of  these  two  substances  are  colorless,  while  both  phenyl  and 
furyl  (C4H3O)  derivatives  are  colored.  This  color  deepens  from  yellow 
to  orange  to  deep  red  steadily,  as  the  number  of  such  groups  present 
in  the  molecule  is  increased : 


(CH3)2C=C— COOH 


(CH3)2C=C— CO 


(CH3)2C=C— COOH 

Colorless 


>0 


(CH3).  C=C— CO 

Colorless 


(CH3)2 


CgHs-H 

Light  yellow 


(CH3)2         - 

C4H3OH- 

Orange 


»  Ber.,  34,  3047  (1901);  35,  3309  (1902);  86,  3221  (1903). 
2  Aimalen  der  Chemic,  349,  333  (1906);  380,  1  (1911). 
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(CH3)2  - 

(C6H6)2~ 
YeUow 

CeHs'H- 


p 


CeHfiH— ^ 

Citron  yellow 

(C6H5)2C=C— COOH    (CeHfi)2    - 


]> 


CeHsH  0=0— COOH     CoHs-H 


YeUow 

(C6H8)2C=C— COOH 

;ooH 


Reddish  orange 
(C6H6)2 — \ 


(CeHs)! 


Red 


(C6H5)2" 
Red 


> 

l> 


C4H3OH— - 
C4H3OH-L 

Reddifth  brown 
(C6H6)2 


]> 


N02-C6H4H— ^ 

0>  and  m-^ran^o 
p-deep  red 


]> 


As  has  been  pointed  out,'  ring  formation  frequently  brings  about  a 
deepening  of  color,  as,  to  use  another  illustration,  in  the  case  of 

/\      CH=CHC6H6  /Nv 

CH 
CH 

or  J-Diphenylbutadiene 


■C=CH  •  CeHs 


iipnenyiD 
Colorless 


CH 
CH 

Bensalindene 
YeUow 

but  this  is  not  always  the  case.     The  closing  of  a  straight  chain  of  carbon 

atoms  to  form  a  heterocyclic  ring  which  contains  oxygen  may,  in  fact, 

produce  the  opposite  efifect: 

O 


CeHs'CH  CH'CeHs 


HC      CH 

\y 

CO 

Dibensalacetone 
YeUow 


CeHs  •  C      C  •  CcHs 


II   Jl 

HC     CH 

Diphenvlpyrone 
Colorless 


Differences  in  color  have  been  observed  to  accompany  difFerences  in 
constitution  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  stereoisomers, — such  as,  for 
example,  the  two  modifications  of  dibenzoylethylene  discovered  by 
C.  Paal  and  Schulze.^ 


CeHsCOCH 

YeUow 


HCCOCeHs 


HC— COCeHs 
HC— COCoHs 

Colorless 


» Annalen  der  Chemie,  349,  349  (1906) 
2Ber.,  33,  3784  (1900);  36,  168  (1902). 
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'  The  sf^reoisoinera  of  diethoxynaphthostilbene '  and  ben zaIdesoJty ben- 
zoin ^  represent  otJier  illuKtrationH  of  phenomena  of  this  class.  To 
I  recapitulate,  chromophores  may  be  regarded  as  distinctly  unsaturated 
groups.  Two  or  more  such  groups  are  frequently  necessary  to  produce 
color  and  in  such  cases  density  in  arrangement  tends  to  deepen  or  even 
I  in  certain  instances  to  generate  color,  H.  Staudinger  has  recently 
■  pointed  out  aa  a  result  of  his  investigation  of  carbonyl  groups,^  that  a 
1  direct  relation  exists  between  the  degree  of  unsaturation  of  a  substance 
land  its  color.  Since  conjugate  systems  of  double  bonds  have  been 
1  observed  to  be  more  unsaturated  than  two  single  pairs  of  unsaturated 
I  atoms,  it  shoiild  follow  that  such  an  arrangement  is  marked  by  a  deepen- 
1  tug  of  color.  Staudinger  maintains  that  this  is  in  fact  the  cose  and  that, 
I  moreover,  the  still  less  saturated  sii'stems  of  cix>ssed  double  bonds  show 
I  corresponding  differences  in  color.*  The  relation  between  color  and 
I  chemical  reactivity  is  in  every  instance  definitely  marked,  as  may  be 
I  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table: 

(  Quinones very  active,  colored 

I  Unsaturated  Ketones 

I  Aldehydes 

I  Aromatic  Ketones 

I  Acid  derivatives only  sLghtly  reactive,     colorless 


The  relation  betwcpn  absorption  phenomena  and  a  condition  of 
I*  unsaturation  in  organic  compounds  has  been  the  subject  of  serious 
liinterest  and  speculation  to  many  investigators.  According  to  Kauff- 
I  mann  ^  the  common  cause  of  l)ot)i  manifestations  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
I  chattering  of  the  principal  valencies  of  the  atoms  and  their  resolution 
I  into  innumerable  and  8cattere<i  component  forces  ("  Zersplitterung  der 
1  Valenz.")  To  understand  this  conception  it  is  necessary  to  develop 
I  Knuffmann's  views  in  some  detail. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  color  may  be  created  and  modified 
f  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  by  the  combination  of  chromophore 
I  groups.  The  mechanism  of  the  process  becomes  clearer  if  the  efEect  of 
i  introducing  a  new  group  into  a  chromogen  of  definite  color  is  considered. 
I  In  such  a  case  the  resulting  change  of  color  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact 
I  that  the  absorption  bands  have  been  shifted  in  the  direction  of  the  violet 
I  or  the  red,  thus  deepening  or  lightening  the  color,  or  it  may  be  due  to 

'  Jour,  prakl.  Chemie,  47,  72  (1893). 

•Ber..  34,  3897  (1901);  46,70(1912). 

•Annalen  der  cbvmM,  364,  43  (Ii>ll). 

' Compare  FriedJftnder,  Ber,  47.  1919(1914);  also  Ber„  60,  243,  030,006(1917). 

'  "Die  Valenilehre,"  p.  344  luid  following.  Enke,  SlutlgarL,  1011. 
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the  fact  that  the  extinction  in  certain  regions  of  the  spectrum  has  been 
altered. 

Characteristic  changes  in  general  properties  and  in  color  are  caused 
by  the  action  of  auxochromes.  As  has  already  been  stated  such  groups 
were  first  supposed  to  act  exclusively  as  salt-forming  groups,  but  recent 
investigations  show  that  they  possess  other  important  properties.  It 
has  been  demonstrated,  for  example,  that  OCH3  and  OC2H5  ex- 
ercise an  important  function  in  the  determination  of  color  even  though 
they  are  obviously  not  salt-forming  groups.  According  to  Kauffmann,^ 
auxochromes  may  be  broadly  defined  as  groups  of  atoms  which,  while  not 
possessing  the  properties  of  chromophores,  are,  nevertheless,  able  to 
strengthen  the  color  of  a  chromogen.  In  cases  where  such  groups  possess 
in  addition  the  power  to  form  salts,  their  introduction  into  an  organic 
molecule  not  only  serves  to  modify  the  particular  color  of  a  given 
chromogen,  but  actually  changes  the  chromogen  into  a  dye. 

The  exact  mechanism  of  the  process  by  which  changes  in  color  are 
produced  has  been  found  to  be  much  more  complex  than  was  at  first 
supposed.  In  the  case  of  derivatives  of  benzene,  the  color  of  a  given 
chromogen  has  been  found  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of  auxochromes 
only  when  the  latter  substitute  in  the  ring.^  Even  under  these  circum- 
stances the  relative  positions  occupied  by  the  different  groups  seem  to 
constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  determination  of  color.  Thus 
o-nitraniline  is  orange  while  p-nitraniline  is  yellow,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
same  groups  may  strengthen  color  in  one  position  and  not  in  another. 
The  group  NH2  may  be  regarded  as  acting  in  the  capacity  of  an  auxo- 
chrome  only  when  by  direct  substitution  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  ring  it 
actually  strengthens  the  color  of  the  chromogen. 

Having  narrowed  the  process  down  to  the  substitution  of  ring  hydro- 
gen by  specific  groups  in  definite  positions,  the  (|uestion  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  phenomena  still  remains  unanswered.  In  general  two 
opinions  prevail.  According  to  Kauffmann  substitution  brings  about 
changes  of  a  particular  kind  in  the  valency  relationships  of  the  carbon 
atoms  of  the  ring.  This  conception  does  not  find  full  expression  in 
any  of  the  structural  formulas  which  are  current  at  the  present  time, 
and  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "  auxochrome  theor>\''  In  the 
opinion  of  still  other  chemists  and  theorists  the  changes  which  are  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  auxochromes,  while  due  to  differences  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  affinity  in  the  molecule,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  struc- 
tural formulas  and  therefore  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  **  theory  of 
molecular  rearrangements." 

i''Dic  Valenzlchre,"  p.  482. 
2  *'Die  Valenzlehre,"  p.  483. 
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I  Kauffmann's  theory  may  now  be  considered  in  some  detjul.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  to  be  bused  upon  certain  observations  in  regard  to 
the  behavior  of  the  vapor  of  aromatic  comixmnds  under  the  aetion  of 
\  Teala  raya.'  It  has  been  observed  that  many  substances  in  the  gaseous 
I  Btatfl  at  great  dilution  and  under  low  pressure  absorb  Tesla  radiations 
and  become  luminous,  emitting  blue,  violet,  green,  or  yellow  light,  lu 
I  the  ease  of  most  substances  this  luminoseence  disappears  at  greater 
I  densities  and  h^her  pressures  although  there  are  certain  notable  excep- 
I  tions  lo  this  general  rule.  For  example,  a  few  aliphatie  eompounds  (espe- 
'  eially  ketones)  and  most  aromatic  compounds  retain  their  luminescence 
'  at  a  relatively  high  pressure.  These  substances,  according  to  KaulT- 
I  mann,  have  certain  charact^ristit  s  in  eoninion.  Thus,  for  example, 
[  derivatives  of  benzene  which  show  a  violet  lunimescencc  in  Tc^la  radia- 
I  tions  also  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  a  violet  fluorescence.  A  comparative 
[  study  of  luminPscinK  substances  has  led  to  the  conclusion  tlmt  the  phe- 
'  nomenon  b  due  to  f  he  specific  arrangement  of  the  atoms  m  the  molecule, 
'  and,  since  a  great  many  rierivatives  of  benzene  possess  this  property, 
!    the  benzene  nucleus  ha.''  come  to  be  regarded  as  u  liiminophiire. 

It  has  been  oljacr\'ed  further  that   the  luminescence  of  different 

derivatives  of  Ix'nzpne  varies  both  as  to  color  and  intensity,  and  that 

I    ftlthougli  benzene  itself  IS  not  luminous,  it  readily  yields  luminescent 

'    derivatives  as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  such  groups  as  NHs, 

I    NHCHa,  N{CH3)2,  OH,  OCH.i,  etc.,  in  place  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 

ring.     In  other  words,  those  groups  which  have  been  most  freciuently 

observed   to  function  as  auxochrome  groups,   possess  tiie   power  of 

Btrengthening  luminescence  and  fluorescence  in  organic  compounds. 

'   In  order  to  explain  sunultaneous  variations  in  these  various  properties 

among  derivatives  of  benzene  Kauffmann  supposes  that  the  ring  itself 

changes  as  a  result  of  substitutions,  and  tliat  it  is  actually  different  in 

different  substances.     It  is  assumed  that  the  energy  of  the  molecule  may 

be  distributed  in  a  variety  of  waja  and  that  such  variations  correspond  to 

differences  in  the  che-micol  properties  as  well  as  in  the  physical  properties 

\    of  the  substances.     While  an  alm<}st  infinite  number  of  arrangements 

is  possible,  certain  ideal  extreme  conditions  may  be  imagined  to  exist 

and  these  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  constitutional  formulas. 

The  first  of  these  limiting  ideal  conditions  is  supposed  to  correspond 
roughly  to  Kekul^'s  formula  for  l>cnzene  and  may  be  assumed  to  exist 
in  all  substances  which  possi^sa  fluorescent  bands  in  the  regions  of  the 
extreme  ultra-violet,  as  for  example  benzene  and  its  homologues.  The 
second  corresponds  to  the  Dcwar  formula  for  benzene  and  may  be 
I  'Zcitschr,  physikal,  Chemie.  36,  719  (18981;   27,  519  (1898):   28,  CSS  (1899); 

L  60,  350  (1905),  etc.;  also  compare  Ber.,  33,  1725  (1900);  84,  682  (1901). 
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assumed  to  be  present  in  all  substances  whose  vapors  emit  a  violet  light 
under  the  influence  of  Tesla  radiations.  This  condition  is  characterized 
by  certain  definite  physical  and  chemical  properties  as,  for  example, 
anomalous  magnetic  rotation  and  to  a  lesser  degree  anomalous  molecu- 
lar refraction,  accompanied  by  increased  chemical  reactivity,  i.e.,  a 
tendency  to  oxidize  readily,  to  form  substitution  products,  to  form 
quinoidal  derivatives,  etc.  According  to  Kauffmann  this  condition, 
which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "  D  "  condition,  finds  its  best 
expression  in  the  quinoid  formula: 


V 

■ 
• 

These  first  two  classes  include  all  substances  which  give  a  violet  fluores- 
cence when  dissolved  in  alcohol.  A  third  condition  of  the  benzene 
nucleus  is  characterized  by  the  complete  absence  of  luminescence  and 
fluorescence  and  by  decreased  chemical  reactivity.  It  results  from  the 
substitution  of  such  groups  as  NO2,  CH3CO,  Br,  etc.,^  and  was  orig- 
inally supposed  to  correspond  roughly  to  the  Claus  formula  for  benzene. 
This  assumption  has  not,  however,  been  substantiated. 

If  three  typical  conditions  such  as  have  just  been  described  actually 
exist,  it  follows  that  substitution  in  any  given  case  must  favor  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  others,  and  the  particular  effect  of  auxochromes  must 
therefore  be  considered.  The  most  important  auxochromes  are  NH2 
and  0H,2  and  of  these  the  former  is  more  powerful  than  the  latter. 
Since  both  groups  continue  to  function  as  auxochromes  even  after  the 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced, — as  for  example  by  methyl, — it  follows  that 
the  characteristic  properties  of  the  auxochrome  depend  in  each  case  upon 
the  presence  of  the  non-metallic  element.  In  studying  the  effect  of  the 
substitution  of  hydrogen  in  the  amino  group  it  has  been  observed  that 
methyl,  as  in  N(CH3)2,  strengthens  the  auxochromic  properties  of 
the  radical,  while  negative  groups,  such  as  COCH3,  COCeHs, 
=CHC6H5,  etc.,  when  substituted  for  hydrogen  as  in  NHCOCH3, 
effectively  weaken  these  properties.  Salt  formation  completely  neu- 
tralizes all  power  of  NH2  to  function  as  an  auxochrome  group.  The 
substitution  of  the  hydrogen  in  hydroxy],  on  the  other  hand,  is  accom- 
panied in  the  case  of  methyl  by  a  slight  weakening  and  in  the  case  of 
acetyl  by  a  relatively  great  weakening  of  the  auxochromic  properties  of 

1  "Die  Valenzlehrc,"  p.  500. 

» Compare  E.  Noelting,  Chem.  Zeitung,  1910,  1016. 
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tile  radical.  Salt  formation  in  this  case  has  the  cffet't  of  greatly  increae- 
ing  the  power  of  the  group.  Thus  ONa  is  almost  as  strong  an  auxo- 
chromo  as  NHi. 

The  following  series  of  aiixochronics  has  been  arranged  by  Kauif- 
mann  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  opto-rnagnetic  anomalies: 


I  OCOCH3 
—0.26 


OCH3 
+1.457 


NHCOCHs 
+  1.949 


NH2 
+3.821 


+8.587        +8.816 


'  The  figures  represent  the  relative  displacement  of  absorption  due  to  the 

substitution  of  the  various  groups  and  are,  therefore,  a  measiu^  of  the 

relative  activity  of  each  radical.     It  should  be  noted  that  an  acetylatod 

.  hydroxyl  group  does  not  function  as  an  auxochronie,  while  methoxyl 

I  and  aeetylamino  groups  are  very  weak  auxochromes. 

Two  methoxyl  groups  in  the  para-position  mutually  reinforce  each 
I  other,  and  have  a  combined  value  of  +2.999.  In  general  when  two 
I  or  more  auxochromes  are  present  in  a  molecule,  their  effect  upon  color 
L  seems  to  depend  to  a  very  great  degiee  upon  their  relative  positions,  as 
I  is  strikingly   illustrated  in  the  case  of  the    dimethoxynitro-benaenes : 


OCHi 


OCH3 


OCH3 


OCH3 


1CH3 
NOa 


in 


IV 


Condensed  ring  sj-stems  such  as  naphthalene  and  anthracene  liave 
J  the  same  effect  as  auxochronie  groups  and  produce  a  shifting  of  the 
I  absorption  bands  of  benzene  in  the  direction  of  the  visible  spectrum. 

It  must  be  clearly  recognized  that,  according  to  the  conceptions 
I  of  the  auxochrome  theory,'  the  change  in  color  which  accompanies  sub- 
I  stitutions  is  due  on  last  analysis  not  solely  to  the  auxochrome  but  also  to 
I  the  changed  character  of  the  chromogen  itself.  The  substitution  of 
I  auxochrome  groups  is  undoubtedly  very  far  reaching  and  affects  not 
I  only  the  absorption,  but  also  the  refraction  and  the  magnetic  rotation 
[  of  the  substance.  Luminescence  is  also  affected,  as  has  already  been 
I  pointed  out.  Such  changes  and  others  have  a  conunon  basis,  accord- 
I  ing  to  Kaufftnann,  in  the  fact  that  suljstitution  always  involves  funda- 
I  mental  readjustments  in  the  distribution  of  energy*  in  the  case  of  both 
'Ber.,  89,  1959(1906). 
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the  auxochrome  and  of  the  chromogen.  In  particular  it  is  assumed 
that  in  this  process  the  unit  valencies  of  the  atoms  present  in  both  groups 
are  very  much  broken  up.  The  systematic  development  of  this  idea 
follows. 

The  fact  that  an  auxochrome  such  as  N(CH3)2  loses  its  p)ower 
when  nitrogen  passes  from  the  trivalent  to  the  pentavalent  condition, 
can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  this  power  depends  in  some  way 
upon  the  presence  of  two  potentially  free  valencies.  It  is,  therefore, 
reasonable  to  assume  that,  when  an  auxochrome  such  as  N(CH3)2 
substitutes  for  hydrogen  in  the  benzene  nucleus,  this  process  involves 
an  exchange  of  afllnity  not  only  between  nitrogen  and  the  carbon  atom 
with  which  it  is  in  direct  union,  but  also  between  it  and  the  other  five 
carbon  atoms  of  the  ring,  with  the  result  that  nitrogen  actually  passes 
into  what  approximates  the  pentavalent  condition.  Reasoning  by 
analogy  auxochromes  which  contain  oxygen  function  as  such  because  of 
the  tendency  of  oxygen  to  pass  into  the  quadrivalent  condition.  More- 
over, since  this  tendency  to  exercise  its  higher  valencies  is  less  marked 
in  the  case  of  oxygen  than  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  former  element  is  a  less  effective  auxochrome  than  the 
latter.  The  distribution  of  the  two  higher  valencies  in  the  case  of  both 
elements  is  represented  as  taking  place  according  to  the  following 
scheme: 


'N(CH8)2 


OCII. 


It  should  be  noted  that  this  exercise  of  affinity  involves  the  carbon  atoms 
in  the  ortho-  and  para-  but  not  in  the  r?ie/a-positions  to  the  substituting 
group. 

This  exchange  of  valency  cannot  be  conceived  in  tonus  of  a  single 
line  joining  the  central  atom  of  the  auxochrome  with  the  adjacent  carbon 
atom  of  the  ring,  but  must  rather  be  imagined  as  due  to  the  saturation  of 
innumerable  lines  of  force  which  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  ox^-gen 
or  nitrogen  atom  respectively.  According  to  this  conception  the  ortho- 
and  para-positions  in  the  benzene  ring  may  be  regarded  as  centers 
toward  which  an  unusually  large  number  of  lines  of  force  converge  and 
they  should,  therefore,  be  centers  of  great  chemical  activity.  If  follows, 
also  that  the  quinoidal  arrangement  of  the  carbon  atoms  in  the  ring. 
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which  has  alreadj'^  been  referred  to  as  the  condition  D,  is  favored  by 
the  substitution  of  strong  auxochromes  in  the  para-position  to  each 
other.     This  becomes  apparent  by  reference  to  the  following  diagram: 


t 


\     —  / 


It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  the  presence  of  even  weak 
auxochromes  in  the  para-positions  imparts  the  property  of  luminescence 
to  aromatic  compounds.  Indeed  the  strongest  luminophores  contain 
para-auxochromes.  So  important  are  these  particular  positions  in  the 
determination  of  the  specific  properties  of  a  given  substance  that  their 
mutual  reinforcement  is  referred  to  by  Kauflfmann  as  the  "  law  of  dis- 
tribution of  auxochromes."^ 

According  to  this  conception  the  saturation  of  the  aflSnity  of  a 
substituting  group  is  not  concentrated  at  a  given  point  in  the  benzene 
molecule  but  must  be  imagined  as  distributed  over  the  whole  radical. 
Under  such  circumstances  two  groups  in  either  the  (yriho-  or  para-posi- 
tions with  reference  to  each  other  interfere  with  each  other,  so  that  the 
full  exchange  of  affinity  between  either  auxochrome  and  the  benzene 
radical  becomes  impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand  why 
substitution  in  these  positions  produces  what  may  be  termed  decentrali- 
zation of  valency.  Many  instances  of  the  decentralization  of  chemical 
functions  have  been  noted.^  It  has  been  observed,  for  example,  that 
while  a  substance  such  as  acetone  which  contains  only  one  carbonyl 
group  absorbs  in  the  region  of  the  ultra-violet  and  is,  therefore,  colorless, 
substances  which  possess  two  or  more  such  groups  in  adjacent  positions 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  color: 

CH3CO.COCH3  CHaCOCOCOCHs 

Yellow.  Orange. 

This  is  explained  by  supposing  that  the  introduction  of  a  second  and  of  a 
third  carbonyl  group  in  positions  adjacent  to  the  first  produces  an 
increase  in  the  decentralization  of  the  chromophore  function  and  that 
this  is  accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  in  the  optical  properties 

1  Ber.,  39,  2724  (1906);  also  ''Die  Valenzlehre,"  p.  503;  compare  Ber.,  46,  3792 
(1913);  and  47,  1919(1914). 

2  Ber.,  47,  1324  (1916);  also  "Die  Naturwissenschaften,"  5,  21  (1917). 
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of  the  substance.  The  relationship  which  is  expressed  by  means  of 
conjugate  systems  of  double  bonds  seem  to  be  definitely  responsible  for 
the  phenomenon,  since  the  presence  of  two  isolated  carbonyl  groups  in  a 
molecule  is  not  productive  of  color.  This  is  strikingly  shown  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  following  substances: 

CH3  •  CO  •  CH2  •  CO  •  CH3  CH3  •  CO  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  CO  •  CH3 

Colorless.  Colorless. 

Kauffmann  ^  recently  discovered  that  the  relative  acidity  or  basicity 
of  certain  compounds  is  a  direct  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  any  of 
the  principal  valencies  have  been  broken  up  into  smaller  units  of  aflSnity. 
This  observation  proved  to  be  so  general  in  its  nature  that  Kauflfmann 
formulated  it  as  the  "  law  of  the  decentralization  of  chemical  func- 
tions/' according  to  which  an  increase  in  the  acid  and  basic  properties 
of  a  compound  is  assumed  to  accompany  any  increase  in  the  decentrali- 
zation of  chemical  affinity .^ 

Kauffmann  supposes  that  while  the  molecule  of  a  given  compound 
necessarily  possesses  a  fixed  and  definite  structure  it  may,  nevertheless, 
exist  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  phases  which  depend  in  large  measiu^ 
upon  external  conditions  such  as  heat,  etc.  For  example,  if  z  represents 
the  fraction  of  affinity  by  which  any  two  atoms  are  bound  together  in  a 
given  molecule,  it  follows  according  to  Kauffmann's  conception  that  this 
value  is  constant  only  under  perfectly  definite  conditions  and  that  it 
varies  continuously  with  sUght  changes  in  conditions.  This  is  known 
as  the  "  principle  of  shifting  conditions  "  according  to  which  the  various 
forms  of  union  between  the  atoms  of  a  given  molecule  are  supposed  to 
vary  greatly  in  value,  depending  upon  conditions,  and  not  to  represent 
fixed  and  definite  units  of  affinity.^  The  most  reactive  positions  in  the 
molecule  are,  moreover,  those  which  are  characterized  by  the  greatest 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  strength  of  union  between  any  two  of 
its  atoms  (2).  Further  applications  of  the  law  of  the  decentralization 
of  chemical  aflSnity  will  be  referred  to  again  later.* 

H.  Staudinger  and  N.  Kon  in  their  paper  on  "  The  Reactivity 
of  Carbonyl  ")^  diflfer  from  Kauffmann  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
relation  of  color  to  constitution.  They  explain  the  fact  that  auxo- 
chromes  increase  the  reactivity  of  carbonyl  and  other  unsaturated  groups 
by  supposing  that  the  presence  of  auxochromes  increases  the  partial 
valencies  on  these  groups.     Since,  however,  no  deepening  in  the  color  of 

iBer.,  46,  3801  (1913);  52,  1425  (1919). 
»Ber.,  53,  263(1920). 
»Ber.,  49,  1324  (1916);  52,  1425  (1919). 
*Ber.,  47,  1324  (1916);  52,  1422  (1919). 
6  Annalen  der  Chemie,  394,  45  (1911). 
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a  substance  is  observed  unless  the  auxochrome  is  bound  to  the  carbonyl 
or  other  chromophore  by  means  of  the  benzene  ring,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  an  additional  assumption  and  to  suppose  that  imder  the  influence 
of  the  auxochrome  the  normally  neutral  ethylene  bonds  of  the  ring 
become  actively  unsaturated.  In  other  words,  the  partial  valencies  on 
the  carbon  atoms  in  the  ring  are  simultaneously  increased: 


Speculation  along  these  lines  was  stimulated  in  1878  by  the  discovery 
that  fuchsine  and  related  dyes  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  tri- 
phenylmethane.^  A  detailed  study  of  these  substances  by  E.  and  0. 
Fischer  demonstrated  that  dyes  are  not  formed. immediately  as  the 
result  of  introducing  hydroxyl  and  ammo  groups  into  the  triphenyl- 
methane  molecule,  since  derivatives  such  as  CH(C6H4NH2)3,  for  exam- 
ple, are  colorless  even  in  the  form  of  their  salts.  They  readily  oxidize, 
however,  to  give  true  color  bases,  as  for  example  COH(C6H4NH2)3, 
and  the  latter  react  with  acids  to  give  salts  which  dissolve  in  water 
without  hydrolysis. 

In  studying  the  action  of  acids  upon  derivatives  of  triphenylcarbinol 
it  has  been  observed  that  salt  formation  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
a  process  involving  simply  the  addition  of  one  molecule  of  acid  to  an 
amido  group. 

C19H19N3O+HCI    ->    H2O+C19H18N3CI 


FararoMiiiline 


Farafuohsin. 


Various  interpretations  of  this  reaction  have  been  suggested.    E.  and  0. 
Fischer  assume  that  it  takes  place  in  two  stages:^ 

/C6H4NH2  /C8H4NH2HCI 

+HCl=(H2NC6H4)j 
OH  ^  OH 


(H2NC6H4)2C/  +HCl=(H2NCeH4)2C< 


(H2NC6H4)2Ck('. 


C6H4NH2 


OH 


H 


CI 


=H20+  (H2NC6H4)2CC6H4NH2C1 

I  I 


>  Annalen  der  Chemie,  IM,  286  (1878);  also  Ber.,  S7,  3365  (1904). 

>  Ber.,  18,  2348  (1879). 
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This  conception  supposes  a  complete  change  ^  in  the  condition  of  one 
benzene  nucleus  since 

(H2NC6H4)2C— / '^NHzCl 


is  evidently  directly  analogous  to  the  peroxide  formula  of  quinone. 

o-/     ^Vo 


Another  explanation  was  advanced  by  Rosenstiehl,^  who  assumed  that 
the  acid  reacted  directly  with  hydroxyl  and  that  the  amido  group  was 
in  no-wise  involved  in  the  reaction: 

(H2NC6H4)3C .  0H+HCl=n20+ (H2NC6H4)3CC1 

Pararosaniline  Parafuchsine 

This  latter  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  dyes  of  this  type 
are  capable  of  reacting  with  three  additional  molecules  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  form  salts,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  parafuchsine  may  be  formed 
directly  from  carbon  tetrachloride  and  aniline.  It  was  not,  however, 
generally  accepted  at  that  time,  largely  because  it  failed  to  account  for 
the  obvious  analogy  existing  between  pararosaniline  and  hydrocyan 
pararosaniline.^ 

Although  Fischer's  formula  for  parafuchsine  was  undoubtedly 
quinoidal  in  character,  the  full  significance  of  this  was  not  realized 
until  1888,  when  R.  Nietzki  introduced  it  into  his  text-book  in  somewhat 
modified  form,  viz.. 


(H2NC6H4)2C=<^        V=NH .  H  CI 


This  formula  was  preferred  to  Fischer's  original  foimula  because  it  was 
closely  analogous  to  Fittig's  formula  for  quinone, 


«=<Z>o 


which  was  then  in  current  use,  although  there  seemed  to  Nietzki  to  be  no 
very  fundament^il  difference  between  the  two.**     Thus,  in  terms  of  the 

1  Bcr.,  26,  2223  (1893). 

»Bull.  soc.  Chimie  (2),  33,  342  (1880);  Compt.  rend.,  116,  194  (1893);  120,  192, 
264,331,  740(1895). 

'  Compare  Fischer  and  Jennings,  Ber.,  26,  2222  (1893). 

*  "Chemie  der  Organischen  FarbstofTe,"  R.  Nietzki,  1901,  p.  120. 
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Fischer-Nietzki  formula  fuchsine  and  other  substances  of  this  class  may 
be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  quinonimide: 


\. 


This  conception  has  been  further  developed  and  somewhat  modi- 
fied recently  as  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  two  isomeric  a7t/io-quinones. 
R.  Willstatter  ^  observed  that  when  pyrocatechol  is  carefully  oxidized 
by  means  of  silver  oxide  in  the  absence  of  moisture,  a  colorless  oxidation 
product  is  formed.  This  substance  is  very  unstable  and  isomerizes 
quickly  to  give  a  red  compound.  Both  of  these  products  possess  all  of 
the  characteristic  properties  of  quinone,  and  seem  therefore  to  corre- 
spond respectively  to  the  formulas: 

I  and 

.1—0 


\/ 


Colorless 


\/=^ 


Rod 


Isomerism  of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  also  possible  in  the  case  of  the  parci- 
quinones,  although  as  yet  no  colorless  compound  corresponding  to  the 
peroxide  formula  has  been  isolated. 

According  to  this  interpretation  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
color  bases  possess  a  very  different  structure  from  the  dyes  themselves, 
and  that  the  transformation  from  pararosaniline  into  parafuchsine, 
for  example,  takes  place  in  the  following  manner: 

(H2NC6H4)2C  •  C6H4NH2  +  HC1=(H2NC6H4)2C  •  C6H4NH3CI 


OH 

(H2NC6H4)2C.C6H4NH2 


HO 


H 


OH 
C1=HC1+ (H2NC6H4)2C=C6H4=NH2C1 


To  explain  the  formation  of  salts  containing  three  additional  molecules  of 

acid  it  is  supposed  that  two  molecules  of  acid  combine  with  the  two 

remaining  nitrogen  atoms,  and  that  the  third  combines  with  the  quinone 

nucleus  as  a  whole.     This  latter  reaction  is  conceivable,  since  it  is  known 

that  quinone  itself  possesses  the  characteristic  property  of  adding  one 

molecule   of   hydrochloric   acid.     Similar   interpretations  apply  to  a 

large  number  of  phenomena.     Indeed  the  Fischer-Nietzki  formula  was 

found  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  in  so  many  cases  that  it  came  to 

to  be  very  generally  accepted,  and  further  discussion  of  the  problem 

gradually  ceased. 

1  Ber.,  41,  2580  (1908);  44,  2171  (1911). 
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In  1900  the  structure  of  dyes  of  the  triphenyhnethane  type  again 
became  the  subject  of  controversy  as  the  result  of  Gomberg's  discovery 
of  the  so-called  triphenylmethyl.  This  discovery  led  to  the  revision  of 
certain  fundamental  conceptions  regarding  both  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  element  carbon  and  most  therefore  be  con- 
sidered in  some  detail. 

The  discovery  of  the  triphenylmethyl  radical  has  been  referred 
to  earlier  in  this  text  and  the  fact  has  been  noted  that  although  con- 
centrated solutions  of  hexaphenylethane  are  colorless,  these  solutions 
become  yellow  on  dilution.  The  application  of  the  chromophore 
theory  in  the  interpretation  of  this  phenomenon  is  obviously  difficult,  if, 
as  has  been  assumed,  the  color  is  due  to  the  formation  of  the  free  tri- 
phenylmethyl radical    (C6H6)3C The  first  theory  to  account  for 

color  was  advanced  by  Heintschel  ^  and  was  based  upon  the  assiunption 
that  the  substance  is  bimolecular: 


But  while  a  quinoidal  configuration  served  to  account  for  the  instability 
and  also  for  the  color  of  the  substance,  it  failed  to  explain  certain  other 
properties  as,  for  example,  the  tendency  of  the  substance  to  form  perox- 
ides and  other  addition  products.  This  explanation  was  therefore  soon 
abandoned  in  favor  of  another  which  was  advanced  by  P.  Jacobson  ^ 
and  which  assumed  the  following  configuration  of  hexaphenylethane : 


(C6H5)2C=<^ 


(CeHs); 


According  to  this  formula  the  substance  may  be  regarded  as  a  deriva- 
tive of  quinol: 

.OH 


and  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  undergo  rearrangement  in  the  sense 

(C6H6)2C=<(^^X^  ->  (C6H5)3C  .  +  (C6H6)2C=<^^^ 


(C6H5)2C=<  X  ->     (C6H5)2 

H 

»Ber.,  36,  320(1903). 
«Ber.,  38,  J96  (1905). 
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since  in  quinol  both  the  hydroxjl  and  methyl  groups  are  mobile  and 
readily  migrat*  into  the  ring.  This  formula  affords  a  satisfactory 
explanation  for  the  color  and  instability  of  the  substance  and  also  serves 
to  account  for  such  rearrangements  as  are,  for  example,  represented  in  the 
formation  of  benzhydrol  tetraphenylmethane : 


'-KzXe; 


^(CeH6)3 


C{C6Hfi)3 


It  presupposes  a  bimolcctJar  formula  and  is  thus  in  agreement  with  the 
earlier  molecular  weight  determinations.  Further,  by  assuming  the 
possibility  of  rearrangements  which  involve  the  formation  of  the  radical 
(C6H8)3C,  it  explains  why  the  substancQ  reacts  as  if  it  were  itself  tri- 
phenylmethyl.  This  very  ingenious  formulation  of  the  constitution  of 
hexaphenylethane  was,  however,  abandoned  in  turn  and  a  third  theorj- 
was  advanced  to  take  its  place.  The  latter,  which  is  current  at  the  pres- 
ent tiinp,  resulted  from  a  very  exact  investigation  of  the  behavior  of 
solutions  of  hexaphenylethane,  but  in  order  to  understand  the  facts 
upon  which  it  is  based  it  is  now  necessary  to  review  certain  of  the  prop- 
erties of  this  very  interestmg  substance. 

It  has  been  stated  that  triphcnylmethyl  is  a  colorless  cr>-Bta!line 
solid  which  dissolves  in  various  solvents  to  give  yellow  solutions. 
Gomberg '  attempted  to  explain  this  phenomenon  by  supposing  that 
the  substance  is  capable  of  existing  in  the  form  of  two  isomeric  modifica- 
tions: 


C(C6H6)3 


1 


V(CflHs)3 

Sulnoid 
II 


Of  these  the  first  is  colorless  and  on  solution  pas-ses  into  the  second  which 
[  is  yellow.  The  yellow  modification  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent  rear- 
ranges to  give  a  colorless  compound.  In  order  to  explain  the  great 
reactivity  of  solutions  containing  triphcnylmethyl,  Gomberg  made  this 
further  assumption  that  the  substimce  in  solution  dissociates  into  a 
benzoid  and  a  quinoid  ion: 

I    (CoH6)2C  :  C6H4<^  ^r(CflHs},C:C6Hy     1+ [(CaHsjacl' 

I  ^C{CeHs)3       I  \    J       L  J 

<  Compare  Schmidlin,  Bcr.,  U,  2171  (190S). 
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By  assuming  that  benzoid  ions  are  stable  in  certain  solutions,  and  that 
under  such  conditions  the  quinoid  modification  undergoes  immediate 
isomerization  into  the  more  stable  form,  it  is  possible  to  account  for 
the  great  reactivity  of  the  given  solutions,  since  the  benzoid  ion  is 
itself  nothing  more  or  less  than  triphenylmethyl. 

The  collective  reactions  of  triphenylmethyl  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  basis  of  the  following  closely  related  hypotheses: 

1.  Tautomerism  in  the  sense  of  I  ^  II  as  shown  above. 

2.  The  partial  dissociation  of  II  in  all  solvents  to  form  quinoid  and 
benzoid  ions. 

3.  Tautomerism  in  the  sense  of  benzoid  ions  ^  quinoid  ions.^ 

It  has,  however,  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  free 
radicals,  where  the  investigations  of  W.  Schlenk  and  others  were  fully 
reviewed,  that  the  relations  which  have  just  been  described  are  much 
more  simple  in  character  than  the  present  discussion  might  lead  one  to 
suppose.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Schlenk  succeeded  in  preparing 
the  following  triaryl  derivatives  of  triphenylmethyl,  and  that  while  I 

CeHfiv  CeHgv  CeHg  •  C6H4V 

CeHs-^C...  C6H6C6H4— -^...  and    C6H6*C6H4--7C... 

C6H6C6H4/  CeHsCeH*/  CeHs  •  C6H4^ 

I  II  III 

and  II  closely  resemble  triphenylmethyl  in  being  colorless  and  bimolec- 
ular  in  the  solid  state.  III  is  deep  violet  in  color,  monomolecular  in  the 
soUd  state,  and  is  in  general  an  exceedingly  unstable  substance.  These 
derivatives  of  triphenylmethyl  dissolve  in  various  solvents  to  give  solu- 
tions which  are  respectively  orange  and  deep  red  in  color  the  intensity 
of  color  deepening  as  we  approach  III.  As  in  the  case  of  triphenyl- 
methyl, molecular  weight  determinations  show  that  such  solutions 
contain  equilibrium  mixtures  of  mono-  and  bi-molecular  modifications: 

AraCCArs    ^    2Ar3C... 

and  that  the  intensity  of  color  due  to  dilution  corresponds  to  the  degree 
of  disvsociation  of  the  bimolecular  into  the  monomolecular  form.  The 
reverse  reaction  corresponds,  as  J.  Piccard  has  demonstrated,  to  diminu- 
tion of  color  and  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  values  representing  the 
molecular  weights  until  finally  in  concentrated  solutions  the  color 
almost  disappears  and  the  molecular  weights  approximate  those  of  the 
respective  hexaphenylethanes. 

These  observations  lead  definitely  to  the  important  conclusion  that 
the  appearance  of  color  is  directly  associated  with  the  existence  of  a  free 

1  Ber.,  40,  1883  (1907) 
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triaryl  radical  and  that  it  therefore  depends  upon  the  unsaturated 
condition  of  the  methane  carbon  atom  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  presence 
of  free  valency.  This  interpretation  has  had  an  important  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  theory  of  the  relation  between  color  and 
constitution,  but,  before  this  matter  can  be  considered  in  detail,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  review  some  of  the  earlier  discussions  in  regard 
to  the  possible  configuration  of  colored  triarylmethyl  radicals.  Two 
possible  configurations  have  been  suggested,  namely: 

and 

CeHs  •  C6H4 

CeHs  •  C6H4 
or 

C6H5*C6H4v  y V  J V        /H 


xzxzx 


CeHs  •  C6H4 

The  relative  merits  of  these  formulas  depend  upon  certain  considera- 
tions which  may  now  be  briefly  reviewed. 

Following  closely  upon  the  discovery  of  triphenylmethyl  Norris  and 
Sanders  ^  and  also  Kehrmann  and  Wentzel  ^  observed  that  the  color- 
less triphenylmethyl  chloride  and  triphenyl  carbinol  dissolve  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  to  give  yellow  solutions.  Parafuchsine  behaves 
in  the  same  way  and  in  both  cases  the  solution  loses  its  yellow  color 
on  dilution,  and  a  colorless  carbinol  is  precipitated.  These  reactions 
are  difficult  to  explain.  In  general  they  resemble  the  decomposition 
of  salts  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  action  of  H2SO4,  and  if  this  analogy 
holds  the  triphenylmethyl  radical  must  be  assumed  to  possess  basic 
properties: 

(C6H5)3CC1+H0S020H=HC1+ (C6H5)3C  •  OSO2OH 

This  does  not,  however,  account  for  the  color  of  the  resulting  solution 
since  it  does  not  presuppose  the  formation  of  a  chromophore,  and  if 
(C6H5)3C  •  CI  is  colorless,  a  sulphate  similarly  constituted  must  also  be 
assumed  to  be  colorless. 

Kehrmann  and  Wentzel  then  discovered  that  triphenylmethyl 
chloride  exists  in  two  modifications  one,  of  which  is  white  and  the  other 
orange  yellow,  the  latter  being  formed  when  triphenyl  carbinol  is  dis- 

1  Am.  Chem.  Jour,  26,  54  (1901). 
*Ber.,  84,  3815(1901). 
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solved  in  acetic  acid  and  then  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  resulting  yellow  solution  was  found  to  be  stable  for  hours 
if  allowed  to  stand,  but  lost  its  color  on  the  addition  of  water.  The 
colorless  chloride  was  also  found  to  dissolve  in  hquid  sulphur  dioxide 
with  a  bright  yellow  color.  Triphenylmethyl  also  forms  a  colored 
perchlorate,  (C6H6)3C«C104,  which  has  been  isolated,  as  well  as  a 
series  of  colored  double  salts,  as  for  example  (C6H5)3C-C1-A1C13; 
(C6H6)3C-Cl-SnCl4. 

Eehrmann  and  Wentzel  interpret  these  phenomena  by  supposing 
that  triphenylmethyl  chloride  and  similar  substances  exist  in  t\vo 
tautomeric  modifications,  one  of  which  is  colorless,  ether-like,  and  ben- 
zoid  in  character,  while  the  other  is  yellow,  salt-like,  and  semi-quinoid  or 
quinolic  in  character : 

CeHsv^ 
CeHs-^Cl    ^— 

The  essentially  salt-like  properties  of  the  yellow  modification  have 
received  confirmation  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  investigations  under- 
taken by  Gomberg  and  Cone.^  They  observed  for  example  that  when 
tribromtriphenylmethyl  chloride,  (BrC6H4)3C-Cl,  was  dissolved  in 
hquid  sulphur  dioxide,  the  solution  on  evaporation  gave  monochlor- 
dibrom triphenylmethyl  bromide.  This  product  is  essentially  different 
from  the  original  substance  in  that  it  reacts  readily  with  silver  chloride: 

(gggf  ^CBr+AgCl=AgBr+(BcSt  ^C^ 

Thus  while  tribromtriphenylmethyl  chloride  contains  three  bromine 
atoms  all  of  which  are  in  union  with  ring  carbon  and  therefore  relatively 
inactive,  its  isomer  contains  one  bromine  atom  which  is  in  union  with 
methane  carbon  and  is,  therefore,  readily  displaceable. 

Monobromtriphenylmethyl  chloride  behaves  similarly  when  dis- 
solved in  sulphur  dioxide.  In  this  case  Gomberg  and  Cone  interpret 
the  reaction  as  taking  place  in  the  following  way: 

CeHsv        •C6H4Br 
CbHs^  X^l 

CeHj/        \- 

'  Annalcn  der  Cbemic,  376,  183  (1910). 
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Doubt  has  been  expi'essed  as  to  the  value  of  this  interpretation.  It 
offers,  for  example,  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  phenomenon 
of  color  since,  substances  of  the  general  formula 


-K=x: 


must  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  quinol  and  are  not  in  any  sense  true 
quinone  derivatives.  Baeyer  and  Villigcr '  point  out,  moreover,  that  if 
true  quinones  are  actually  present  in  solutions  of  triphenylmethyl 
chloride  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  solutions  of  its  colored 
double  salts,  the  existence  of  these  substances  should  manifest  itself  in 
the  increased  sensitiveness  of  such  solutions  to  the  action  of  oxidizing 
and  reducing  agents,  etc.     Such  is  not,  however,  the  case. 

Baeyer  and   Villiger "  therefore  advanced  the  theory  that  in  all 
Buch  cases  color  could  be  explained  as  due  to  salt  formation: 
(CeHs)3COH+HOS03H(HCl,  etc.)-.H20+(CoH6)3C-OS03H(C],  etc.) 

Colorlw.  Yellow 

They  had  discovered,  as  a  result  of  earlier  investigations,  that  tertiary 
alcohols  possess  basic  properties  ^  and  they,  therefore,  concluded  that 
salt  formation  was  directly  analogous  to  the  action  which  takes  place 
between  inorganic  acids  and  bases,  as  for  example  KOH  and  HCl.  At 
first  sight  this  explanation  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  Rosenstiehl 
advanced  in  1888  to  explain  the  formation  of  fuchsine,  but  it  differs  in 
one  important  respect,  Baeyer  and  Villiger  conceived  that  the  carbon 
atom  which  is  present  in  the  triarylmethyl  radical  functions  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  nitrogen  atom  in  the  ammonium  radical,  and  that 
the  complex  (CoHaJaC  therefore  plays  the  part  of  a  metal  in  the  resulting 
salt.  They  assume,  moreover,  that  this  change  in  function  is  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  valencies  of  the  carbon 
atom,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  ordinary  non-ionizable 
valencies  of  carbon  and  such  a  metallic  lonizable  valence,  they  represent 

the  latter  by  means  of  a  waving  line and  refer  to  it  as  a  car- 

bonium  valence. 

Both  triphenyl  carbinol  and  triphenylmethyl  chloride  may  be 
regarded  as  possessing  the  usual  formulas 

(CaHs)3C0E    and    (C6H4)3Ca 
■Ber,  »,  1195  (1902). 

'Baeyer,  Villiger,  and  others  on  the  Carbonium  Theory:  Ber.,  U,  1764,  3013 
(1902);  36,  2774  (1903);  87.  597,  1183,  281S,  3191  (19W);  38,  569,  1150  (1905); 
«,  30S3  (1907);   a.  2624  (1909). 
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•Ber,  86,  3015(1902). 
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when  present  in  the  solid  state  since  their  basic  properties  are  not 
apparent  in  this  form.  The  basic  functions  of  these  substances  become 
evident,  however,  when  they  are  dissolved  in  the  presence  of  certain 
metallic  chlorides,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  and  under  such 
conditions  they  may  be  formulated  respectively  as: 

(C6H5)3CCl+SnCU  =  (C6H5)3C>^Cl-SnCl4 

(C6H5)3C  .  OH+H2SO4  =  H2O+  (C6H6)3C-OS03H 

Salts  of  methoxy  and  halogen  derivatives  of  triphenyl  carbinol  may  be 
formulated  in  an  analogous  way. 

The  phenomenon  itself  is  referred  to  as  halochromismy^  and  is  defined 
by  Baeyer  as  the  transformation  of  a  colorless  or  weakly  colored  sub- 
stance into  an  intensely  colored  salt  without  the  simultaneous  formation 
of  a  chromophore  group,  such  as,  for  example,  the  quinoid  group. 

In  order  to  verify  this  theory  it  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
alcohols  such  as  triphenyl  carbinol  actually  possess  basic  properties 
and  that  they  combine  with  acids  to  give  true  salts.  With  this  end  in 
view  Baeyer  and  Villiger  endeavored  to  increase  the  basicity  of  sub- 
stances of  this  type  by  substitutions  of  hydrogen  in  the  benzene  ring. 
They,  therefore,  prepared  the  ortho-y  meta-,  and  para-trianisyl  carbinols 
and  found  that  all  of  these  compounds  possess  greater  basicity  than  the 
corresponding  triphenyl  carbinols,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
react  even  with  dilute  acids  to  form  well-defined  salts.  Substitution 
in  the  para  position  was  observed  to  produce  the  greatest  relative 
increase  in  basic  properties  while  that  in  the  meta  position  produced  the 
least. 

The  chloride  (CH30C6H4)3C-C1  is  colorless,  but  combines  with 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  a  red  salt.  A  nitrate  having 
the  composition  (CH30-C6H4)3C-ON02+UHN03  is  also  intensely 
colored.^ 

The  essentially  salt-Uke  character  of  substances  of  this  type  has  been 
demonstrated  by  P.  Walden,  who  discovered  that  triphenylchlomiethane 
and  triphenylbronunethane  dissolve  in  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  to  pjive 
solutions  which  are  yellow  in  color  and  which  roseniblo  electrolytically 
dissociated  salts  in  the  way  in  which  they  conduct  the  electric  current. 
Schlenk  and  Marcus  ^  were  subsequently  able  to  show  that  the  sodium 
salt  of  triphenymethyl  actually  suffers  electrolytic  dissociation  during 
the  passage  of  the  electric  current 

(C6H5)3C.Na    ->    [(C6H5)3C]-+Na+ 

»Ber.,  61,  1828  (1918). 
»Ber.,  36,  1200  (1902). 
»Ber.,  47,  1G78  (1914). 
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mid  that  free  t  riplionvliiK-thyl  is  ilefwsitcci  in  ponsidcrablc  quantities 
at  the  aiiixle  following  the  neutralization  of  the  electric  charge  of  the 


But  even  if  tripheiiyl  carbinol  and  its  derivatives  may  be  assumed  t« 
be  true  bases  which  form  m\t>s  in  the  nonnai  way  with  acids,  the  final 
constitution  of  these  aulistanccs  still  remains  to  be  determined.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  Kehnnann-Gomberg  formula  assumes  a  quinoidal 
configuration  for  the  molecule.  If,  however,  the  sulphate  of  trianieyl  ■ 
carbinol  is  formulated  in  this  way 

• — ^\    ylOCHa 
(HaCOCoH4);.C=<  X 

\=^  No  SO3H 

it  should  follow  that  methyl  sulphurie  could  lie  readily  split  off  in  the 
c  indicated  by  the  dotted  linos;   but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not 
the  case,     Baeyer  and  Villigcr  have  pointed  out  other  facta  which  are 
direct   contradiction    to   the    Kehrmann-Gomberg    formula.     For 
example  during  the  process  of  introducing  successively  one,  two,  and 
three  raethoxy  grouiie  into  the  molecule  of  triphenyl  carbinol,  they  dis- 
covered that  the  increase  in  basicity  is  not  an  additive  function  of  the 
molecule  but  that  it  takes  place  according  to  the  law  of  geometrical 
progression.     Thus  if  1  equals  the  basicity  of  triphenyl  carbinol,  1+n 
will  equal  the  baaicity  of  monomethoxytriphenyl  carbinol,  (l-Hw)^  that 
of  dimethoxytrijihenyl  carbinol  and  (l  +  n)^  that  of  trimethoxytriphenyl 
carbinol.     From  tliis  it  follows  that  the  three  aryl  groups  function  in 
I  exactly  the  same  manner.     Such  a  relation  would  be  obviously  impos- 
I  Bible  if  one  of  these  groups  were  quinoid  while  the  other  two  were  bejiKoid 
in  structure. 

The  strongest  evidence  in  support  of  the  Kehrmann-Gomberg  hy- 
pothesis is  offered  by  the  fact  that  tribromtriphenybnethyl  chloride  on 
. ,  solution  in  liquid  SO2  and  evaporation  of  the  solvent  gives  an  isomeric 
I  Bubstantre  containing  a  reactive  bromine  atom.     This  transfoniiation 
has  already  been  referred  to  and  has  been  interpreted  in  Ihe  following 
1  manner: 

(BK^Ji4)2C  (BrC'„n4)2C  ■  Br 

(BiC6H«)2C.Cl  ||  I 


X 

Br     C^l 


L  This  explanation  of  (he  phenomen*)n  is,  however,  opposed  by  Schlenk 

[  and  Marcus  who  hold  that  the  aasimiption  of  such  a  fundamental  trans- 
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formation  in  the  structure  of  the  molecule  is  not  justified  by  the  facts  of 
the  case.  An  increase  m  the  chemical  reactivity  of  one  bromine  atom  as 
a  result  of  the  change,  by  no  means  necessitates  the  assumption  of  quinoid 
structure,  since  similar  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  cases  where 
no  color  changes  have  been  involved.  For  example,  tribrombenzene 
diazoniiun  chloride  readily  rearranges  into  dibronunonochlorbenzene 
diazonium  bromide. 

Br  Br 

Br<(^        ^N2C1     ->    Cl<^^~\-N2Br 

Br  Br 

when  dissolved  in  alcohol  in  the  cold  or  even  in  the  soUd  state  upon 
standing,  and  this  transformation  takes  place  without  any  apparent 
change  in  color  during  the  process.^ 

Certain  instances  of  changes  in  color  due  to  salt  formation,  and  similar 
in  character  to  those  which  have  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  triary- 
carbinols,  have  been  observed  in  cases  where  any  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  on  the  basis  of  a  quinoid  structure  is  difficult.  For  exam- 
ple, A.  Tschitschibabin  and  Gawrilow,^  on  the  one  hand,  and  W.  Schlenk 
and  R.  Ochs^  on  the  other,  have  succeeded  in  preparing  trithienyl 
carbinol. 

HC CH        OH     HC CH 

hA     i_J^_A     in 


> 


c=c 

H   H 

and  have  found  that  this  substance  dissolves  in  acids  to  give  orange- 
brown  solutions.  According  to  Schlenk  and  Ochs  the  perchlorate 
resembles  triphenylmethyl  perchlorate  in  a  most  amazing  manner. 

Although  it  at  first  seemed  impossible  to  explain  the  facts  by  sup- 
posing a  quinoid  rearrangement,  the  following  formula  for  trithienyl- 
carbinol: 

/CH— CH^ 

(C4H3S)2C=C  C< 

Ndio* 


'Ber,  80,  2334(1897). 

«Jour.  Russ.  Physikal.  Chem.  Ges.,  46, 1614  (1914);  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1916,11,78. 

'Ber.,  48,  676(1915). 
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was,  nevertheless,  finally  constructed.  This  interpretation  of  the  ph&- 
nomenon  was  due  in  part  to  the  discovery  of  the  quinoid  character  of 
maleic  anhydride  and  its  derivatives  by  P.  Pfeiffer  and  T.  Bottler.' 

Hantzsch  has,  moreover,  recently  pointed  out  on  the  basis  of  optical 
investigations  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  abandon  entirely 
quinoid  formulas  for  the  triphcnyl  me  thane  dyes,  since  many  of  the 
properties  of  these  substances  may  be  satiBfactorily  accounted  for  by 
assuming  that  they  represent  conjugated  quinoid  combinations.^  If 
the  absorption  curves  of  triphcnyl  carbinol,  and  hexametbyltriamino- 
triphenyl  carbinol  are  compared  (Fig.  1),  it  is  apparent  that  the  latter 
(curve  2)  x>ossesses  a  stronger  absorption  tlian  the  first  (curvo  1),  but 
that  both  represent  relativeJy  simple  types  of  color-bases.     The  trans- 
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formation   from    hexamethyltriaminotri phenyl   carbinol    into   its   salt 

{crystal  violet)  is,  on  the  other  hand,  accompanied  by  marked  changes  in 

I  optical  properties,  since  the  latter  substance  is  characterized  by  banded 

I  absorption  extending  into  the  region  of  the  visible  spectrum  (curve  3), 

I  Many  other  instances  might  be  cited  to  show  that  as  a  rule  free  color 

I  bases  possess  relatively  simple  absorptions  and  that  banded  absorption 

I  arises  as  the  direct  result  of  salt  formation.     It  is  rather  remarkable  to 

1  find  in  this  connection  that  two  dyes  which  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  so 

I  dbtinctly  different  as  crystal  violet  and  fuchsine,  should  possess  absorp- 

I  tion  curves  which  vary  so  little  as  those  which  are  represented  in  Fig.  2. 

Indifferent  solvents  seem  to  have  very  little  effect  upon  the  absorp- 

f  tion  of  dyes  as  is  apparent  from  a  study  of  the  absorption  curves  of 

[  crystal  violet  in  solution  in  chloroform,  alcohol,  and  water  respectively 

L  (Fig.  3). 

'  Ber.,  61,  1828  (1918).  '  Ber.,  CS,  509  (1S19). 
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The  flattening  of  the  curve  in  the  case  of  the  aqueous  solution  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  an  unstable  addition  product  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  solvent  upon  the  quinoid-cation  of  the  dye. 
In  comparing  the  absorption  of  quinoid  dyes  derived  from  mono-,  di-, 
and  tri-phenylmethane  Hantzsch  made  an  important  discovery.  Baej-er 
had  previously  demonstrated  that  while  quinoid  monoamino-sslts  are 
strongly  colored  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  true  dyes  and  that  the 
distinct  characteristics  of  a  dye  appear  only  after  the  introduction  of  a 
second  amino  group.  This  was  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  a  third  amino  group  did  not  have  the 
eflfect  of  further  intensifying  the  color  of  the  dye  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  an  auxochrome  group  but,  on  the  contrary,  actually  played  the 
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part  of  a,  weak  hypsochrome.  Similar  observations  were  made  by 
Hantzsch  and  F.  Hein  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  alkali  salt's  of 
nitromethane  and  nitrotriphenylmethane.  Thus  niononitromethane 
forms  colorless  salts  which  show  no  absoi-ptioii  in  the  region  of  the  i>ene- 
trable  ultra-violet  while  dinitromethane,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  yellow 
salts  which  are  characterized  by  strongly  banded  absorption  (Fig.  4). 
The  introduction  of  a  third  nitro  group  into  the  moloculc,  on  the  other 
hand,  produces  nothing  which  even  approximates  the  radical  change 
induced  by  the  introduction  of  the  second  nitro  group.  In  other  words 
salt  formation  in  the  case  of  dinitro  and  dianiino  deiivatives  of  triphenyl- 
methane  is  attended  by  marked  clianges  in  optical  pi-opertios  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  the  older  conceptions  of  the 
so-called  theory  of  auxochromes. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  a  coiisideration  of  tlicse  facts  tJiat  only 
two  nitro  or  two  amino  gix}Ups  play  an  important  paii,  in  the  production 
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of  color  during  salt  formation  and  that  in  cases  where  a  third  such  group 
is  present  in  the  molecule  its  rdle  is  distinctly  subordinate.  In  other 
words  the  cliromophore  group  may  in  every  instance  be  assumed  to 
result  from  the  interaction  of  two  and  only  two  amino  or  nitre  groups. 
This  conception  finds  expression  in  the  BO-called  cimjundion  fomndaa 
which  have  been  introduced  by  Hantzech  to  represent  these  dyes: 


HCf  \U 

CsHiCf  >M 


CaHsCf 


N:,H.NO!/ 


> 


and  NOz-Cf         >M 

X8H4:N02. 
and      N02-CaH4CC 

and        NR2CeH4Cf  >X 

X^aHi-NRa^ 


lav 
1/ 


These  formulas  assume  that  the  difTerence  in  the  form  of  union  of 
the  two  conjugated  nitro  or  amino  groups, — which  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  one  forms  part  of  a  quinoid  grouping  while  the  other  does  not, — 
involves  no  fundamental  change  in  the  constitution  of  these  groups 
which  arc  in  all  other  respects  identical.  No  special  form  of  expression 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  indicate  this  difference  or  to  differentiate  these 
groups  from  the  third  nitro  or  amino  group  which  differs  from  both  of  the 
other  two  in  that  it  does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  conjugated 
complex  and  is  not  in  direct  union  with  the  acid  or  metallic  ion. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  absorption  curves  of  the  simplest 
aminoazobenzenes  and  the  simplest  fuchsines  very  closely  resemble  each 
other. 
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This  is  not  very  surprising,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both 
of  dyes  contain  the  chromophore  grouping 


=^        ^NR2C1 


and  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  form  conjugated  quinoid  comi 
salts.    In  the  case  of  the  azo  dyes  the  acid  ion  is  assumed  to  be  a 
taneously  in  union  with  the  quinoid  amino  group  and  a  second  aini»| 
group: 

C6H4 :  NR2 

^NC6H4H(orR) 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  this  interpretation  of  dye  formatb 
is  significant  because  according  to  it  the  optical  properties  of  thmj 
important  groups  of  dyes  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  same  genenll 
causes,  viz., 

1.  The  presence  in  the  molecule  of  a  quinoid  complex  contidiiiai 
nitrogen  which  is  strongly  colored  and  which  plays  the  rdle  of  a  chromo- 
phore. 

2.  The  presence  of  a  second  group  containing  nitrogen  which  is  not 
itself  colored  but  which  when  coupled  with  a  quinoid  group  plays  the 
r61e  of  a  strong  auxochrome. 

The  well-known  fact  that  all  of  the  above  dyes  are  materially  changed 
by  the  action  of  acids  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  this  concjq)- 
tion  by  assuming  that  the  acid  enters  into  chemical  combination  with 
the  nitrogen  residue  and  thus  destroys  its  power  of  forming  an  inner 
complex  salt. 

The  fact  that  the  introduction  of  a  third  amino  or  nitro  group  into 
triphenylmethane  and  its  derivatives  produces  a  Ughtening  of  the 
color  and  not  a  deepening  as  might  be  expected,  may  be  explained  by  a 
sUght  modification  of  H.  Kauffmann's  theory.^  It  will  be  recalled  that 
halochromism  has  been  investigated  from  two  entirely  independent 
points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand  attention  has  been  concentrated  upon 
the  phenomenon  of  salt  formation  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  which  under  varying  conditions,  operate  to  produce 
salts  while,  on  the  other  hand,  attention  has  been  concentrated  upon  the 
phenomenon  of  color  and  effort  has  been  directed  to  ascertain  its  cause. 
Baeyer  and  Villiger  2  were  able  as  early  as  1902  to  define  the  character  of 
a  salt  in  terms  of  the  ease  with  which  it  tends  to  hydrolyze  and  they  even 

iBer.,  62,  1422  (1919). 
«Ber.,  36,  3019  (1902). 
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formulated  certain   general  rules  in   regard  to  salt  formation,     The 

phenomenon  of  color  does  not,  however,  conform  to  the  itame  rules 

since  it  has  been  observed  that  while  a  deepening  in  color  is  sometimes 

proportional  to  the  basicity  of  a  substance,  the  opposite  is  also  sometimes 

1^  true.     Indeed  the   investigation  of  halochromism  in  the  caae  of  the 

i(.   triphenyl  carbinols  convineed  Kauffmann  that  salt  formation  and  color 

I     represent  entirely  independent  phenomena  and  that  each  is  governed 

by  its  own  particular  laws. 

In  applying  the  conception  of  the  decentralization  of  chemical 
function  to  the  colored  salts  of  the  triphenyl  carbinols,  Kauffmann 
aasumes  that  the  cation  does  not  necessarily  have  its  seat  on  a  single 
atom  but  that  the  total  positive  charge  is  frequently  made  up  of  smaller 
,1  units  which  originate  respectively  on  different  atoms  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  molecule.  Since  all  such  fractions  of  a  given  cation  may  be 
supposed  to  represent  small  positive  charges,  they  will  mutually  repel 
each  other.  This  conception  is  embodied  in  Kauffmann's  first  principle 
governing  the  partition  of  cation  valencies,  "  cationic  valence  parts  do 
not  saturate  each  other," 

According  to  Kauffmann's  principle  of  shifting  relationships  the 
different  components  of  any  molecule  are  in  a  condition  of  constant 
fiux  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  parts  which  together 
constitute  the  total  chai^  of  the  positive  complex  do  not  represent  fixed 
and  definite  values  but  that  they  vary  incessantly, — an  increase  in  the 
positive  value  of  the  charge  at  certain  points  in  the  molecule  corre- 
sponding to  a  decrease  at  other  points.  Kauffmann  assumes,  moreover, 
that  cationic  partial  valencies  may  be  present  in  the  molecule  even  when 
the  molecule  in  question  does  not  possess  the  power  of  ionic  dissociation. 
This  follows  from  the  fact  that  inner  complex  salts  exist  in  which  cationic 
partial  valencies  are  neutralized  inside  the  molecule.  The  presence  of 
valencies  of  this  type  cannot  be  detected  by  means  of  electrolytic 
measurement  and  is  only  apparent  from  a  study  of  the  shifting  relation- 
ships within  the  molecule.  Kauffmann's  second  principle  in  regard  to 
cationic  partial  valencies  is  based  upon  the  above  considerations  and 
supposes — "those  partial  valencies  which  act  in  competition  with 
cationic  valencies  are  themselves  cationic  in  cliaracter." 

Auxochromes,  according  to  Kauffmann,  represent  groups  of  atoms 
which  possess  cationic  paitial  valencies.  This  follows  from  the  fact 
that  the  ammonium  valency  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  amino  group,  for 
example,  is  not  required  for  the  saturation  of  the  phenyl  group  and  a 
certain  fraction  of  the  total  affinity  of  the  nitrogen  atom  is,  therefore, 
available  in  the  form  of  free  positive  partial  valencies  which  may  be 
icercised  in  saturating  other  positions  within  the  molecule.     This  con- 
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ception  finds  expression  in  the  following  formulas  for  the  colored  salt 
of  tetramethyldiaminobenzhydrol  (I)  and  crystal  violet  (II). 

L^pC-H.  •  Aux.^-V^An  ^f^C-H.  •  Aux. ,^.:An 


L  _^H j  T^CjHj-Aux.^' 


ni j  ;   —  ^fl"t 

I  II 

where  the  ionic  partial  valencies  are  represented  by  means  of  dotted 
lines  while  other  fractions  of  the  total  affinity  of  any  atom  which  are  less 
than  a  so-called  unit  valence  are  represented  by  curved  lines  terminating 
in  dots.  According  to  the  latter  formula  the  fourth  valency  of  the 
methane  carbon  atom  is  represented  as  broken  up  into  a  number  of  i>art« 
which  are  distributed  among  the  three  phenyl  groups  and  the  anion. 
Since  depth  of  color  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  degree  of  decen- 
tralization of  valency  crystal  violet  (II)  might  be  expected  to  possess  a 
deeper  color  than  tetramethyldiaminobenzhydrol  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  is  not  the  case.  Kauffmann  accounts  for  this  apparent  discrepancy 
by  his  third  principle  in  regard  to  cationic  partial  valencies  according  to 
which — "  the  decentralization  of  ionic  charge  does  not  function  in  the 
production  of  color."  This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  mala- 
chite green  (III). 

III 

exhibits  greater  decentralization  of  its  cationic  valence  than  docs  the 
salt  of  tetramethyldiaminobenzhydrol,  but  less  than  the  salt  of  crystal 
violet.  Here  again  these  properties  seem  to  bear  no  relation  to  the 
optical  properties  of  these  respective  substances. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  while  a  decentralization  of  the 
cationic  charge  has  been  observed  to  correspond  to  an  increase  in  the 
basic  properties  of  the  methane  carbon  atom,  this  is  not  proportional  to 
a  deepening  in  the  color  in  the  case  of  certain  compounds.  From  this  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  methane  carbon  atom  is  not  the  seat  of 
color  in  these  substances.  Similar  relationships  exist  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  different  compounds  which  have  been  investigated  by 
Hantzsch  and  even  in  certain  instance's  whc^e  OCH3  replaces  N(CH3)2 
in  tlio  molecule.  To  explain  the  phenomenon  of  color  Kauffmann 
supiK)ses  that  the  seat  of  color  is  located  on  a  ring  carbon  atom.  This 
assumption  holds  in  the  case  of  nitro  as  well  as  in  the  cjuse  of  amino 
derivatives    of    triphenylmethane.     Salts    of    triphenyl    carbinol,    for 
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example,  contain  three  distinct  centers  of  color,  namely,  the  three  ring 
carbon  atoms  which  are  in  union  with  the  methane  carbon  atom. 

H.  Kauffmann  ^  carries  the  analysis  further  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  basic  properties  which  have  been  observed  in  the  case  of  these 
substances  are  not  actually  properties  of  the  methane  carbon  atom  but 
that  they  denote  a  general  decentralization  of  the  chemical  functions 
not  only  of  the  central  carbon  atom  but  also  of  other  atoms  in  union 
with  it.  KauflFmann  -assumes  that  the  exchange  of  aflSnity  within  the 
molecule  regulates  the  degree  of  basicity  and  simultaneously  the  color 
of  any  given  compound.  In  the  case  of  triphenyl  carbinol,  for  example, 
the  basicity  is  increased  by  the  introduction  of  auxochrome  groups  in 
favored  positions  and  is  most  marked  when  two  such  groups  occupy 
para  positions  with  reference  to  each  other.  This  relationship  may  be 
expressed  by  means  of  the  following  diagram 

Auxochr.<^=*C6H4 

CeHs    C 


C«H 


6"  5 


^ 


in  which  the  dotted  lines  that  are  supposed  to  represent  the  fourth 
valency  of  the  carbon  atonal  decrease  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  particular  auxochrome.  The  ability  of  the  methane  carbon  atom 
to  hold  a  fourth  atom  or  group  is  repi-esented  as  weakened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  substituents  in  the  place  of  hydrogen  in  the  benzene  ring,  and 
it,  therefore,  follows  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  auxochrome  groups 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  stability  of  the  union  between 
the  methane  carbon  atom  and  a  fourth  atom  or  group.  This  will  become 
apparent  in  a  tendency  to  ionization  ,2  and  trianisylmethyl  chloride,  for 
example,  will  be  found  to  possess  perfectly  definite  salt-like  properties. 
In  the  case  of  parafuchsine  the  decentralization  of  valency  on  both  the 
carbon  and  the  chlorine  atom  may  be  assmned  to  be  very  great,  as  shown 
by  the  following  diagram: 


!\ 


^C6H4.NH2'' 


The  interdependence  of  these  two  atoms  is  obvious  and  can  be  followed 
experinu»ntally  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  total  aflSnity  of  the  carbon 
atom  into  a  number  of  relatively  small  partial  valencies  has  long  been 

iRer.,  46,  3794(1913). 
«Ber.,  46,  3794(1913). 
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associated  with  the  phenomena  of  color,  while  the  same  condition  in  the 
case  of  the  chlorine  atom  has  been  associated  with  the  phenomena  of 
ionization. 

Halochromism  has  been  observed  in  widely  separated  fields  of 
organic  chemistry  but  even  the  most  divergent  groups  of  colored  com- 
pounds have  been  interpreted  and  related  by  means  of  Pfeiflfer's  theory, 
which  may  now  be  considered  in  some  detail. 

Many  colorless  or  weakly  colored  compounds  dissolve  in  mineral 
acids  to  give  solutions  which  are  intensely  colored.  Dibenzal  acetone, 
for  example,  and  other  allied  substances  behave  in  this  way.  The  color 
of  the  product  depends  in  any  given  case  upon  the  character  of  the  sub- 
stituted phenyl  group  and  of  the  acid  radical.  Thus  dibenzal  acetone 
reacts  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  give  a  product  which  is 
reddish  orange,  while  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  product  is  dark  red, 
and  with  hydrogen  iodide,  black.  In  each  case  the  color  is  destroyed 
upon  the  addition  of  water  and  dibenzal  acetone  is  precipitated.  The 
compounds  which  are  formed  in  this  way  have  been  shown  to  be  addition 
products  of  dibenzal  acetone  with  one  or  more  molecules  of  acid. 
H.  Stobbe  has  undertaken  a  series  of  very  exact  investigations  which 
tend  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid  such  addition  products 
have  the  general  formula  ketone+xHCl,  and  .that  the  value  of  x  varies 
inversely  as  the  temperature. 

Variations  of  color  due  to  substitutions  in  the  phenyl  group  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

At  .  CH=€H— CO— CH=CH  •  Ar'  • 


At 

Ar' 

Moles  HCl  at 

Color  of  Salt  at 

15** 

-75° 

15** 

C.H. 

CHaOCeH.  (1—4) 

CH60CeH4(l     2) 

C.H5 

CeHs— CH— CH 

CHiOCeH.  (1-4) 
CHiOCeH.  (1—2) 
CH30CeH4 
CeHs— CH— CH 

2 

2 

2 

1.5 

2 

4 
5 
4 
4 
4 

Red 

Violet  black 

Violet 

Reddish  violet 

Violet  black 

That  the  relation  which  exists  between  colored  compounds  of  this  typie 
is  compUcated  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  prepare 
both  a  colored  and  a  colorless  addition  product  by  the  addition  of  one 
molecule  of  dibenzal  acetone  and  one  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
that  two  products  are  also  formed  by  the  addition  of  one  molecule  of 
dibenzalacetone  and  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid.     In  general 
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two  series  of  salts  are  possible, — one  colorless,  the  other  colored.  It  has 
been  observed,  moreover,  that  these  two  series  are  quite  separate,  and 
that  the  colored  salts  cannot  be  obtained  from  their  colorless  isomers. 

A  number  of  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  structure  of 
these  substances.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  represent 
additions  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  unsaturated  carbon  linkages  since 
this  would  mean  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  conjugate  systems  present 
in  the  molecule  and  would  serve  to  weaken  the  color  by  lessening  the 
number  of  chromophores.  Baeyer  and  Villiger  ^  have  suggested  that 
colored  salts  of  this  type  might  possess  quinoidal  structure: 

OH 

^        ^)=CH— CH=C— CH=CH— C6H5 

but  an  objection  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  above  con- 
figuration is  quinoUc  and  not  quinoid  and  that  the  formula  does  not, 
therefore,  serve  to  explain  the  color  of  the  compound.^ 

Another  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  presupposes  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  carbonyl  group  in  one  of  three  ways: 

Clv/OH 
C6H5CH=CH— ^CH=€HC6H6 (I) 

o 

II 

CeH6CH=CH— C— CH=CHC6H6 (II) 

HCl 

I 
I 

O 


[— c— c 


C6H6.CH=CH— C— CH=CH.C6H6 (Ill) 

Straus  and  Caspari^  have  recently  succeeded  in  preparing  substances 
corresponding  to  the  first  formula,  and  have  shown  that  such  products 
are  entirely  colorless  and  are  not  decomposed  by  the  action  of  alkali. 
It  might  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  colored  compounds  under  con- 
sideration correspond  to  the  second  formula  and  that  they,  therefore, 
belong  to  the  general  class  of  oxoniimi  salts. 

»Ber.,  35,  1191  (1902). 

*  See  Vorl&nder  and  Mumme,  Ber.,  86,  1482  (1903). 

•Ber.,  40,  2689(1907). 
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P.  Pfeiffer  ^  has  recently  made  a  series  of  special  investigations  in 
regard  to  halochromism  among  ketones.  Since  phenomena  of  this 
type  have  been  observed  most  frequently  in  the  case  of  substances  which 
contain  carbonyl  groups,  PfeiflFer  decided  to  study  the  subject  system- 
atically and  to  this  end  prepared  a  large  nimiber  of  addition  products 
of  the  general  formula : 

SnX4-2RCOR' 

where  R  equals  phenyl,  methoxyphenyl,  cinnamyl,  or  furyl,  and  R' 
equals  H,  CH3,  OH,  OC2H6  or  NH2.  These  substances  crystallize  well 
and  may  be  readily  prepared  by  treating  SnCU  and  SnBr4  with  alde- 
hydes, ketones,  acids,  esters,  and  amides. 

In  terms  of  Werner's  theory  compounds  of  this  type  may  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  same  general  class  as  other  double  salts  of  tin. 
Since  the  coordination  number  of  tin  is  six  such  substances  may  be 
assumed  to  possess  the  formula: 


X4Sn 


\)C<2, 


These  substances  resemble  the  acid  addition  products  in  all  essentials 
and  the  latter  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  possess  a  similar  configura- 
tion. The  structure  of  compounds  formed  by  the  addition  of  acids  to 
carbonyl  narrows  itself  down  to  two  possibilities,  viz., 


H      X  HX 

or  6 


Y 


R— C-R'  R— C^— R' 

I  II 

but  since  the  former  (I)  fails  to  account  for  the  striking  similarity  in 
properties  which  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  two  types  of  molecu- 
lar compounds  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  and  metallic 
salts  respectively,  it  has  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  second  for- 
mula (II). 

The  mechanism  of  this  addition  has  been  cx})lained  by  Pfeiffer  and 
has  already  Ixjen  referred  to  in  a  previous  cha])t(*r.  In  brief  it  iissumes 
that  the  molecule  of  acid  or  salt  adds  to  the  free  affinity  on  the  oxygen 

»  Annalcn  dcr  Chcmio,  370,  99  (1909);  376.  285  (1910);  383,  92  (1911);  404, 
1  (1914);  412,253(1916);  also  compare  F.  Straus  mul  11.  Blankenhorn,  Annalcn 
der  Chcmie,  416,  232  (1918). 
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atom  and  that  this  union,  which  is  at  first  very  unstable,  changes  to 
one  of  greater  stability,  thus  engaging  a  greater  fraction  of  the  total 
affinity  of  the  oxygen.  The  change  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
heat  and  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  free  affinity  of  the  adjacent 
carbon  atom,  the  latter  gradually  approaching  a  trivalent  condition  as 
more  and  more  of  its  bound  chemical  energy  is  released  by  the  carbonyl 
oxygen  atom.  Since  this  condition  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which 
has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  triphenylmethyl  its  existence  is  to  be 
associated  with  the  appearance  of  color.  Pfeiffer  ^  originally  expressed 
these  conceptions  by  means  of  the  following  symbols: 


O—MX, 


Rv  +MXn     R\  R 

>C=0 >  >C>=O....MXn    -> 

R'/  11  R'/  I  R' 

but  he  has  recently  modified  the  formula  for  the  product  to 

R. 

\C=0...3IX„ 
R'/i 

The  arrow  serves  to  indicate  the  presence  of  free  affinity  on  the  carbon 
atom  and,  therefore,  accounts  for  its  increased  chemical  reactivity. 

According  to  Pfeiffer  other  chromophore  groups  such  as  C=N,  C=C, 
N=0,  etc;.,  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  carbonyl  and  may, 
therefore,  be  responsible  for  the  phenomenon  of  halochromism.  In  all 
cases  the  appearance  of  color  in  a  substance  can  be  referred  to  the 
presence  of  an  unsaturated  atom  in  its  molecule  and  in  this  way  the 
relationship  which  exists  between  color  and  chemical  constitution  is 
brought  into  harmony  with  modem  physical  conceptions  in  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  addition  products  which  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  SnCU  and  HCl  upon  ketones  are  in  some  cases  colorless 
while  in  other  cases  the  color  varies  from  yellow  to  orange-red,  to 
bordeau-red,  to  black,  as  for  example, 

rCfiH 


(  >C=0 I  SnCU 

VCeHs^  ^ 

Colorless 

/C6H5CH=OH\  X 

(    ,,  H  y^^ ) " 


1  Anualen  der  Chemic,  383,  93  (1911). 
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rCeHfi  •  CH=CH^ 


>C=0..._)  SnCU 

C6H5CH=CH/  1 2 

Reddish  orange 


(CeHs  •  CH==CH  •  CH=OHv  \ 


fCeHs  •  CH==CH  •  CH=OH> 

SnCU 
CeHs^  /  2 

Reddish  orange 


/CeHs  •  CH==CH  •  CH=CH  v  \ 

(  >C=0 )  SnCU 

VCeHs  •  CH=CH  •  CH=CH/  1 2 

Black 

Such  diflFerences  in  color  may  be  readily  explained  in  terms  of  Pfeiflfer's 
theory  since  the  above  formulas  indicate  that  depth  of  color  bears  a 
direct  relation  to  the  number  of  ethylene  groups  which  are  present  in 
the  molecule  of  any  given  ketone.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ethylene 
groups  in  addition  to  being  unsaturated  themselves  may  act  to  increase 
the  unsaturation  of  the  carbonyl  carbon  atom.  Indeed  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  ethylene  groups  in  a  given  molecule  may  r</lease  so  much  of 
the  bound  chemical  energy  of  this  atom  as  to  cause  it  to  approximate 
the  trivalent  condition. 

A  marked  difference  has  been  observed  in  the  halochromic  properties 
of  aldehydes  and  ketones  as  compared  with  acids,  esters,  and  acid 
amides,  the  former  giving  much  more  deeply  colored  addition  products 
with  SnCU  than  the  latter.  This,  too,  may  be  readily  explained  in 
terms  of  PfeifTer's  theory  if  the  general  formulas  for  these  five  classes 
of  substances  are  compared: 

R— C=0  R— C=0 

and  J 

I 


H 


Jl_C=0         R— C=0  R— C=0 

I  I  and  I 

OH  OR'  NH2 

II 

If  X  is  used  to  represent  R',  H,  OH,  OR',  and  NH2  it  is  obvious  that 
the  unsaturated  character  of  the  carbonyl  group  will  depend  upon  two 
factors,  namely  R  and  X,  and  that  if  R  remains  constant,  it  will  vary 
solely  according  to  the  nature  of  X.  If  now  X  is  represented  by  such 
unsaturated  groups  as  OH,  OR',  NH2,  NR2,  etc.,  it  follows  that  the 
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effect  will  be  to  decrease  the  unsaturation  of  the  carbonyl  group.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  by  means  of  the  following  formulas: 

OH  OR'  NH2 

R— C=0. MX«    R—C=O..MXn        and        R— 6=0.„JVIX„ 

why  the  addition  products  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  SnCU, 
HCl,  etc.,  upon  acids,  esters,  and  acid  amides  should  be  colorless  or  only 
slightly  colored.  These  formulas  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  which 
are  used  to  represent  the  atomic  relationships  in  the  corresponding 
addition  products  formed  by  aldehydes  and  ketones: 

H  R' 

R-C=O..^MX„        R—C=O...MXn 

I  i 

and  which  serve  to  explain  the  relatively  deep  color  of  such  compounds. 
These  speculations  lead  to  other  interesting  conclusions  which 
may  be  noted  at  this  point.  If  the  colored  addition  products  which  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  metallic  halides  upon  unsaturated  ketones 
actually  possess  the  formula 


JVIX. 


they  should  by  virtue  of  their  free  affinity  be  capable  of  entering  into 
chemical  combination  with  other  molecules  such  as  water,  alcohol,  etc., 
to  give  tertiary  compounds  of  the  general  formula 


>C=0 
R'/  I 


..JVIX. 
OH2 

These  deductions  have  been  verified  experimentally  by  Pfeiflfer  *  who 
has  succeeded  in  preparing  substances  of  this  type  and  who  has  found 
that,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they  are  actually  lighter  in  color  and  cor- 
respondingly more  saturated  than  the  parent  substances. 

Pfeiffer  has  carried  his  analysis  still  further  and  attempts  to  explain 
the  catalytic  action  of  hydrogen  ions  in  the  saponification  of  esters  on 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  888,  119  (1911). 
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the  assumption  that  tertiary  molecules  of  the  above  t3rpe  form  as 
intermediate  products  during  the  progress  of  the  reaction.  He  supposes 
that  the  primary  action  consists  in  addition  of  the  hydrogen  ion  in  a 
coordinate  position  to  the  oxygen  atom  of  the  carbonyl  group.  This  is 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  free  affinity  of  the  adjacent  carbon 
atom  and  is  followed  by  the  addition  of  a  molecule  of  water  and  the 
formation  of  a  tertiary  compound.  The  latter  then  decomposes  with 
the  separation  of  one  molecule  of  alcohol  and  the  formation  of  the  free 
acid  * 

0C2H6         0C2H5 


R— 0=0    -^    R— ("^=0 H- 


i 


OC2H5 


R— C=^ 


=0— H-   -^        R— C=0 H-    ->    R— C=0 

OH2  OH  OH 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  PfeifTer's  theory  offers  a  satis- 
factory explanation  for  the  phenomenon  of  halochromism  which  has 
been  observed  in  connection  with  the  action  of  sulphuric,  nitric  and 
perchloric  acid  upon  triphenyl  carbinol  and  with  the  action  of  metallic 
halides  upon  triphenylchlormethane.  As  in  the  preceding  cases  color 
is  supposed  to  be  due  primarily  to  the  presence  of  free  affinity  upon  the 
methane  carbon  atom  and  not  to  the  quinoid  configuration  of  a  benzene 
ring. 

The  application  of  this  theory  to  the  interpretation  of  the  phenom- 
enon of  color  in  the  case  of  the  quinhydrones  is  of  especial  interest  and 
may  be  considered  briefly  at  this  point.  This  important  group  of 
organic  compounds  represents  products  which  are  obtained  by  the 
direct  addition  of  quinones  to  phenols  and  amines,  and  the  question  of 
their  constitution  has  been  a  perplexing  one  for  many  years.  The  best 
known  example  of  a  substance  of  this  type  is  quinhydrone.  This  sub- 
stance is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  quinone  and  hj^droquinone  and 
has  the  formula  C6H4O2  •  C6H4(OH)2.  It  is  dark  green  in  color  although 
quinone  is  yellow  and  hydroquinone  is  colorless.  Substances  of  this 
class  may  in  general  be  described  by  saying  that  they  are  much  more 
deeply  colored  than  their  components  and  that  they  dissociate  into  these 
components  with  great  ease.  These  characteristics  had  not  been 
accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  way  by  any  of  the  earlier  theories  which 
were  advanced  to  explain  their  constitution.  For  example,  it  was  at 
first  supposed  that  addition  took  place  as  a  result  of  the  mutual  satura- 
tion of  carbonyl  and  ethylene  double  bonds  located  on  the  quinone  and 
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hydroquinone  molecules  respectively  and  that  the  substance  therefore 
possessed  either  one  of  two  possible  configurations,  i.e., 

O 

..'^ 

or 
JH  H 


k 


H 


Ov/)Hi 


H 
H 


H 


-! O/^OH 


H 


\ 


H2 


W2 


o 


H2 

H 


Both  formulas  suppose  that  the  addition  of  the  two  molecules  is 
effected  by  a  saturation  of  two  principal  valencies  and  therefore  neither 
affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  color  of  the  substance  nor  for 
the  ease  with  which  it  dissociates  into  its  components.^  To  overcome 
this  objection  it  was  then  assumed  that  the  addition  of  the  two  com- 
ponents takes  place  as  the  result  of  the  mutual  saturation  of  partial 
valencies  on  the  two  molecules  and  that  quinhydrones  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  tjT^ical  examples  of  molecular  compounds.  This  conclu- 
sion seemed  at  the  time  to  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  and  was  in  general  harmony  with  the  experimental  data 
obtained  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  Urban,^  Willstatter  and 
Piccard,^  Kurt  H.  Meyer,®  Schlenk^  and  others.  The  question  has 
recently  received  further  elucidation,  but  before  these  latest  develop- 
ments can  be  considered  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  researches  of 
WiUstatter  and  his  students  in  some  detail.® 

In  1879  C.  Wurster  ®  discovered  two  dyes,  one  of  which  was  red 
and  the  other  was  blue,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  formulas 
C8Hi2N2Br  and  CioHi5N2Br.  Later  A.  Bemthsen  ^®  discovered  that  the 
red  dye  resembled  quinone  in  some  of  its  properties  and  he,  therefore, 
^ave  it  the  quinoid  formula 

/N(CH3)2C1 

»  L.  Jackson,  Ber.,  28,  1614  (1895). 

'  Th.  Posner,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  836,  85  (1904). 

*  Compare  Ber.,  48,  3603  (1910);  44,  1503  (1911). 

*  Monatsh.  Chemie,  28,  299  (1907). 
» Ber,  41,  1458(1908). 

•Ber,  48,  157  (1910). 
'Annalen  der  Chemie,  868,  271  (1909). 

•Ber.,   87,    1494,  3761,   4605  (1904);   88,    1232,  2244,  2348   (1905);   89,  3474, 
3482,  3765  (1906)';  40,  140i6,  1432,  2665  (1907);  41,  1458  (1908). 
»Ber.,  12,  1803,  1807,  2071  (1879);  also  19,  3195,  3217  (1886). 
10  Annalen  der  Chemie,  280,  162  (1885);  261,  11,  49,  82  (1889). 
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which  was  later  slightly  modified  by  Nietzki  ^  to 

HN=C;6H4=N(CH3)2C1 

In  either  case  the  red  compound  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
general  class  of  quinonium  salts. 

Following  this  Willstatter  and  his  students  undertook  a  systematic 
investigation  of  quinoids.  They  succeeded  in  preparing  the  simplest 
quinone-imides  and  discovered  that  these  are  not  intensely  colored  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  theoretical  considerations,  but  are  on  the  con- 
trary either  colorless  or  yellow.  For  example  0=C6H4^NH  and 
NH=C6H4=NH  are  colorless,  0=C6H4=NCH3  is  slightly  yellow  in 
solid  form  and  bright  yellow  in  solution,  and  CH3N=C6H4=NCH3  is 
colorless  in  solid  form  and  bright  yellow  in  solution.  When  these  sub- 
stances were  compared  with  the  red  compound  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Wurster  and  which  was  supposedly  so  closely  related  to  them 
in  structure,  it  was  discovered  that  the  difference  was  so  great,  both  as 
to  shade  and  intensity  of  color,  as  to  preclude  the  possibiUty  of  a  similar 
constitution.  A  doubt  as  to  whether  the  red  salt  was  a  true  quinone- 
imide  had  been  voiced  by  Willstatter  and  Pf annenstiel  ^  as  early  as 
1905,  but  it  was  not  until  three  years  later  that  Willstatter  and  Piccard  ' 
actually  discovered  that  Wurster's  salt  was  not  a  true  quinoneimide 
(holoquinoid)  but  a  semi-quinoneimide  (meriquinoid).  They  then 
succeeded  in  preparing  the  holoquinoid  of  p-aminodimethylaniline  and 
foimd  that  it  was  entirely  colorless  but  that  on  partial  reduction  it 
readily  passed  into  the  red  meriquinoid.  The  latter  could  also  be  pre- 
pared by  the  combination  of  one  molecule  of  leuco-base  (p-aminodi- 
methyl  aniline)  with  one  molecule  of  holoquinoid. 

These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Wiu^ter's  salt  represents 
a  transition  or  intermediate  product  between  quinones  and  hydro- 
quinones,  or,  in  other  words,  belongs  to  the  class  of  quinhydrones. 
This  discovery  helps  to  substantiate  an  opinion  previously  expressed 
by  Kehrmann  in  regard  to  colorless  and  colored  di-imides,  namely, 
"  many  of  the  deeply  colored  substances  of  quinoid  character  which 
are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  simple  amines  and  which  on  reduction 
revert  to  them  again,  are  in  fact  quinhydrones."  In  order  to  account 
for  the  two  most  important  characteristics  of  these  substances,  viz., 
their  color  and  the  ease  with  which  they  dissociate,  Willstatter  and 
Piccard  assume  that  quinhydrones  are  formed  as  the  result  of  the 

»  "Organische  Farbestx)ffe,"  5th  Ed.,  190fi  d.  199. 
»  Ber,  38,  22^14  (1905). 
•Ber.,  41,  1462(1908). 
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mutual  saturation  of  the  partial  valencies  of  their  components  as  rep- 
resented by  the  following  scheme: 


J         HO 

Quinhydrone. 


N— H2 1 


BrHaN 

A 


Br(CH3)2N N(CH3)2 

Wurster's  red  salt. 
II 


Since  then  Piccard  has  succeeded  in  preparing  the  simplest  dye  of  this 
type,  namely: 

NH2Br  NH2 


NH2Br  NH2 


An  objection  to  this  interpretation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Wurster's  salt  differs  markedly  from  the  quinhydrones  in  that  it  is  a 
much  more  stable  compound.  Although  it  dissociates  in  acid  solu- 
tion, it  dissolves  in  water  without  any  appreciable  decomposition  into 
its  components  while  quinhydrones,  on  the  other  hand,  break  down 
very  readily  on  solution.  This  important  difference  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the 
molecules  of  two  types  of  meriquinoids  (I  and  II).  The  red  salt,  being 
the  more  stable  in  its  properties,  may  be  assumed  to  possess  the  more 
saturated  molecule,  and  this  difference  in  degree  may  be  visualized  as 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  diflference  in  the  degree  of  saturation 
represented  respectively  by  the  following  two  formulas  for  benzene  i^ 


CH 

iic/>OH 


HCU 


CH 


CH 


and 


1  Compare  Annalen  der  Chemie,  881,  351  (1011). 

*  Ber.,  41,  1458  (1908);  see  also  Kehrmann,  Ber.,  41,  2340  (1908). 
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Just  how  the  saturation  of  free  affinity  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the 
substances  under  consideration  remains  a  question,  although  there  is  at 
the  present  time  much  speculation  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
meriquinoids.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  two  components  exist  in  a 
condition  of  djoiamic  equilibrium  with  reference  to  each  other  and  that 
the  pronounced  color  of  this  type  of  compound  as  compared  with  the 
very  slight  coloration  of  its  components  (quinones  and  imines  respect- 
ively) may  thus  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  isorropesiSy  or,  in  other 
words,  a  make-and-break  in  the  linkage  of  residual  valencies.  While 
this  term  has  usually  been  applied  to  an  tn<ra-molecular  condition  it  may 
be  extended  to  include  an  fn^er-molecular  condition  such  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  recurrent  making  and  breaking  of  linkages  between  diflPer- 
ent  molecules.  In  either  case  vibrational  disturbances  are  produced. 
These  are  supposed  to  occasion  molecular  oscillations  which  in  terms  of 
Hartley's  theory  cause  the  phenomenon  of  color.  Since  the  stability 
of  certain  solutions  of  meriquinonium  salts  as  compared  with  solutions 
of  quinhydrones  is  explained  as  due  to  a  relatively  greater  degree  of 
saturation,  it  follows  that  the  color  of  these  substances  must  be  assimied 
to  be  due  to  isorropesis  of  the  tn/ra-molecular  rather  than  of  the  inter- 
molecular  type,  for  the  latter  conception  is  obviou^Jy  possible  only  on 
the  assumption  of  a  relatively  loose  imion  between  the  eompK^nent 
molecules. 

Interpretations  of  this  kind  may  be  applied  not  only  to  Wurster's 
red  salt  but  also  to  fuchsine,  which  closely  resembles  it  in  the  color 
of  its  aqueous  and  acid  solutions  and  in  the  color  of  its  compounds.  In 
general,  it  may  be  assumed  that  substances  of  this  type  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  one  molecule  of  a  weakly  colored  anmionium  salt  with  one 
or  two  molecules  of  amines  and  that  they  are  usually  meriquinoid  in 
structure.^  H.  Kauffmann  ^  explains  the  phenomenon  in  tenns  of  his 
particular  conceptions  by  assuming  that  the  dotted  lines,  which  are  used 
in  the  above  fonnulas  to  express  partial  valencies,  indicate  a  breaking  up 
("  Zersplitterung  ")  of  affinity.  As  has  been  noted  such  a  condition  of 
split  affinity  is  supposed  by  Kauffmann  to  account  for  the  phenomenon 
of  color.^ 

The  investigations  of  Kurt  H.  Meyer*  in  the  field  of  the  so-called 
phenoquinones  aided  materially  in  the  further  elucidation  of  this  prob- 
lem. Phenoquinones  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  phenols  to  quinone 
and  resemble  the  quinhydrones  in  their  general  properties.     In  the 

»  Ber,  41,  1458  (1908);  also  Kchrmann,  Ber.,  41,  2340  (1908). 

2"Die  Valenzlehre,"  p.  510. 

3  Compare  Werner,  Ber.,  42,  4324  (1909). 

*  Ber.,  41,  2568  (1908);  42,  1149  (1909);  43,  157  (1910). 
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course  of  their  investigation  Meyer  made  the  important  discovery 
that  quinones  possess  the  power  to  combine  with  other  substances,  such 
as  acids  and  metallic  halides,  with  which  they  form  salt-like  addition 
products.  The  latter  are  relatively  deeper  in  color  than  the  corre- 
sponding quinones  and  readily  dissociate  into  their  components.  In 
short  quinones  in  common  with  other  ketones  exhibit  the  phenomenon 
of  halochromism.  In  the  case  of  benzoquinone,  for  example,  metallic 
addition  products  of  this  type  may  be  represented  as  possessing,  in 
terms  of  Pfeiffer's  theory  the  formulas: 


0=C 


C 


and 


CH=CH 

>C=O...JMeX, 
H=CHi 


/CH=CH 


XJVle_...0=C<  >0==0. 

iN:H=CHi 


MeX. 


The  application  of  this  discovery  to  the  problem  of  the  constitution 
of  quinhydrones  was  developed  by  Pfeiffer  following  the  discussion  of 
certain  objections  which  had  been  raised  to  the  Willstatter-Piccard 
formulas: 

0       HOCoHs  O         HO 


and 


HOCoHs 

Phenoquinone 


HO 

Quinhydrone. 


The  question  arose  as  to  the  particular  atoms  in  the  molecule  which 
served  to  unite  the  two  components.  While  there  was  little  doubt  that 
oxygen  represented  the  seat  of  the  partial  valencies  in  the  quinone 
molecule,  the  seat  of  the  corresponding  valency  in  phenol  was  uncertain. 
In  order  to  decide  the  question  as  between  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the 
hydroxyl  group,  Keiflfer  attempted  to  prepare  addition  products  by  the 
action  of  phenyl  ethers  upon  quinone.  His  experiments  proved  suc- 
cessful and  in  the  case  of  C6H4(0CH3)2,  for  example,  he  obtained  a 
deeply  colored  readily  dissociable  product  which  resembled  quinhydrone 
in  all  essentials.  This  seemed  to  settle  the  question  in  favor  of  the 
oxygen  atom  but  it  was  opened  again  almost  immediately  by  the  dis- 
covery by  Haakh  ^  and  Pfeiflfer  ^  that  similar  addition  products  could  be 

iBer.,  42,  4595(1909). 

'  Annalen  der  Chemie,  404,  5  (1914). 
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prepared  by  the  action  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons  upon  quinones. 
Stilbene,  fluorene,  naphthalene  and  anthracene  when  melted  with 
quinone  and  chloranil  give  deep  colorations,  although  as  yet  it  has  been 
impossible  to  isolate  these  products.  A  red  crystalline  substance  was, 
however,  separated  as  a  product  of  the  addition  of  durene  to  chloranil 
and  a  sin^ilar  substance  was  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  reaction  between 
durene  and  bromanil.  These  substances  have  been  purified  and  ana- 
lyzed and  correspond  respectively  to  the  formulas: 

C6Cl402-2C6H2(CH3)4    and    C6Br402 -20(^2 (CH3)4 

They  are  therefore  in  all  respects  directly  analogous  to  the  pheno- 
quinones. 

It  follows  from  this  discovery  that  the  seat  of  the  free  affinity  on  the 
phenol  molecule  is  neither  the  hydrogen  nor  the  oxygen  of  the  hydroxyl 
group  and  the  discussion,  therefore,  shifts  to  a  decision  between  the 
hydrogen  and  the  carbon  of  the  benzene  ring.  Since  hexamethj^- 
benzene  combines  with  chloranil  to  give  a  reddish  brown  addition 
product  having  the  formula 

C6CI4O2  •  C6(CH3)6 

and  since  chloranil  dissolves  in  dimethylbutadiene, 

H2C==C C=CH2 

I     I 

CH3    CH3 

to  give  an  orange  colored  solution,  it  may  be  assumed  that  unsaturated 
carbon  atoms  represent  the  seat  of  the  free  affinity. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  according  to  the  conceptions  of 
Werner's  theory,  the  formation  of  quinhydrones  takes  place  as  a  result 
of  the  saturation  of  partial  valencies  present  on  the  oxygen  of  the 
carbonyl  group  in  the  quinone  molecule,  by  other  valencies  which  are 
present  on  the  unsaturated  carbon  atoms  of  the  benzoid  molecule. 
The  two  classes  of  addition  products  which  may  be  obtained  in  any  case 
are  represented  by  means  of  the  following  formulas: 


O CeHe 

A 


N 


0 C6H4(0H)2 

A 


6 


/ 

I 

0 


0 CcH 

A 


Y 

0    CcHo 
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O....C6H60H 


O....C6H6NH2 

A 


CoHsOH 


O .C6H5NH2 


The  fact  that  the  quinone  oxygen  atom  appears  to  be  coordinately 
univalent  is  not  surprising  but  the  fact  that  the  benzene  ring  behaves  in 
the  same  way  is  rather  remarkable.' 

That  the  phenomena  may  be  included  under  the  general  head  of 
halochromism  is  obvious  from  a  comparison  of  the  type  formulas 


C=0 HX 


R' 


>C=0 MX, 

R'/ 


Ketonic  combinations  with  acids 
and  metallic  salts 


R 

R' 


^=0..  ...CgHb         \c=0 Cells  OH 

R'/ 


> 


^=O......C6H5NH2 


Quinhydrones 

The  applications  of  the  theory  of  halochromism  have  been  by  no 
means  exhausted  as  a  result  of  the  present  discussion  of  addition  reac- 
tions which  involve  the  carbonyl  group.  Corresponding  colored  addi- 
tion products  may  be  obtained  if  nitro  groups  are  substituted  for 
carbonyl  as  for  example, 

R2O=0__A     and      RN02_.A 

i  i 

where  A  is  used  to  represent  any  adding  molecule.  It  even  seems  as  if 
halochromism  were  a  property  which  is  possessed  in  common  by  all 
unsaturated  groups,  since  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  ketimines, 


R 
R 


,>- 


NH 


triaryl  halides,  azo-compounds,  tetraaryl-hydrazines,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
react  with  acids  and  metallic  halides  to  give  highly  colored  and  readily 
dissociable  addition  products.     In  every  case  the  deepening  in  color 

» See  P.  Pfeiffer  and  T.  Bottler,  Ber.,  51, 1828  (1918)  for  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments  along  these  lines. 
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may,  in  terms  of  Keiflfer's  theory,  be  assumed  to  be  due  to  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  free  aflSnity  of  some  one  atom  which  is  present  in 
the  molecule.  The  mechanism  of  the  process  is  alwa3rs  described 
in  the  same  simple  way  by  supposing  that  the  saturation  of  a  partial 
valency  in  one  part  of  the  molecule  leads  to  a  lack  of  balance  in  the 
energy  relationships  in  some  other  part  of  the  molecule  and  that  this 
frequently  takes  the  form  of  a  high  degree  of  unsaturation  at  some  one 
given  point.  This  theory,  together  with  the  corollary  that  increase  in 
the  free  affinity  of  an  atom  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  its  power 
to  act  as  a  chromophore,  offers  a  satisfactory  general  explanation  for 
the  phenomenon  of  halochromism.  It  should  again  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  amount  of  free  aflSnity  which  the  arrow  represents  in  these 
formulas 

R .  NO2 HX      R .  NO2  -  .MX„       R .  NO2 CeHe      RNO2--C6H5  •  OH 

i  i  i  i 

RNO2...-C6H5NH2 

i 
varies  not  only  with  the  character  of  A  but  also  with  the  nature  of  the 
substituents  (OH,  OCH3,  NH2,  CH=CH,  etc.),  which  are  present  in  R 
and  that  such  variations  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  changes 
in  color.^ 

The  application  of  Keiflfer's  theory  to  the  case  of  derivatives  of 
triphenyl  carbinol  must  now  be  considered.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  while  the  relationships  are  much  more  complicated  in  the  case  of 
these  substances  than  in  the  case  of  any  which  have  yet  been  considered, 
it  seems  probable  that  in  some  cases  at  least  color  is  due  to  a  quinoid 
configuration  of  the  molecule.  Baeyer  found,  for  example,  as  the  result 
of  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  a  large  number  of  derivatives  of  tri- 
phenyl carbinol,  that  all  oxy-  and  amino-derivatives  resemble  the  parent 
substance  in  being  entirely  colorless.  Since  the  appearance  of  color 
in  these  compounds  is  associated  in  every  case  with  the  elimination  of 
one  molecule  of  water,  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is 
one  which  supposes  that  this  process  involves  a  change  from  the  benzoid 
to  the  quinoid  state : 

(CoH4NH2)2C.OH    (C6H4NH2)2C  +    H2O 


NHilKl  NIIHCI 

•Annalcn  der  Chcmie,  412,  253  (1916). 
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The  various  types  of  dyes  which  belong  to  this  group  have  there- 
fore been  formulated  in  the  following  way: 

> 


H5C0 

HO  •  H4C6\ 

HOH4C0 


-<z>-° 


Fuchsone 


> 


>° 


Aurine 


H2NH5C0 


HsC(K  /■- 

X 


N_ 


NH 


HOH4C0 

Benxaurine 
H5C0V 

)>c=< 

HsCV 

Fuchsoneimidc 

H2NH5CGV 


N_ 


NH 


H2NH5C6 


>=<0=NH 


Aminofuchsoneimide 


DiaminofuchBoncimide 


Of  these  substances  the  fuchsoneimides  stand  somewhat  apart  from  the 
others  in  that  they  possess  a  slightly  different  brown  to  orange  color 
and  when  treated  with  acids  they  form  addition  products  which  possess 
every  variety  of  color.  Since  in  this  case  a  weakly  colored  ketone- 
imide  passes  into  a  highly  colored  molecular  compound  on  the  addition 
of  acids,  the  phenomenon  represents  a  clear  case  of  halochromism  and 
may  be  formulated  as  follows: 


H2NC6H4 


C0H5/ 


V= 


> 


NH_HX 


Thus  even  in  the  triphenylmethane  scries  certain  types  of  colored  com- 
pounds must  obviously  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  Pfeiffer's  theory. 

The  fuchsones  and  oxyfuchsones  also  form  intensely  colored  addi- 
tion products  with  acids  and  metallic  salts  but  these  differ  from  those 
which  have  just  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  fuchsoneimides  in 
that  they  are  about  the  same  shade  as  the  parent  substance  or  even 
lighter  as  is  illustrated,  for  example,  in  the  salts  of  benzaurine  and  aurine. 
From  this  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  fuchsones  and  oxy-fuchsones 
must  differ  in  constitution  from  the  ordinary  types  of  unsaturated 
oxyketones. 

The  relation  which  exists  between  the  absorption  spectrum  of  a 
substance  and  the  chemical  constitution  of  its  molecule  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  a  preceding  chapter  where  it  was  pointed  out 
that  all  changes  in  the  atomic  relationships  within  the  molecule  are 
accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  in  absorption.     Such  changes,  in 
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the  greatest  possible  variety  from  the  finest  to  relatively  the  crudest, 
have  been  followed  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  phenomenon  of 
salt  formation  in  the  case  of  organic  acids,  and  as  a  result  many  of  the 
laws  which  govern  these  particular  relationships  have  been  discovered.^ 
The  graphic  representation  of  changes  in  the  absorption  of  a  substance 
by  means  of  absorption  curves  has  led  in  the  first  place  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  all  such  changes  imder  two  heads: 

I.  Those  in  which  the  number  and  relative  position  of  the  absorption 
bands  remain  unchanged  and  where  the  general  character  of  the  absorp- 
tion spectrum  of  the  substance  is  unaltered.  Under  these  circum- 
stances changes  in  constitution  are  accompanied  either  by  a  shifting 
of  the  absorption  band  of  the  substance  in  the  direction  of  longer  or 
shorter  wave  lengths,  or  by  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  absorption. 

II.  Those  in  which  the  whole  character  of  the  absorption  spectrum 
of  the  substance  is  fundamentally  changed.  For  example,  salt  forma- 
tion in  the  case  of  benzoic  acid,  its  homologues  and  its  substitution 
products  is  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  pronounced  shifting  of  the 
absorption  curves  of  these  substances  in  the  direction  of  the  shorter 
wave  lengths  and  is  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  decrease  in  the 
intensity.  In  the  case  of  phenol  and  its  homologues,  polyphenols, 
hydroxystilbenes,  hydrooxyquinolines,  etc.,  the  effect  of  salt  formation 

CeHsOH    ->    CeHsONa 

is  much  more  pronounced  than  in  the  preceding  case  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  shifting  of  the  absorption  curve  in  the  opposite  direction, 
i.e.,  in  the  direction  of  the  longer  wave  lengths.^ 

Both  types  of  neutralization  are  alike  in  that  they  are  accomj>anied 
by  only  minor  changes  in  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  substance  and 
therefore,  quite  obviously  fall  within  the  category  defined  by  Class  I. 
In  interpreting  the  change  in  constitution  which  is  suffered  by  the 
molecule  in  the  transformation  of  CeHsOH  -^  CeHgONa,  for  example, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  the  oxygen  atom  maintains  relatively  the 
same  general  relation  to  the  adjacent  carbon  atom  before  and  after  the 
change.  In  other  words  the  amount  of  affinity  with  which  this  partic- 
ular atom  is  bound  to  the  carbon  of  the  ring  may  vary  considerably 
without  fundamentally  affecting  the  absorption  of  the  substance — that 
is  to  say  so  long  as  this  variation  does  not  transcend  the  limits  of  what 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  bonzoid  condition  of  the  molecule.  As 
soon  as  this  limit  is  passed,  however,  and  the  molecule  as  a  whole 

^  J.  Lifschitz,  "  Die  Andoningen  dcr  Lichtabsorption  bei  der  Salzbildung  organ- 
ischer  Saiiren,"  Stuttgart,  1914. 

2  Compare  H.  Ley,  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  94,  405  (1920). 
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undergoes  a  rearrangement  from  the  benzoid  to  the  quinoid  condition, 
the  absorption  spectrum  suffers  an  abrupt,  and  fundamental  change. 
Such  changes  fall  in  the  category  of  Class  II  and  have  frequently  been 
observed  during  the  process  of  salt  formation. 

In  all  of  the  instances  which  have  been  cited  changes  in  constitution, 
together  with  the  accompanying  changes  in  absorption,  may  be  assimied 
to  be  due  to  differences  in  either  the  character  or  the  distribution  of 
the  principal  valencies  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  another  type  of  change  which  results  from  the  interaction  of 
partial  valencies  and  which  must  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

In  the  case  of  nitro-compounds  and  other  atomic  complexes  which 
are  capable  of  undergoing  intramolecular  rearrangements,  the  change 
in  color  involved  in  salt  formation  becomes  much  more  complicated. 
Thus,  for  example,  according  to  Ley  and  Kissel  ^  nitroform  CH(N02)3 
gives  a  mercury  salt  HgC(N02)3  which  is  colorless  in  solid  form  and 
which  dissolves  in  ether  and  other  indifferent  solvents  to  give  colorless 
solutions.  On  the  other  hand,  this  substance  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
in  water  to  give  yellow  solutions.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  that  it  exists  in  two  modifications,  namely, 

0 
/NO2  II         /NO2 

hg— Cf-N02         and         hgO— N=C< 

\N02  ^N02 

Pseudosalt,  colorless,  undissociated  True  salt,  yellow  dissociated 

In  the  case  of  the  nitroparaffines  the  relations  are  even  more  com- 
plicated. The  mononitroparaffines  are  colorless  and  give  colorless 
salts: 

H    O 

I 

The  dinitroparafiines  are  also  colorless  but  give  yellow  salts: 

NO2  O 


R.C— NONa 
II 

A  comparison  of  the  simplest  formulas  for  these  two  classes  of  sub- 
stances, as  represented  by  I  and  II,  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
appearance  of  color  in  the  second  case  is  due  merely  to  the  substitution 

1  Ber.,  82,  1367  (1899);  88,  973  (1905). 
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of  a  second  nitro  group.  If  this  is  true  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
substitution  of  other  negative  groups,  such  as  cyanogen,  etc.,  would  have 
the  same  effect,  but  the  sodium  salt  of  phenylcyan-nitromethane 

CN     O 

I  II 

CeHfiC— NONa 

is  actually  colorless.  From  this  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  second 
nitro  group  plays  a  specific  part  in  salt  formation,  and  the  theory  has 
been  advanced  that  its  residual  affinities  are  engaged  in  saturating  resid- 
ual affinities  already  present  on  the  — NO-ONa  group: 


K./\ 


^NOONa 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  definite  decision  in  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  these  substances  Hantzsch  imdertook  a  systematic  investigation  of 
the  changes  brought  about  by  salt  formation  in  the  absorption  8p>ectra 
of  a  large  number  of  organic  compounds  as,  for  example,  nitro-,  nitroso-, 
azo-,  pyridine,  quinoUne,  acridine .  and  other  bodies.  The  investiga- 
tion proved  to  be  one  of  considerable  importance  and  led  to  a  number 
of  very  interesting  discoveries  which  may  now  be  reviewed  in  some 
detail. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  formation  of  colored  salts  the  color  is 
conditioned  either  by  the  acid  or  by  the  metal  or  by  both  and  Hantzsch, 
therefore,  made  a  preliminary  study  of  the  action  of  colorless  metals 
such  as  Li,  Na,  K,  Rb,  Cs,  Be,  Mg,  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  Zn,  Cd,  Pb,  Ag,  and  Tl 
upon  colorless  acids.  His  results  demonstrated  that  under  normal 
conditions  and  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  colorless  acids  combine 
with  these  metals  to  give  colorless  salts  and  that  in  cases  where  the 
acid  has  a  definite  color  it  reacts  with  these  metals  to  give  salts  which 
possess  the  same  color.^  For  example  antibenziloxime  is  colorless  and 
so  are  its  salts  with  the  above  metals.     Isatinoximc, 

C=NOH 

is  yellow  as  arc  likewise  its  salts  and  (\sters.     In  such  cases  the  organic 
acid  is  referred  to  as  a  nionochroniic  acid. 

1  Ber.,  42,  967  (1909). 
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There  are,  however,  a  great  many  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 

For  example  violuric  acid, 

NH— CO 

Co/  ^C=NOH 

NH— CO 

which  is  itself  colorless  forms  not  only  coloiless  salts  with  these  metals 

but  also  yellow,  red,  blue,  green  and  violet  salts  in  great  abundance 

and  variety.     Such  an  acid  is  referred  to  as  a  polychromic  acid  because 

it  is  capable  of  forming  salts  which  are  characterized  by  many  different 

colors.     Since  these  salts  are  believed  by  Hantzsch  to  be  isomeric,  the 

phenomenon  is  known  as  chromoisomerism.     Other  organic  compounds 

have  been  observed  to  possess  this  property  as,  for  example,  mono- 

and  di-methyl  violuric  acids,  diphenyl  violuric  acid,  p-bromphenyloxi- 

mino-oxazolone,^ 

C6H4Br 

N     C=NOH 

I        I 
O — CO 

as  well  as  certain  derivatives  of  nitrophenol,  azophenol,  pyridine, 
quinoline  and  acridine.^  The  salts  of  the  latter  will  be  referred  to 
again  later.  At  present  it  need  only  be  added  that  even  substances 
which  are  similar  to  ethyl  acetoacetatc  in  structure  have  been  observed 
to  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  chromoisomerism.^ 

A  few  illustrations  will  suffice  to  bring  this  matter  clearly  before  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  freshly  precipitated  silver  salt  of  violuric 
acid,  for  example,  is  white  but  if  left  in  contact  with  its  solution,  it 
first  changes  to  an  amorphous  green  and  then  to  a  crystalline  black- 
brown  compound.  If  the  freshly  precipitated  colorless  salt  is  filtered 
and  dried,  it  changes  to  a  dirty  rose  color,  and  this  change  is  not  due  to 
the  action  of  light.  The  potassium,  rubidium  and  caesium  salts  occur 
in  blue  and  red  modifications.  If  the  blue  salt  is  crystallized  from  hot 
water  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue  salts  separates,  while  if  it  is  Subjected 
to  the  action  of  steam  it  is  completely  transformed  into  the  red.  The 
latter  are  stable  in  perfectly  dry  condition,  but  in  the  presence  of  moist 
air  revert  to  the  blue.  The  stability  of  the  different  colored  salts  varies 
greatly.     It  is  probable  that  each  salt  of  a  definite  color  has  its  own 

iBer.,  42,  969(1909). 
«Ber.,  44,  1783,3290(1911). 
•Ber.,  48,  785(1915). 
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definite  sphere  of  existence  outside  of  which  it  is  metastable  or  labfle. 
In  dry  condition  and  solid  form  the  tendency  to  isomerization  is  very 
slight,  but  even  traces  of  solvent  seem  to  act  catalytically  in  bringing 
about  rearrangements.  It  frequently  happens  that  under  a  given  set 
of  conditions  one  and  only  one  modification  of  a  given  salt  will  be 
formed.  This  may  isomerize  spontaneously  into  another  modificar 
tion  having  a  different  color,  but  more  frequently  subsequent  change 
can  be  traced  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  some  catalyst 
or  to  changes  in  temperature  or  the  nature  of  the  solvent. 

Chromotropism  is  a  term  used  by  Hantzsch  in  referring  to  varia- 
tions of  color  in  one  and  the  same  salt,  and  should  be  distinguished  from 
variochromism  which  is  used  to  express  the  existence  of  a  given  salt 
in  different  colored  modifications.  Silver  and  potassium  salts  frequently 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  variochromism,  illustrations  of  which 
have  already  been  noted  in  the  case  of  violuric  acid.  For  example, 
Hantzsch  has  discovered  an  oximido-ketone  which  forms  colorless, 
yellow,  red,  and  blue  primary  salts,  each  of  which  represents  a  distinct 
and  separate  modification.  These  substances  by  secondary  reaction, 
were  also  observed  to  give  different  colored  mixed  salts. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
chromoisomerism.  It  has  been  supposed  for  example  that  differences 
in  color  could  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  benzoid-quinoid  isomerism. 
The  colorless  salts  and  ethers  of  nitrophenol  were  thus  assumed  to 
have  the  formula, 

O2N-/'        '^— OCH3 

while  the  corresponding  colored  derivatives  were  given  one  or  the  other 
of  the  following  quinoid  formulas: 

0  O 

O 


N— OM     0=<  >=N— OCH3    C6H4/1 


NO2M 

This  explanation  was  soon  abandoned  since  it  does  not  account  for  the 
multiplicity  of  different  colored  salts  which  can  be  obtained  from  a 
given  acid.  Those  salts  seem,  moreover,  to  bear  a  closer  chemical  rela- 
tion to  each  other  than  that  indicated  by  the  above  formulas  since 
they  react  in  all  cases  to  give  identical  products.  That  they  exhibit 
slight  difTerencos  in  chemical  properties  is,  however,  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  the  deeper  colored  salts  react  in  general  much  more  readily 
than  their  lighter  colored  isomers. 
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It  was  then  supposed  that  the  different  colored  salts  of  a  given 
acid  might  be  polymorphic  modifications  ^  of  one  and  the  same  chemical 
individual.  The  main  objection  to  such  an  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  individual  salts  having  characteristic  colors  frequently 
dissolve  in  organic  solvents  to  form  stable  solutions  and  that  in  so  doing 
they  impart  their  particular  colors  to  their  solutions.  Molecular  weight 
determinations  have,  moreover,  served  to  demonstrate  that  in  all 
cases  these  salts  are  present  in  such  solutions  in  mono-molecular  con- 
dition and  that  therefore  any  explanation  of  color  which  is  based  upon 
polymorphism  is  untenable. 

Stereoisomerism  has  been  employed  by  Lif schitz  ^  to  explain  the 
chromoisomerism  of  the  red  and  green  salts  and  esters  of  p-nitro- 
benzyl  cyanide  to  which  he  gives  the  formulas: 


=<^        ^>=C       and       (>=N=/'"'''^^ 


OR  H  OR  CN 

I 
0=N= 

CN  .  H 

but  this  explanation  is  capable  of  only  a  limited  application  and  there- 
fore contributes  very  little  toward  the  solution  of  the  general  problem 
of  chromoisomerism. 

The  suggestion  has  also  been  made  that  the  color  of  different  salts 
may  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  solvent  since  according  to  Ley  it  may 
be  assumed  that  changes  in  the  degree  of  solution  occur  during  the 
process  of  salt  formation.  For  example,  the  complex  which  is  formed 
by  the  imion  of  the  solute  with  one  or  more  molecules  of  the  solvent  may 
alter  its  composition  during  the  process  of  neutralization  and  this  change 
in  composition  may  be  accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  in 
color.  Such  an  explanation  presupposes  a  change  in  the  equilibrium 
relations  in  the  solution  as  represented  by 

A + nLm    ^    (A  •  nLm) 

A  •  nLm    ^     (A-nLm)+pLm 

where  A  represents  the  dissolved  substances  and  Lm,  the  solvent. 
Experimental  evidence  does  not,  however,  support  this  explanation 
since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  solvent  frequently  plays 
no  part  in  the  process.  In  fact  it  is  generally  conceded  that  even  under 
the  most  favored  conditions  association  between  the  solvent  and  the 

'Ber.,  43,  84(1910). 
«Ber.,  48,  1730(1915). 
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solute  plays  a  very  minor  part  in  color  changes.    The  eflfect  of  electro- 
lytic  dissociation  also  appears  to  be  negligible. 

In  order  to  reach  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  sub- 
stances of  this  type  A.  Hantzsch  ^  imdertook  a  systematic  investi- 
gation of  the  optical  properties  of  the  polychromic  alkali  salts  of  oxi- 
mido  ketones  dissolved  in  indifferent  solvents.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  All  polychromic  salt  solutions  contain  monomolecular  salts  (i.e., 
isomers  and  not  polymers). 

II.  The  color  of  the  solution  changes  from  yellow  -*  orftnge  -^ 
red  — >  violet  — *  blue  depending  upon  the  positive  character  of  the 
metal — as  indicated  by  the  series  Li,  Na,  K,  Rb,  Cs,  NR4 — and  also 
upon  the  character  of  the  solvent — as  indicated  by  the  series  phenol, 
chloroform,  acetic  ester,  acetone,  and  finally  pyridine. 

III.  The  absorption  curves  of  the  weakly  colored  (yellow)  salt 
solutions  indicate  that  they  are  very  closely  related  to  solutions  of  the 
free  oximido-ketones  (or  their  acyl  and  alkyl  derivatives).  These 
solutions  all  show  general  absorption  in  the  region  of  the  ultraviolet 
and  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  blue  solutions  of  the  more  deeply 
colored  salts.  The  latter  show  strong  selective  absorption  and  resemble 
the  blue  solutions  of  the  aUphatic  nitroso  compounds  very  closely. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  contain  nitroso-enolic  salts. 

IV.  All  other  colored  solutions  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate 
between  these  two  extremes  since  the  change  in  color  from  blue  — ♦ 
violet  — *  red  — ►  orange  — ►  yellow  corresponds  to  a  similar  change  in 
the  absorption  curves  of  these  solutions.  Thus  the  nitroso-band 
becomes  gradually  smaller  and  is  shifted  more  and  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ultraviolet  until  finally  in  certain  yellow  solutions  it  com- 
pletely disappears.  It  should  l>e  noted  that  these  solutions  differ  from 
solutions  of  the  free  oximido-ketones  and  their  alkyl  and  acyl  deriva- 
tives in  that  they  show  a  ver^*^  pronounced  absorption  band  in  the  ultra- 
violet, while  the  latter  show  either  no  absorption  or  very  weak  absorp- 
tion in  this  region  of  the  sjx^ctrum. 

V.  The  intermediate  colors  orange,  red,  and  violet  which  correspond 
to  intermediate  absorption  curves  may  thus  actually  be  regarded  as 
mixed  colors,  but  it  must  be  remenilx>red  that  in  such  cases  a  mixture 
of  blue  and  yellow  produces  red  and  not  green.  There  are  relatively 
few  colorless  alkali  salts  of  the  true  oximido-ketones  and  where  these 
do  exist  in  solid  form  they  fail  to  give  colorless  solutions,  being  iso- 
mer! zed  more  or  loss  into  salts  of  the  nitroso-enolic  type. 

The  theoretical  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  this  investi- 

iBer.,  43,  82  (1910). 
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gation  seem  to  Hantzsch  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  changes  in 
color  are  to  be  attributed  in  all  cases  to  changes  in  constitution.  These 
may  be  due  either  to  rearrangements  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule 
or  to  rearrangements  in  the  distribution  of  aflSnity,^  in  which  case  the 
general  relations  between  the  atoms  remain  the  same.  Phenomena 
which  involve  changes  in  the  distribution  of  affinity  without  accom- 
panying changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule 
are  referred  to  as  aliodeamismj^  and  is  illustrated  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing formulas: 

^^N-CHaX    ^        ^N-CHsX      ^^^N-CHsX 

The  strongest  argimient  in  support  of  such  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  under  consideration  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  poly- 
chromism  has  never  been  observed  in  the  ca^  of  the  simplest  oximino 
salts  of  the  type  C=N  •  OM  and  thus  seems  to  be  conditioned  by  the 
presence  of  both  an  oxime  and  a  ketone  group. 

— C=0 

— C=N-OM 

Such  compounds  resemble  the  mono-  and  di-nitrophenols  in  the  fact 
that  they  readily  tend  to  undergo  intramolecular  rearrangements.  In 
the  case  of  the  oximido-ketones  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  general  all 
varieties  of  colored  salts  may  be  represented  by  the  composite  formula: 


— C— O 

— C— N— 0 


M 


Such  a  composite  formula  may  be  resolved  into  individual  formulas 
by  simply  indicating  the  particular  distribution  of  affinity  in  any  given 
case,  as  for  example, 

yOM 

— C— OM  — <>-— O  — C— O 

— i— NO  — C==N  -C— N— OM 

I  II  III 

The  theory  that  polychromism  is  due  to  differences  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  affinity  within  the  molecule  is  supported  at  least  in  certain 

»Ber.,  44,  1803(1911). 
>Ber.,  44,  1803(1911). 
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cases  by  the  fact  that  the  salts  in  question  are  chemically  identical 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  explain  their  relationship  on  the  basis 
of  the  usual  types  of  structural  and  stereo-isomerism.  DifTerences  erf 
this  character  may  be  regarded  in  their  broader  aspects  as  manifesta- 
tions of  vatency-isomerism,  to  which  brief  consideration  must  now 
be  given. 

The  theory  of  valency-isomerism  represents  an  outgrowth  of 
Werner's  theory  of  partial  valencies  and  was  originally  advanced  to 
explain  the  mechanism  of  certain  addition  reactions.  It  has  been 
noted  that  a  number  of  intensely  colored  substances  are  formed  as  the 
result  of  the  addition  of  colorless  to  weakly  colored  molecules  as,  for 
example,  by  the  addition  of  amines  to  quinones  and  of  aromatic  bases 
or  hydrocarbons  to  polynitro  bodies.  Since  in  all  of  these  cases  the 
reactions  must  be  considered  as  simple  additions,  Werner  ^  susp>ected 
that  they  were  brought  about  by  the  union  of  residual  or  partial  val- 
encies. Following  Hantzsch's  investigation  of  the  nitroquinone 
ethers^  and  polynitrobenzenes ^  and  his  appUcation  of  the  conception 
of  residual  affinities  to  explain  the  constitution  of  these  bodies,  Werner 
devoted  himself  to  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  problem.*  His  con- 
clusions may  be  sunmied  up  by  saying  that  he  came  to  the  belirf 
that  in  general  color  phenomena  of  this  particular  type  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  saturation  of  residual  valencies.  One  such  valency  may 
with  some  certainty  be  allocated  to  the  nitro  groups.^  The  position 
of  the  other  is  not  certain,  but  since  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  of  the 
methane  series  do  not  form  colored  addition  products  with  nitro- 
compounds, it  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  free  affinity  on  the  unsatu- 
rated carbon  of  the  adding  molecule  forms  a  second  important 
factor  in  the  reaction. 

In  the  special  case  of  colored  salts  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  particular  role  which  the  metal  plays  in  the  production  of  color. 
This  naturally  presupposes  a  study  of  the  conceptions  which  Werner 
has  developed  in  regard  to  the  partial  valencies  of  the  metals,^  and  also 
of  the  applications  of  these  views  made  by  Ley '^  and  Tschugaeff. 
On  the  basis  of  such  considerations,  Hantzsch  was  at  first  inclined  to 
beUeve  that  residual  valencies  of  the  metal  were,  involved  in   the  pro- 

1  Ber.,  42,  4324  (1909). 
*Ber.,  40,  1570(1907). 
»Ber.,  41,  1212(1908). 

*Ber.,  42,  4324  (1909);  also  Werner's  *'Neuere  Anschauungen  auf  dem  Gebiete 
der  anorganischen  Chemie,"  p.  241. 
6Ber.,  42,  4327  (1909). 
•Ber.,  42,  4327(1909). 
^  *'Farbe  und  Konstitution  bei  organischen  Verbindungen." 
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ductton  of  color  and  tliut  theinfore  tlie  isomeric  chromo-salta 
the  formulas 


Y\ 


/\f 


but  later  he  completely  abandoned  this  view. 

Such  a  conception  is  open,  to  the  objection  that  it  presupposes  a 
much  greater  change  in  color  on  ionization  than  actually  is  observed. 
Moreover  it  also  presupposes  the  presence  of  residual  valencies  upon 
the  alkyl  groups  in  the  case  of  the  colored  ethers  of  the  oximidokctones, 
and  this  according  to  Plantzsch  is  likewise  not  in  accord  with  the  facts. 
To  avoid  such  difficulties  Ilautzsch  substituted  the  following  formulas 
for  I  and  II  respectively 


N 


N 


..u 


The  latter,  while  still  open  to  objection,  seem  to  explain  the  relation- 
ship better  than  any  formulas  at  present  available.  Saha  of  other 
colors  than  yellow  or  blue  may  be  regarded  as  mixtures,  equal  iiarls 
of  yellow  and  blue  producing  red,  etc.,  etc' 

The  chromoinomeriara  of  nitro-compounds  may  now  be  considered 
aomewhat  more  closely,^    The  phenomenon  occurs  in  connection  with 

I'tbe  metallic  derivatives  of  a  groat  variety  of  different  compounds. 

■  For  example,  phenyldinitro-methane,  which  is  itself  pale  yellow  in  color, 
in  some  cases  forms  salts  of  the  same  color  while  in  other  cases  it  forms 
salts  which  are  either  deep  yellow  or  red.  A  detailed  optical  investi- 
gation of  the  phenomena  seems  to  indicate  that  combinations  which 
contain  the  group  NOa  are  present  in  solutions  of  free  nJtro-coniiwunds. 

'  Lifschiti,  Ber.,  46,  3233  (1913). 
■Ber,  40,  1523(1907), 
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Weakly  colored  salts  on  the  other  hand  may  be  assumed  to  contain  the 
conibmation 


MONO 

This  aHows  the  possibility  of  stereoisomerism  in  certain  instances  as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  metallic  derivatives  of  phenyldinitro- 
methane 

CeHs— C— NO2 

MONO 

The  yellow  and  red  salts  may,  because  of  their  deeper  color,  be  assumed 
to  possess  the  partial  valency  formulas: 

C0H5— C NO2  CeHs— C— NO2 

I  I  and  II         ; 

0=N— OM  0=N--OM 

Ethyl  nitrolic  acid  has  lxH*n  verj'  carefully  investigated  by  Hantzsch 
and  0.  Gmul  ^  and  hcis  l)een  observed  to  give  two  isomeric  potassium 
salts,  one  rod  and  one  colorless.  Of  these  the  fonner  is  unstable  and 
readily  rearranges  to  give  the  latter  at  a  temperature  of  from  45®  to 
50°.  This  reaction  is  not  reversible.  A  spectroscopic  investigation 
of  these  substances,  as  represented  bclow,^ 


^-jM 


Oscillation  frequency 
3000  STjOO  4000 


4600 


Curve  of  othylnitrolir  arid. 

Curvi*  of  thr  pntuHsitim  anlt  of  othylnitrolir  arid 
Cui  vr  lit  ihi'  piitasAiuin  iHiU  of  iao-^-tliylnitrolir  acid 


Fn  inothyl 

alroliol 


'  Uvr.,  31.  2Sr.:j  (1S9S);  42,  SS9  (liKK)). 

-  l)r<s4Tt:iti(>ii  (if  (I.  Kaiiasirski,  Ii<Mpzi^,  11K)S. 
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reveals  the  very  interesting  fact  that  of  these  three  substances  the 
reti  salt  alone  possesses  selective  absorption.  While  the  colorless  salt 
and  the  free  acid  may  be  readily  distinguished  one  from  the  other, 
both  are  characterized  by  continuous  absorption  spectra.  In  this  case 
chromoisomerism  may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
formulas: 

N 
CH3C=N\  H3C— C^^O 

>0        and  B 

-0/  0=N^ 


KON- 


/K 


These  formulas  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  facta  of  experiment 
in  BO  far  as  it  has  lM>en  demonstrated  by  Lifschitz  that  the  conductivity 
of  the  colorless  salt  is  15  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  red  salt,  and 
such  a  difference  can  lie  accounted  for  moat  re^ily  by  supposing  that 
the  postassium  atom  is  bound  by  means  of  a  partial  valency  in  one 
case  and  not  in  tlie  other. 

Nitrophenols  have  also  been  observed  to  exhibit  the  phenomenon 
of  chromoisomerism,'  an<!  the  following  types  of  salts,  all  of  which  may 
be  formed  by  one  and  the  same  metal,  have  been  isolated; 

1.  Colorless  (leuco)  salts. 

2.  Colored  (chromo)  salts. 

(a)  Yellow. 
(h)  Red. 

Additional  facta  which  seem  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these 
and  similar  questions  as  to  constitution  have  recently  been  discovered 
by  Hantzsch  who  has  observed  that  relatively  simple  molecules  which 
arc  similar  to  ethyl  acetoacetate  in  structure  as,  for  example, 

R-CO-CHa-COOR'    and     R-COCHaCOR' 


ll 


i  the  power  of  combining  with  colorless  metab  to  give  different 
colored  salts.  Since  the  phenomenon  is  never  met  with  in  connection 
with  compounds  such  as 

RCO-CHa-COR 

'  Ber,  SB,  1071!,  1084  (1906);  42.  2119  (1909):  48,  3049,  3366  {1910);  U.  1771 
(1911);  U.  H5  11912):  ulso  LifschiU,  "Anderung^n  drr  Li(.-htubgorptioii  Itei  der 
Balitwatiiiimuiii;,"  pp.  02,  73. 
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in  which  the  two  residues  are  identical,  it  would  seem  to  be  conditioned 
by  the  unsymmetrical  structure  of  the  molecule  and  may  therefore  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  formulas 

R .  C=CH— C— Ri  R— C— CH=C  •  Ri 

I  I  and  II  I 

OM         O  O  OM 

Here  again  partial  valencies  may  be  supposed  to  function  in  a  manner 
which  involves  ring  formation,^  viz., 

Ri  •  C=CH — C — R  Ri '  C — CH==C  •  R 

I  II  and  jl  I 

OM         O  O         MO 

Isomerism  of  this  type  has  not  been  observed  in  connection  with  ethyl 
acetoacetate  itself  but  very  interesting  discoveries  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  case  of  an  ester  of  succinyl  succinic  acid.  The  structure 
of  this  substance  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate  and  aiiguments 
have  been  advanced  for  and  against  the  following  fonnulas 

ROCO  •  CH— CH2— CO  ROCO  •  C— CH2— COH 

CO— CH2— CHCOOR  HOC— CH2— C  •  COOK 

Eeto-form  Enol-form 

Hantzsch  is  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  chemical  and  optical  relation- 
ships of  the  substance  are  correctly  expressed  by  means  of  the  end 
formula,  since  the  substance  readily  adds  bromine  to  give  a  tetrabromide 
and  since  its  absorption  spectrum  is  radically  different  from  that  of 
{xihnethylsuccinylsuccinic  ester 

CH3 


ROCOC— CO— CH2 


H2C— CO— CCOOR 

H3 


i, 


1  Ber.,  43,  3052  (1910);  46,  85  (1912);  48,  785,  800,  1407  (1915);  also  Gibbs  and 
Brill,  Chem.  Centmlbl,  1916,  II,  392;  Philippine  Jour.  Sci.,  lOA,  61  (1915): 
Liehcrmann,  Annalon  dcr  Chomie,  404,  272  (1914);  H.  KaufTraann,  Ber.,  48,  1269 
(1915);    II.  Paiily,  Her.,  48,  934,  2010  (1915);  Hantzsch,  Ber.,  48,  1332  (1915). 
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The  stability  of  the  enol  modification  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 

absorption  curve  of  the  substance  is  ahnost  the  same  in  all  solvents. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  but  one  modification  is  present  in 

solution  instead  of  equilibrium  mixtures  of  the  two  forms  such  as  are 

observed,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  ethyl  acetoacetate.    According 

to  Hantzsch  this  remarkable  stability  of  the  enoWorm  may  be  accounted 

for  by  supposing  that  the  free  aflSnity  of  the  carbonyl  oxygen  atom  is 

saturated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  ring  formation, 

viz., 

0     CHzCOR 

H     C     C     9 

O     C     C     H 

ROC     CH2O 

The  chromoisomerism  of  the  yellow  and  red  salts  which  are  derived 
from  this  acid  is  interpreted  by  means  of  the  following  formulas: 

0      CH2O  CH2        yOR 

M    C     C     M  X)     C^    \0M 


O^      /C     Cv       JJ  Ma       x,C     C 

R(X  CH2        X)R  R(K  CH2  ^ 

Succinylsuccinic    ester    oxidizes    to    give    dioxyterephthalic    ester 

C6H2(OH)2(COOR)2 

which  exists  in  two  isomeric  modifications.  Of  these  one  is  colorless 
and  labile  and  has  an  absorption  spectrum  which  is  practically  identical 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  dimethyl  ether 

C6H2(OCH3)2(COOR)2 

so  that  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  to  possess  a  benzoid  configur- 
ation, i.e., 

ROv 

C  0 


F 


O 


\y\/\/ 

\)R 
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The  second  modification,  on  the  other  hand,  is  yellow  in  color,  staUe, 
and  shows  a  quite  different  absorption.  It  may  be  assumed  to  posseag 
one  or  the  other  of  the  following  quinoid  structures: 


ROv 

C  0 


H 


6 


Y 


\ 


OR 


Mono-quinoid 


and 


ROv 
C 


0 


/\/\/\ 


Di-quinoid 


Of  these  formulas  the  first  seems  best  fitted  to  the  facts  since  the  diagonal 
linkage  which  is  represented  as  present  in  the  second,  has  not  as  yet 
been  shown  to  occur  under  similar  conditions.  Both  the  colorless 
and  the  yellow  modifications  react  to  give  salts  which  are  resi>ectivel}' 
yellow  and  red  and  for  which  corresponding  configurations  may  be 
assumed. 

Chromoisomerism  in  the  pyridine,  quinoline,  and  acridine  series 
has  already  been  referred  to  and  the  statement  was  then  made  that 
the  phenomena  are  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described  in  the  case 
of  the  oximido-ketones.  Here  again  molecular  structure  and  stereo- 
isomerism alone  seem  to  afford  no  adequate  explanation  for  the  rela- 
tionships which  have  been  observed  to  exist  among  the  different  colored 
isomers  and  these  must  therefore  be  interpreted  as  due  to  differences 
in  the  distribution  of  valencies  within  the  unsaturated  chromophore.^ 
Since  the  relationships  are  somewhat  complicated  the  subject  must  be 
considered  in  some  detail. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  certain  pyridine,  quino- 
hne  and  acridine  salts,  CsHsN-HX  and  C10H7NHX,  etc., — exist 
in  different  colored  modifications.^  This  is  conspicuously  true  of  the 
alkyl  iodides,  as  for  example  C5H5NCH3I,  C10H7NCH3I,  etc.  In 
the  pyridine  series  these  substances  are  either  colorless  or  yellow,  in 
the  quinoline  series  almost  colorless  or  dark  yellow  to  deep  orange, 
while  in  the  acridine  series  the  variations  in  color  are  still  more  marked. 

»Ber.,  44,  1783,  1801-1803  (1911). 

2Claus  and  Decker,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  39,  305  (1889);  Decker,  Ber.,  37, 
2939  (1904);  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  79,  342  (1909). 
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Hantzseh  ^  has,  for  example,  recently  discovered  poly  chromic  salts 
of  N-phenyl-  and  N-mcthyl-phenylacridinium  halides, 

•C6H4\       /Br 
CeHsCf ^N< 

\C6H4/     \CH3 

with  colorless  anions  which  can  be  obtained  in  almost  every  variety 
of  color. 

In  the  case  of  these  substances  polychromism  is  exhibited  both  by 
the  solid  salts  and  their  solutions  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
very  thorough  optical  investigation  by  Hantzseh  and  Schuler.^  Their 
results  seem  to  indicate  "  that  all  acridinium  salts,  whether  in  solid 
form  or  in  solution,  consist  of  equilibrium  mixtures  of  three  simple 
types,  namely  yellow,  green  and  red, — although  at  times  certain  con- 
ditions may  favor  the  independent  existence  of  one  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  two." 

Hantzseh  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  isomerism  of  these  different 
ammonium  salts  is  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  four  atoms 
or  groups  in  union  with  nitrogen  is  less  securely  bound  than  the  other 
three.  If  this  conception  is  expressed  in  terms  of  Werner's  theory, 
according  to  which  salts  of  this  type  may  be  formulated  as 

H3N_H— CI 

it  follows  that  the  labile  atom  or  group  is  the  one  in  union  with  the 
acid  radical. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  according  to  Werner's  theory  two  isomeric 
modifications  are  theoretically  possible  in  the  case  of  all  quaternary 
ammonium  salts  in  which  one  of  the  four  residues  is  different  from  the 
other  three,  viz. 

RRRN„Ri— X     and     RRRiN^R— X 

In  cases  where  either  the  radical  R  or  Ri  is  capable  of  tautomeric  rear- 
rangement, as,  for  example,  benzoid  ^  quinoid,  the  number  of  isomeric 
modifications  will  obviously  be  increased. 

Following  a  line  of  argument  which  is  based  more  or  less  upon 
probabilities,  Hantzseh  has  formulated  these  relationships  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:^ 

»Ber.,  42,  68(1909). 
«Ber.,  44,  1799(1911). 
»Ber.,  44,  1805(1911). 
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Benzoid,  Colorless, 
Optically  Normal 


Quinoid,  Yellow, 
OpticaUy  Abnormal 


Pyridonium  salt, 
CftHiNHX 


•^        y    V     ~"y>^ ll-^A 


X— ( 


N— H 


Only  stable  solution  of  the 
iodide 


Alkylp3rridonium  salt, 
CsHsNCHsX 


Quinoline  and 
Isoqliinolinc  salts 


Stable  form 


C^T^N HX 


■X 


X— ; 


N— CH, 


Only  stable  as  iodide  in 
chloroform  solution 

X~C.H,ze::N— H 


All  other  colored  modifications  must  be  regarded  as  mixed  satts. 
From  the  ease  with  which  the  two  groups  of  salts  isomerize  Hantzsch 
deduced  certain  rules  according  to  which  a  particular  salt  may  be  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  class  :^  "  the  so-called  ben^Hd 
salts  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  stable  pyridine  ring  which 
like  the  true  benzene  ring  possesses  very  little  free  aflBinity.  The  absorp- 
tion spectra  resemble  that  of  pyridine.  The  so-called  quinoid  salts, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  an  unstable 
acridine  ring  and  possess  a  relatively  great  amount  of  free  affinity. 
They  do  not,  however,  resemble  acridine  in  their  absorption,  being  much 
more  deeply  colored  and  showing  a  much  stronger  selective  abaorp- 
tion.^' 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  all  such  attempts  to  explain  these  phe- 
nomena are  more  or  less  premature,  since  the  whole  question  is  in  a 
state  of  flux  at  the  present  time  and  ideas  as  to  the  best  mode  of  repre- 
senting these  relationships  have  not  yet  become  settled.^  KaufTmann's 
particular  interpretation  is  given  in  the  "  Valenzlchre,"  p.  512. 

Still  another  type  of  isomerism  has  been  described  by  Hantzsch 
imder  the  title  of  hofnochromisomerism?  While  chromisomers  have 
the  same  chemical  properties  but  differ  optically  as  to  their  color  and 
absorption,  homochromisomers  are  almost  identical  in  all  of  these 
respects  and  also  possess  the  same  molecular  extinctions  and  refractions. 
Such  modifications  can  be  distinguished  only  by  differences  in  their 
melting  points,  solubilities,  etc.     Since  in  solution  they  show  the  same 

»  Ber.,  44,  1783.  1809  (1911);  49,  1865,  2169  (1916). 

2  Compare  Kohrmann,  Ber.,  49, 1338  (1916);  60, 24  (1917);  also  60, 1204  (1917). 

»  Ber.,  43,  1651  (1910). 
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molecular  weight  and  are  recovered  unchanged,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  isomeric  and  not  polymeric  forms. 

Examples  of  homochromisomerism  are  to  be  found  in  the  stereoiso- 
meric  quinonoximes,  nitranilines  and  possibly  also  among  the  colored 
salts  of  the  dinitro-compounds.    Methylphenyl  picramide, 


affords  perhaps  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  phenomenon.  This 
substance  is  formed  by  the  action  of  methylaniline  upon  picryl  chloride 
and  appears  as  either  a  low  melting  (a)  or  a  high  melting  (j8)  modifi- 
cation, depending  upon  whether  benzene  or  alcohol  respectively  is  used 
as  the  diluent  in  the  reaction.  The  a  form  melts  at  108°  and  crystal- 
lizes from  methyl  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  bisul- 
phide and  pyridine  in  the  form  of  dark  red  prisms.  The  /9  modifica- 
tion possesses  the  same  color,  melts  at  128  to  129**,  and  crystallizes 
unchanged  frpm  benzene,  pyridine  and  carbon  bisulphide.  Both  forms 
are  monomolecular.  The  a  modification  is  readily  transformed  into 
the  jS  without  suffering  any  change  in  weight,  upon  heating  at  100** 
and  also  upon  recrystallization  from  benzene.  The  high-melting  isomer, 
on  the  other  hand,  rearranges  to  give  the  a  form  without  change  in 
weight  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  also  upon  recrystallization  from 
acetone  ^  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  and  carbon  tetrachloride. 

Both  isomers  give  the  same  ultraviolet  absorption  spectra.  Their 
molecular  extinctions  are  identical  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error  and  their  molecular  refractions  show  only  slight  differences. 
Biilmann,^  who  has  verified  the  majority  of  Hantzsch's  experimental 
results,  discovered  the  additional  fact  that  when  melted  each  of  these 
substances  can  be  made  to  isomerize  into  the  other  upon  seeding. 
This  observation  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  they  represent  poly- 
meric modifications  and  not  a  new  kind  of  isomerism.  Hantzsch,^ 
however,  continues  of  the  opinion  that  such  is  not  the  case.  No  satis- 
factory explanation  of  homochromisomerism  has  as  yet  been  found. 

The  number  of  isomers  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  case  of 

iBer,  44,  835(1911). 

>  Ber.,  44,  834;  Ber.,  48,  1651;  Ber.,  44,  3153  (1911);  abo  Hantzsch,  Her.,  44, 
2001  (1911). 

*  Ber.,  44,  2007  (1911). 
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this  and  other  classes  of  substances,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  structural  or  stereo-formulas.  This  becomes  even 
more  apparent  if  the  following  facts  are  considered.  H.  Stobbe  *  has 
discovered  that  771-nitrobenzaldesoxylbenzoin 

NO2  •  CcH4  •  CH=C(C6H6)  •  COCeHfi 

exists  in  three  isomeric  forms  all  of  which  are  yellow  in  color  and  moDO- 
molecular  in  composition.  If  these  isomers  are  represented  respect- 
ively hy  Af  B  and  C  it  may  be  said  that  A  has  the  lowest  melting-point 
and  that  its  properties  are  essentially  different  from  B  and  C.  Thus 
although  it  gives  the  same  chemical  derivatives  as  B  and  C,  it  reacts 
much  more  readily  and  the  absorption  spectra  of  its  solutions  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  B  and  C,  In  short  all  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  the  substance  indicate  that  it  is  a  chemical  isomer  of  B 
and  that  the  relationship  is  in  all  probability  correctly  represented  by 
means  of  the  following  formulas: 

NO2  •  C6H4  •  CH  NO2C6H4  •  CH 

II  and  Jl 

CeHfi  •  C .  COCeHs  CeHsCO  •  CCeHg 

A  B  and  C 

• 

The  difference  between  B  and  C  is  much  less  pronounced  and  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  either  that  the  two  substances  are  closely 
related  chemical  isomers  or  that  they  are  dimorphic.  In  the  former 
case  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  differences  are  due  to  difTerences  in 
the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  affinity  of  tlicir  respective  atoms  and  that 
the  relationship  is  such  that  a  given  molecule  can  pass  from  one  condi- 
tion to  the  other  upon  solution,  melting,  seeding,  etc.  In  the  second 
case  the  atomic  relationship  within  the  two  molecules  A  and  B  may 
be  supposed  to  be  identical  and  the  observed  differences  in  the  proi> 
erties  of  the  two  substances  must  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of 
differences  in  the  arrangements  of  the  molecules,  accompanied  by  dif- 
ferences in  crystalline  form. 

In  order  to  decide  this  question  in  one  way  or  the  other  it  is  ob\'iously 
necessary  to  know  whether  the  two  different  crystalline  individuals 
lose  their  identity  when  dissolved,  or  melted,  or  when  in  the  gaseous 
state,  for  if  their  solutions  possess  the  same  absorptions,  refractions, 
viscosity,  etc.,  the  substances  in  question  must  of  necessity  be  physically 
and  chemically  identical.  Experiment  shows  that  while  both  B  and  C 
dissolve  to  give  solutions  which  ultimately  become  identical  in  all  respects, 
such  solutions  nevertheless  exliibit  perfectly  definite  although  slight 
1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  374,  260  (1910);    Ber.,  44,  1481  (1911). 
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difforenccs  if  examined  immediately  after  solution  of  the  substance 
has  taken  place.  Stobbe,  therefore,  concludes  that  B  and  C  actually 
represent  different  chemical  individuals  but  that  upon  solution  or  melt- 
ing they  pass  instantly  into  equilibrium  mixtures.  Many  similar  phe- 
nomena have  been  observed.  For  example,  Pfeiffer  describes  yellow 
and  orange-colored  modifications  of  this  class  of  compounds  which 
are  stable  at  low  and  high  temperatures  respectively.  The  yellow 
form  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  to  give  a  yellow  solution,  which  if  heated 
above  100°  gradually  changes  to  an  orange  color  and  on  cooling  pre- 
cipitates the  isomeric  orange  colored  modification.  Both  forms  dis- 
solve in  any  given  solvent  to  give  solutions  which  are  identical  but  the 
color  varies  in  the  case  of  different  solvents.  For  example,  benzene 
sohitions  are  almost  colorless,  while  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  solutions 
have  a  somewhat  deeper  color  and  trichloracetic  acid  solutions,  a  very 
deep  color.  In  general,  the  variation  is  from  straw  color  to  yellow  to 
orange. 

The  property  of  forming  yellow  or  orange  solutions  depending  upon 
the  temperature  must  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  which  is  common 
to  all  unsaturated  aromatic  compounds  but  which  may  be  intensified 
by  the  bathochromic  effect  of  substituents  such  as  the  methoxy  groups. 
The  nitro-methox>'stilbenes,  for  example,  resemble  the  unsaturated 
ketones  in  their  ability  to  form  addition  products  with  acids  and  metal- 
lic sahs.  Thus  Pfeiffer  ^  and  his  students  have  obtained  an  orange 
colored  compound  having  the  formula 

[NC .  CVHaCNOz)  •  CH=CH  •  C6H40CH3]2SnCli 

by  the  action  of  stannic  chloride  upon  the  yellow  modification  of  4-cyan- 
2  nitro-4  methoxystilbene.  This  product  on  decomposing  regenerates 
the  original  yellow  modification  of  the  parent  substance.  On  the  other 
hand  4-cyan-  2-nitro-4-methoxystilbene  dissolves  in  benzene  to  give  a 
yellow  solution  from  which  a  yellow  addition  product 

[NC  •  CcHaCNOa)  •  CH=CH  •  C0H4OCH3I2C6H6 

separates.  The  latter  decomposes  to  give  a  free  stilbenc  which  is  orange 
in  color  and  which  app)ears  to  represent  a  second  distinct  modification. 
In  an  analogous  manner  benzoylaminonitromethoxystilbene  combines 
with  acetic  acid  to  give  an  addition  product  which  is  yellow,  and  with 
trichloracetic  acid  to  give  an  orange  colored  compound.  Both  sub- 
stances decompose  to  give  respectively  orange  and  yellow  modifications 

1  Ber.,  48,  1777  (1915). 
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of  the  free  stilbene.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  yellow  addition 
product  gives  a  yellow  modification  of  the  parent  substance,  but  this 
may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  both  modifications  of  the  free 
stilbene  coexist  in  a  condition  of  dynamic  equilibrium  in  solution  and 
that  the  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other  form  depends  upwn  spedfic 
conditions.  If  this  assumption  is  correct  yellow  solutions  might  be 
expected  to  contain  the  yellow  modification  while  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  has  been  observed  that  yellow  benzene  solutions  give  the  orange  and 
not  the  yellow  form  of  4-cyan-2  nitro-4-methoxy  stilbene. 

The  latter  observation  led  Pfeiffer  to  assume  that  the  phenomena 
could  not  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  normal  isomerism  and  that  the 
two  modifications  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  polymorphic  rather 
than  as  isomeric  forms.  Differences  in  color  may  be  explained  on  the 
basis  of  halochromism  if  different  molecular  compounds  are  assumed 
to  possess  varying  amounts  of  free  affinity.  In  the  case  of  different 
colored  addition  products  this  conception  may  be  expressed  by  means 
of  the  general  formulas 

RN02^.SnCl4,    RN02_H0C0CCl3 

i  i 

where  the  arrow  serves  to  locate  the  position  of  the  free  affinity  present 
in  the  molecule  but  does  not  in  any  way  define  the  variations  in  quantity 
upon  which  a  lightening  or  a  deepening  of  color  depends. 

Differences  both  in  the  color  and  in  the  crj^stalline  structure  of 
different  polymorphic  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  chemical 
individual  may  be  explained  simply  by  extending  this  conception  to 
the  higher  orders  of  molecular  compounds.^  If,  as  von  Laue,  W.  L 
and  W.  H.  Bragg  suppose,  cr>^stals  may  be  regarded  as  complex  molec- 
ular compounds,^  difference  in  crj^stalline  structure  in  the  case  of  one 
and  the  same  chemical  individual  must  be  due  to  differences  in  the  wav 
in  which  the  molecules  are  combined.  Assuming  that  combination 
takes  place  according  to  the  rules  embodied  in  Werner's  doctrine  of 
coordinate  relationships  among  atoms,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  one  such 
complex  might  differ  from  another  in  the  relative  concentration  of  free 
affinity  in  definite  positions.  The  association  of  molecules  might, 
for  example,  result  from  the  union  of  either  principle  or  partial  valencies. 
Thus  two  molecules  of  nitromethoxystilbene  might  combine  by  the 
mutual  saturation  of  two  ethylene  groups.  In  this  case  the  associated 
molecules  would  probably  be  lighter  than  the  unassociated  molecules 

1  Pfeiffer,  Ber.,  48,  1777  (1915). 

2  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  92,  376  (1915). 
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since  reactions  of  this  type  are  usually  accompanied  by  increased  satura- 
tion or  in  other  words  by  a  decrease  in  the  free  affinity  of  the  substance. 
Another  and  very  different  condition  might  result  from  the  saturation 
of  partial  valencies  present  on  different  groups.  For  example,  nitro- 
methyoxystilbene,  02NC6H4-CH==CHC6H40CH3,  may  be  regarded 
both  as  a  nitro-compound  and  as  a  phenol  ether  and  since  it  is  known 
that  these  two  classes  of  atomic  groupings  interact  by  the  saturation 
of  their  partial  valencies,  it  may  be  assumed  that  nitromethyoxystil- 
bene  molecules  are  capable  of  reacting  in  the  same  way.  Associated 
molecules  of  this  type  would  be  coordinately  bound  by  the  saturation 
of  partial  valencies  on  the  nitro-groups  and  unsaturated  carbon  atoms 
respectively  and,  because  of  an  increase  in  the  free  affinity  of  the  nitro- 
gen, should  possess  a  deeper  color  than  the  unassociated  molecules. 
The  relative  depth  of  color  would  vary  with  the  relative  amount  of  free 
affinity  in  any  given  case.  Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  con- 
ception it  at  least  serves  to  elucidate  the  relationships  which  exist 
between  true  chemical  isomers  on  the  one  hand  and  polymorphic  modi- 
fications on  the  other. 

The  more  recent  theories  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  color 
and  chemical  constitution  may  be  applied  in  the  elucidation  of  cer- 
tain phenomena  which  have  been  observed  in  connection  with  the 
chemistry  of  dyes  of  the  indigo  group  and  also  of  the  so-called  mordant 
dyes.  According  to  the  formula  which  was  originally  brought  forward 
by  Baeyer  to  explain  the  chemical  constitution  of  indigo 

NH  NH 

^O  CO 

the  color  of  the  substance  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 
two  conjugated  systems  CO — C=C — CO  act  as  chromophores,  each 
being  reinforced  respectively  by  an  NH  group  which  functions  as  an 
auxochrome.  This  formula  does  not,  however,  serve  to  explain  the 
color  of  indigo  in  terms  of  the  more  recent  conception  in  regard  to  the 
relation  between  color  and  constitution  so  that  it  has  now  been  super- 
seded by  another  expression  which  was  first  suggested  by  M.  Claass  * 
and  which  has  been  made  the  basis  for  new  theoretical  developments. 
Claass  made  the  important  observation  that  the  characteristic  deep 
blue  color  of  indigo  is  not  affected  by  the  substitution  of  the  group  SO 

»Ber.,  49,  2079(1916). 
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for  the  group  CO.  This  discovery  was  rather  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  sulphoxyl  has  not  been  found  to  act  as  a  chromophore 
in  other  of  its  combinations  and  the  presence  of  the  ethylene  group, 
C=C,  is  not  in  itself  suflScient  to  account  for  the  deep  color  of  the  com- 
pound. In  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon  Claass  was  led  to  assume 
that  in  the  case  of  indigo  and  its  sulphoxyl  derivative  the  color  is  con- 
ditioned by  two  factors  (a)  the  formation  of  an  inner  salt  by  the  inter- 
action of  the  NH  group  with  either  of  the  acidyl  groups,  CO  or  SO,  and 
(6)  the  presence  of  an  or^Ao-quinoid  complex,  viz.. 


NH 


/\/ 


\/\ 


The  chromophore  in  thioindigo  was  assumed  to  possess  an  analogous 
structure,  the  only  difference  being  the  replacement  of  the  NH  group 
by  sulphur: 

o  \c= 
c 


J.  Lifschitz  and  A.  Louri^  ^  then  made  the  discovery  that  the  absorp- 
tion spectrum  of  indigo  is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  substances 
which  are  known  to  possess  a  cjuinoid  structure.  In  fact  the  type  of 
absorption  which  was  found  to  be  characteristic  of  dyes  of  the  indigo 
group  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  th(^  absorption  of  the  halochrome 
derivatives  of  the  ketones.  The  optical  properties  of  these  two  classes 
of  compounds  are,  moreover,  in  striking  agreement  with  their  chemical 
properties  as  is  illustrated,  for  example,  by  the  behavior  of  indigo, 
thioindigo,  etc.,  toward  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  both  investigators  found 
that  the  change  suffered  by  the  spectrum  of  indigo  under  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  resembled  in  t>T3e  that  suffered  by  halochrome  ketones 
under  the  action  of  the  same  reagent.  These  facts  seemed  to  indicate 
that  some  modification  of  the  Claass'  formula  for  indigo  was  desirable 
and  Lifschitz  and  Lourie,  therefore,  brought  forward  a  new  formula 
which  avoided  the  assuihption  of  (juinoid  structure  and  attempted  to 

iBer.,  60,  S97  (1917). 
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explain  the  phenomenon  of  color  in  terms  of  Pfciflfer's  theory  of  halo- 
ehromism,  viz., 

•0=0'         V=cA/ 

i       1 

According  to  this  conception  the  similarity  in  the  behavior  of  indigo 
and  halochrome  ketones  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  other 
reagents  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  the  following  formulas: 


i 


HX 


Benzal  acetophenone 

Another  important  group  of  organic  dyes  consist  of  substances 
which  like  alizarine  react  with  the  oxides  of  certain  metals  as,  for 
example  Al,  Fe,  Cr,  Cu,  Sn,  Co,  etc.,  to  form  colored  insoluble  salt- 
like compounds  known  as  color  lakes.  Substances  of  this  type  are 
usually  applied  to  fabric  which  has  first  been  mordanted  or  which,  in 
other  words,  has  first  been  treated  with  a  salt  of  the  particular  metal 
that  is  known  to  give  the  desired  color.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  color  lake  is  usually  deposited  in  a  very  stable  form  upon  the  fabric. 
A  careful  investigation  of  the  different  classes  of  substances  which  possess 
the  power  of  reacting  with  metallic  oxides  to  form  lakes  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  this  property  is  conditioned  by  certain  definite  configura- 
tions of  the  molecule.  For  example,  the  only  oxyanthraquinones 
capable  of  forming  lakes  are  those  which,  like  alizarine,  contain  two 
hydroxyl  groups  in  the  ortho  positions.^  Later  R.  Mohlau  and  F.  Steim- 
niig2  observed  that  monohydroxyl  derivatives  of  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons in  general  possess  the  power  of  forming  lakes  provided  only 
that  the  hydroxyl  group  occupies  an  ortho-  or  pm-position  with 
reference  to  the  chromophore  CO.     Previous  to  this  time  Kostanecki  ^ 

^  Rule  of  Lievermann  and  St.  von  Kostanecki,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  240,  245 
(1887). 

2  Zeitschr.  f.  Farbens  u.  Textilchemie,  3,  358  (1904). 
»  Ber.,  20,  3146  (1887);  22,  1347  (1889). 
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had  pointed  out  that  substances  with  certain  isonitroso  and  o^ 
atomic  groups  in  analogous  positions  with  reference  to  ketone  groups, 
are  able  to  form  color  lakes.  Examples  of  this  kind  continued  to  multi- 
ply but  it  was  not  until  1907  that  L.  Tschugaeflf  ^  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  isonitrosoketones  the  power  to  fwrn 
color  lakes  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  substance  to  enter  into 
inner  cycUc  salt-like  combinations  such  as  for  example, 

RC=N— Ov 

I  >M 

R.C=0     •• 

According  to  this  conception  lakes  are  to  be  regarded  as  complex  com- 
pounds of  cyclic  structure,  the  stabiUty  of  which  depends  in  pstft  at 
least  upon  the  presence  of  a  five  membered  ring  in  the  molecule. 

In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  theory  A.  Werner  ^  investigated 
a  large  nimiber  of  organic  compounds  which  possess  the  power  to  fonn 
so-called  inner  complex  salts  of  the  general  formula: 

R 

R 

Salts  of  this  type  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  metallic  atom 
is  simultaneously  bound  by  a  partial  and  by  a  principal  valence  and  that 
ring  formation  depends  upon  an  intramolecular  saturation  of  partial 
valencies.  The  results  of  Werner's  investigation  showed  that  such 
relatively  simple  substances  as  benzoyl  acetone,  dibenzoyl  methane, 
anisoyl  benzoyl  methane  and  others  are  capable  of  forming  inner  com- 
plex salts  which  belong  to  the  class  of  color  lakes.  P.  Pfeiflfer  ^  pointed 
out,  moreover,  that  oxy-ketones  and  oxy-quinones  in  general  possess 
this  property  as  do  also  amido-oximes  and  hydroxamic  acids.  In  the 
latter  case  the  inner  complex  salts  belong  to  the  same  general  class  of 
mordant  dyes  and  may  be  assumed  to  possess  formulas  corre8F)onding  to 

RC/  >M      or     RC<  \m      or     Rc/  >M 

^XH  -  \nh2  ••"  N)  ... 

These  observations  led  Werner  to  formulate  his  "  theory'  of  mor- 
dants "  according  to  which  **  substances  which  react  with  mordants  to 

»  Jour,  prakt.  Choinie,  76,  SH  (1907). 

«  Bcr.,  41,  10()2  (190S);  also  "Ncuorc  Ansciiaiiimgen,  etc.,"  3rd  Ed.,  p.  247. 

»  Ber.,  44,  2053  (1911);  Aiinalcii  der  Chemie,  398,  138  (1913). 
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give  dyes  must  be  so  constituted  a-s  to  contain  (1)  a  salt  fonujng  group 
and  (2)  a  second  group  wliioh  U  capable  of  entering  into  coordinative 
union  with  a  metallic  atom.  These  two  groups  must  bo  so  placed  with 
reference  to  each  other  that  inner  complex  metallic  salts  may  arise." 
This  characterization  has  been  found  to  be  in  general  agreement  with 
all  the  facts  that  have  been  discovered  up  to  the  present  time.^  lu 
conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  number  of  substances  falling  within 
this  category  of  dyes  has  been  increased  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
R.  Mohlau  ^  who  has  found  that  certain  complicated  monoatomic 
phenols,  as  for  example  a-  and  0-anthroIs,  and  also  certain  multistomic 
phenols  of  both  simple  and  complex  structure  possess  the  ability  to 
form  mordant  dyea. 

Absorption  phenomena  have  been  accounted  for  by  J.  Stark  on 
the  basis  of  purely  physical  considerations  and  in  conclusion  these  may 
now  be  considered  briefly.  Investigations  in  the  fields  of  the  cathode 
rays  and  radioactivity  have  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  hypothesis  that 
chemical  atoms  are  compounded  exclusively  of  positive  and  negative 
units  of  electricity.  Stark  assumes  that  extended  positively  charged 
are^s  exist  on  the  surfaces  of  the  atoms  and  that  above  these  and  in 
definite  positions  in  relation  to  them  are  point-Uke  negative  elections. 
The  latter  are  supposed  to  play  the  part  which  has  commonly  been 
assigned  to  valency  and  to  bring  about  the  union  of  two  or  more  atoms. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  referred  to  as  valence-electrons.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  optical  rclationsiiips  of  chemical  compounds  valence- 
electrons  may  be  differentiated  into  three  classes,  namely,  unsaturated, 
saturated  and  semi-detached  ("  gelockert  ")■  For  example,  if  an  elec- 
tron is  attached  only  t«  its  own  and  to  another  atom,  it  is  unsaturated; 
and  if  for  any  reason  the  attraction  by  which  it  is  held  to  the  positive 
splu'Oi  of  its  own  atom  is  weakened  so  that  it  becomes  more  or  less  free 
to  change  its  position  or  even  to  become  detached,  it  is  said  to  be  semi- 
detached or  labile.  The  latter  condition  is  brought  about  by  the  com- 
bination of  a  given  atom  with  other  atoms,  and  is  possible  only  in  the 
case  of  multivalent  atoms. 

Stark  assumes  that  valence-electrons  are  the  centers  of  the  emission 
and  absorption  of  light  in  band  spectra  and  that  the  semi-detached  or 
labile  electrons  play  a  particularly  important  part  in  connection  with 
these  phenomena.  According  to  this  theory  the  kinetic  energy  involved 
in  the  recurrent  separation  and  union,  which  takes  place  between  an 
electron  and  the  positive  sphere  of  its  atom,  is  transformed  into  the 

'  Onnpare  R.  Scholl,  Ber.,  61,  1420  (191S);  62.  565  (1019);  also  O.  Baudisch, 
Ber,  61,  10.W(1918). 
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radiant  energy  of  light.  According  to  calculations,  which  cannot  be 
inserted  here  but  which  will  be  referred  to  again  later,  absorption  in 
the  impenetrable  ultraviolet  and  in  the  infra-red  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  unsaturated  and  saturated  valence  electrons  respectively.  The 
semi-detached  electrons,  on  the  other  hand,  are  responsible  for  band 
spectra  which  lie  beyond  0.0007  mm.  For  example,  benzene  posse®es 
electrons  of  this  type  and  their  presence  in  the  following  chromophores 
is  indicated  by  means  of  the  small  circle 


N02= 

or 

N0  = 

N— 0; 

-^=N 

-=:N— . 

-N; 

etc 

A     i 

i 

i 

It  is  supposed  that  the  relative  degree  of  detachment  of  such  dec- 
trons  varies  and  that  it  is  influenced,  for  example,  by  the  substitution 
of  the  above  groups  in  the  benzene  rings,  or  by  the  combination  of  several 
chromophores.  In  the  cases  where  the  lability  of  the  electrons  is 
increased  the  absorption  bands  of  the  substance  may  be  observ^ed  to 
shift  in  the  direction  of  the  red.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  way  the  old 
idea  of  chromophores  may  be  combined  with  the  more  modern  con- 
ceptions of  the  electron  theory  ^  in  interpreting  absorption  phenomena. 

^Compare  II.  Ley,  "Farbe  und  Konstitution,"  p.  68. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
THE  THEORY  OF  INDICATORS 

At  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  ionic  theory  Ostwald  ^  under- 
took an  investigation  in  regard  to  the  color  of  ions  the  results  of  which 
led  him  to  suppose  that  ions  possess  definite  and  characteristic  absorp- 
tions and  upon  this  assumption  he  proceeded  to  develop  a  new  theory 
of  indicators.^  According  to  this  theory  indicators  are  colorless  sub- 
stances belonging  either  to  the  class  of  weak  acids  or  weak  bases,  which 
readily  dissociate  to  give  colored  ions.  Phenolphthalein,  for  example, 
dissociates  to  give  an  ion  having  an  intensely  red  color  although  its 
undissociated  molecule  is  colorless.  The  color  of  the  ion  thus  becomes 
apparent  whenever  a  highly  dissociated  salt  is  formed  from  the  acid 
which  is  itself  practically  undissociated. 

Later  Stieglitz^  expressed  the  opinion  that  color  changes  in  indi- 
cators are  due  not  to  the  phenomenon  of  dissociation,  but  to  intra- 
molecular rearrangements.  According  to  this  view  the  sodium  salt  of 
phenolphthalein  is  assumed  to  have  a  quinoid  structure  while  free 
phenolphthalein  is  benzoid  and  a  lactone: 

yC6H40H 

<C6H40H                     C6H4 — C^ 
and     I  I  N:;6H40H 

C6H4C00Na  CO 0 

Red  solutions  of  the  free  acid  of  methyl  orange  are  accounted  for  in 
an  analogous  manner  and  are  supposed  to  contain  molecules  having 
quinoid  structure  because,  as  compared  with  their  alkaline  solutions, 
they  possess  relatively  deep  colorations: 

0  •  SO2  •  C6H4  •  NH .  N=C6H4=N(CH3)2 
I I 

Red 

and 

NaOS02  •  C6H4  •  N=N  •  C6H4N(CH3)2  •  HOH 

Yellow 

» Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  9,  579  (1892). 

*  "  Die  wissenschaftlichen  Gnindlagen  der  analytischen  Chemie,"  1894,  p.  104. 

3  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  25,  1112  (1903);  also  Kremami,  Zeitschr.  anorg. 
Chemie,  33,  87  (1903);  Bredig,  ibid.,  34,  202  (1903),  and  Veley,  Zeitschr.  physikal. 
Chemie,  67,  148  (1907). 
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Hantzsch  had  previously  expressed  views  similar  to  those  of  Stieg^ 
and  after  laying  the  foiindation  of  his  theory  of  chromoisoinerism  he 
again  returned  to  the  problem.  Realizing  that  his  assumption  that 
"  every  appearance  of  color  developed  during  the  process  of  salt  fo^D^ 
tion  with  colorless  metallic  ions  is  due  to  intramolecular  rearrange- 
ments," was  capable  of  experimental  demonstration  in  the  case  d 
indicators,  Hantzsch  undertook  a  critical  examination  of  the  subject. 
The  theory  that  ionization  phenomena  might  in  themselves  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  changes  in  color  seemed  to  him  most  improbable  from 
a  chemical  point  of  view:  (1)  Because  all  colorless  acids  and  sahs 
whose  constitutions  are  imalterable  form  colorless  ions.     The  only 

» 

true  acids  which  give  colored  ions  are  those  which  in  undissociated 
condition  are  themselves  colored.  From  this  it  follows  that  color  is 
independent  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  ions.  (2)  Because  numerous 
colorless  compounds  such  as  dinitroethane,  nitroform,  violuric  acid,  etc., 
which  form  colored  ions,  have  been  shown  to  be  pseudoacids  or  sub- 
stances in  which  intramolecular  rearrangements  always  precede  neutral- 
ization reactions.^  These  facts  taken  together  seem  to  indicate  tli&t 
in  the  case  of  indicators  changes  in  color  depend  unconditionally  upwi 
changes  in  constitution  and  that  the  formation  of  ions  therefore  repre- 
sents a  secondary  process,  the  ions  being  colored  only  because  the  imdis- 
sociated  molecules  from  which  they  are  formed  are  also  colored.  The 
salts  of  phenolphthalein  are  in  fact  colored  in  the  solid,  that  is  to  sav 
in  the  undissociated  condition. 

Hantzsch  supposes,  in  other  words,  that  indicators  belong  to  the 
class  of  tautomeric  substances.  If  this  is  so  it  should  be  pK)ssibIe  to 
demonstrate  that  phenolphthalein,  for  example,  is  actually  cap>able  of 
foniiing  two  series  of  salts,  one  colorless  and  the  other  colored,  corre- 
sponding respectively  to  the  lactoid  and  quinoid  formulas: 

<C6H40H 
/CCH4OH 
I  I     CoH40Na      and     0=CoH4=C< 

CO— O  \C6H4COONa 

All  attempts  to  do  this  have  been  unsuccessful  up  to  the  present  time. 
Two  isomeric  series  of  ethers  and  esters  having  the  required  properties 
have,  however,  recently  been  discovered. 

In  1906  Green  and  King^  prepared  a  colored  methyl  ester  from 
colorless  phenolphthalein  to  which  they  gave  the  formula: 

/C0H4OH 
0=CoH4=C< 

X:oIl4COOCH3 

•  Ber.,  39,  1090  (1906).  « Ber.,  39,  2365  (1906). 
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but  the  act-ual  existence  of  such  a  suostance  was  doubted  by  H.  Meyer  ^ 
until  Hantzsch  and  K.  H.  Meyer  ^  verified  these  results.  Later  R. 
Meyer  and  Marx  ^  obtained  an  intensely  yellow  diethyl  ester  by  treating 
the  silver  salt  of  tetrabrom-phenolphthalein  with  methyl  iodide  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Hantzsch  and  Gorke.  This  substance  readily 
rearranges  to  give  a  colorless  isomer: 


C2H5OCOC6H 


Colorless 


These  investigators  *  were  able  to  show  later  that  analogous  esters  could 
be  prepared  from  phenolphthalein  itself,  and  that  again  in  this  case  the 
labile  quinoid  modification  was  yellow  and  rearranged  in  the  process 
of  crystallization  to  give  the  colorless,  stable,  lactoid  form. 

The  tautomeric  character  of  phenolphthalein  has  thus  been  clearly 
demonstrated  and*  as  a  result  the  theory  of  rearrangement  has  been 
placed  upon  a  sound  experimental  basis.  The  mechanism  of  the  change 
from  a  red  to  a  colorless  solution  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  concen- 
trated alkali  has,  however,  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  accoimted  for. 
Hantzsch  and  K.  H.  Meyer  have  suggested  a  possible  solution  of  this 
problem.  The  bleaching  of  phenolphthalein  solutions  by  the  cation 
of  concentrated  alkaU  is  not  instantaneous  as  has  been  shown  by  means 
of  conductivity  measurements.  These  investigators,  therefore,  argue 
that  it  is  probably  accompanied  by  rearrangements  in  the  molecule  in 
he  sense  of 

NaOCO  •  C6H4V  NaOCOC6H4  v        .C6H40Na 

\C=C6H4=0  +  NaOH=  >C< 

NaOC6H4/  NaOC6H4/    ^OH 

This  would  explain  the  end  changes  in  reactions  where  phenolphthalein 
is  used  as  an  indicator.  To  recapitulate,  free  phenolphthalein  is  a 
lactone  which  first  isomerizes  in  alkaline  solution  and  then  reacts  to 
give  a  quinoid  salt  having  a  red  color  and  capable  of  electrolytic  dis- 

1  Ber.,  40,  2431  (1907). 
«  Ber.,  40,  3480  (1907). 
•Ber.,  40,  1437(1907). 
<  Ber.,  40,  3603  (1907). 
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flociation  into  oolr>red  ions.     In  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali  the 
salt  hydrolyzes  to  give  a  derivative  of  triphenyl  carbinol: 

CeH4-CO  CeHiCOOXa  C«H4C00N» 

I 

C <)      —  C  —  C— OH 

/\  /\  y\ 

WX:dl4  C6H4OH  XaOCeH4    C6H4=0       XaOC«H4     C^OXj 

ColoricaB  fairtone  Colored  qoinoid 


\'orlander  had  already  pointed  out  that  the  ionic  theory  cf  itidica- 
tars  wa8  unable  to  account  for  the  changes  in  color  obs^^ed  in  the  ca» 
of  derivatives  of  aminoazobenzene.^  If,  for  example,  the  intense  viokt 
red  color  of  acid  solutions  of  aminoazobenzene  depends  whoUy  upon 
the  formation  of  colored  ions  such  as 

CeHs  •  X=N  •  C6H4NH'3 

it  followH  that  its  trimethyl  derivatives  should  ako  give  intensely  colored 
ions,  viz., 

C6H5-N=X-C6H4N(CH3)'3 

but  as  a  matter  of  fact  thLs  salt  dissociates  to  give  ions  which  are  d 
almost  the  same  color  as  azobenzene  itself.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
that  color  cannot  in  this  case  be  conditioned  solely  by  ionization. 

Ilantzsch  ^  has  discovered  recently  that  the  salts  of  aminoazobenzeii? 
exist  in  two  series  which  are  sharply  differentiated  from  each  other  but 
which  are  nevertheless  readily  transformed  one  into  the  other: 

1.  True  azo  salts  of  orange  color  with  spectra  similar  to  azobenzene: 

CcHs .  N=N  •  CGH4XR2HX 

2.  Quinoid  suits  of  violet  color  with  characteristic  quinoid  band 
HfXH'tra 

CoHg  •  NH  •  X  •  C(iH4  •  XR2X 

I 1 

This  discover}'  seemed  to  solve  the  problem  of  color  changes  in  the  case 
of  mcithyl  orange  (helian thine).  The  orange-c^olored  solutions  of  this 
indicator  weie  assunud  to  n^prosont  solutions  of  true  a?o  salts^ 

(( :il3)2N  •  C6H4X=NCoH4S03Xa 

'  Her,  36,  MSf)  (V.mi);  Annalcn  dor  Chomie,  320,  116  (1902). 
=  Her.  (1(T  Chcni.   Zt^.   liber   Naturforschorversammlung  in  Dresden,    1907,  p. 
59;  H(;r.,  41,  1187  (1908). 
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while  the  free  violet  coloring  matter  was  supposed  to  consist  of  an  inner 
quihoid  salt, 

I  1 

(CH3)2N-C6H4-N.NH-C6H4S020 

I I 

This  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  has,  however,  been  modified 
by  Hantzsch  ^  as  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  absorption  spectra 
of  these  substances.  Investigations  along  this  line  show  that  the  yellow 
modification  of  helianthine  is  not  azoid  but  quinoid  in  character  and  that 
its  structure  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  red  modification.  The 
change  from  the  yellow  to  red  cannot  therefore  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting a  rearrangement  from  a  yellow  azoid  to  a  red  quinoid  salt  but 
must  be  r^arded  as  a  rearrangement  of  one  quinoid  valence  isomer 
into  another.  In  other  words  the  yellow  and  red  modifications  of 
helianthine  are  not  structural  but  chromo-isomers  and  the  change  from 
one  into  the  other  must  be  formulated  in  terms  of  partial  valency 
fonnulas.  For  example  alkaline  solutions  of  methyl  orange  may  be 
supposed  to  contain  the  salt 

C6H4  •  N— N=<^        y=N '  CHa 


SOaNa' CH3 

Yellow  methyl  orange 

The  addition  of  acid  to  such  a  solution  first  sets  free  the  corresponding 
acid, 


C6H4  •  N— N=<  >=N  •  CH3 

y        i 


I 


03H  ^ CH3 

Yellow  unstAble  acid 

but  this  rearranges  immediately  to  give  the  yellow  modification  of 
helianthine  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  inner  complex  salt  having 
the  formula 

C6H4  •  NH— N=<'^"""^=N .  CH3 


L 


O3 CH3 

Yellow  helianthine 


The  latter  then  isomerizes  to  give  the  red  modification 

C6H4  •  NH— N=/'"^\— n/ 
I  \=/  \i 

SO3 


CH3 


Red  helianthine 

>  Ber.,  46,  1537  (1913);  48,  158  (1915). 
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and  this  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid  passes  into  a  red  acid  salt, 
which  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid  possesses  the  following  formula: 


C6H4NH.N= 
O3H 


k 


Red  hydrochloride 


These  formulas  if  correct  fully  account  for  the  color  changes  which 
accompany  neutraUzation  phenomena  in  the  presence  of  methyl  orange 
as  an  indicator.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  change  from  yellow  to  red 
depends  upon  an  isomerization  equiUbrium  of  the  type 

yellow  helianthine    ^    red  helianthine 

The  appearance  of  the  red  modification  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
free  hydrogen  ions  and  its  formation  is  favored  by  an  increase  in  the 
concentration  of  these  ions.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  yellow  isomer  depends  in  the  same  way  upon  the 
presence  of  alkaU,  since  at  present  it  can  only  be  said  that  while  the  red 
isomer  is  stable  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  ions  the  yellow  modification 
is  stable  in  the  absence  of  these  ions.  The  fact  that  the  addition  of 
alkali  often  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  yellow  isomer  may,  according 
to  Hantzsch,  be  explained  by  supposing  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  alkali  functions  merely  to  remove  the  hydrogen  ions  which  are 
present  in  the  solution.  Helianthine  when  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol  remains  yellow  even  after  acetic  acid  has  been  added  because 
in  the  complete  absence  of  all  moisture  no  hydrogen  ions  are  formed. 
This  shows  how  important  it  is  to  titrate  in  aqueous  rather  than  in 
alcoholic  solutions  when  methyl  orange  is  used  as  an  indicator  in  neu- 
tralization reactions. 

W.  Ostwald  ^  has  recently  suggested  that  changes  in  color  in  the 
case  of  indicators  may  be  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  variations  in  the 
degree  of  dispersion  of  the  respective  solutions,  but  Hantzsch  ^  has 
been  able  to  show  that  this  explanation  cannot  be  appUed  to  methyl- 
orange  and  helianthine  since  these  substances  when  perfectly  pure  do 
not  form  colloidal  solutions  with  water. 

1  Zeitschr.  Chem.  Ind.  KoUoide,  10,  97. 

»Ber.,  46,  1541  (1913). 

For  the  more  recent  literature  compare  A.  Thiele,  ''Die  Anwendung  neuerer 
Ergebnisse  der  Indikatorenforschung  zu  Quantitativen  Studien,"  Sitziingsber. 
dcr  GosclLschaft  zur  Beford.  der  ges.  Natun\'iasen  zu  Marburg,  1912;  also  N.  Bjemim, 
"Die  Theorie  der  alkalimetrischen  und  acidimetrischen  Titrierungen,"  Stuttgart^ 
Encke,  1914. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  FLUORESCENCE  AND 

CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION  1 

Fluorescent  substances  are  those  which  are  luminous  under  the 
direct  action  of  light;  and  such  luminescence  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  certain  of  the  rays  of  light  which  strike  the  substance  are  trans- 
formed by  it  into  others  of  diiBFerent  wave  length.  The  manifestation 
of  this  phenomenon  does  not  depend  upon  the  state  of  aggregation 
but  is  common  to  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  substances.  Fluorspar 
and  uranium  afford  examples  of  the  first  class;  paraffin  oil  and  solutions 
of  eosin,  etc.,  examples  of  the  second;  and  the  vapors  of  sodium,  iodine, 
etc.,  the  third.  If  the  effect  is  prolonged  for  a  relatively  long  period 
after  the  source  of  light  is  withdrawn  the  phenomenon  is  known  as 
phosphorescence.  The  two  phenomena  are,  however,  thought  to  be 
very  closely  related. 

An  important  physical  law  governs  all  such  phenomena — ^namely, 
that  the  light  which  radiates  from  a  fluorescent  body  is  not  created  by 
it,  but  represents  absorbed  rays  which  have  been  transformed.  Stark  ^ 
has  recently  discovered,  as  a  result  of  his  investigations  in  regard  to 
line  and  band  spectra,  that  fluorescence  depends  upon  banded  absorp- 
tion, or,  in  other  words  substances  which  show  this  characteristic  type 
of  absorption  also  show  the  property  of  fluorescence.^  Moreover,  if 
a  fluorescing  ray  is  subjected  to  spectral  analysis  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  one  or  more  bands  which  usually  possess  a  maximum  intensity  at 
certain  wave  lengths  and  this  maximmn  corresponds  to  the  maximimi 
intensity  of  absorption  for  any  given  substance.  This  fact  is  shown  by 
means  of  the  following  diagram  *  in  which  the  ordinates  represent  the 
intensities  of  emitted  and  absorbed  light: 

^Compare  Kauffmann,  ''Die  Beziehungen  zwischen  Fluoreszenz  u.  chemischer 
Konstitution,"  Stuttgart,  1906. 

« Physikal.  Zeitschr.,  8,  81;  9,  481,  661  (1908). 
» Ley  and  Fischer,  Ber.,  46,  327  (1913). 
<Ley,  "Farbe  u.  Konat.,"  p.  132. 
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Innumerable  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  fluorescence  is  due 
to  rays  of  higher  refraction,  as  for  example  blue,  violet,  and  ultra- 
violet. The  less  refractive  rays  such  as  yellow  and  red  seem  to  l)e 
unable  to  produce  the  phenomenon.  This  so-called  Stokes  rule  is  not, 
however,  without  exceptions,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  colored 
substances  are  quite  frequently  excited  to  fluorescence  by  waves  of 
shorter  length  than  the  fluorescing  waves  which  they  emit. 

Fluorescence  may  be  most  conveniently  studied  in  the  case  of  sub- 
stances in  solution  since  comparable  conditions  can  most  easily  be 
maintained  imder  these  circumstances.  Such  investigations  show  that 
fluorescence  depends  to  a  marked  degree  upon  the  concentration  of  the 
dissolved  substance  and  that  it  is  usually  strongest  and  clearest  at 
great  dilution.  Increase  in  concentration  is  accompanied  not  only  by 
a  decrease  in  fluorescence  but  also  frequently  by  a  change  in  color — due 
possibly  to  the  fact  that  the  solution  itself  reabsorbs  a  part  of  the  emitted 
light.  Temperature  represents  still  another  factor  governing  fluores^- 
cence. 

The  mechanism  of  fluorescence  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  ven- 
thorough  investigation  by  E.  Wiedemann,^  whose  views  are  very  fully 
discussed  in  "  Zur  Mechanik  des  Leuchtens."  Reasoning  on  the  basis 
of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  fluores- 
cence is  due  to  the  movements  of  certain  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  in 
the  molecule,  which  because  of  their  particular  functions  can  be  callwl 
fluorogens. 

With  the  exception  of  the  occasional  utterances  of  a  few  investi- 
gators,^  the  first  systematic  study  of  the  relation  of  fluorescence  to 
chemical  constitution  was  undertaken  by  Richard  Meyer .^  He  wa.< 
able  to  show  that  certain  groups  which  he  called  fluorophores  and  which 

»  Annalen  Physik.,  37,  188  (1889);  66,  201  (1895);  also  E.  Wiedemann,  "Fest- 
schrift fiir  Se.  Kgl.  Hoheit  des  Prinzregent<in  Luitpold  von  Bayem,  dargebracht 
von  der  Universitat  Erlangcn."     Philosophische  Fakultat,  2.  Section,  S.  35  (1911). 

2  Liobermann,  Ber.,  13,  913  (1880). 

» Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chcmie,  24,  468  (1897). 
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arc  present  in  the  molecules  oi  such  substances  as  the  fluoresceins, 
xanthens,  acridines,  phenazines,  phenoxazines,  etc.,  are  responsible  for 
fluorescence  in  much  the  same  way  that  chromophore  groups  are  respon- 
sible for  color.  An  enumeration  of  fluorophores  includes  the  pyrone 
ring, 

CO 
HC/\CH 

Hcl     JcH 
O 

Pjrrone 

the  azine-,  oxazine-,  thiazol-,  rings,  etc.  Fluorescence  is  not,  however, 
produced  by  the  mere  presence  of  such  a  group.  It  may  be  said  in 
general  that  such  phenomena  are  observed  only  in  cases  where  a  fluoro- 
phore  occupies  a  position  in  the  molecule  between  densely  grouped 
atomic  complexes  such  as  CeHs,  etc.  Thus,  for  example,  pyrone  does 
not  itself  exhibit  the  property  of  fluorescence  while  a-a'-diphenylpyrone 

CO 
HC/\CH 

CoHs'Cl      JC-CeHs 
0 

er-o'-Diphenylpyrone 

belongs  to  the  class  of  fluorescing  substances. 

The  effect  of  substitutions  in  the  benzene  ring  is  either  to  weaken 
or  to  destroy  completely  fluorescence,  depending  upon  the  natiu^  of 
the  substituting  atom  or  group,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of 

Pht  ^  Pht  Pht 


0 

Fluorane, 
strongly  fluorescent 


Hc/x/yx^oH 

Fluoresccine. 
weakly  fluorescent 


ci 


Cl 


o 


Diohlorfluorane, 
only  slightly  fluorescent 


but  depending  also  upon  the  position  of  such  groups.  Position  is,  in 
fact,  a  most  important  item,  since  only  in  the  case  of  substitutions  in 
certain  definite  positions  does  the  fluorescence  of  the  original  substance 

C.H4— CO 

»Pht  =  Phthalyl— :  ^  ^ 
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persist.    Thus,  for  example,  only  the  first  of  the  following  two  isomeric 
dehydroxyfluoranes  shows  the  property  of  fluorescence: 


Pht 


H0« 


Pht 


,OH 


H 


oAA^^^xA 


OH 


.Fluoresoeine 


Hydroquinonphthaleine 


Substitution  in  other  than  specific  and  perfectly  definite  positions 
serves  either  to  weaken  greatly  or  else  to  destroy  completely  this  prop- 
erty and  in  every  case  certain  positions  represent  the  maximiiin  of 
fluorescence  for  any  given  derivative.  This  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  following  set  of  three  isomers: 


OH         OH 

Pht 


CH3        OH 
Pht 


CHaA/y^AcHa      HoAAAAcHa 


Doe*  not  fluoreaca 


Doea  not  Buoresoe 


CH3  CH3 

Pht 


HO 


OH 


Fluoresces 


In  the  case  of  dissolved  substances  the  nature  of  the  solvent  repre- 
sents another  important  factor  in  fluorescence.  Thus  one  and  the  same 
substance  may  fluoresce  in  certain  solvents  and  not  in  others.  Ioniza- 
tion may  also  play  an  important  r61e  in  certain  instances,  but  in  others 
it  is  definitely  excluded. 

Interesting  experimental  evidence  in  support  of  Meyer's  theory  has 
been  presented  by  F.  Henrich,^  who  has  demonstrated  that  the  oxazol- 
ring 

HCn nN 


HCl     JCH 
O 


Monatsh.  Chemie,  19,  492  (1898), 
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may  function  as  a  fluorophore  in  cases  where  the  conditions  of  the  theory 
are  fulfilled.    Thus  in  the  case  of  benzoxazole  and  its  derivatives: 


I 


"^ 


N 
CH 


II 


N 

C  •  CH3 


III 


Bensozasole 

I 


M-Methylbensozasole 

II 


N 


^V 


C'CfiHs 


M-Phenylbenxozaiole 
III 


it  has  been  observed  that  the  first  exhibits  the  property  of  fluorescence 
and  that  the  third,  in  which  the  fluorophore  occupies  a  position  between 
two  phenyl  groups,  fluoresces  strongly.  The  second,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  no  trace  of  fluorescence.  To  what  extent  the  difference  between 
II  and  III  depends  upon  the  unsaturated  character  of  the  substituting 
group  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  M-hexahydrophenylbenzoxazole 


^-v 


N 
C'CfiHii 


resembles  the  corresponding  methyl  derivative  in  showing  no  trace  of 
fluorescence.^ 

Later  developments  in  the  theory  of  fluorescence  have  taken  place 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  H.  Kauffmann  ^  as  a  result  of  his  investi- 
gations in  the  field  of  luminescence.  His  conceptions  of  the  relation 
between  fluorescence  and  chemical  constitution  are  based  upon  certain 
fundamental  considerations  and  presuppose  the  presence  of  two  special 
groups  in  the  molecules  of  all  fluorescing  substances — namely  a  so-called 
luminophore  and  fluorophore. 

According  to  Kauffmann  the  luminophore  must  be  regarded  as  the 
actual  seat  of  fluorescence  in  that  the  fluorescing  rays  are  supposed  to 
originate  there.  The  presence  of  such  a  group  predisposes  the  molecule 
in  which  it  is  found  to  fluorescence,  but  it  need  not  cause  the  mani- 
festation of  this  phenomenon.  For  example,  the  benzene  ring  is  a  lumino- 
phore, but  fluorescence  in  the  case  of  aromatic  compounds  usually 
occurs  only  after  the  addition  of  a  fluorophore  to  the  molecule  and  then 
only  under  certain  •  conditions.  Thus  aniUne  contains  a  luminophore 
but  does  not  fluoresce,  while  anthranilic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  fluor- 
esces as  the  result  of  the  introduction  into  the  aniline  molecular  of  a 
fluorophore  carboxyl  group  in  the  ortho  position. 

»Ber.,  37,  3108(1904). 

>  Ber.,  33,  1731  (1900);  37,  2941  (1904);  38,  789  (1905);    Annalen  der  Chemie, 
344,  30  (1906);  Ahrens  Sammlung,  U,  Vols.  1  and  2  (1906). 
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Hff  |//i^  UM  iim  \ikmtiiHm^um  wim  Htudir5d  only  in  connectaon  with 
mAmiAim'Mm  \¥mm*mmUt  nftt^^ra  in  ih#f  visible  region  progress  "wsa  slow 
hii  iIm*  tlimutvitiy  of  ttiutnwAfucA*  in  tJu?  rc»gion  of  the  ultra-violet,  which 
r^/uH  1^1  ii4'4;iimUf|y  imtuMunMl,  gavrj  frr»<h  impetus  to  the  development 
of  Uii*  UM^ii'y,'  'Hii«  (limufvary  was  due  to  the  investigations  of  J. 
Hiuik,^  who  n\mirv(Ml  ilmi  iKm/xmo  jx>KHe8Hed  a  fluorescent  absorption 
M|K«r(j'MMi  f'oimiMtiiitf  of  four  hiuulH  in  the  region  of  the  ultra-violet.  He 
i'on«luili<d  iUni,  nIihuj  thu  majority  of  fluorescing  substances  are  benzene 
d««rivallvt<«,  thn  ring  itw^lf  muMt  Ik5  regarded  as  the  actual  carrier  of 
flilori^futiMui  ill  Niicli  (UHnpoundH,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  lumino- 
lihoi'p  in  llin  m^tmi  in  which  thin  tonn  iH  used  by  Kauffmann.  The  effect 
of  MiihNliliilInn  (Mill  be  followed  (juantitatively  in  all  such  cases  and  it 
haM  biuMi  found  In  gi^nenil  to  n^milt  in  a  deflnite  shifting  of  the  fluorescent 
bandN  away  fnnn  Iht^  t^xtmme  ultra-violet  in  the  direction  of  the  red. 
( NindiMii^iUlon  of  two  or  num>  InMisene  nuclei  produces  a  sintiilar  result 
NO  (lia(  III  iMiNHing  fiHiin  lieiuono —»  naphthalene —*  anthracene,  for 
oiiaiuplo,  it  \u\H  Ihhm(  found  that  fluoit>scence  shifts  progressively  from 
ultra- viulot  in  tho  dinvtion  of  the  longer  wave  lengths.^ 

In  Mtu«l>'i)\g  tho  otTtH't  of  itifTojvnt  sul)stituting  atoms  or  groups  it 
hHM  Uhvi^  found  that  tho  muido  group  exen^ises  the  strongest  influence 
anvl  l\4lo\ving  it  tho  diuu^t^vlHiiuito  iuui  hydro3c\-l  groups.  Auxochrome 
|jlil\m|vi  in  isiNUt'mK  ^is  KautTmmm^  maintains,  represent  an  impcHlant 
(Hotur  in  \k^toiininii\g  tUh^ixv^vniv.  King  fonnation  represents  another 
!*uvh  fHot\vi\  HsS  is  N)\o\vn  l\v  tln^  fact  tliat  while  the  fluorescent 
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The  mecliaiiism  of  the  changea  which  are  induced  by  substitution, 
and  which  in  general  tend  to  shift  fliiorescenfe  from  ultra-violet  toward 
the  visible  may  be  accounted  for  iu  terms  of  Wiederniann'a  theory. 
Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that,  while  in  general  the  seat  of  fluorfscenee 
is  the  benzene  ring  us  Sfark  and  R.  Meyer  suppose,  the  particular 
manifestation  observed  in  any  given  case  is  determined  by  the  specific 
rate  of  vibration  of  the  luminophore.  If  this  vibration  is  slowed  down 
as  a  result  of  substitution,  the  change  will  be  perceptible  in  fluorescence 
of  longer  wave  lengtlis.     There  is  no  reason,  moreover,  why  this  con- 

ition  sliould  not  be  extended  to  include  the  possibility  of  fluorescence 
the  infra-red  as  well  as  in  the  visible  and  ultra-violet. 

The  influence  of  substitution,  salt  formation,  etc.,  upon  fluorescence 
has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  special  investigations  by  Ley  ' 
and  also  by  H.  Kauffmami.^  Accordii^  to  Ley  and  his  co-workers, 
Graefe  and  Englehardt,  the  fluorescent  spectra  of  oi^anic  compounds 
absorbing  in  ultra-violet  is  very  sensitive  to  slight  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  molecule.  Exact  measurements  in  ultra-violet  show 
that  the  fluorescent  spectrum  of  benzene  changes  in  character  as  the 
result  of  any  and  every  replacement  of  its  hydrogen  by  substituting 
atoms  or  groups,  i.e.,  the  four  separate  absorption  bands  merge  together 
into  a  single  broad  band  and  sinmltaneously  absorption  shifts  in  the 
direction  of  the  red.  In  general  substituents  which  tend  to  sliift  absorp- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  longer  wave  lengths  are  called  baikofiore 
groups  while  substituents  having  the  opposite  effect  are  called  hypso- 
fiarea.  Since  intensity  of  absorption,  is  also  affected,  substituents  may 
also  be  classified  as  auxoflores  and  liiminojltyrea. 

Material  differences  in  the  action  of  different  groups  may  be  readily 
accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  their  chemical  character. 
Alkyl  groups,  for  example,  increase  the  intensity  of  fluorescent  bands 
while  halogens,  on  the  other  hand,  weaken  the  intensity  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  atomic  weights  although  they  Iiave  a  negligible  effect 
upon  the  position  of  the  bands.  This  stands  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  action  of  unsaturated  groups  such  as  OH,  NHj,  (  X,  t'H=^H,  etc., 
where  the  effect  is  both  auxofioric  and  bathofloric,  as  also  of  the  COOH 
group  where  the  effect  is  diminofloric  and  bathofloric.  The  presence 
of  sevei-al  substituents  in  the  same  molecule  frequently  has  an  additive 
effect  although,  of  course,  anomalies  may  result  from  the  interaction  of 
these  groups  upon  each  other. 

An  interesting  case  of  anomaly  has  been  observed  in  connection  with 

'  Zeitachr.  physikal  Chemie,  74,  1  (1910);  Ber,  41,  2988  (1908);  Zeitachr.  wisa. 
Phot.,  8,  294;  and  "  Fnrlje  luid  Kon-stitution,"  p.  134. 

Die  Augochronie,"  1007,  and  also  "Die  Valenjilehre,"  p.  494. 
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certain  nitrocompounds.  Thus  while  it  has  been  pointed  Out  by  R. 
Meyer  ^  and  H.  Kauffmann  ^  that  nitro  groups  possess  the  power  of 
destroying  completely  the  fluorescence  of  a  substance,  certain  notable 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule  have  been  discovered.  For  example, 
while  nitrobenzene  and  the  nitrotoluene  show  no  trace  of  ultra-violet 
fluorescence,  and  while  the  same  is  true  of  many  radicals,  such  as  picryl, 
C6H2(N02)8,  which  contain  nitro  groups,  nevertheless,  picryl  guanidine^ 
and  similar  substances  such  as  m-nitrodimethyl  aniline,^  etc.,  show 
strong  fluorescence  even  in  the  visible  spectrum.  This  striking  dif- 
ference between  these  two  classes  of  nitro-compounds  may  be  explained 
on  the  basis  of  anomaly  by  supposing  that  the  specific  action  of  nitro 
groups  upon  fluorescence  is  nullified  by  the  interaction  of  nitro  and 
amino  groups  accompanied  by  a  saturation  of  the  residual  valencies 
within  the  molecule.  As  a  result  of  this  discovery  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  affinity  values  of  unsatiu-ated  groups  will  in  the  future  be 
advantageously  studied  by  means  of  a  systematic  investigation  of 
fluorescent  spectra.^ 

Naphthalene  has,  as  Ley  and  Graefe®  have  discovered,  a  narrow 
band,  almost  line-like  fluorescent  spectnmi,  which  changes  to  a  single 
broad  band  and  is  at  the  same  time  shifted  in  the  direction  of  the  red 
as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  auxochromes  such  as  NH2  and  OH, — 
thus  showing  a  strong  resemblance  to  benzene  in  its  behavior.  Satu- 
rated substituehts  such  as  alkyl  groups  and  halides  produce  a  single 
narrow  banded  spectrum  with  only  slight  displacement  in  the  direction 
of  the  red.  In  general  derivatives  having  substitutents  in  the  /S-positions 
fluoresce  much  more  strongly  than  the  corresponding  a-substitution 
products. 

Many  of  the  fluorescing  aromatic  compounds  form  salts  as,  for 
example,  XNH2  ->  XNH2HCI,  XCOOH  -^  XCOONa,  XOH  ->  XONa, 
etc.,  where  X  represents  CeHs,  C10H7,  etc.;  and  it  has  been  observed 
in  such  cases  that  salt  formation  frequently  has  a  marked  and  character- 
istic effect  upon  fluorescence.  Such  changes  in  fluorescence  usually 
run  parallel  to  corresponding  changes  in  absorption  but  possess  an 
advantage  in  that  they  are  apt  to  show  the  character  of  the  resulting 
intramolecular  rearrangements  in  a  much  more  striking  manner.  For 
example,    neutralization   with   hydrochloric    acid    produces    a    strong 

»Zeitschr..  physikal.  Chemie,  24,  481  (1897). 

*  **Beziehungen  zwischen  Fluoreszenz  und  chemischer  Konstitution,"  1906, 
p.  80. 

»Ber.  41,  1637  (1908). 

*  Ber.,  40,  2341  (1907);  41,  4396  (1908). 

» **Farbe  und  Konstitution,"  pp.  136-157. 

*  Ibid. 
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diminution  in  fluorescence  in  the  case  of  aniline  while  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  acid  completely  destroys  this  property.  The  same  is  true 
of  organic  acids  so  that  benzoic,  a-and  /9-naphthoic  acids,  etc.,  gradually 
lose  their  fluorescence  on  the  addition  of  alkali.  In  every  instance 
diminution  in  fluorescence  is  accompanied  by  a  shifting  of  the  absorp- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  ultra-violet,  thus  indicating  in  general  that 
salt  formation  involves  fundamental  alterations  in  structure. 

The  intense  fluorescence  of  phenol  and  naphthol,  while  considerably 
lessened  by  neutralization,  never  completely  disappears  even  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali,  apparently  showing  that  salt  fonnation 
in  these  cases  is  different  in  type  from  that  involved  in  the  instances 
previously  cited. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

MOLECULAR  REARRANGEMENTS 

Molecular  rearrangements  have  been  considered  previously  in  con- 
nection with  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  tautomerism  and  desmotrop- 
ism.  Such  changes,  however,  did  not  involve  the  skeleton  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  atoms  constituting  the  molecule,  and  dealt  only  with  the 
nature  of  the  imion  between  the  atoms,  which  shifted  backward  and 
forward  between  certain  positions  in  the  molecule.  Rearrangements 
must  be  considered  now  where  variations  in  the  molecular  structure 
are  accompanied  by  dissociation  of  the  molecule  and  wandering  not 
only  of  an  individual  atom  but  also  of  whole  groups  of  atoms  or  radicals. 
Transformations  of  this  type  are  veiy  common  in  organic  chemistr\-. 
In  fact  they  were  observed  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  this  subject  for  the  classic  synthesis  of  urea,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Wohler,  depends  upon  a  molecular  rearrangement  of  ammon- 
nium  cyanate 

/NH2 
CONNH4     ->    C^O 

\NH2 

Molecular  changes  may  be  similar  to  the  transformation  of  anmfio- 
nium  cyanate  into  urea,  or  ammonium  thiocyanate  into  thiourea— 
i.e.,  where  one  substance  merely  isomerizes  or  passes  over  into  another 
without  loss  of  atoms — or  they  may  be  accompanied  by  the  elimination 
of  such  groups  of  atoms  as  constitute  the  halogen  acids,  H2O,  N2,  etc. 
In  the  latter  instances  the  existence  of  intermediate  substances,  iso- 
meric with  the  original  substance  or  with  the  product  which  is  formed, 
may  be  assumed.  Such  a  rearrangement  is  illustrated  by  the  trans- 
formation of  pinacone  into  pinacoline: 

CHsv  /CH3         CH3V  /CH3  CH3\ 

>C— C:<  ^  )C C/  ^    CH3^— CO— CH3 

CH3/  I      I  VH3         CH3/  \/  VH3  CH3/ 

OH  OH  O 

Molecular  rearrangemonts,  oven  at  the  present  stage  of  development 
of  chemistry,  offer  difficulties  of  inter[)rctation  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  the  theory  of  organic  structure;  for  frequently  changes  must  be 
represented  at?  taking  place  abruptly  and  involving  a  dissociation  of 
the  molecule,  imd  not  in  gradual  stages  where  the  intermediate  steps 
may  be  followsd  easily.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  and  even  impossible 
in  many  case'i,  to  express  the  natiu^  of  the  molecular  transformation 
in  terins  of  onr  accepted  structural  theory. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  phenomenon  of  rearrangement  is  always 
associated  with  quite  definite  groups  of  atoms  which  may  represent 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  organic  molecule.  In  those  cases  where  two 
isomeric  forms  are  capable  of  existing  simultaneously  and  independently 
under  given  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  the  cause  of  the 
change  from  a  labile  to  a  stable  modification  may  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  one  isomer  possesses  a  higher  energy  content  than  the 
other,  and  so,  imder  favoring  circumstances,  physical  or  chemical  in 
nature,  that  transformation  generally  takes  place  which  involves  a 
loss  of  energy.  Such  changes  may  be  brought  about  with  very  great 
ease,  or  may  be  induced  only  by  the  action  of  energetic  chemical  reagents 
catalysts.  At  present  there  is  no  theory  which  covers  every  form  of 
isomeric  change. 

The  most  important  classes  of  molecular  rearrangements  may  now 
be  considered.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  devise  a  system  of  classifi- 
cation for  the  various  types  of  rearrangement  that  have  been  discovered. 
There  are,  however,  certain  generalities  of  fundamental  importance, 
and  if  these  are  taken  into  consideration  a  partial  classification  can  be 
made  which  enables  one  to  present  this  work  in  a  logical  manner. 
Rearrangements  of  the  Cyanic  and  Thiocyanic  Acid  Series: 
These  transformations  are  brought  about  generally  and  preferably 
by  the  action  of  heat. 


NH4NC0   -► 

/NH2 

CO 
\nH2 

Ammonium  esranate 

Urm 

0-NH2-NH2    -* 

/NH2 

CO 

\nh.nh2 

Hydraiine  cyanate 

Semioarbaside 

NH4SCN   -> 

\nH2 

Ammonium  thiocsranate 

Thiourea 
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< 


N 

SCH2CH :  CH2 

Allyl  thiooy«nate 


\SCH3 

Methyl  thiooyanate 


0^ 


^ 


CoHs 


CeHs 


Diphenylearbamyl- 
thiocsranate 


^S-(PyTimidme) 

Psrrimidine  thiocjranate 


<s 


NCH2CH  :  CH2 


AUyl  isothioojranate 


< 


€ 
^s 


NCH3 


Methyl  isothiocyanate 


yCeHs 
>,N.CON< 


2 


'CeHs 


DiphenYlcarbamyl- 
uothiocsranate 

^N-(Pyrimidine)  ^ 


< 


Pyrimidine  isothiocyanate 


Cyanic  esters  corresponding  to  the  thiocyanates  or  rhodanides  have 
not  been  isolated.  Many  cases  are  known  where  the  isothiocyanate 
form  is  the  only  modification  of  the  rhodanide  that  can  be  isolated. 
Also  thiocyanates  are  known  which  cannot  be  rearranged  into  their 
corresponding  isothiocyanates.  These  rearrangements  are  not  rever- 
sible, so  far  as  can  be  concluded  from  experimental  evidence  presented 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Isocyanides  undergo  isomerization  to  give  the  cyanides 


C2H5N=C= 

Phenylisocyanide 


C2H5C^N  * 

Phenylcyanide 


or  acid  nitriles.    To  these  may  be  added  the  rearrangements  of  imido 
esters,  which  will  be  referred  to  latter  in  this  text. 


^NCeHs 

HCf 

X)CH3 

Methyl  Mo-formanilide 


•CH3 

HC/ 

Methyl  formanilide 


5 


1  Hoffmann,  Ber.,  18,  1350  (1880);  see  also  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  87,  506  (1880), 

*  Johnson  and  Levy,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  88,  456  (1907). 

*  Johnson  and  Storey,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  40,  131  (1908). 

*  Nef,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  280,  296  (1894). 

6  Wheeler  and  Johnson,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  21,  185  (1899). 
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Rearrangements    involving   the   Transference    of   Radicals    from 
Carbon  to  Carbon: 


— CH   CH 

-*    ==CHCHO 

CH3  •  CH  •  CH2    — ►    CH3COCH3 

Y 

Y 

Ethylenoxide 

— ►              aldehyde 

Ethylenoxide            — >■             ketone 

Changes  of  the  above  type  are  brought  about  by  heat  and  by  the 
action  of  catalysts.  The  so-called  pinacoline  rearrangement  also 
belongs  to  this  class  and  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

CHsv  yCHs  CHbv  yCHs  CHav 

>C C<  -*  >C— C<  -»  CHs-^COCHs* 

CH3/  I  I  N:H3  CH3/  V/  NdHs  CH3/ 

OH     OH  0 

Pinacone  (Intermediate  ethylenoxide)  Pinacoline 

Conversions  of  this  kind  are  very  common,  and  certain  definite  rules 
have  been  formulated  in  regard  to  the  wandering  of  diflferent  groups  of 
atoms.    Some  of  these  may  be  mentioned  briefly.    The  pinacone, 

(p-)CH3C6H4\  yC6H4  •  CH3(p-) 

■>c — c<;  -* 

CeRs^  Qjj     OH  ^^^ 

rearranges  to  give  exclusively: 

(p-)CH3'CoH4Ns^^     ^ 

CfiHs-^C  •  COCeHfi 

(p-)CH3C6H4/ 

From  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  tolyl  group  shifts  its  position  more 
readily  than  the  phenyl.  With  halogen  substitution  products  the 
course  of  the  raction  is  dififerent  and  a  mixture  of  ketones  is  obtained. 
For  example: 

(p-)ClC6H4v  yCf^tU  •  Cl(p-) 

[6^'A^At>Ci 


C6H5    QJJ     oH^<®^ 


gives 


(P-)C1C6H4\ 

40  per  cent     -*  CeHs-^  •  COCeHs 

(P-)C1C6H4/ 
(P-)C1C6H4\ 

60  per  cent     -►  CeHs-^  •  C0C6H4Cl(p-) 

CeHfi/ 

^  Jour.  russ.  physikal.  Chem.  Ges.,  84,  537;  Biltz  and  Seydel,  Ber.,  46,  138 
(1913);  Meerwein,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  896,  206  (1913);  406, 129  (1914);  417,255 
(1918);  419, 121  (1919). 
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From  this  result  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  phenyl  group 
shifts  its  position  more  readily  than  the  p-chlorphenyl.^ 

If  all  four  hydrogen  atoms  of  glycol  have  not  been  substituted  by 
carbon  residues,  rearrangement  results  in  the  formation  of  aldehydes. 
The  following  example  illustrates  how  the  wandering  of  the  atoms  takes 
place  in  this  type  of  compounds: 

(p-)ClC6H4CH— CHC6H4CI(p.)  (p-)ClC6H4v 

I         I  -^  NCH-CHO* 

OH    OH  (p-)ClC6H4'^ 

To  this  series  of  rearrangements  belongs  also  the  unique  cyclic  pinacom 
rearrangement  described  by  Biltz: « 


OH 

CeHfiC— NH 

>C0    - 
CeHfiC— NH 

in 

CeHs  •  C— NH 

■*        0<        >C0 

CftHs  •  C— NH 

CO— NHv^ 

-*             >C NH^ 

CeHs^ 

Diphenylglyozalonglykol 

DiphenyUiydantoin 

An  interesting  rearrangement  closely  related  to  this  series  is  tha 
described  by  WoIflF*  in  which  a  hydroxy!  group  and  a  methyl  radica 
are  assmned  to  exchange  positions  in  the  molecule  when  the  anhydrid 
of  ethyl  diazoacetoacetatc  is  subject  to  hydrolysis: 

O 


C2H5OOC 


CH3C 

.ft- 


N 

II  +  H2O 

N 


/COOH 


->    CH3COCH(OH)COOC2H5     ^    CH3CH< 

N:;ooc2H5 

Ethyl  hydroxyacctoacetatc  Monocthylester  of  methyl 

malonic  acid 

A  similar  transformation  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  water  on 
the  anhydride  of  diazobenzoylacetonc : 

*  Acrce,  Am.  Chcm.  Jour.,  83,  189  (1905);  HoogeworfT  and  vanDorp,  Rec 
trav.  chim.  dos  Pays-Bas.  9,  225  (1890);  Montagne,  ibid.,  24,  105  (1906);  26,  256 
(1907). 

«  Rec.  trav.  rhim.  des  Pay.s-Has.,  21,  30  (1902). 

'  Ber.  41,  1379  (1908).  See  also  Montagne,  Rec.  trav.  chim  des  Pays-Bas.,  21, 
0  (1902);   Ber.,  51,  1479  (1918). 

'  Annalen  der  Chemie,  325,  144  (1902). 
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The  rearrangement  of  halogen  from  carbon  to  carbon  in  the  aliphatic 
series  is  illustrated  in  the  following  case  observed  by  Hantzsch  and 
Conrad.^  This  change  is  brought  about  under  the  influence  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid. 

CH3CO.CHBrCOOC2H6    ->    BrCH2COCH2COOC2H5 

Ethyl  or-bromaoetoaoetate.  Ethyl  7-bromaoetoaoetate. 

A  rearrangement  involving  the  formation  of  a  ring  by  linking  together 
two  carbon  atoms  is  shown  below:  ^ 

CH3C CH3  CH3C CH2 

N        C(CH3)2  N  C(CH3)2 

Dimethylketasine  S-Methyl-S-dimethylpsmioHoe 

Borsche  and  Fels  record  the  following  unique  rearrangement  in 
the  furane  series.^  Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
mediate acyclic  compound,  which  condenses  again  with  formation  of 
a  new  cycle: 

CH— CH .  COCH3  CH— C  •  COOH 

I    I  Hci       II    i 

CeHsC       CO  ^    CoHftC       C*CH3 

Methyl-phenyl-furanecarbozylio  acid 

Rearrangements  involving  the  migration  of  alkyl  radicals  or  halogen 
from  carbon  to  carbon,  and  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  aluminium 
chloride,  belong  to  this  class. 

CH3CH2CH2Br    ->    CH3CHBrCH3  * 

Sulphonic  acid  groups  also  change  their  positions  in  the  benzene 
ring  under  certain  conditions.^  Such  transformations  have  been  very 
commonly  observed  in  the  aromatic  series. 

SO3H 

»Ber.,  27,  355,  3168  (1894);  Ber.,  29,  1042  (1896);  Ber.,  86,  2251  (1903). 

*  Curtius  and  Zinkeisen,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  08,  310  (1898). 
'Ber,  89,  1809(1906). 

*  Gustavson,  Ber.,  16,  R.  967  (1883);  20,  707  (1887). 
» Schramm,  Ber.,  21.  782  (1888). 
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Several  cases  have  been  recorded  in  the  chemical  literature  where 
a  methyl  group  migrates  from  carbon  to  carbon  during  the  process  of 
reduction: 

—CO  — CHOH  — C=  — CCHs^ 


XJHa  XIHs  N:H3 

Benzilic  acid  rearrangements,  which  take  place  when  ortJio  dike- 
tones  are  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide,  may  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  this  class,  if  the  course  of  the  transformation  is  formulated  as 

follows: 

OK     OK 


C6HaCOCOCaH6+2KOH    -^    CeHaC CCeHs     -* 

OH     OH 

OK     OK  CeHsv      /OK  2 

I      I         -        X 

CeHsC CCeHfi  dff^     XIOOK 

\)/ 

In  this  type  of  change,  as  in  the  pinacone  rearrangements,  a  chlorine 
atom  maintains  its  2>-position  in  the  benzene  nucleus  in  relation  to  the 
corresponding  carbon  atom  during  the  shifting  of  the  groups.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  example: 

?>-ClC6H4v  xOK  3 

(?>-)ClC6H4CO  •  COC6H4Cl(p-)     ->  >C< 

P-CIC6H4/    \COOK 

Nitrogen  alkyl  derivatives  of  isoaldoximes  undergo  rearrangements 
which  are  reversible : 

N02-C6H4CH N.CH2C6H5    ^    NO2C6H4CH2N CHCeHs  * 


iBninner,  Monatsh.  Chemie,  17,  276  (1896);  21,  156  (1900);  Baeyer,  Her., 
82,  2429  (1899);  Wolff,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  322,  351  (1902);  Knorr,  Ber.,  36,  1272 
(1903). 

*  Tiffeneau,  Revue  gen.  Sci.  pur.  et  appli.,  1907,  p.  585. 

»  Rec.  trav.  chim.  des  pays-Bas,  21,  19  (1902);  see  also  Ber.,  88,  3738  (1905). 

*  Neubauer,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  298,  187  (1897). 
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The  rearrangement  of  iodine  in  benzene  compounds  is  often  met 
with  as  is  illustrated  in  the  behavior  of  p-iodanisol  towards  nitric  acid: 


OCH3 


HNO3 

¥ 


Y 


0CH3 


NO2 


HNO3 


0CH3 ' 


Quinole  Rearrangements:  An  exceptionally  reactive  group  of  sub- 
stances was  discovered  as  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  Zincke, 
E.  Bamberger  and  Auwers.^  They  received  the  name  of  "  quinoles  " 
because  of  their  semi-quinoidal  nature.  They  are  obtained  from  para 
substituted  phenylhydroxylamines  and  are  referred  to  in  the  class  of 
rearrangements  involving  migration  of  radicals  from  nitrogen  to  car- 
bon.   The  following  t3rpes  may  be  taken  as  examples: 


HOv/Alkyl 


H(X      .Alkyl 


0 


I 

Quinole 


CH3V    yCH2Cl 


v 


III 


In  these  compounds  either  of  the  two  groups  bound  to  the  carbon 
atom  indicated  by  *,  may  shift  its  position.  To  illustrate,  the  alkyl 
group  in  I  or  II  may  wander  into  the  nucleus  and  there  assimie  another 
position.  This  happens  when  the  substance  is  treated  with  aqueous 
sulphuric  acid  or  sodium  hydroxide: 


HOv/Alkyl 


Y 

o 


HO 


lAlkyI 


OH 


HOv     .Alkyl 


Y 

NH 


HO 


/\ 


jAlkyl 


NH 


>  Reveidin,  Ber.,  29,  2595  (1S96);  SO,  2999  (1897). 

'Zincke,  Ber., 38,  3121  (1895);  34,  253  (1901);  Annalen  der  Chemie,  820,  146 
(1901);  822, 174  (1902);  826,  19  (1902);  829,  1  (1903);  880,  61  (1904);  Bamber- 
Ker,  Ber.,  88,  3600  (1900);  88,  1424,  3886  (1902);  86,  1625,  2028  (1903)  Auwen, 
Ber.,  85,  443,  455,  465,  4207  (1902);  86,  1861,  3902  (1903). 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  compound  I,  for  example,  is  treated  witl 
alcoholic  sulphuric  acid,  the  product  of  rearrangement  consists  of  \h 
alkyl  derivative  of  a  substance  which  now  contains  an  hydroxy!  group  L 
the  oriho  position  of  the  benzene  nucleus.  In  other  words,  either  th 
hydroxyl  or  alkyl  group  can  be  rearranged  at  will. 


HOv    /Alkyl 

X 


Alkyl 


V 
OH 


Rearrangements  Involving  the  Transference  of  Radicals  fron; 
Oxygen  to  Carbon:  Several  rearrangements  of  this  type  have  bee 
observed  in  the  aliphatic  series. 


x,CH2 
CeHsCf 

X)C2H5 

o-Ethozystyrol 


>,CH.COOC2H5 
CHaC^ 

^OCOCHa 


CftHsC'^ 

X)C0C6H5 


•CH2C2H5  ^ 

Phenylpropylketone 


CH3C 


CH 

O 


COOC2H6  2 
X)CH3 


Ethyl  diacetoacctatc 


/CH2COCGH5  3 

CoHsC.'^ 
^O 

Dibensoylmcthanc 


A  rearrangement  of  similar  type  in  the  cyclic  series  is  that  describee 
by  Billow:  * 


/\r- 


C'=CH  •  COCH3 


\y 


CO— O 

Acctonyl-phthalido 


/^(^0\ 

X'HCOCHa 


\y 


Phthalylacetone 


»  Ber.,  29,  2931  (1896). 

2ClaLsen  and  Haa.sc,  Ber.,  33,  1242  (1900);    Bcr.,  86,  3074,  3778  (1903) 

3  Claisen,  Ber.,  36,  3G74  (19()3). 

*  Bcr.,  37,  4380  (1904) 
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To  this  class  belong  a  number  of  the  rearrangements  which  phenol 

ethers  and  esters  imdergo  when  acted  upon  by  heat  or  by  catalytic 

agents,  and  which  give  rise  to  phenols  with  substitution  in  the  benzene 

nucleus: 

OSO3H       OH 


OH 


CHs— 


O-COCHa 


CO 


CH3— 


0CH3 


\y 


CH3 


OH 
/NcOCHa 


OCOCH3 


OH 


\y 


0COCH3 


CO 


COCH3 

OH 


OCH3 


CH3CO 


OCOCH3 


OCOCH3 


H-><1C0CH3 


OBr 
Bi/Nsr 


OH 
Br/\Br  » 


Y 


Y 


Br 


Rearrangements  of  phenol  ethers  into  alkylated  phenols  belong  to  this 
class,  and  are  brought  about  by  application  of  heat  or  by  the  action 
of  acids: 


<0-CioH7 
OCoHy 


/CioHeOH  * 
RCH<(_ 

NDigHeOH 


»  Baumann,  Ber.,  9,  65,  1716  (1876). 

»Eijkman,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1904,  I,  1597;  1905,  I,  814;  also  Heller,  Ber.,  42, 
2736(1909);  45,  418(1912). 

» R.  Benedikt,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  199,  127  (1879). 
« Claisen,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  287,  261  (1887). 
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OCH2CH  :  CH2 


OH 
/NcHzCH  :  CH2  » 


\y 


\/ 


AUylphenylether. 


Allylphenol. 


CeHfiOCft 


.CONH2 
CeHs 


/OH 
C6H4<'       yC0NH2  * 

^CeHs 


Kolbe's  synthesis  of  salicylic  acid  from  phenol  and  carbon  dioxide 
is  based  on  a  metameric  change  involving  the  transfer  of  a  carboxyl 
group  from  oxygen  to  carbon: 


/\0C00Na 

Heat 

\y  — ' 

Sodium  phenyl  carbonate. 


/No 


»H 


v/COONa 

Sodium  salicylate. 


Rearrangements  Involving  the  Transference  of  Radicals  from 
Nitrogen  to  Carbon:  Transformations  of  this  type  are  brought  by 
heat,  by  catalytic  agents,  and  by  the  action  of  mineral  acids.  They 
are  observed  very  frequently  in  the  case  of  aromatic  compounds  and 
heterocyclic  combinations. 

To  this  class  belong  the  rearrangements  of  alkyl  anilines,  discovered 
by  A.  W.  Hofmann  and  Martius.^  It  was  observed  that  the  halogen 
salts  of  secondary  and  tertiary  aromatic  amines,  as  well  as  quaternary 
ammonium  salts,  when  heated  at  200°  to  350°  in  the  presence  of  alcohol 
suffer  an  intramolecular  change,  whereby  the  substituting  groups  wander 
into  the  benzene  nucleus,  assuming  a-  and  p-,  but  never  m-,  pK>sitions. 


C6H5NHC2H6HCI 


C2H5C6H4NH2HCI 


In  this  type  of  rearrangement  there  is  very  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  original  substance  breaks  down  at  the  high  temperature  to 
form  aniUne  and  the  alkyl  halide,  which  then  recombine  to  form  an 
isomeric  product  with  the  substituting  alkyl  group  in  the   benzene 

1  Claisen  and  Eisleb,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  401,  21  (1913);  Ber.  46,  3157. 

2  Buchcrer  and  Grol6e,  Ber.,  39,  1012  (1906). 

3  Hofmann,  Ber.,  4,  742  (1871);  6,  704,  720  (1872);  7,  526  (1874);  18,  1821 
(1885);  Nolting  and  Baumann,  Ber.,  18,  1149  (1885);  Nolting  and  Forel,  Ber.,  18, 
2680  (1885);  Limpach,  Ber.,  21,  640,  643  (1888);  Hodgkinson  and  Limpach, 
Jour.  Chem  Soc,  61,  420  (1892);  Benz,  Ber.,  16,  1646  (1882). 
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nucleus,  but  in  the  following  instances  genuine  intramolecular  rearrange- 
ments involving  dissociation  of  the  molecule  seem  fairly  certain: 


NHSO3H 


Phenyl  siilphaminic  acid 


NH2 

/XSOaH 


\y 


NH2  » 


\/ 


^SOaH 


Another  arrangement  of  this  class  is  that  described  by  Senier  and 
Shepheard,^  and  also  that  of  the 


/\ 


\y 


/\ 


V 


/\ 


N— CH2— N- 


>NH 


CH2 


aromatic  amine-oxides,  which  have  been  shown  to  undergo  rearrangement 
to  hydroxyanilines  as  is  represented  below: 


O 


(CH3)2N<(        y 


OH  3 

(CH3)2N<^    y 


Phenyl  sulphaminic  acid  rearranges  to  give  first  the  o-,  and  then 
p-sulphonic  acid  derivative  of  aniline.  The  former  reaction  takes  place 
at  low  temperatures  in  the  presence  of  dilute  acids;  and  the  latter  on 
the  addition  of  concentrated  acids.  If  phenyl  sulphaminic  acid  is 
treated  directly  with  concentrated  sulphiuic  acid,  it  passes  into  the 
p-sulphonic  acid  (sulphanilic  acid)  and  no  o-sulphonic  acid  is  formed. 
The  complete  transformation  involves,  therefore,  a  migration  of  the 
sulphonic  acid  radical  from  nitrogen  to  carbon  and  finally  a  second 
change  from  carbon  to  carbon. 

Aromatic  nitroamines  rearrange  to  form  nitro-anilines.* 

1  Bamberger  and  Kum,  Ber.,  80,  654,  1261,  2277  (1897). 

*  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  96,  494  (1909). 

'  Bamberger  and  Tschimer,  Ber.,  32,  1889  (1899). 

*  Bamberger,  Storch  and  Landsteiner,  Ber.,  26,  471,  485  (1893);  27,  584  (1894); 
28,  401  (1895);  80,  1252  (1897);  Stoermer,  Ber.,  81,  2528  (1898). 
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•NHz 
/\n02 


NHNO2 


\y 


Here  the  nitro  group  wanders  independently  to  two  different  ix>sitions 
in  the  benzene  ring,  since  o-nitroaniUne  cannot  be  rearranged  into 
the  p-modification.  In  these  rearrangements  the  nitro  group  in  migrat- 
ing will  even  force  another  group  from  its  position  in  the  benzene  ring: 


NH.NO2 


Bri 


Y 


Br 


NH2 


BiJ 


NO2 


Br 


a-nitro-o(-methyl-/3-phenylurea  rearranges  by  the  action  of  cold  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  to  give  a  mixture  of  a-methyl-fi-crttio-  and 
pora-nitrophenylureas : 


/NO2 

C0<      \CH3 
\NHC0H5 


/NHCH3  2 

coc 

\NHC6H4N02(o  and  p) 


Aromatic  nitrosamines  rearrange  to  give  p-nitroso  derivatives  of  aniline,' 
(Otto  Fischer-Hepp  rearrangement) : 


C0H5NNO 


\y 


CoHsNH 


NO 


'  Orton  and  Smith,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  87,  389  (1905). 
« Scholl  and  Nyborg,  Ber.,  39,  2491  ( 1906) . 

»0.  Fischer  and  Hepp,  Ber.,  19,  2991  (ISKO);  20,  1247  (1887);  O.  Fischer,  Ber, 
46,  1098  (1912). 
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Brombenzene  diazonium  chlorides  undergo  molecular  transforma- 
tions with  change  of  position  of  the  halogen,  and  the  diacylanilides, 
on  heating,  pass  over  into  acylamidoketones.' 


COCH3 
N— COCH3 


\y 


COCH3       COCeHs 


NH 


^ 


OCH3 


N- COCeHs 


\y 


COCeHs 

NH 
/VCOCeHs 


\/ 


NH- COCeHs 


COCeHs 


Although  in  the  case  of  these  anilides,  only  one  substituting  group 
enters  the  benzene  ring,  there  are  instances  where  two  or  more  groups 
may  enter  the  benzene  nucleus  as  the  result  of  rearrangements.  Thus 
iV-chlor-acetaniUdes  rearrange  to  form  p-and  o-chloracetanilides:' 


COCH3 


COCHs 


NCI 


\y 


NH 


V 


The  p-chloracetanilide  formed  may  now  be  changed  into  N-chlor-p- 
chloracetanilide,  and  this  in  turn  may  rearrange  so  that  the  chlorine 
atom  shifts  from  nitrogen  and  replaces  a  second  hydrogen  atom  in  the 
ring.  The  process  may  be  repeated  until  the  hydrogen  atoms  occupy- 
ing the  p-  and  the  two  o-positions  in  the  benzene  ring,  as  well  as  the 
hydrogen  in  union  with  nitrogen,  have  been  replaced  by  chlorine. 
Chlorine  does  not  shift  to  the  TW-position. 


» Chattaway,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  85,  388  (1904). 

>Chattaway  and  Orion,  Ber.,  32,  3573,  3635  (1899);    Blanksma,    Rec.   tray, 
chim.  des  Pay-Bas,  21,  329  (1902);  Hantzsch  and  Smythe,  Her.,  33,  505  (1900). 
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COCH3 

N-Cl 


V 


COCH3 

I 

NH 

CI 


COCHa 


NCI 

/Vci 


V 


COCH3 

I 
NH 

Cl/V- CI 


CI 


COCHs 

N-Cl 
Cl/V- CI 


Phenylhydroxylamines  rearrange  to  form  p-amidophenols: 


NHOH 


\/ 


NH2 
/\ 


Y^ 


When  the  hydrogen  in  the  para  position  is  substituted  in  these  hydror 
amine  combinations,    rearrangement  takes  place  with   fomiation 
quinoles,  since  the  hydroxyl  radical  does  not  migrate  to  an  ortho  or  nu 
position  in  such  cases: 


CH3 


NHOH 


OH^^CHa 


Y 

NH 


H2O 


HOkxCHs 


,   NHs  + 


Diazoamido  compounds  rearrange  to  form  amidoazo  compounds: 


NH  •  N=NC6H5 


\y 


NH2 


N=NC6H5 


'  Gattermann,  Ber.,  26,  1845  (1893);  Wohl,  Ber.,  27,  1432  (1894);  Lagutt,  Be 
31,  1501  (1898). 
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In  the  case  of  this  reaction  also,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  establish 
the  fact  that  a  genuine  intramolecular  rearrangement  takes  place,  and 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  decomposition  of  the  compound  by  heat, 
accompanied  by  secondary  processes  involving  recombinations  of  the 
groups  thus  formed.  The  following  rearrangements  of  diazo  compounds 
are  also  known  to  take  place:  ^ 

BraCeHzNrNCl    -^    Br2ClC6H2N  :  NBr 

When  heated  with  sulphiuic  acid  azoxybenzenes  rearrange  according 
to  the  following  scheme: 

CeHsNv 

I  >0    ->    CeHsN  :  NC6H4OH  2 
CoHsN/ 

Aioxybenxene  Hydroxyasobensene 

Pyrrol  rearrangements  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point. 

CH— CH  CH— CH  3 

I        J  -"        II        I 

CH    CH  CH— CCOCHa 

NCOCH3  NH 

C4H4NCH3    -^    CH3C4H3NH  * 

As  is  well  known  A.  Pictet  was  able  to  carry  through  successfully  a 
synthesis  of  nicotine  on  the  basis  of  such  a  pyrrol  rearrangement. 

In  addition  to  these  rearrangements  which  have  been  recorded  the 
semidine  and  also  the  benzidine  rearrangements  should  be  mentioned. 
The  benzidine  change  is  one  of  great  conmiercial  importance.  There 
are  innumerable  instances  of  changes  of  both  types  to  be  found  in  the 
chemical  literature,^  but  one  illustration  in  each  case  Mrill  suffice  here, 
thus: 

^  Hantzsch,  Schleissing  and  Jfiger,  Ber.,  80,  2337  (1897);  Hantzsch  and  Smythe, 
Ber.,  33,  505  (1900). 

>  Wallach  and  Kiepenheuer,  Ber.,  U,  2617  (1881). 

<Ciamician  and SUber,  Ber.,  18, 881, 1828  (1885);  19,1962(1886);  20,698(1887); 
22,  659,  2518  (1889). 

*  Pictet,  Ber.,  38,  1951  (1905). 

>  Jacobson  and  Fischer,  Ber.,  26,  992  (1892);  26,  681,  688,  699,  703  (1893>;  27, 
2700  (1894);  Annalen  der  Ohemie,  287,  97  (1895);  T&uber,  Ber.,  26,  1019  (1892); 
Witt  and  Schmidt,  Ber.,  26,  1013  (1892);  27,  2351,  2358  (1894). 
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/~~Nnh  •  nh/~~\oc2H5 

p-Subetituted  HydraBobenseim 


and 


<z> 


NHNH 


o 


NH2 


Hydraiobensene 


(o-Semidine) 


'NH2<^        yNE<^         yOCjUi 


(ih-Semidine) 


<zxz> 


NH2 


Bcniidine 


Stieglitz^  interprets  this  change  as  taking  place  through  dissociation 
into  free  radicals  whUe  Wieland  ^  disagrees  with  this  conclusion. 

Aromatic  anunonium  hydroxides,  sulphonic  acids,  and  cyanides  of 
quis'^id  structure  rearrange  to  form  tertiary  amino  combinations: 


0H(S03H)(CN) 
^NR2 


0H(S03H)  (CN) 

=c/~\nr2 


The  rearrangement  of  methylene  dianilines  into  derivatives  of  diphenyl- 
methane  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  acids:  * 


NHCH2NHC0H5 


\/ 


NH2 


CH2NHC0H5 


NH2 
/\ 


CH2C6H4NH2(p-) 


NHCH2NH 
/\n02 


<l:> 


N02 


NH2 

/\n02 


NH2 


\y 


NO2 


.CH2- 


\y 


»  Zinin,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  36,  93  (1863). 
2Ber.,  46,  911  (1913);  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  1143  (1913). 
»Ber.,  48.  1100  (1915). 

*Eberhardt  and  Woltor,  Ber.,  27,  1810  (1894);    Meyer  and  Rohmer,  33,  250 
(1900);   Von  Braun  and  Krules,  Ber.,  46,  2977  (1912). 
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Searrangements  involving  intramolecular  oxidation  have  also  been 
observed  in  the  aromatic  series: 


NO2  NO2 


H2SO4 


NO  NO2  1 


1,  8-Dinitronaphthalene         l-Nitro-8-nitro0o-5-hydroxynaphthaIene 


\i^ 


X\ 


V 


CHO 
NO2 


/\ 


V 


COOH 
NO 


Ethyl  phthalimidoacetate  also  loses  its  identity  when  acted  upon  by 
sodium  ethjlate: 


O.C0— NH3 
NCH2COOC2H5         CeHK  I 

\co— c: 


Ethyl  phthalimidoacetate 


^CO— CHCOOC2H8 

Ethyl  hydroxyi8ocarbo0t3rril-3- 
carboxylate 


Mention  should  also  be  made  here  of  the  rearrangement  of  hydroxy- 
formamidine  combinations  into  ureas.* 


HC 


NCeHj 


NC«H 


HOC 


CfiHs 
OH 

Diphenyloxy  f ormam  idine 


\nhc 


6>*» 


0:0 


6^5 


\ 


NHCnH 


6  "5 


NHCeHs 


( Pseudo  form  of  urea) 


Diphenylurea. 


OeHjiN:C:NCftH5 

C8£bodi]phenyIdiimidev 


This  rearrangement  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride. 
Whether  it  involves  a  molecular  exchange  of  the  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl 
groups,  or  a  dehydration  of  the  molecule  with  intermediate  formation 
of  carbodiphenyldiimide  has  not  been  established. 

»  Friedlander  and  Scherzer,  Chem.  Centralbl.  (1900),  I,  409. 
« Weigert  and  Kummerer,  Ber.,  46,  1207  (1913). 
'  Gabriel  and  Colman,  Ber.,  33,  980  (1900);  36,  1358  (1902). 
*  Bamberger,  Tschimer  and  Destraz,  Ber.,  36,  720,  1874  (1902). 
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Rearrangements  involving  the  Transference  of  Radicals  from  Nitro- 
gen to  Nitrogen:  To  this  series  belong  the  interesting  changes  which 
were  discovered  and  elucidated  by  M.  Busch  and  his  students,  Le^ 
those  involved  in  the  reaction  between  mono  alkylated  hydrazines 

R.NH.NH2 

and  isocyanates,  or  isothiocyanates  (R-NCO  and  R-NCS).  Contrary 
to  views  previously  held,  these  investigators  have  demonstrated  experi- 
mentally that  the  primary  products  of  these  reactions  are  respectively 
semicarbazides  and  thiosemicarbazides,  the  formation  of  which  may 
be  expressed  by  the  equation: 


RNH.NH2  +  (S)OCNR"  =  RN.NH2 

:0(S)NHR" 


A, 


If,  now,  R=alphyl  (i.e.,  an  aliphatic  alkyl  group),  the  resulting  er-semi- 
carbazides  and  a-thiosemicarbazides  are  stable  bodies.  If,  however, 
R=aryl  (i.e.,  an  aromatic  alkyl  group),  the  primary  product  is  unstable 
and  the  substituted  carbamyl  or  thiocarbamyl  radical  will  shift  from 
the  of-nitrogen  to  the  /S-position  in  the  molecule.^  This  will  happen 
in  alcohol  solution  or  upon  fusion: 


and 


a       /3 
RN  •  NH2 

a         0 
RNH  •  NH 

CONHR' 

~* 

CONHR' 

a        (8 
RN  •  NH2 

CSNHR' 

— > 

a         0 
RNHNH 

CSNHR' 

Further,  M.  Busch  and  O.  Limpach^  have  discovered  a  remarkable 
rearrangement  which  takes  place  when  phenyl  mustard  oils  react  with 
esters  of  phenylcarbazinic  acid  and  which  involves  a  shifting  of  a  car- 
bethoxy  group  in  an  opposite  direction  (/3  — >  a)  to  that  shown  above: 

COOC2H5 
C0H5NHNHCOOC2H5+SCNC6H6    ->    CeHsNNH 

Ethyl  phonyloarbftiinate 

CSNHCgHs 

iRer.,  34,  320  (1901);  36,  1362  (1903);  37,  2318  (1904);  42,  4596,  4602  (1909). 
*Ber.,  44,  1573  (1911). 
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Other  rearrangements  of  this  series  are  as  follows: 


<C8H6 
^o-.,v  COCH3 

\NH2 


.CHzNHCeHs » 

\NHCOCH3 


Nitriles  of  o-aminocinnamic  acids  rearrange  to  quinoline  compounds. 
An  analogous  change  is  met  with  in  the  transformation  of  cyanacetyl- 
ureas  into  pyrimidine  combinations:  ^ 


NH— CO 
CO  CH2 

NH2  CN 


NH— CO 

I    I 
CO  CH 


NH— C  •  NH2 

4-Aininouracil 


R 


/^ 


\/ 


CH=CCN 
NH2 


/\^\ 


N 


R8 
NH2 


Acyl  derivatives  of  these  nitriles  undergo  similar  transformations  with 
migration  of  the  acyl  group  to  a  different  nitrogen  atom. 


R 


/\CH=C— CN  /N^N 


\/ 


NHCOCH3 


N 


R 
NHCOCHa 


Thiocyanacetanilide    rearrangements    belong    in    this    series.    Thio- 
cyanacetamide  isomerizes  to  a  cyclic  combination.^ 


■S 


CH2— 

CO         CN 
\nH2 


CH, 


■s 


CO       c=nh 
\nh/ 


1  Widman,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  47,  354  (1893). 

»  W.  T»ube,  Ber.,  88,  3035  (1900). 

'  Fschorr  and  Wolfes,  Ber.,  82,  3399  (1899). 

«Miolati,  Gazz.  cbim.  ital.,  38,  90  (1893);  Chem.  Centralbl.  (1893),  I,  640. 
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Substituted  thiocyanacetamides  or  anilides  undergo  similar  transfomui- 
tions  giving  unstable  pseudothiohydantoins,  which  can  rearrange  further 
into  stable  modifications.  These  transformations  can  be  brought 
about  by  heating  with  or  without  solvents,  and  in  many  cases  the 
labile  modifications  of  the  hydantoin  cannot  be  isolated.  Isothio- 
cyanacetamide  and  the  corresponding  anilides  have  not  been  pre- 
pared. 


CH2- 


CO         CN 

\ 
NHCeHs 

Thiocyanacetanilide 


CH2 — s 

CO      C:NH 
NCeHs 

Unstable  form  of  phenyl 
pseudothiohydantoin 


CH2 — s 


CO      C  :  NCaHe 

NH 

Stable  form  of  phenyl 
pseudothiohydantoin 


In  this  series  belong  also  the  following  important  types  of  molecukr 
rearrangements:  Mnst/m-acylthioureas  are  rearranged  easily  by  heat 
into  their  stable  syw-niodifications:  ^ 


<C6H 
c 


cs 

\ 


OCH3     Heat 


NH: 


t/rwym-acetyl  phenyl- 
thiourea 


yNHCftHs 
CS 
^NH  ■  COCH3 

5ym-acetylphenyl- 
thiourftA 


and  this  is  also  true  of  the  pseudothioureas:  ^ 


<C6H6 

CSCHa*^^^"^' 

^NH 

t/iMi/m.-Acetylphenyl 
peeudometbyltniourea 

<COC6H5 
C  •  SCH  ^^^6^5 

"^NH 


Heat 


Heat 


.NHCeHs 
CSCH3 
"^N-COCHs 

Svm.-Acetylphenyl- 
I>Beudomethyithiourea 


.NHCOCeHs  * 
CSCH3 
'^NCOCeHfi 


*  Wheeler  and  Johnson;  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  28,  121  (1902),  Johnson,  Jour.  Am. 
Chem.  80c.,  26,  482  (1903);  Walther  and  Stenz,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  61,  575  (1900). 
2  Wheeler,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  27,  270  (1902);   Hugershoff,  Ber.,  82,  3649  (1899). 
»  Wheeler  and  Johnson,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  27,  274  (1902). 
♦Johnson  and  Jamieson,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  36,  297  (1906). 
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Unsym,  acylamidines  likewise  rearrange  to  their  $ym.  forms: 


/ 


CeHfiC 


< 


CoHs 
COCeHs 


^NH 


yNHCeHfi 
CeHfiC 

"^NCOCeHfi 


Rearrangements  involving  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  ring, 
as  shown  in  tbe  case  of  pseudothiohydantoins,  have  also  been  observed 
in  the  hydantoin  series.  Diphenylimidohydantoin  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  ethylate  changes  into  unsym  oxalyl  diphenylguanidine.^ 


CeHsN— CO 


OC 


CeHsN— C  :  NH 

1,  2-Diphenyl*4-iinidohydantoin 

CeHsN— CO 
NH:C 


CeHsN— CO 

5ym.-Oxalyl  diphenylguanidine 


CeHsN 


oo 


C0H5N 


NH— CO 

Oxalyl  diphenylguanidine 

CeHsN CO 


C0H5N  :  C 


NH— CO 

(/rwym.-Oxalyl  diphenyl- 
guanidine 


Phenylmelamines  also  undergo  similar  molecular  changes: 

NCeHs  3 

i 

nh/\nh 


CeHsN— i 
CcHsN  :  C 


NH 


CiNCeHs 


CeHfiN: 


NH 


NH 


C  :  NCoHfi 


The  interesting  transformation  discovered  by   Schrader*  should   also 
he  recorded  in  this  series: 


^  Wheeler,  Johnson  and  McFarland,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  25,  787  (1903). 
« Dieckmann,  Ber.,  38,  2980  (1905);  Ber.,  40,  3738  (1907). 
'  Rathke,  Ber.,  20,  1071  (1887);  21,  867  (1888). 
*  Ber ,  60,  777  (1917). 
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NO2  j^ 


N02<^         )>C1  +  NaN/  II 
■\if\.  N 


NO2 

ncrylchloride 


NO2     j^  NO 

N02<^~Nn/  II      "^\  N02<(         ^NO  +  N2 
NO2     ^  NO2 


Picrylaiide 


Rearrangements  involving  the  Transference  of  Radicals  from 
Nitrogen  to  Oxygen:  An  illustration  of  this  class  is  that  represented  hy 
the  transformation  of  quinone-phenylhydrazone  combinations  into 
hydroxy-azo  compounds,*  which  was  discovered  by  Willstatter: 


^3n-n-<3>=o 

COCeHs 


y        \=x    I 


COC6H5 


This  type  of  change  involves  the  migration  of  an  acyl  group  and  abo 
takes  place  when,  instead  of  benzoyl,  the  acyl  radicals  COCH3  and 
00002115  are  in  union  with  the  nitrogen. 

Betainc  rearrangements  are  to  l)e  recorded  in  this  group.  Betaine 
is  transformed  by  heat  into  the  methylester  of  dimethylaniino-acetic 
acid.  The  reaction  is  reversible  and  is  apparently  a  general  one  for 
all  a-betaines,  although  in  the  case  of  /8-betaines  analogous  transfor- 
mations cannot  be  brought  about.  Betaine  and  its  isomeric  ester- 
methyl  dimethylaminoacctate — are  both  stable  below  135®;  between 
135°  and  293°  the  oetaine  is  stable  and  the  ester  is  the  unstable  modi- 
fication. Above  293°  the  betaine  cannot  exist.  In  the  case  of  mixed 
a-betaines  containing  both  ethyl  and  methyl  groups  on  the  nitrogen 
it  is  the  methyl  or  smaller  radical  which  migrates  from   nitrogen   to 


oxygen.^ 


1  Willstatter  and  Veragiith,  Rer.,  40,  1432  (1907) 

2  WilLstattor,  Her.,  35,  587  (1902). 
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/CH3 
CH2— Nf-CHa 

/C2HS 
CH2— Nf-C2H6 
I  1  \CH3 

CO — 0 


CHsv 

^N-CHzCOOCHa 


CH3' 

C2H5 
C2H5 


NCH2COOCH3 


This  same  type  of  change  has  also  been  observed  in  the  aromatic  series: 


CO — 0 

/CH3 

NeCH3 

\CH3 

I  /CH3 

\/        \CH3 


COOCH3 


0OCH3     2 
/CH3 


CH3 


Rearrangements  Involving  the  Transference  of  Radicals  from  Oxy- 
gen to  Nitrogen;  one  of  the  first  reactions  of  this  kind  to  be  recognized 
was  that  described  by  Bottcher,^  who  found  that  the  benzoyl  derivative 
of  o-nitrophenol  is  converted  by  reduction  into  benzoylaminophenol: 

.OCOCeHs       jj^  yOH  ^ 

\N02  ^NHCOCoHs 


Or^Ao-aminophenylcarbonates  also  undergo  a  similar  transformation; 
the  carbethoxy  group  migrating  to  nitrogen.  The  mechanism  of  the 
reaction  has  not  been  established,  but  Ransom  assiunes  the  formation 
of  an  intermediate  addition  product  as  shown  below: 


/OCOOC2H5 
CellZ 

\NH2 

Ethyl  o-aminophenylcarbonate 


C6H4/     \>( 

\NH/     \OC2H5 

(Not  iaolated) 


CeHi^ 


OH  5 


NHCOOC2H5 

1  Griess,  Ber.,  6,  585  (1873). 
« Griess,  Ber.,  18,  246  (1880). 
»  Ber.,  16,  630  (1883). 

*Auwer8,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  382,  159  (1904);  Ber.,  87,  2249   (1904);  Ber., 
83,  1923  (1900);  Einhom  and  Pfyl,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  811,  34  (1900). 

*  Ransom,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  23,  11  (1900);  Ber.,  81,  1060  (1898);  38,  199  (1900). 
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Acyl  groups  may  also  migrate  from  a  phenolic  oxygen  to  a  nhnifc 
substituted  in  a  side  chain, 


VbH2Br+C8HsNH2      I. 
COCH3  0-( 


CH2NHC6H6 
COCH3 


X!«Hs  • 
I     JCH2N< 

^  x:ocHi 


and  Hantzscb  assumes  that  a  rearrangement  of  an  acyl  group  is  invdmi 
in  the  formation  of  an^t-diazoacetates  from  diazonimn  salts. 


KO 


RN 


CH3CO 


RN 

•ON 


RN 

NO- 


COCH3 


RNCOCH3  » 

NO 


Rearrangements  involving  migration  of  a  radical  from  an  oxT|:eD 
atom  substituted  in  the  ring  to  a  nitrogen  within  the  cycle  or  in  a  side 
chain  belong  in  this  class: 


/^ 

OCHs 

Heat 

/\ 

03 

A 

^^  ^WcH, 

Mcthoxykynurine                            N-Mcthylkynurine 

Analogous  changes  arc  brought  about  in  anil  combinations  by  the  actioD 
of  alkyl  halidcs  giving  amine  oxides: 


/N0CH3 


CH3I 


/\-0- 


CH=NC6H6 


\/ 


OCH3 

CH2— Of^CH  :  NCoH; 

\ 

Ol      JCH=CH2 

Anil  of  rotarnonc 


CHa 


^''-'^<c^ 


a 


CH3I    CHr- O 

*  \ 

o- 


.^\ 


yCeHs 
CH=N< 

NlJHa 


»Auwors,  Her,  33,  1923  (1900). 

»Hantz8ch,  and  Worhsler,  Annalcn  der  Chemio,  326,  229  (1902). 

»  Moyor,  Monatsh.  (^homic,  27,  260  (1906);  Ilaitingor  and  Lieber,  Ibid.,  6,  323 
(1885);  knorr,  Annalon  dor  Chemio,  236,  104  (1K86). 

*  Frcund  and  Becker,  Ber.,  36,  1524,  1537  (1903);  Brtihl,  Die  Pflanzenalkaloide, 
pp.  317  (1900). 
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The  imidoester  rearrangements  should  be  considered  at  this  point. 
Isomerization  of  these  combinations  into  acid  amides  by  the  action  of 
heat  or  of  alkyl  haUdes  has  been  observed  by  several  investigators, 

I    C^Hs 

V 

x-NCeHg     cu-T  X.N— C2H5 

HCf  >    HCf  or 

X)C2H8  \OC2H6 

Ethyl  isofornujiilide  (Intermediate  product) 


/ 


CeHs 
CeHfi  / 


/x-v.  xN— C2H6 

:<     \C2H6    -»    HCC  +C2H6I 

\OC2H6  ^ 

Ethyl  formanilide 


C  -*  C6H6CONHC2H5 1 

xx:;2H5 

Beniimido  ethylether  Ethyl  boniamide 


CeHsC 


Imidoacid-anhydride  rearrangements  may  also  be  included  here: 

^NCeHs  C6H5C>=NC6H6  qji^cO. 

CeHsCr  +C6H6COOAg=  >0        ->  ^NCeHs  2 

^Cl  CaH«(i=0  CeHaCo/ 

(Not  stable)  Dibenianilide 

This  type  of  change  is  also  met  with  in  cyclic  combinations, 

CeHsN— N  TTpat      CeHsN— N  •  COCH3  ^ 

CH3C00C  COCOCH3  coco 


Y 


N.COCH3 


1  Wheeler  and  Johnson,  Ber.,  82,  35  (1899);  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  21,  186  (1899); 
23  135  (1900). 

Literature  references  on  imidoester  rearrangements:  WisUcenus  and  Goldschmidt, 
Ber.,  33,  1467  (1900).  Hofmann  and  Olshausen,  Ber.,  3,  272  (1870).  Hofmann, 
Ber.,  19,  2061  (1886).  Meyer  and  Pinner,  "Die  Imidoather  und  Ihre  Derivate," 
pp.  215.  Andreocci,  Ber.,  24,  R.  205  (1891).  Knorr,  Ber.,  80,  922,  937  (1897); 
Annalen  der  Chemie,  293,  1  (1896).  Wislicenus  and  Korber,  Ber.,  36,  1991,  164 
(1902) .  Gabriel  and  Neumann,  Ber.,  26,  2383  (1892) .  Lander,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  88, 
406  (1903).    Meyer  and  Beer,  Monatsh.  Chemie,  34,  1173  (1913). 

^  Wheeler  and  Johnson,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  30,  24,  31  (1903). 

3  Hoogewerff  and  Van  Dorp,  Rec.  trav.  chim.  des  Pay-Bas.,  12,  12  (1893);  13, 
93  (1894).  Kuhara  and  Fukui,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  26,  454  (1901);  van  der  Meulen, 
Rec.  trav.  chim.  des  Pays-Bas.,  16,  282  (1896). 
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C=CHC6H4N 
CeH*/  >0 
^<>=NH 


C=C!HC6H4N 
C6H4/J>NH 


and  in  thioimido-acid  anhydride  rearrangements, 


C6H6(C2H6)N-0=NC6H6  C6H^(C2H5)NC=S  » 

>S  at  100°^  )>N.CeH« 

(CH3)2N(>=S 


(CH3)2NC=S 

^lethylphen: 
lithiobiuret 


•Dimethylethylphenylpseudo-  Dimethylethyldiphenyldithio- 

dithiobiuret  biuret 


s — s 
I       i 

CH3N=C       C=S 

NCHa 


HBr 

Heat 
Alkali 


S— S3 

CH3N=C  C=NCH3 

\/ 

S 


The  change  of  thiodiazoles  into  triazoles,  which  was  discovered  by 
M.  Busch,*  may  now  be  considered.  Thus  thiodiazolonanile  (I) 
rearranges  in  solution,  or  upran  fusion,  to  give  an  endoxytriazol-thid 
(II) : 

RN — ^NH  RN — N 


R'N  :  C      CO 

\/ 

S 

I 


HSC 


O 

\/ 

NR' 
II 


If  the  hydrogen  atom  of  the  imido  group  in  I  is  replaced  by  CH3  the 
course  of  the  reaction  is  as  follows: 


RN — N  CH3 


R'N 


C      CO 

\y 

S 
III 


RN NCH3 

S:  C      CO 

\/ 
NR' 


'  von  Huber,  Ber.,  36,  1664  (1903). 

«  Billctcr,  Ber.,  26,  1688  (1893). 

'  Fround,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  286,  166  (1895). 

*  Busch  and  Limpach,  Ber.,  44,  560  (1911). 
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Also  in  the  case  of  substances  belonging  to  a  class  represented  by 
formula  IV  and  isomeric  with  III,  an  analogous  rearrangement  takes 
place; 

RN — ^NCHs  RN — NCH3 

OC      C  :  NR'  ->    OC      C  :  S 

NR' 
IV 


Y 


According  to  Busch  and  Limpach  these  transformations  of  thiodiazole 
compounds  into  triazoles  are  decidedly  not  reversible  processes  as 
Nirdlinger  and  Acree  assume.  Aliphatic  nitrites  can  be  rearranged 
to  nitro  compounds.^ 

C2H60N=0    -+    C2H6Nr^ 

Rearrangements  Involving  the  Transference  of  Radicals  from  Oxy- 
gen to  Oxygen;  Dibenzhydroximic  acids,  which  are  imidoacid-anhydride 
combinations,  rearrange  spontaneously  to  dibenzhydroxamic  acids 
instead  of  giving  diacyl  derivatives  of  hydroxylamine:  ^ 

^OH  C«H5C=N0H 

CeHsCC  +    CeHsCOOAg    ->  >0  ^ 

^1  C6H5CU) 

Dibenihydroximic  arid 

CoHsCO  \ 
CeHsCONHOCOCeHs    -+  >NOH 

CoHfiCO  / 

Dibenihydrozamic  acid  Dibenioyl  hydroxylamine 

Rearrangements  Involving  the  Transference  of  Radicals  from  Oxy- 
gen to  Sulphur:  These  molecular  transformations  are  generally  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  alkyl  halides,  and  have  been  investigated  very 
thoroughly  by  Wheeler  and  his  co-workers.  In  the  presence  of  alkyl 
hahdes  thioncarbamates  isomerize  to  give  the  corresponding  thiol  com- 
binations, the  halide  acting  in  all  probability  as  a  catalytic  agent.     In 

^  Neogi  and  Chowdhari,  Jour.  Chem:  Soc,  100,  701  (1916);  Gaudion,  Annalen 
chimie  et  phys.,  (1912),  26,  125. 

2  Lessen,  Ann.  186,  42  (1877);  Werner  and  Skiba,  Ber.,  82, 1664  (1899).  Wemer 
and  Buss,  Ibid.,  27,  2198  (1894). 
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the  following  equations  the  reaction  is  interpreted  as  involving  the  for- 
mation of  an  intermediate  addition  product: 

/NH2 

y  ""^OCjHbX  _ 

Cti  +C.H.I  or  CO  +0,HbI      t 

^CzHs  \  /       SCgHg 

Ethyl  thioncarbamate.  i-c— SCiHs  Ethyl  thiolcarbamate. 

'^CzHs 
Addition  product. 

^KH2  /KII2  /NHj 

C:S  +CH8I ►I-C^CIIs — "-CO  -HCaHel 

"^OCzHs  ^OCjHj         ^SCHj 

Ethyl  thioncarbamate.     Addition  product.   Methyl  thiolcarbamate. 

Knoor  has  recently  supported  Wheeler's  interpretation  of  this  change, 
but  he  represents  the  reaction  as  taking  place  in  three  stages  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  scheme:  ^ 

I 


NH2CSOC2H5+CH3I      ->      H2N— C— SCH3 

OC2H5 


/OC2H5 
CH:,SC<  •  HI      -*     NH2COSC2H5  +  CaHjI 

Imidoether  stage 

Thioncarbanilates  may  rearrange  to  thiolcarbanilates;  but  the 
change,  however,  is  not  brought  about  as  easily  as  in  the  case  of  the 
thioncarbamates.     Here  also  alkyl  halides  act  as  the  catalytic  agents: 

.NHCcHs  .NHCoHs  ^ 

CS  +     C2H5I     ->     CO 

\)C2H5  \SC2H6 

Ethyl  thioncarbanilate  Ethyl  thiolcarbanilate 

RCSOR'    -^    RCOSR'  ^ 

» Wheeler  and  Barnes,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  22,  143  (1899). 

2Ber,  60,  767  (1917). 

»  Wheeler  and  Barnes,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  24,  60  (1900). 

<  Bettschart  and  Bistrzycki,  Helv.  chira.  Acta.,  2,  118  (1919). 
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Thioncarbazinic  esters  rearrange  to  their  thiol  isomers. 

.NHNHCeHs  .NHNHCeHs 

^^"°{  do 


cs 
\0C2H5 


'CH3 


Substituted  thioncarbanilates  rearrange  more  easUy  than  the  carbani- 

lates  themselves. 

< Cells  /CeHs  ' 

CS        CH3  CHW    ^    \' 

"^OCHa  "^CHa 

Acylthioncarbamates  show  little  tendency  to  isoiherize  to  the  isomeric 
thiol  combinations. 

.NH-COCHs  yNHCOCHa  2 

CS  ^"«^,  do 

\)CH3  ^CHa 

Methyl  acetyl  thioncarbamate  Methyl  acetyl  thiolcarbamate 

Alkyl  sulphites  can  be  isomerized  to  their  isomeric  alkyl  sulphonic 
esters. 

/OC2H6  /OC2H5  3 

0=S<  02S< 

\OC2H6  \C2H5 

Alkyl  sulphite  Alkyl  sulphonic  ester 

Rearrangements  Involving  the  Transference  of  Radicals  from  Iodine 
to  Carbon:  Intramolecular  halogenation  is  illustrated  by  the  trans- 
formation of  phenyliododichloride  into  p-iodochlorbenzene  and  of 
o-methoxyphenyliododichloride  into  l-methoxy-2-iodo-5-chlorbenzene. 
These  unique  changes  are  accelerated  by  the  action  of  simlight: 

.CI 

a      A 


+  HC1* 


V 


ci 


0CH3 


+  HC1 


>  Wheeler  and  Ehistin,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  34,  425  (1900). 

'  Wheeler  and  Johnson,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  34,  180  (1900). 

>  Rosenheim  and  Sarow,  Ber.,  88,  1300  (1905). 

<  Keppler,  Ber.,  81,  1136  (1898);  Jannasch,  Hioterskirch  and  Naphtali,  Ber.,  31, 
1710, 1714  (1898). 
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Rearrangements  Involving  the  Transference  of  Radicals  fn»n  Car- 
bon to  Nitrogen:  A  type  of  change  which  should  be  recorded  in  tb 
series  is  that  involving  the  rearrangement  of  azo  compounds  inlA 
hydrazones: 

AcyK  AcyK  X^eHs 

Acyl^.N=N.C6H6    ->    Acyl-^C=N.N<^ 
AcyK  ^Acyl 

O.  Dimroth  and  Hartmann,  who  studied  this  reaction,  found  tbit 
it  took  place  upon  heating  the  dry  substance  to  the  fusion  temper- 
ature or  upon  warming  in  indifferent  solvents.^ 

The  Beckmann  Rearrangement.  This  consists  of  an  interchange  ot 
an  organic  radical  and  hydroxyl  in  oxime  combinations.  A  simple 
illustration  is  the  transformation  of  acetophenone  oxime  into  acetaniliik 
and  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation  in  which  the  C^ 
group  is  represented  as  migrating  from  carbon  to  nitrogen : 

C6H5  •  C  •  CH3  HO  •  C  •  CH3 

II  ^  II  -♦    CHaCO-NH-CeHs 

HON  CeHsN 

Acetophenoneoxime  Acetanilide 

This  type  of  change  is  vciy  general  in  both  the  cylic  and  acylic  sorifr 
and  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  acid  dehydrating  agents,  siich 
as  phosphorus  pentachloride,  organic  acid  chlorides  and  anhydride* 
acetic  acid,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  phosphorus  pcDt- 
oxide.  The  reagent  first  used  by  Beckmann  to  produce  the  change  wac 
phosphorus  pentachloride.  Although  the  mechanism  of  the  change  hat 
received  very  careful  study  by  numerous  investigators,  it  is  still  very 
obscure.  Several  theories  have  been  proposed,^  but  none  has  as  yet 
finally  supplanted  Beckmann's  original  interpretation,  which  is  still 
strongly  supported  by  experimental  evidence. 

Beckmann^  assumed  that  a  direct  interchange  of  radicals  took 

1  Ber.,  40,  4460  (1907). 

2  Beckmann,  Bcr.,  27,  300  (1894).  Baeyer,  Ber.,  32,  3627  (1899).  Nef,  Annakn 
der  Cheraie,  298,  308  (1897);  318,  39,  227  (1901).  Stieglitz,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  18. 
•751  (1896);  29,  49  (1903);  Ber,  43,  782  (1910).  Slosson,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  29,  2S9 
(1903).  Werner  and  Piguet,  Ber.,  37,  4295  (1904).  Sluiter,  Rec.  trav.  chim.  des 
Pays-Bas,  24,  372  (1905).  Wallach,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  346,  272  (1906).  Diels 
and  Stern,  Ber.,  40,  1631  (1907).  Schroetcr,  Ber.,  42,  2136  (1909).  Montagne,  Rec 
trav.  chim.  des  Pays-Bas,  26,  376  (1906);  Ber.,  43,  2014  (1910).  Kuhara  aod 
Co-workers,  Memoirs  College  Science  and  Engineering  Kyoto  Univ.  (Japan),  1907- 
1916.     Hantzsch,  Ber.,  36,  3579  (1902). 

3  Ber.,  19,  988  (1886);  27,  300  (1894). 
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?^  place  between  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  that  the  reagent  used  acted 
)t  merely  as  a  catalyst.  Kuhara,  on  the  other  hand,  postulated  that  the 
action  of  the  acid  chloride  or  anhydride,  when  these  bodies  were  used 
as  reagents,  interacted  with  formation  of  an  acyl  derivative,  and  that 
•V  this  then  rearranged  with  an  interchange  of  radicals  to  give  imidoacid 
anhydride  combinations  as  secondary  products.  These  are  then 
broken  down  by  hydrolysis  with  the  formation  of  the  anilide.  Accord- 
ing to  Kuhara,  the  more  negative  the  acid  radical  the  greater  will  be 
the  tendency  to  rearrange.  This  view  is  practically  identical  with 
Beckmann's  first  interpretation  of  the  reaction  which  bears  his  name, 

^'9'^'       (CH3CO)20  RCR' 


if 


NOH  NOCOCHa 


RCOCOCH3      HoO 

II  f^    RCONHR' 

NR' 

^•^•^'     C6H5SO2CI    RCR'  ^ 

NOH  '        NO.SO2C6H5 

R.COSO2R 

\\  ->    RCONHR 

NR' 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Wheeler  and  Johnson^  imidoacid 
anhydride  combinations  corresponding  to  the  acetyl  derivative  above 
are  imstable  compounds  and  readily  rearrange  to  diacyl  anilides.  The 
latter  substances  would  give  on  hydrolysis  the  product  of  rearrange- 
ment or  the  mono-acylaniUde. 

According  to  Hantzsch  and  others  the  transformation  of  an  oxime 
to  an  anilide  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  is  to  be  repre- 
sented as  follows: 

CoHs'C-CeHs     ppi,     CeHs-C-CeHs  CeHgC-Cl  tt«o 

II  -1^  II  -  II  ^^ 

NOH  NCI  NCgHs 

Stieglitz  and  Peterson,^  who  later  synthesized  several  chlorimido  com- 
pounds of  this  type,  were  unable  to  effect  a  rearrangement  of  such  com- 
binations. 

» Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  80,  24,  31  (1903). 

*  Ber.,  41,  782  (1910);  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  46,  325  (1911). 
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The  rearrangement  of  ketonic  oxides  into  acid  esters  recently  (fe- 
covered  by  A.  von  Baeyer  and  Villiger,^  has  been  interpreted  by  them 
as  analogous  to  the  Beckmann  rearrangement: 

C=0 

Wieland's  interesting  peroxide  rearrangement  may  be  recorded  here:' 

CeHsv  /CoHs     jt    ^       CeHgy  / 

CoHs-^OOC^CeHs   —^    CeHg-^-CK    — 
C0H5/  NCfiHs  CeHs/  ^ 


Triphenylmethylperozide 


CeHs^ 


^C — OCeHi 
CeHsv  CeHs 


OCeHs 


f^eHs^    i  CcH 


^C — OCcHi 


An  interesting  rearrangement,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  not  under- 
stood and  which  was  originally  described  by  Claisen,^  is  that  of  oxalyl 
diben7.vlketone  into  an  isomeric  lactone  combination: 

OH 


CgHsCH — CO  CoH5C=C — C^=CHC8H8 

Heat 


CO 


CO O 


CeHsCH— CO 

Oxalyl  dibon«ylketone 

Stieglitz  considers  that  three   important  rearrangements  niay  be 
arranged  in  the  same  general  group  and  are  therefore  capable  of  much 

»Ber.,  32,  3625  (1890). 
2Hor.,  44,  2550  (1911). 

'('laison  and  Ewan,    Annalon  dos  Chomio,  284,  290  (1895);    Bamberger,  Jour, 
prakt.  diomie,  61,  588(1895). 
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the  same  interpretation.  These  are  the  Hofmann  rearrangement,  the 
Curtius  process  of  passing  from  acylazides  to  urethanes  and 

RCON<         ->    N2  +  RCON<      ->    RNCO 

^'"^Q",        RNHCOOC2H6 
from  alkylazides  to  imides;  and  the 

CeHfiCHzN^  ||      ->    N2+CH2  :  NCeHs  ^ 

Beckmann  change.  In  order  to  develop  a  general  explanation  of  the 
mechanism  of  these  transformations  he  supposes  that  in  all  such  cases 
the  transformation  results  from  the  formation  of  univalent  nitrogen 
derivatives  or  unsaturated  radicals  as  intermediate  products,  and 
assumes  further  that  the  free  valences  of  the  univalent  nitrogen  are 
powerful  enough  to  detach  the  radical  R  from  carbon  and  bring  about 
a  rearrangement  to  a  stable  molecule.  In  other  words,  the  presence  of 
univalent  nitrogen  in  the  intermediate  compounds  is  assumed  to  be 
responsible  for  all  rearrangements  in  this  entire  group.^ 

<C1            "MaOTT 
"    NaCl+H20+RC0N< ►RNCO  » 
H 

XT 

RCOn/  —^S    RNCO  * 

\0H 

CeHs^NHCl     ^         >     (C6H6)2C=NC6H6  » 

C0H5  / 

Triphenylmethylohloramine  Phenylimidobonsophenone 

CeHs  -^CNHOH    _Lri>     (C6H6)2C  :  NCeHs  « 

» Curtius,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  63,  428  (1901);  Ber.,  85,  3229  (1902). 

<Stieglitz  and  Leech,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  272  (1914);  Stieglitz,  Ber.,  43, 
782  (1910);  46,  2149  (1913);  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  46,  327  (1911). 

» Stieglitz  and  Leech,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  272  (1914). 

*Lossen,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  161,  359  (1872). 

^Stieglitz  and  Vosburgh,  Ber.,  46,  2151  (1913);  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  38, 
2081  (1916). 

•  Stieglitz  and  Leech,  Ber.,  46, 2147  (1913);  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  272  (1914). 
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In  reviewuiR  the  various  types  of  change  classified  together  under 
Hofmann's  rearrangement,  it  is  obvions  that  a  univalent  nitrogen 
derivative  cannot  be  formed  when  an  oxime  of  the  type  of  /3-triphenyl- 
methyl-^-methylhydroxylamine  undergoes  rearrangement: 


CeHex  yCHs 

C»Hs/  ^OH 

fl-TrLphonylniethyl-fl-roelhyl- 


PCU 


OH 


Whether  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  mechanism  other  than  a  direct  inter- 
change of  radicals  as  postulated  by  Beckmann  remains  to  be  established; 

C.H5X  xN 

(CoHs)iC  :  NCHs+Ns  2 


^Otl5\  /W 

C,H,^CN<  II 
C.Hs/         ^N 


Heat 


:r[phfnylm«thyli 

CHiC  OCjHs      CHiCO  OC  OCjHsHjO 


CHsCOON 


C0H5N 


CeHfiNHCOOCsHs' 


An  interesting  rearrangement  brought  about  by  the  catalytic  action 
of    methyliodide    is   that   of    3,4,4,5-tetraniethylpyTazol    into    1,3,4. 

5-  tetramethy  1  py  ra  zol . 


N N 

CH3C— G-CCH3 
CTa  CH3 


CH3N— N  * 
CH;,N=C— CCHa 
CH3 


Rearrangements  which  are  aecompanied  by  an  Elimiaation  of 
Groups  of  Atoms:  The  decompositions  of  diazonium  compounda  and 
the  Sandmeyer  ^  reaction  may  be  regarded  as  instances  of  r 
mcnts  belonging  in  this  series: 

CoHfiNaOH     -*    N2  +  CoHsOH 
CsHsNjCKBr)     ^    N2  +  CeHsCKBr) 
CeHfiNaCCN)     —    N2  +  CaHeCN,  etc. 

■  Slicglitj  and  Slagner,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  38,  2CM9  (1918). 
•  Senior,  Jour,  Am,  Cliem,  Soc,  88,  2718  (1916). 
'  Kuhara,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  IM,  53S  (1914). 
'  ("fcltinger,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  279,  247  (1894). 
'Gricsa,  Aimnleii  der  Chemie,  137,  67  (1860);  Sandmeyer,  Ber,  17.  1633.  26S0 
{18S4):  23,1880(1890). 
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as  may,  also,  the  transformation  of  unsynametrical  monohalogen-ethyl- 
ene  derivatives  into  tolanes:  ^ 

CeHsx^  yH. 

^C=C^  — ►    CeHsC^sCCeHs 

CeHs'^^  ^Halogen  ToUne 

yC=C^  — >    CeHsC^C  •  CH3 

CHa^  ^Halogen 

and  the  transformation  of  phenylhydroxypivallic  acid  esters  into  esters 
of  a-phenyl  -/3,  /3-dimethylacrylic  acid:  ^ 

/CH3  /CH3 

CeHsCHOHCeCHa        ->    C6H6C=C< 

\COOX  I  XlHa 


i 


oox 


The  conversion  of  acid  amides  into  amines  by  the  action  of  bromine 
in  alkaUne  solution  belongs  to  this  same  group  of  rearrangements  and 
was  discovered  by  A.  W.  Hofmann:  ^ 

RCONH2    ->    RNH2 

The  course  of  the  change  is  explained  as  follows:  * 

CH3C=0  CH3C=0  CH3C=0 

I  ->  I  ->  I  ->         . 

HNH  BrNH  — N— 


CH3N  H^Q        CH3NH2+CO2 


1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  279,  328,  335  (1894);  Tiffeneau,  Compt.  rend.,  186,  1348 
(1902). 

'  Tiffeneau,  Rev.  gdn.Sci.  pur.  et  appli.  (1907),  p.  687. 

»Ber.,  15,  762(1882). 

^  Hoogewerff  and  van  Dorp,  Rec.  trav.  chim.  des  Pa3r8-Bas,  16,  107  (1896); 
Stieglitz,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  18,  762  (1896);  Graebe,  Ber.,  36,  2747  (1902); 
Hantzsch,  Ber.,  85,  3579  (1902);  Lapworth,  Proc.  Chem.  Soc.,  19,  22  (1903);  Mohr, 
Jour.,  prakt.  Chemie,  72,  297  (1905);  Schroeter,  Ber.,  42,  2337,  3366  (1909);  44, 
1201  (1911). 
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The  transformation  of  oximes  into  acid  amides,  ivhich  was  dfe. 
covered  by  E.  Beckmann,^  and  which  has  akeady  been  referred  to,  is 
analogous  to  the  preceding: 


R 


\C=N0H    ->    RCONHR' 


The  reaction  takes  place  most  readily  under  the  influence  of  acki 
reagents,  and  plays  an  important  r61e  in  the  determination  of  the  con- 
stitution of  stereoisomeric  nitrogen  compounds.  At  present  it  b 
regarded  as  a  special  case  of  the  Hofmann  rearrangement,  which  will 
be  discussed  more  fully  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

When  these  various  reactions  involving  molecular  rearrangemeDt« 
are  considered  merely  with  reference  to  the  results  obtained,  it  is 
apparent  that  in  all  cases  an  interchange  of  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms 
takes  place,  and  that  this  is  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
change  in  molecular  constitution,  often  resulting  in  the  elimination  of 
H2O,  HCl,  N2,  etc.  Frequently  the  course  of  such  transformations 
is  represented  in  the  simplest  empirical  and  mechanical  manner,  and 
the  facts  are  described  without  any  attempt  to  explain  them.  Fot 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  rearrangement  of  phenylhydroxylamine  into 
p-amidophenol: 

C6H5NHOH    -^    HOCGH4NH2 

the  statement  is  made  that  the  hydroxyl  group  changes  place  with  the 
hydrogen  atom  occupying  the  p-position  in  the  benzene  nucleus.  At 
other  times,  however,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  those 
rearrangements  involving  complicated  molecular  changes,  explanatioa* 
are  attempted  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  assumption  of  such  sudden  and 
direct  interchanges  of  groups  of  at^ms  and  the  theory  is  advanced  that 
intermediate  products  are  formed  in  the  course  of  all  such  transfor- 
mations. The  fate  of  many  explanations  of  this  kind  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  pinacoline  rearrangement.  E.  Erlenmeyer,  Sr.,^  con- 
sidered it  probable  that  in  this  transformation  water  was  split  off  and 
a  trimethylene  derivative  formed.     Since  water  was  added  again  at 

1  Ber.,  19,  988  (1886);  20,  1507,  2580  (1887);  21,  766  (1888);  Annalen  der  Ghemie, 
262,  1  (1889);  Ber.,  27,  300  (1894);  Stieglitz,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  18,  751  (1896);  29, 
49  (1903);  Nef,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  318,  227  (1901);  Slosson,  Am.  Chem.  Jour. 
29,  289  (1903);  Werner,  Ber.,  37,  4295  (1904);  Sluiter,  Rec.  Trav.  chim.  des  P^ys- 
Bas.,  24,  372  (1905);  Wallach,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  346,  272(1906);  O.  Diet 
and  Stem,  Ber.,  40,  1631  (1907). 

*Ber.,  14,  322  (1881). 
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another  point  the  rearrangement  could  be  interpreted  structurally  in 
the  following  manner: 


CHa- 
CHa- 


>C— C^CHa    =  H2O  + 


I        \CH 


OH 


CHav  /OH 


+H20 


CH 


\y     ^CHa 
CH2 


CHav  /CHa 

>C— C<OH 
CH3/  I         \0H 
CHa 


CHa\ 
CHa^COCHa+HzO 


CHa/^ 


Since,  now,  tetraphenyl  pinacone  rearranges  to  a  corresponding 
pinacoline,  the  mechanism  of  this  reaction  must  be  the  following,  if 
the  above  interpretation  is  right  in  principle: 


CsHsvCp      (IDyOH 
CoHfi/  PCeHs 


CeHfi^I)    (H)   .OH 


CeHs' 


CeHj 


CeHs^a)       (II) 

yC COCeHs 

CoHs^  ' 


It  is  obvious  that  in  this  process  of  condensation  the  benzene  nucleus, 
which  was  originally  bound  to  the  carbon  atom  II  by  its  valence  1, 
becomes  ultimately  attached  to  the  carbon  atom  I  by  its  valence  2,  or 
at  least  by  some  valence  other  than  its  valence  1.  In  other  words,  a 
change  in  the  point  of  union  of  one  of  the  benzene  rings  must  take  place 
if  this  is  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction. 

Since  it  has  not  been  possible  to  isolate  the  intermediate  products 
of  this  change,  Montagne  ^  devised  a  means  for  proving  experimentally 
the  course  of  the  rearrangement  in  the  case  of  p-tetrachlorphenyl- 
pinacone.     If  Erlenmeyer's  interpretation   is  correct  this  substance 

1  Rec.  trav.  chim.  des  Pays<Bas,  24,  105  (1905);  26,  413  (1906). 
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should  pass  into  a  pinacoline  in  which  one  of  the  chlorine  atoms  occupies 
not  the  paro-position  but  the  meto-position  in  the  ring. 

(p)  C1C6H4V  /C6H4CI  (p)  (p)   C1C6H4\ 

>C — C<  ->    (p)  ClC6H4^-COC6H4a(p;. 

(p)  CIC6H4/  I        I  \C6H4Cl  (p)  (m)  CIC6H4/ 

OH    OH 

This,  however,  was  found  not  to  be  the  case  as  the  resulting  pinacoIiiK 
was  shown  to  have  all  four  chlorine  atoms  in  the  paro-position. 

(p)  ClCeJLix 

(p)  ClC6H4-^C0C6H4Cl(p) 

(p)  CIC6H4/ 

This  discovery  was  verified  later  by  Acree,  and  thus  Erlenmeyer's 
whole  scheme  became  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

Other  investigators  ^  have  postulated  that  an  oxide  or  cyclic  ether 
is  formed  in  the  process  of  the  rearrangement  which  is  isomeric  with 
the  resulting  ketone  or  pinacoUne. 

CH3V  /CH3  CH3V  /CH3  CH3 


>C C<  ->  >C— C<  ->   CHa-^C-COCH, 

CH3^  I  I  ^CH3  CH3/  V/  ^CHa  CH3/ 

OH     OH  O 


Since,  however,  organic  oxides  are  relatively  stable  in  the  presence  of 
dehydrating  agents,  Montagne  and  Meerwein  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  characteristic  intermediate  products  were  not  formed,  and  that 
the  pinacoline  conversion  represents  a  genuine  case  of  intramolecular 
rearrangement  accompanied  by  the  elimination  of  water.  The  question 
then  arose  as  to  whether  the  loss  of  water  takes  place  before  or  after 
the  ro^irrangement.  Tiflfeneau,^  after  studying  the  reaction,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  interchange  of  groups  took  place  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  hydrating  agents;  and  he  gives  an  expression  for  the  reac- 
tion which  implies  only  those  facts.  This  explanation  assumes  the 
intermediate  fonnation  of  trivalent  carbon  combinations. 


CHsn^ 
CH3/ 

/CH3         CH3 

-c/ 

\CH3        CH3 

OH 

OH 

/CH3        CH3\ 
Cf  CH3  ->  CH3^.COCH3 
\0 CH3/ 


*  Erlenmoyor,    Jr.,    Annalen  d(*r  Chomie,  316,   84    (1901);    Nef,    Annalen  der 
Chemio,  336,  24.S  (1904). 

2  Revue  gen.  Sci.  pur.  et  appli.,  1907,  591. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  established  conclusively  by  the  work  of 
Montagne  ^  and  Meerwein  ^  that  ethylene  oxide  or  trimethylene  com- 
binations are  not  intermediate  products  in  pinacoline  rearrangements. 
According  to  their  interpretation  the  first  stage  of  these  transformations 
involves  a  loss  of  water  with  formation  of  an  unsaturated  combination 
as  is  represented  below: 

OH     OH 

Rv   I  I    ^R 

_,        >C C3^ 

R  +  H2O 

A  condition  of  stability  is  then  estabUshed  in  the  unsaturated  radical 
by  migration  of  one  of  the  groups  R  from  carbon  to  carbon  with  for- 
mation of  a  ketone.  If  R  represents  a  cycUc  group  this  becomes 
linked  in  the  ketone  by  the  same  carbon  atom  of  the  cycle,  which 
served  to  hold  the  grouping  in  its  original  position  in  the  glycol.^ 

In  his  study  of  the  mechanism  of  these  rearrangements  Meerwein  * 
has  revealed  some  very  interesting  and  important  data  regarding  the 
intensity  of  molecular  attraction  or  aflSnity  of  atoms  and  radicals  in 
glycol  combinations.  For  example,  in  the  spUtting  off  of  water,  he 
assumes  that  the  most  loosely  bound  hydroxyl  and  hydrogen  atom 
function  in  this  change;  and  that  the  reactivity  of  the  hydroxyl  group 
is  dependent  directly  upon  the  nature  of  the  respective  radicals  joined 
to  the  same  carbon  atom  in  the  glycol.  Interesting  relations  were 
brought  out  by  a  study  of  the  rearrangements  of  unsynmietrical  pinacone 
combinations: 


...O 


R 


\c (X         -*    R-^C— COR' 

r/  \r' 


OH     OH       /      R^  ^R'  R'/ 

Rv    I  I    yR' 


R^        ^\ 


RCOC^R' 


'R^ 
^v  -R 
\R' 


The  introduction  of  a  benzene  radical  into  a  glycol  increased  strongly 
the  reactivity  of  the  adjoining  hydroxyl  group  or,  in  other  words,  this 

iRcv.  g^n^r.  (1907),  691. 
*  Annalen  der  Chemie,  396,  200  (1913). 
>  Montagne,  Ber.,  61,  1482  (1918). 
4  Annalen  der  Chemie,  419,  921  (1919). 
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cycle  neutralized,  so  to  speak,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  valency  of  the 
glycol  carbon.  This  results  in  a  loose  combination  of  hydroxyl  and 
consequently  an  increased  tendency  for  this  group  to  split  oflF  and  fom 
water.  A  study  of  molecular  rearrangements  in  glycol  combination 
containing  phenyl  and  phcnylene  radicals  led  to  the  interesting  result 
that  the  phenyl  radical  absorbs  a  greater  proportion  of  the  carbcB 
valency  in  the  glycol  than  a  phenylene  radical,  and  consequently  renders 
more  reactive  its  adjoining  hydroxyl  group.  He  found,  for  example 
that  asi/7n-diphenyl-phenylene-glycol  I  undergoes  a  rearrangement  to 
9,  9-diphenyl-phenanthrone  II  as  is  represented  below: 


OH  OH  /                      O 

CeHa^.    I  I  yC6H4  /  CeHsv    |          |  yCeJl4 

h/  ^C6H4  ""     ^CeHfi/                \C6H4 
I 


Ce 


CO— C6H4 
CsHsv    I  I 

^C C6H4 

C6H5/ 

II 

In  aliphatic  combinations  a  methyl  radical  neutralizes  or  absorbs  more 
valency  encrg>^  than  an  ethyl  group.  For  example,  dimethyl  diethyl- 
glycol  rearranges  to  ethyl  amylkctone: 


OH     OH  O 

CH.JW       I  I  yC2H5  CH3V      I  I    yC2H5 

CH'^/  \C2H5     ~*     CHa^  \C2H 


5 


CH 


3\ 


CH3  >C— CO— C2H5 


C2H5 


Dimethyl  di-normalpropyl-glycol  and  dimethyl  di-normalbutyl 
glycol  rearrange  to  give  mixed  ketones,  and  an  analysis  of  the  products 
of  reaction  revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  a  methyl  and  n-propyl 
group  neutrahzc  about  an  equal  amount  of  affinity  of  a  carbon  atom 
in  glycol  combinations.  The  ability  of  radicals  to  neutralize  affinity 
is  not  constant  and  directly  proportional  to  the  size  or  molecular  magni- 
tude of  the  respective  radicals  but  changes  periodically,  and  n-alk>'l 
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groups  containing  an  uneven  number  of  carbon  atoms  absorb  more 
affinity  than  those  containing  an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms: 


OH     OH 
HaCv    I  I    /C3H7 


H3C 


I 


C3H; 


OH    OH 
HaCv    I  I    /C4H0 


HaC 


y- 


«;, 


II 


C4H9 


H30 

HaC-^C — CO — C3H7 


HyCa^ 

Li 

/CH3 
H3C — CO — Cc— C3  H7 

nCsH? 
lb 

HsCv 

H3C— ^C — CO — C4H9 

H9C4^ 

Ila 

/CH3 
H3C — CO — C^C4H9 

nC4H9 

lib 


In  both  the  pinacone  and  the  Beckmann  rearrangement  a  phenyl 
group  always  attaches  itself  after  migration  through  a  common  carbon 
atom.  For  example,  p,  p-dichlorobenzophenone  oxime  rearranges 
smoothly  to  p-chlorbenzoyl-p-chloranilide.^ 

Reactions  which  involve  the  shifting  of  atoms  and  radicals  from  a 
side  chain  of  the  benzene  ring  into  the  nucleus  are  of  special  impor- 
tance to  an  understanding  of  the  processes  of  substitution  in  the  benzene 
ring.  In  considering,  for  example,  the  change  of  N-chloracetanilide 
into  p-chloracetanilide: 


COCH3 

I 
CeHsN-Cl 


COCH3 


CIC6H4NH 


it  may  be  supposed  either  that  one  molecule  acts  as  a  chlorinating 
agent  with  reference  to  a  second,  or  that  there  is  simply  an  exchange 
of  a  chlorine  for  a  hydrogen  atom  inside  one  and  the  same  molecule. 
In  the  first  case  the  change  belongs  to  the  order  of  bi-  or  polymolecular 
reactions.  Blanksma  actually  foimd  by  following  the  rate  of  reaction 
experimentally  that  it  was  monomolecular.  Reasoning  by  analogy, 
other  migrations  of  atoms  and  groups  from  the  side  chain  into  the 
benzene  nucleus  might  be  regarded  as  exchanges  taking  place  within 

» Montagne,  Ber.,  51,  1479  (1918). 
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a  single  molecule.  Certainly  the  splitting  off  of  certain  subetituents 
of  side  chains  have  been  observed  frequently.  In  the  rearrangemmt 
of  phenylnitramine  into  o-  and  p-nitroanilines,  for  exaxaploy  the  presence 
of  nitrous  acid  has  been  demonstrated  often,  though  in  such  small 
quantities  as  to  be  almost  negligible  as  far  as  theoretical  considerations 
are  concerned.  E.  Bamberger,  who  made  the  observation,^  says  in 
regard  to  it:  "  it  is  not  strange,  in  view  of  the  great  amotmt  of  chemical 
energy  which  is  stored  up  in  phenylnitramine,  that  a  small  part  of  its 
nitrogen  should  separate  in  the  form  of  nitrous  acid,  even  if  it  were  not 
present  originally  in  the  form  of  nitroso  groups." 

Hantzsch,  in  cooperation  with  his  students  Schleissing  and  Jager, 
has  shown,  by  a  study  of  diazo-compounds,  that  brominated  benzene 
diazoniimi  chlorides,  rearrange  readily  into  chlorinated  benzene  diazo- 
niimi  bromides.  This  rearrangement  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
this  chapter: 

BraCeHzNCl    -^    ClBr2C6H2N.Br 

I         I 

"  The  conditions  under  which  this  very  remarkable  ^  rearrangement  takes 
place  are  the  following:  the  tendency  to  rearrangement  increascjs  vnxh 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  bromine  atoms  present  in  the  benzene 
ring.  Only  bromine  atoms  in  the  o-  and  p-,  never  those  in  the  m- 
position  may  be  exchanged  for  chlorine.  The  change  takes  place  van* 
rapidly  in  mixed  solutions  of  ether  and  alcohol  and  only  slowly  in 
aqueous  solutions.  It  is  slightly  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  very  greatly  accelerated  by  an  elevation  in 
temperature." 

Now  it  was  conceivable  that  this  transformation  took  place  by  the 
action  of  one  molecule  upon  another,  and  belonged,  therefore,  to  the 
order  of  bimolecular  reactions.  The  rate  of  reaction  in  methyl  alcohol 
measured  by  Hantzsch  and  Sjonthe,  gave,  however,  a  constant,  agreeing 
not  with  the  calculated  for  a  bimolecular,  but  for  a  mono-molecular 
reaction.  This,  also,  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  an  intramolecular 
change  or  one  which  takes  place  within  a  single  molecule. 

Cases  are  known,  however,  where  rearrangements  take  place  which 
involve  the  formation  of  intermediate  products  and  where,  under 
favorable  conditions  these  intermediate  products  may  be  isolated.  The 
transformation  of  imidoethers  into  acid  amides  will  serve  as  an  illus- 

»  Ber.,  30,  1248  (1897). 
2  Ber.,  33,  505  (1900). 
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tration.    According  to  W.  Wislicenus  this  reaction  takes  place  in  some 
cases  more  or  less  easily  upon  heating.^ 

.OC2H5  Jd 


HC/  -►    HC/     /C2H5 

\C2H5 


And  Wheeler  and  Johnson  ^  found  that  certain  representives  of  mono- 
substituted  imidoether  combinations  go  over  into  substituted  acid 
amides  in  the  presence  of  ethyl  or  methyliodide  at  a  temperature  below 
100®.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  assume  one  of  two  courses  for  the 
reaction.  The  alkyl  haUde  first  adds  to  form  an  intermediate  product 
which  may  have  theoretically  two  formulas  depending  upon  the  manner 
of  addition: 

(1)  Addition  with  formation  of  a  pentavalent  nitrogen  derivative: 


yOCs 


OC2H5  yOC2H6 

+    -102116     — ►    CeHsC^ 

^NHICzHs 


CeHsCf  +  C2H6I 

\NHC2H6 

(2)  Addition  to  both  carbon  and  nitrogen  with  saturation  of  the 
double  bond  in  the  imidoester: 

/OC2H5  ^002116 

CoHsC^  +  C2H5I  =  CeHsCr— I  — » 

^NH  \NHC2H6 

C2H5I + CoHsC'^ 

\NHC2H6 

The  rearrangement  of  benzimido-/3-chlorethyl  ester  into  j8-chlor- 
ethylbenzamide  takes  place  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Wheeler  and  Johnson,  and  has  been  formulated  by  Gabriel 
and  Neumann  3  as  follows: 

/OCH2CH2CI  ^O 


CeHsC^  — ♦    CeHsC-Q 


NH.CH2CH2CI 


»  Ber.,  83,  1467  (1900). 

«Ber.,  32,  41  (1899);  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  21,  185  (1899);  28,  140  (1900) 

«  Ber,  25,  2386  (1892). 
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Wislicenus  ^  has  since  demonstrated  that  this  change  takes  place  io 
the  sense  of  Wheeler  and  Johnson's  interpretation,  or  by  means  of  so- 
called  intramolecular  alkylation,  and  was  able  to  isolate  the  iDter- 
mediate  product: 

.OCH2CH2CI  yOCHzCHgCl 

1.    2C6H5C  ^  — >      C6H5C^ 

^NH  ^NHHCl 

/OCH2 
+  CeHsC^      \ 


% 


NCH2 


OCH2  y.O 

N.CH2  \NH.CH2CH2Cl 


2.    CeHsC/    \  +     HCl    ->    CsHgC/ 


It  is  obvious  from  this  and  other  transformations  that  there  are 
several  possible  ways  according  to  which  rearrangements  may  take 
place;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into  each  individual  case 
as  to  whether  a  genuine  intramolecular  exchange  of  atoms  or  groups 
of  atoms  has  occurred,  or  whether  an  interaction  has  taken  place  between 
molecules.  In  answering  this  question  physico-chemical  methods  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  supplementing  purely  chemical  investi- 
gation. 

It  is  far  from  easy  to  explain  satisfactorily  at  the  present  time,  in 
terms  of  structural  chemistry,  the  mechanism  of  such  rearrangements 
as  take  place  entirely  witliin  an  organic  molecule,  especially  when  the 
intermediate  products  cannot  be  isolated.  In  such  cases  violent  and 
sudden  displacements  both  of  atoms  and  of  organic  radicals  seem  to 
occur.  Some  investigators  believe  that  a  direct  dissociation  of  unsatu- 
rated radicals  from  the  molecule  is  the  only  assumption  left  open  in 
explaining  these  changes,  and  Nef's  theories  consequently  have  found 
frequent  application  in  such  cases  though  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form.2 

Rearrangements  of  this  type  are  often  represented  as  resulting  from 
the  mobility  of  the  atoms  inside  the  molecule,  and  assumptions  are  made 
regarding  the  form  and  movements  of  certain  atoms.  Thus  the  system  of 
atoms  in  a  compound  capable  of  undergoing  rearrangement,  may  be 
imagined  as  being  in  a  condition  of  mobile  equilibrium  between  two  or 
more  stable  phases.     In  the  course  of  a  scries  of  changes  molecular  aggre- 

'Ber.,  36,  16-1,  1991  (1902). 

»  Ncf,  Annalen  dcr  Chomio,  298,  307  (1897);  318,  137  (1901);  Jour.  Am.  Chem. 
Soc,  26,  1564  (1904);  J.  von  Bniun,  Ber.,  38  (1905),  44  (1911). 
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gates  are  passed  through  which  are  not  capable  of  existing  as  chemical 
compounds.  A.  Lapworth/  more  than  any  other,  has  succeeded  in  repre- 
senting the  phenomena  of  rearrangements  in  general  terms,  that  are 
in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  carbon 
atom.  His  elaborations,  which  have  faults  conmion  to  all  explai^ations 
which  are  based  upon  the  conception  of  the  mobility  of  the  atoms,  may 
be  summarized  briefly.  Lapworth^  points  out,  in  connection  with 
Armstrong's^  theoretical  deductions,  that  molecular  rearrangements 
(inclusive  of  tautomerism  and  desmotropism)  take  place  only  in  the 
case  of  certain  well  defined  groupings  of  the  atoms.  Of  these  groups 
atoms,  two  may  be  considered  first,  because  they  stand  out  as  pre- 
eminent in  the  tendency  of  each  to  oass  readily  into  the  other,  i.e., 

1  •  Jl*2  •  Ji«3        *^       il«l   •   il«2  *  JCj  *  3 

I  I 

Ri  I  R' 

where  Ei,  E2,  E3,  signify  elements  as  C,  N,  O,  S,  etc.,  and  Ri,  R2,  etc., 
organic  substituents  bound  to  these  elements. 

If  now,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  mobile  atom  or  radical  R2  as  for 
example,  a  hydrogen  atom,  is  bound  to  E3,  the  scheme  represented 
in  I  assumes  the  following  form: 


El  • 

'E2 

:  E3 

^ 

El 

:  E2E3 

<=^ 

E1E2 

:  E3 

/\ 

Ri 

R2 

II 

Ri    R2 

R2 

Ri 

This  rearrangement  may  proceed  in  one  direction  quite  as  readily  as 
in  the  other,  and  in  the  case  of  tautomeric  substances  generally  operates 
in  both  ways. 

Lapworth  *  represents  the  mecham'sm  of  this  process  in  the  special 
xase  Ei=E2=E3  =  C  by  means  of  a  diagram.  In  this  scheme  the 
carbon  atoms  are  assimied  to  lie  at  the  centers  of  tetrahedra,  and  the 
•complete  molecule  is  imagined  as  projected  upon  the  plane  of  the  paper 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  characteristic  unions  lie  in  this  plane.  Under 
these  circumstances  only  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  tetrahedra  are  shown, 
the  incidence  of  two  sides  signifying  a  imion  by  means  of  double  bonds, 
and  the  incidence  of  two  corners,  a  union  by  means  of  single  bonds. 

» Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  73,  445  (1898). 
« Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  73,  446  (1898). 
» Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  51,  258  (1887). 
*  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  73,  446  (1898). 
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The  following  figure  applies  to  the  second  equation,  II,  arrows  indica^ 
ing  the  direction  in  which  the  atoms  move: 

"■  *  III.  / 


It  Is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  labile  groups,  R,  and  Ra  (repre- 
sented in  the  diagram  by  O  and  •),  are  in  reality  free  groups;  but  rather 
that  each  is  at  all  times  under  the  influence  of  the  specific  attraction 
of  Ci,  or  Ca,  while  coming  at  given  moments  within  the  spheres  of 
attraction  of  both  of  these  carbon  atoms. 

If  such  a  process  is  reversible,  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  tautomeN 
ism;  if  it  has  a  definite  tendency  to  proceed  in  either  one  direction  wo 
have  the  phenomenon  of  intramolecular  rearrangement  (including 
deamotropism).  The  process  may  be  only  partially,  orwhoUy  complete. 
The  following  reactions  adapt  themselves  to  this  scheme: 


Ei-Ea: 

(R)//S-C  :  N 

Thiocvsnic  scid  and 

(R)ffOC:N 

CynniQ  add 

ffN  :  C  :  NH 

Cwbodiimid. 

ffOC^N 

lAclim 

HCN  :  0 


^    El  :  Ea  •  E3 
-.    S  :  O  :  NH(R) 

iBOthicKyADif  held  «im] 

—    0  :  C  :  NH(R) 
N=iC  NHH 

CynDumide,  eU, 

c!    0  :  C  :  NH 
ra    C:N.OH 


BCN:0    la 


C:N  OH 

Jl 


Ei-E3:E8    ^    £i:E3-E3 
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^0  •  C  :  CH  •  COOC2H6     ^    O  :  C  •  CH^  •  COOC2H6 

I  I 

CH3  CH3 

Efltera  of  2-hydroxycrotonio  Acetoacetic  acid  esters 

acid 

El  •  E2  I  E3     — ►    El  I  E2  •  E3 

C2H50C:CH2     -^    0:CCH2C2H6 

I  I 

If,  now,  other  unsaturated  groups,  as  E4  :  Es,  are  joined  to  the  cham 
R*Ei-E2  :  Ea  at  the  point  E3,  analogous  oscillations  of  the  tetrahedra 
give  rise  to  the  rearrangements: 

El  *  E2  •  E3  *  E4  I  E5   4=^    El  I  E2  *  E3  ■  Ei4  I  E5    4=^    El  I  E2  *  E3  I  Ei4  *  E5 

R  R  '  R 

III 

The  following  reactions  adapt  themselves  to  this  scheme: 

H      H 
CC 

HOC^       ^^N  :  O 

CH  CH 

C-     C-       N :  o  ^* 


and 


c 

C*  C*  C*     C' 


Hob      CN  :  NCeHs  0=b      CN  :  NCoHs 


H 
C-     C- 

c<__)c. 

0=C      C=NN^C6H6 

In  those  cases  where  hydrogen  atoms,  or  other  labile  substituents, 
are  in  union  with  E3  and  E5  rearrangements  of  the  system  may  be  repre- 
sented thus: 

Ei-E2  :  E3E4  :  Es   p±    ErE2  :  E3E4  :  Es  ?=»    Ei-E2  :  Eg-Ei  :  Es 

I  I  I  I  xl        J  J.  I  I 

Ri         R2         R3  R2         Ri      R3  R2         R3         Ri 

IV 
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Rearrangements  of  this  type  are  especially  conspicuous  among  tb 
derivatives  of  benzene;  and  all  reactions  analogous  to  the  sulpbora 
tion,  nitration,  etc.,  of  aniline  adapt  themselves  to  this  scheme: 

/CH=CH.  /CH=CH>^ 

HSO3NHCI  >CH    -^    H2NCI  >CH    - 

e,E2x:;h— cH^Es  x; — ch^ 

E3        E4  I 

S03H 

/CH=CHv 
H2NCC  >CSO,I 

X)H— CH<^ 

also  the  formation  of  toluidines  from  monomethylaniline: 

/CH=CHy  /CH=CHv 

CH:,NHC4  >CH    ->     H2NCI  >CH     — 

^CH— CH^  ^C CH^ 

CH3 

/CH=CHv 

HaN-C/  >CCH; 

and,  further,  the  scmidene  and  benzidine  rearrangements: 


HNNHCiHr, 

NH 

NH 

c: 

C 

C 

HC     ("H 

/\  /NHC0H5 
H(^     C< 

\h 

HC     C^H 

— ♦ 

1 

lie     CH 

HC     CH 

HC     CH 

(^H 

CH 

V 
CNHCcHs 

NH2 

NH2 

C 

C 

HC;     CH 

HC     CH 

lie     CH 

— > 

HC     CH 

CNHC0H5                  C  •  C0H4NH2,  etc. 

Having  explained  the  formation  of  o-  and  7>-derivativcs  of  benzen 
by  means  of  a  general  selunne,  Lapworth  next  sought  to  inteipret  sut 
stitution  in  the  ?/z-])osition.     To  this,  and  to  those  cases  of  I'earrangc 


ST 
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k:  ment  which  involve  the  elimination  of  a  simple  molecule  from  the  com- 
ijff  plex,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  refer  in  passing. 

Views  in  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  intramolecular  rearrangements 
which  depend  upon  the  ability  of  multivalent  atoms  to  change  their 
f    position  inside  the  molecule,  have  also  been  developed  by  E.  Erlen- 
meyer,  Junior.^ 

Recently  M.  TifiFeneau,^  in  a  treatise  well  worth  reading,  has  con- 
^    sidered  those  rearrangements  which  may  be  regarded  as  genuinely 
'    intramolecular  in  character.    He  divides  them  into  two  large  groups, 
i     comprising,  first,  those  rearrangements  which  are  complete  in  them- 
selves without  addition  or  elimination  of  atomic  complexes  and  where 
the  product  of  the  reaction  has  the  same  per  cent  composition  as  the 
original   substance,   as  for  example,  the  rearrangement  of  phenylhy- 
droxylamine  into  amidophenol,  and  of  phenyl  sulphaminic  acid  into  sul- 
phanilic  acid.     According  to  Tiffeneau  the  mechanism  of  reactions  of 
this  type  consists  first  in  the  cleavage  of  certain  atomic  Unkages,  followed 
by  a  reorganization  of  the  molecular  structure  which  results  in  a  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms. 

In  the  second  group  are  included  all  rearrangements  which  involve 
the  elimination  of  hydrobromic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  nitrogen, 
etc.  Previously  it  had  been  assimied  that,  with  the  loss  of  these  simple 
compounds  and  elements,  intermediate  products  were  formed  which, 
while  not  necessarily  stable  substances,  could,  nevertheless,  be  repre- 
sented structurally  as  having  satiwated  valencies  between  all  of  the 
atoms.  In  such  cases  it  was  usually  supposed  that  the  exchange  of 
groups  took  place  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  process  and  was  due  to 
a  kind  of  contact  action  produced  by  the  particular  reagent  employed 
to  induce  the  change.  TiSeneau  came  to  quite  a  different  conclusion 
as  the  result  of  his  observations.  He  beUeves  that  in  all  intramolecular 
rearrangements  the  shifting  of  groups  takes  place  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  operation  but  at  a  later  period.  Instead  of  intermediate  products 
which  are  structiwally  possible  and  which  are  formed  as  the  result  of 
initial  changes,  he  assimies  intermediate  systems  which  possess  free 
valencies,  and  which  are  not,  as  such,  capable  of  an  independent  exist- 
ence, but  of  necessity  rearrange  to  give  structurally  possible  compounds. 
According  to  Tiffeneau  every  rearrangement  takes  place  in  two 
phases.  There  is  first  formed,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  reagent 
used  to  induce  the  change,  a  phase  of  disorganization  resulting  in  systems 
of  atoms  possessing  free  valencies.  In  the  second  phase  or  that  of 
reorganization,    the   atoms    progressively   rearrange    to  form    stable 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  316,  75  (1901). 
*  Revue  gen.  Sci.  pur.  et  appli.  (1907),  683. 
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chemical  compounds.      Both  phases  probably  take  place  simultane- 
ously. 

In  an  effort  to  elucidate  the  chemistry  of  intramolecular  rearrange- 
ments, G.  Schroeter  has  recently  tried  to  consider  from  a  common  point 
of  view  those  transformations  which  have  been  referred  to  in  this  text- 
as  the  Hofmann,  Curtius,  Beckmann  and  benzilic  acid  rearrangements. 
Previous  to  this  time,  Stieglitz,'  had  attempted  to  explain  the 
rearrangements  of  Hofmann  and  Curtius  by  assiuning  the  formation 
of  intermediate  products  which  contain  univalent  nitrc^en  and  which 
subsequently  rearrange  to  give  esters  of  isocyanic  acid. 


R-CO 


K< 


RN=C=0 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  though  these  int«nnediat«  esters  have  never 
been  isolated,  their  presence  has  frequently  been  detected  in  the  course 
of  the  Hofmann  rearrangement  because  of  their  penetrating  odor^. 
They  must  alwt  be  formed  in  the  course  of  the  Curtius  rearrangement:' 


CoHeCON- 


■N 


<i 


N;+C^H5C0N= 


C^jHsOH 


!.     CuHsNHC00C2Hs 


According  to  Sticglitz  the  Hofmann  rearrangement,  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  alkaline  reagents  is  to  be  interpreted  as  following 
the  course  indicated  below: 

,H  -Nil 

RCON<        +Na()H— RCO-N<  +  HsO     — 


IN<        - 


RCU-n/  +  NaBr 


Isocyanatea  have  been  isolated  aa  products  of  this  rearmngetneDt. 
Stieglitz  ^  has  ehown  also  that  the  dry  Ea1t«  of  the  halogcnated  acid 
amides  decompose  when  heated  giving  igocyanateg; 


:Nb 


Li  NaBr+IiN=C— O 


t  Am.  Chem,  Jour,,  18,  751  (1896);  29 

•Ber,  46,  10S8  (1912). 

'  Jour.  Am,  Chem.  Soc.,  36,  273  (1914). 
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This  last  change  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  when 
^.   acylazides  are  heated. 

j^  Schroeter  ^  has  shown  that  the  azides  of  organic  acids  are  decom- 
.  posed  almost  quantitatively  when  heated  into  free  nitrogen  and  isocyanic 
^,    acid  esters: 

:        CgHsCOn/ 11    J!f^  N2  +  CgHsCOn/    ->    C6H6N=C=0 


According  to  Stieglitz  when  the  formation  of  univalent  nitrogen 
is  interfered  with,  as  in  the  case  of  alkyl  derivatives  of  acid  amides, 
no  rearrangement  is  brought  about  by  the  reagents  which  favor  such 
rearrangements  in  the  case  of  non-alkylated  compounds. 

In  order  to  apply  his  theory  to  the  Beckmann  rearrangement, 
StiegUtz  was  forced  to  postulate  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  catalytic 
agent  which  effects  this  change.  According  to  his  interpretation  this 
reagent  adds  at  the  double  bond  giving  an  intermediate  product  cor- 
responding to  Formula  I,  which  then  loses  water  in  the  presence  of 
the  dehydrating  agent  (phosphorus  pentachloride)  and  passes  into  the 
derivative,  II,  containing  univalent  nitrogen.  This,  being  unstable, 
then  rearranges  to  III,  which  finally  interacts  with  water  to  form  the 
anilide  IV,  according  to  the  following  scheme:  ^ 


\ 


II 


RCC  -^^   RCONHR' 

III  IV 


Objections  to  this  interpretation  have  been  brought  forward  by 
Montagne;^  but  the  observations  of  Schroeter  would  seem,  neverthe- 
less, to  support  it.  Since  the  intermediate  products  between  I  and  IV 
could  not,  in  the  first  instance,  be  isolated  Schroeter  tried  out  the  reac- 

1  Ber.,  42,  2337,  3356  (1909);  44,  1201  (1911). 

>  StiegUtz,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  18,  754  (1896);  46,  327  (1911). 

•Ber.,  48,  2014(1910). 
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tion  with  compounds  which  possessed  a  certain  similarity  in  constitiK 
to  I,  i.e.,  with  the  azide-chlorides  or  diazides  of  ketones: 

R2  :  C^    /N       and      R2 :  Ck^'         JJ 


<i         •  ^Kl 


He  reasoned  that  such  compounds  were  capable  of  decomposing  i 
manner  analogous  to  that  which  has  just  been  given  in  the  scb 
representing  the  Beckmann  transformation,  i.e., 


/CI  /CI  /CI 

R2C<      /N    ->    N2+R2OC         -^    RCC 

\N<||  \n=  ^N-R 

N<^  II  n/  II  N< 

and  R2C/       55    -►    N2  +  R2C/       ^        ^'^C 

n/||  n/  n- 


In  the  second  case  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  product  would  unde 
the  further  change: 

N<ll  N.N 

RC/       ^    -*    RCf      II 

\-R  ^N-N 


Schroeter  and  his  co-workers  actually  succeeded  in  transforming 
phenylmcthane  diazide  (V)  into  N-a-diphenyltetrazol  (VI) 


(C6H5)2C<(           5J      -* 

CoHsCf 

\n-n 

C0II5 

V 

VI 

+  N 


2 


% 
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i 


In  the  meantime  F.  Henrieh  and  Ruppenthal  ^  had  discovered  hydro- 
chloric acid  addition  products  of  the  oximes  in  the  Beckmann 
rearrangement,  and  had  proved  that  these  were  definitely  the  halogen 
salts  of  the  oximes.  On  treatment  with  phosphorus  pentachloride 
J  these  halides  pass  immediately  into  yellow  chlorides  as  represented 
\  in  III;  and  which  interact  with  water  to  give  the  acid  anilides. 
These  investigators,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  formula  for  the  inter- 
mediate product  I,  as  given  in  the  above  scheme  of  Stieglitz's  for  the 
Beckmann  rearrangement,  must  be  changed  to  R2C=N  •  OH.    Accord- 

t  /\ 

HCl 

ing  to  Henrieh  and  Ruppenthal,  so  far  as  present  evidence  goes,  only 
those  oximes  which  give  hydrogen  chloride  addition  products  are  cap- 
able of  undergoing  rearrangement  in  the  presence  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride. Hydrochloric  acid  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  3ts  having  a 
definite  chemical  action  in  the  Beckmann  rearrangement. 

A  salt  having  the  constitution  assigned  by  Henrieh  would  undergo 
dehydration  giving  as  an  intermediate  product  the  chlorimido  com- 
bination: 

CI 

pni  -  Rv 

NCI 


>l  PPl  R\ 

C=N.OH  .IS^lL^  H2O  +       >C  : 
I  r/ 


R 

H 

Halogen  combinations  of  this  type,  however,  do  not  undergo  the  Beck- 
mann rearrangement  according  to  Stieglitz  and  Peterson.^  Therefore, 
the  view  that  they  form  intermediate  products  seems  to  be  untenable. 

The  observation  by  Stieglitz  and  Leech  ^  that  a  rearrangement  of 
/3-triphenylmethyl-/3-methylhydroxylamine  is  effected  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  has  forced  new  speculations  regarding  the 
mechanism  of  the  Beckmann  rearrangement: 

CeHsv  yCUs  C6H5V  /CH3 

CeHs^CN/  ^    C6Hs-^C.N< 

CeHfi/  ^OH  HO/  ^CeHg 

Here  the  formation  of  a  simple  univalent  nitrogen  derivative  R3CN 
is  impossible.     This,  therefore,  represents  a  case  where  the  facts  weigh 

'  Ber.,  44,  1533  (1911);  Schroeter,  Ibid.,  44,  1205  (1911). 
« Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  46,  329  (1911);  Ber.,  43,  782  (1910). 
« Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  272  (1914). 
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in  favor  of  Beckmann's  theory  of  the  direct  exchange  of  radieak' 
The  latest  development  in  this  field  of  speculation  is  the  presentatin 
of  a  new  interpretation  of  the  rearrangement  of  ketoximes  baaed  oi 
the  application  of  the  electronic  conception  of  oi^anic  structure.  Tin 
rearrangement  is  expi«ssed  by  this  theory  as  follows: » 


+ 
R 


+ 
OH 


-++ 
C: 


+ 
R 


il 


+  + 

R  R 


++  +      -  +  -+++  +- 

C  :  N— CI   ^   R . .  C  :  N—    CI- 

R 


RCC1(:NR)      ^^^>     RCONHR 


The  conclusions  of  Sticglitz  regarding  the  mechanism  of  these 
transformations  are  summarized  in  the  following  abstracts  from  one 
of  his  recent  papers:^ 

(a)  Unless  conclusive  evidence  is  brought  that  salts  leading;  to  the 
intermediate  fomiation  of  salts  of  univalent  nitrogen  derivatives,  are 
involved  in  their  rearrangement,  the  rearrangement  of  /3-triphenyl- 
methyl  /3-methylhydrox>^lamine,  estabhshed  in  this  paper,  the  rela- 
tion of  stereoisomerism  of  oximes  to  their  rearrangement  products, 
established  by  Beckmann,  Werner  and  Kuhara  *  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  theor>'  of  the  intermediate  formation  of  univalent  nitrogen 
derivatives  in  the  rearrangement  of  hydroxylamines  and  at  presejii 
these  facts  agree  better  with  Beckmann's  theory  of  a  direct  exchange 
of  radicals  or  with  a  modification  of  this  theory  (electronic  explanation). 
Intermediate  salt  formation,  if  estabhshed,  would  harmonize  these 
facts  with  the  univalent  nitrogen  theory. 

^Ber.,  27,  300  (1894). 

« Stieglitz  and  Leech,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  281  (1914). 
>Stieglitz  and  Stagner,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  38,  2064  (1916). 
*Mem.  Coll.  Sci.  Eng.  Kyote,  1,  254  (1903-8);  2,  367  (1909-10);  6,  1  (1913); 
7,  25  (1914). 
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(b)  Other  facts,  such  as  the  rearrangements  of  azides  and  especially 
the  non-rearrangement  of  chlorimido-benzophenones,  of  chlorimidoesters, 
and  j8-triphenylmethyl-/3-methylchloramine,  are  inconsistent,  without 
further  specific  assumptions,  with  Beckmann's  theory  of  a  direct 
exchange  of  radicals;  but  are  in  striking  agreement  with  Stieglitz's 
theory  of  the  intermediate  formation  of  unsaturated  nitrogen  deriva- 
tives in  the  rearrangements  of  chloramines,  hydroxylamines  and  azides. 

(c)  Unless  further  experimentation  should  modify  these  facts  or 
their  bearing,  one  should  consider  that  both  types  of  rearrangement 
may  take  place. 

(d)  Conmion  to  both  theories,  and  the  most  important  feature  in 
their  modem  forms,  is  that  the  rearrangements  originate  from  the 
tendency  of  unstable  positive  atoms  C1+,  ""0+,  "N+,  etc.,  to  go  over 
into  their  stable  negative  forms  CI",  "O"",  N",  by  a  capture  of  electrons 
from  other  atoms  in  the  same  molecule,  a  change  which  is  effected  in 
the  rearrangements  in  question.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  this  funda- 
mental relation  that  the  rearrangement  should  go  over  one  or  the  other 
path,  the  one  over  the  unsaturated  nitrogen  derivatives  forming  prob- 
ably the  path  of  least  resistance. 

The  most  important  theories  advanced  in  explanation  of  the 
"  Beckmann  rearrangement "  previous  to  1903  have  been  discussed 
by  Stieglitz  in  the  American  Chemical  Journal.^ 

J.  U.  Nef  ^  has  explained  the  benzilic  acid  rearrangement  by  the 
following  scheme: 

yOH 


I    +  H2O  =  I  ^OH 

0  CaHsCO 


CeHsCO  CeHs 

Berukil 

CeHsv  V       /OH 

>C0  +    >C<  -*    HCOOH 

CeHs/  /     \0H 

CsHsy  CeHfiv       /OH 

>C0  +  HCOOH    =  XK 

CoHs/  CeHs/     ^COOH 

Bensilic  Acid 

According  to  this  interpretation  benzophenone  and  formic  acid  should 
react  to  give  benzilic  acid,  but  this  has  not  as  yet  been  accomplished. 

»  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  29,  49  (1903). 

3  Annalen  der  Chemie,  298,  372  (1897) 
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G.  Schroeter,  therefore,  modified  Ncf's  seheiiu 
experimental  investigations,  to  the  following: 

,0K 
CeHaCO  C»HsC< 

[   +  KOH   -  I 

CO  


CeHsCO 

OK 

I       - 
OH 


^OH     — 


CJJsC- 
CsHsCO 


L  the  ba^ia  of  his 


CftHsv 

Vl— 0=0 

DiphFnylkeUiw 


GiH/ 


,Xn 


II 


While  the  energy  involved  in  the  reaction  of  diphpnylketenes  makes 
the  isolation  of  iiitermcdiat«  products  hnpossible,  Schroeter  and  Wachcn- 
dorf  were,  nevortlieless,  able  to  obtain  diphenylketenee  from  benzil  by 
starting  with  azo-beuzil.  This  substance,  when  disaolve<i  in  an  indif- 
ferent solvent  and  gently  heated,  gave  a  good  j'ield  of  diphenylkefene 
together  with  nitrogen  gas. 

I   ^N     ->     Na  +  \         —  ■>C=C=0 


CeHjCO 


CflHfiCO 


CeHs^ 


These  views  of  Schroeter  have  been  tested  recently  by  Nicolet  and 
Pelc  '  and  found  to  be  untenable.  TifTeneau  ^  recognized  an  analogy 
between  the  benzil  rearrangement  and  that  of  pinacone  into  pinacoline, 
but  Michael^  has  recently  criticised  severely  his  explanations  and 
draws  the  conclusion  that  the  benzil  rearrangement  is  caused  by  "  the 
great  positive  energy  of  the  alkali  employed  as  reagent."  Lachman* 
has  recently  produced  experimental  evidence  that  tends  to  rule  out 
the  hi-potheses  of  Nef,  Tiffeneau  and  Michael.  According  io  him  no 
one  of  the  explanalions  of  the  benzil  rearrangement  is  capable  of  account- 
ing for  the  actual  facts.  The  rearrangement  of  dihydroxy- tartaric  acid 
into  tartronic  acid^  by  the  action  of  alkali  and  that  of  benzd  into 

'Jour,  Am,  Chem.  Soc.,  13,  035  (1921). 
'Rev.  Gen.  Sci.,  18,  584  (1907) 
•Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,,  42,  812  (1920). 
*Jour.  Am,  Chem.  Soc  ,  44,  330  (1922). 
•Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  43,  2001  (1921). 
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benzilic  acid  are  considered  by  him  as  transformations  of  a  similar  type, 
and  he  views  the  changes  as  not  only  rearrangements  but  also  as  intra- 
molecular oxidation-reduction  processes.  He  finds,  for  example,  that 
benzil  can  be  rearranged  to  benziUc  acid  by  heating  with  water  alone 
and  that  the  transformation  is  accelerated  by  alkaU.  His  interpretar 
tion  of  the  change  calls  for  an  addition  of  water  to  each  carbonyl  group 
of  benzil  giving  an  unstable  product  corresponding  to  formula  I.  This, 
then  undergoes  a  rearrangement  with  exchange  of  a  mobile  hydroxyl 
group  for  a  phenyl  radical  giving  the  compound  II.  This,  then  looses 
water  with  formation  of  the  final  product  of  rearrangement  namely, 
benzilic  acid. 

2H2O 
CeHsCOCOCeHs  ►  C6H5C(OH)2C(OH)2C6H5 

Bcnsil  T 

-+    (C6H5)2C(OH)C(OH)3    -^    H20+(C6H5)2C(OH)COOH 

TT  Beniilio  acid 


CHAPTER  XX 
THE  BASIC  PROPERTIES  OF  OXYGEN 

In  1869  Blomstrand  ^  and  in  1871  Mendelejeff  ^  pointed  out,  on  the 
basis  of  purely  theoretical  considerations,  that  oxygen  could  react  as 
an  element  possessed  of  more  than  two  valencies.     Four  years  late 
this  assumption  was  confirmed  experimentally  by  Friedel,^  who  was  abk 
to  show  that  dimethylether  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  give 
a  well-defined  chemical  compound  having  the  formula  (CH3)20-HCL 
In  discussing  the  constitution  of  this  body  Friedcl  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  oxygen  functioned  as  a  tetravalent  element.     A  year  later 
Baeyer  and  Fischer  *  discovered  addition  products  of  fluorescein  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  of  orcinphthalein  with  hydrochloric  acid.     In  1877 
van't  Hoff  in  his  "  Ansichten  iiber  die  organische  Chemie  "  pointed 
out  the  analogy  between  oxygen  and  sulphur  as  elements  belonging 
to  the  same  group  in  the  periodic  system,  and  indulged  in  speculations 
regarding  the  additive  properties  of  oxygen.     Although  addition  reac- 
tions are  not  met  with  so  frequently  in  the  case  of  ox^'gen  as  in  the  case 
of  sulphur,  nevertheless,  four  valencies  appear  in  a  great  many  oxygen 
compounds.     According  to  van't  Hoff  the  second  pair  of  bonds  differ 
in  their  chemical  properties  from  the  fii-st  pair.     While  the  first  two 
valencies  are  distinctly  negative  in  character  the  third  and   fourth, 
although  weaker,  are  positive  and  impart  a  basic  character  to  ox:>'gen. 
In  the  succeeding  years  still  other  compounds  representing  new  com- 
binations of  acids  with  substances  containing  ox>'gcn  were  discovered 
and  the  results  of  physico-chemical  investigations  demonstrated   the 
tetravalence  of  ox>^gen.^ 

The  idea  of  the  quadrivalency  of  oxygen  was  not  generally  accepted, 
however,  until  about  1899.     In  this  year  Collie  and  Tickle  ®  discovered 

1  Chemie,  der  Jetztzeit,  1869. 

sOstwald's  Klassiker,  No.  08,  pp.  108. 

» Bull.  soc.  chimie,  24,  166.  241  (1870). 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie,  183.  1  (1876). 

^Bruhl,  Bcr.,  28,  2847,  2866  (1895);  30,  UV.\  (1897);  33,  1710  (1900);  Walden, 
Ber.,  34,  4185  (1901);   36,  176-1  (1902). 

•Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  76,  710  (1899);  85,  971  (1904);  compare  Baeyer  and  Pierard, 
Annalen  der  Chemie,  384,  208  (1911);  407,  XV2  (1915). 
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that  dimethyl  pyrone  (I)  showed  a  very  close  similarity  to  dimethyl 
pyridone  (II)  in  its  behavior  toward  acids: 

CO  CO 

HC/\CH  HC/NCH 


CH3CL  JCCH3 

O 


I 


CH3CV.     JC  •  CH3 

N 
H 
II 


Like  the  latter  it  combines  with  mineral  and  other  acids  in  aqueous 
solution  to  form  salts  as,  for  example,  (CH3)2C5H202'HC1.  These 
salts  combine  with  the  chlorides  of  the  heavy  metals,  etc.,  to  form 
complex  double  salts  in  a  manner  closely  analogous  to  the  behavior 
of  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  amines.  Collie  and  Tickle  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  oxygen  resembles  nitrogen  in  possessing  unsaturated  residual 
affinities,  although  in  a  less  pronounced  degree.  Since  almost  all  organic 
compounds  which  contain  oxygen  react  with  acids  and  alkalies,  it  seemed 
quite  possible  that  the  cause  for  this  reactivity  might  be  found  in  the 
residual  affinities  of  the  oxygen.  In  order  to  explain  salt  formation 
in  terms  of  this  conception  it  was  supposed  that  oxygen  is  capable  of 
replacing  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur  in  the  basic  compounds 
of  these  elements.  Compounds  arising  in  this  way  are  to  be  regarded 
as  derivatives  of  a  hypothetical  base,  oxonium  hydroxide,  H30-0H, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  general  group  as  H4N-0H,  H4POH,  H3SOH, 
H2IOH,  H2As-0H,  and  whose  salts  can  consequently  be  designated 
as  oxonium  salts.  Collie's  assumptions  in  regard  to  the  structural 
formulas  of  dimethyl  pyrone  and  its  salts  are  supported  by  the  work 
of  Homf ray  on  molecular  refraction  ^  and  also  by  the  spectroscopic 
measurements  of  Baly.^ 

In  1899  F.  Kehrmann^  arrived  independently  at  the  same  con- 
clusions as  Collie  and  Tickle  as  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  prop- 
erties of  three  dyes  which  were  at  that  time  represented  structurally 
by  means  of  the  following  formulas: 

NH2  NH2 

N  I      N 

s/\/\  A/\/\ 


HCl 


HN 


HCl 


HN 


(Thiasine  derivative) 

II 


(Oxasine  derivative) 
I 

» Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  87,  1443  (1905). 

« Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  95,  144  (1909). 

» Ber.,  32,  2601  (1899);  Annalen  der  Chemie,  372,  287  (1910). 
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H2N 


NH2 

N 


N 


CeHs       CI 

(Safranine  derivative.) 

Ill 

These  three  combinations  showed  such  close  similarity  in  physical  and 
chemical  properties  that  Kehrmann  concluded  that  the  above  formulas 
I  and  II  did  not  represent  the  true  constitution  of  the  salts  of  the  oxazine 
and  thiazine  derivatives.  When  after  very  thorough  investigation  it 
was  finally  established  that  the  chloride  III  is  to  be  regarded  as  ao 
or^Aoquinoid  azoxonium  compound,  Kehrmann  decided  that  all  three 
combinations  were  salts  of  the  same  order  and  changed  the  formuks 
of  I  and  II  to  conform  with  this  constitution,  representing  them  as  the 
oxonium  salts  la  and  Ila: 


NH2 

N 


H2N 


/\y\/\/ 

Cl 
la 


H2N 


According  to  this  conception  these  salts  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  the  hypothetical  oxonium  bases:  ^ 


and 


H2N/^y\/ 


HoN 


NH2 

N 


\/ 


OH 


OH 


'  Kehrmann  and  Lowy,  Bcr.,  44,  3006  (1911) 
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The  most  recent  investigations  of  Kehnnann  ^  and  of  Piunmerer  ^ 
seem,  however,  to  favor  a  return  to  the  original  p-quinoid 
formulas. 

Since  in  addition  to  oxygen  and  sulphur,  nitrogen  is  also  present 
in  all  of  the  compounds  investigated  by  Kehnnann  his  interpretation 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  nitrogen,  rather  than  oxygen  and  sulphur, 
functions  in  salt  formation  and  is,  therefore,  responsible  for  the  basic 
properties  of  these  substances. 

In  order  to  meet  this  objection  Werner  ^  undertook  the  investigation 
of  cyclic  oxygen  compounds  in  which  nitrogen  was  not  present.  He 
started  with  xanthone  (I),  a  derivative  of  pyrone,  which  on  reduction 
passes  readily  into  the  corresponding  alcohol  xanthydrol  (II). 


CO 


\/\^^^\/      ^^^v^^ 


II 


He  found  that  this  latter  compound  forms  salts  with  acids  but  that  in 
so  doing  it  does  not  react  according  to  the  above  formula  (II)  but  in 
a  tautomeric  manner  corresponding  to  the  isomeric  formula  (III). 

CH 


vw 


OH 
III 


To  distinguish  between  these  two  compounds  Werner  calls  the  former 
(II)  the  pseudoxanthonium  base  and  the  latter  (III)  the  true  xanthon- 
ium  base.    According  to  this  conception  the  yellow  solutions  formed 

» Ber.,  47,  1889  (1914). 
«Ber.,  46,  2310(1913). 

'  Ber.,7M,  3300  (1901);  also  ''Neuere  Anschauungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  anor- 
ganischen  uhemie,"  3d  Ed.,  p.  255,  Braunschweig,  1913. 
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by  xanthydrol  and  its  derivatives  in  the  presence  of  acids  must  contak 
oxonium  salts  such  as,  for  example, 

CH 


O 


CI 


While  salts  of  this  type  have  not  themselves  been  isolated  they  have, 
nevertheless,  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  well-defined  double  salts 
with  FeCl3,  PtCU,  HgCl2,  etc.^ 

The  interpretation  of  reactions  in  terms  of  tetravalent  oxj'gen" 
became  more  frequent  from  this  time  on.    The  work  of  Baeyer  and 
ViUiger  ^  in  1901  and  1902  was,  however,  the  first  to  give  the  problem 
a  really  broad  and  general  significance.     They  made   an   exhaustive 
study  of  many  substances  which  might  possibly  contain  quadrivalent  oxy- 
gen and  isolated  and  examined  a  number  of  salt  derivatives  which  were 
formed  by  the  action  of  weak  acids  upon  ethers,  alcohols,  acids,  estere, 
aldehydes  and  ketones.     They  were  able  to  demonstrate  experimenUJly 
that  nitrogen  and  oxygen  show  perfect  analog}''  in  the  phenomenon  of 
salt  formation  since  (1)  ox^^gen  salts  cannot  be  assumed  to  result  from 
the  addition  of  acids  to  the  double  bond  between  ox^'gen  and  carbon, 
since  (2)  the  same  influences  which  tend  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
basicity  of  nitrogen  operate  similarly  in  the  case  of  ox>^gen,   as  for 
example: 


H3N  (base) 
(C2H5)3N  (strong  base) 


H2O  (neutral) 
(C2Ho)2()  (weak  base),  etc. 


and  since  (3)  ox^^gen  in  evcr>^  form  of  chemical  combination  shows 
basic  properties.  Whether  present  in  organic  molecules  in  the  form 
of  an  oxide — as  for  oxanipk^  in  an  (it her — or  as  hydroxide  or  as  car- 
box>4,  oxygen  always  oxhil)its  an  inclination  to  form  salts  with  acids 
and  thus  to  bring  into  play  its  two  residual  valencies.  It  was  difficult 
at  first  to  find  suitable  acids  with  which  to  demonstrate  the  basicity 
of  ox}^gen  compounds,  but  Baeyer  and  Villiger  finally  discovered  that 

Mior,  44,  3505  (1911). 
2Ber.,  33,  1630  (1900). 
3  Ber.,  34,  2679,  3616  (1901);  36,  1801  (1902). 
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complex  acids — such  as  ferrocyanic,  ferricyanic,  chloroplatinic,  and 
even  oxalic  acid — could  be  used  to  advantage  to  prove  the  existence 
of  even  weak  basicity. 

Further  impetus  was  given  to  the  study  of  oxonium  compounds 
through  the  discovery  by  K.  A.  Hofmann  and  his  students  ^  that  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  perchloric  acid  will  react  to  give  oxoniiun  salts 
(^0-C104)  which  are  only  slightly  soluble  and  which  crystallize  well. 
Hofmann's  results  seem  to  show  that  perchloric  acid  is  superior  to  all 
other  acids  which  have  as  yet  been  examined  in  this  respect  and  is,  there- 
fore, preeminently  the  reagent  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  weakly  basic 
oxonium  compounds.  Innumerable  alcohols,  ethers,  aldehydes,  ketones, 
acids  and  esters  give  salt-like  derivatives  which  for  the  most  part  are  well- 
defined  crystalline  bodies  and  which  appear  to  differ  in  their  chemical 
behavior  in  no  way  from  the  salts  derived  from  weak  bases  containing 
nitrogen.  It  thus  came  to  be  generally  recognized  that  the  property 
which  had  long  been  regarded  as  characteristic  of  nitrogen — namely 
the  power  of  passing  under  certain  conditions  from  a  trivalent  to  a 
pentavalent  condition — ^was  possessed  also  by  oxygen,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  latter  element  passed  from  a  bivalent  to  a  tetra- 
valent  condition. 

The  analogy  between  oxygen  and  nitrogen  is  shown  in  yet  another 
way.  The  investigations  of  E:  Bamberger  ^  have  demonstrated  that 
in  the  process  of  sulphonating  aromatic  amines,  and  in  particular  aniline, 
the  amino  group  is  attacked  first.  The  sulphate  which  is  formed  in 
this  way  readily  splits  oflf  water,  passing  into  a  sulphamine  combina- 
tion which  finally  undergoes  molecular  rearrangement  giving  orOuh 
and  para-sulphanihc  acids: 


NH2H2SO4      NHSO3H 


NHs 


\/ 


i^O. 


H 


X/ 


\/ 


NH2  3 

A 

vJsOsH 


Baumann  ^  observed  a  perfectly  analogous  reaction  for  phenols  as 
early  as  1878  when  he  discovered    that   potassium  phenyl-sulphate 


1  Ber.,  43,  178,  183,  1080,  2630  (1910);  42,  4856  (1909). 
«Ber.,  30,  654,  2274  (1897). 
» H.  Wieland,  Ber.,  40,  4269  (1907). 

♦Ber.,  11,  1909  (1878);  Schmitt,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  81,  409  (1885);  Claiaen, 
Ber.,  33,  3780  (1900),  etc. 
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rearranges  upon  heating  to  give  the  potassium  salt  of  phenol-p-sulphou 
acid: 


OSO3K 


O3K 


In  the  process  of  sulphonating  phenol  it  may  be  assumed  that  ah 
formation  represents  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  reaction  and  tint 
it  results  in  the  formation  of  an  unstable  addition  product  (I).  Unk 
the  conditions  of  the  reaction  this  then  loses  water  to  give  the  phenyl 
ester  (II)  and  this  in  turn  isomerizes  to  form  the  sulphonic  acid  deriri' 
tive  (III). 

OHHOSO2OH       OSO2OH 


I 


II 


Kendall,  who  has  recently  investigated  the  ability  of  sulphuric  aci 
to  add  to  phenol  combinations/  postulates  that  the  sulphonation  c 
a  phenol  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  an  addition  product  of  th 
nature  of  an  oxonium  salt.  Whether  this  involves  a  tautomeric  chang 
of  phenol  I  into  its  ketonic  modification  II  ^  followed  by  addition  0 
the  oxygen  III  as  in  the  case  of  alcohols  ^  is  not  as  yet  known. 


H 
H^OH 


H 


H 


H 


O 


H 


H 

(End  form) 

I 


H 


"2       H 

(Keto  form) 
II 


SO2OH 


» Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  2507  (1914). 

*  Goraberg  and  Cone,  Annalen  der  C'heinie,  376,  220  (1910), 

»  Maaas  and  Mcintosh,  Jour.  An».  Chem.  Soe.,  34,  1284  (1912). 
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The  objection  has  been  raised  that  these  so-called  oxonium  salts 
are  really  molecular  compounds  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  analogous 
in  structure  to  such  substances  as,  for  example,  are  formed  by  the  reac- 
tion of  the  picrates  with  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  This  objection  has, 
however,  been  met  by  Walden  ^  who  has  demonstrated  by  means  of 
physico-chemical  measurements  that  the  compounds  formed  by  the 
union  of  dimethyl  pyrone  with  acids  are  actually  true  salts,  and  that 
solutions  of  such  salts  have  the  properties  that  are  to  be  expected  in 
salt  combinations  arising  from  the  union  of  a  weak  base  and  a  relatively 
strong  acid.  Walden's  experiments  included  the  determination  of 
(1)  mutarotation  of  grape  sugar  in  the  presence  of  dimethyl  pyrone 
due  to  the  formation  of  hydroxyl  ions,  (2)  the  coefficient  of  distribu- 
tion of  picric  acid  between  water  and  benzene  as  compared  with  that 
of  picric  acid  plus  dimethylpyrone,  (3)  the  lowering  of  the  freezing 
point  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  as  compared  with 
that  of  hydrochloric  acid  solution  plus  dimethyl  pyrone,  and  (4)  the 
conductivity  of  dimethyl  pyrone  alone  as  compared  with  that  of 
dimethyl  pyrone  plus  an  acid  (picric  acid)  determined  in  different 
solvents  such  as  (a)  liquid  sulphur  dioxide,  (6)  acetonitrile  and 
(c)  water. 

Walden  found  as  a  result  of  these  experiments  that  dimethyl  pyrone 
is  a  weak  base  slightly  stronger  than  urea  but  much  weaker  than  aniline. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  able  to  show  that  under  certain  conditions  it 
may  be  slightly  acidic  in  character.  The  substance  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  an  amphoteric  body  showing  a  tendency  to  form  hydrogen 
as  well  as  hydroxyl  ions  in  solution. 

In  connection  with  the  acid  properties  of  pyrone  derivatives  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  Willstiitter  and  Punmierer^  made  the  independent 
observation  that  pyrone  itself  possesses  the  properties  of  a  weak  acid 
and  has  the  ability  to  add  sodium  and  potassium  alcoholates  in  alcohol 
solutions.  They  regard  the  change  as  perfectly  analogous  to  that  which 
Claisen^  concludes  takes  place  when  esters  of  organic  acids  interact 
with  alcoholates,  and  which  he  represents  as  addition  to  the  unsaturated 
C==0  group  with  formation  of  carbonium  compounds: 


< 


CH=CH\      /ONa  /ONa 

XK  and    CeHsC^OC^Hs 

CH==CH/     \OC2H5  \OC2H6 

(Pyrone  addition-product)  (Eth^l  benioate 

addition-product) 


>Ber.,  34,  4189  (1901);  35,  1764  (1902);  Sackur,  Ber.,  S«,  1242  (1902). 
«Ber.,  37,  3740  (1904). 
» Ber.,  20,  646  (1887). 
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WiUst&tter  differs,  however,  from  Claisen  in  his  interpretation  of  4 
mechanism  of  the  reaction  and  assumes  that  sodium  ethylate  addk  %  \ 
the  oxygen  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  to  give 

NaO  OC2H5 

CH3C— CH2COOC2H6 

as  an  intermediate  product  of  the  reaction. 

Oxygen  has  thus  been  shown  to  possess  basic  properties  and  it  i 
now  assumed  by  many  chemists  that  its  salts  with  acids  are  of  the  type 
of  ammonium  salts.  Combinations  in  which  oxygen  f  unctioiis  as  \ 
tetravalent  element  are  called  oxonium  compounds,^  and  may  be  fonu- 
lated  in  such  a  way  as  either  to  correspond  to  the  salts  of  the  teitivj 
nitrogen  bases  as  in  (I),  or  to  the  quaternary  nitrogen  bases  as  in  (IT). 

Cv       /C  C    C 

,x. V 


H' 


'Ac  (acid  residue)     0 


i, 

I  II 

The  possibility  of  two  types  corresponding  to  the  above  fonnulas 
was  first  recognized  when  Kehnnann  ^  discovered  a  well-defined  additioo 
product  of  methyl  iodide  with  dimethyl  pyrone.  While  a  number 
of  different  structural  fonmilas  are  posssible  in  the  case  of  this  substancf 
only  two  were  seriously  considered  by  Kehrmann,  viz.: 

CH3I 

\/  I 

O  O 

CH3  •  r^\-CH3  H2C .  ^— CH3 

and 


CO 


OCH 


3 


and  of  these  the  first  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  probable.  Bacyer  ^ 
was,  however,  able  to  show  later  that  the  second  formula  expresses  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  suhstaiico  lx;ttcr  than  the  first  and  that  it 
must,  therefore,  be  rojijardod  as  a  .substitution-product  of  a  cyclic  com- 
bination to  which  Baoyor  assijjjiuMl  tlui  nanu^  pyroxonimn  iodide^  or  in 
other  words  as  dinicthyl-niethox\'-pyroxoiuum  iodide 

IE.  Wedokind,  Bor.,  3S,  421  (1905). 

«Her.,  39,  1299  (1900). 

»Bcr.,  43,  2337  (1910);  Hofmanii,  ibid.,  43,  2a30  (1910). 
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Soon  after  Werner's  discovery  of  the  xanthonium*  bases,  the  salts 
of  the  phenylated  xanthonium  compounds  and  of  the  substituted  phenyl 
derivatives  were  investigated  by  H.  Decker  and  Biinzly^  and  by 
Kehrmann  ^  respectively.  This  work  was  followed  by  the  discovery 
of  colored  pyryUium  salts  by  Decker  and  von  Fellenberg.^  The  latter 
obtained  a  number  of  typical  compounds  which  could  not  be  regarded 
either  as  acid  addition  products  or  as  derivatives  of  basic  carbon.  These 
substances  correspond  to  the  following  formulas  in  which  X  represents 
the  acid  radical  and  which  must  be  assumed  to  contain  tetravalent 


'    oxygen: 


/% 


^\/\ 


0 


^\ 


\/\/s      /- W 


o 


\/Y 


Salt  of 
bensopjrryllium  « 


X 

Salt  of 
naphthopyryllium 


Salt  of 
diphenylpyryllium 


As  a  result  of  these  investigations  Decker  concludes  that  "  tetravalent 
basic  oxygen  must  in  the  future  take  its  place  beside  pentavalent  nitro- 
gen, tetravalent  sulphur,  and  trivalent  iodine  and  must  be  regarded  as 
functioning  in  much  the  same  way  as  these  elements  in  ring  structures." 
According  to  Willstatter  ^  the  colored  anthocyanins  and  their  hydro*- 
lytic  products  the  anthocyanidins  must  be  regarded  as  o-quinoid  oxonium 
compounds  and,  therefore,  belong  to  the  class  of  benzopyryllium  deriv- 
atives: 


ifier.,  37,2931(1904). 

« Ber.,  41,  3440  (1908);  42,  870  (1909);  44,  3505  (1911);  47,  3052  (1914);  also 
compare  von  Braun,  Ber.,  49,  191  (1916). 

» Annalen  der  Chemie,  866,  281  (1907);  364,  1  (1909). 

*  Jour.  Prakt.  Chemie,  94,  54  (1916).  . 

» Annalen  der  Chemie,  401,  189  (1913);  408,  1  (1915);  412,  113  (1916). 
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Theea  subetanc^  occur  in  the  coloring  matter  of  plants  and  hiTe  \n 
made  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  by  WillstAtter  ud  u 
students.  They  all  possess  the  characteristic  property  of  losiiig  ti. 
gradually  in  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  and  of  regaining  it  apE 
upon  the  addition  of  acid.  Earlier  investigators  who  observed  tk 
change  in  color  interpreted  it  as  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  cokti 
matter,  but  Willst&tter  has  been  able  to  show  that  the  reaction  is  sn 
what  more  comphcated.  He  explains  it  by  supposing  that  the  ah 
first  hydrolysed  to  an  oxonium-  or  color-base  and  that  this  then  b 
merizes  te  give  a  pseudobase  or  carbinol : 

ia  +  H|0H0H  °^ 

HO- 


Colnrlrai  pKudn  Imk 

Von  Bjicyor'  suKsfwiuently  prei>areil  a  sorins  of  simple  derivati 
of  pyiyllium 


-/%- 


— c    c— 

r 

in  which  methyl,  methoxj-,  phenyl  and  other  groups  replace  the  hydt 

gen  of  tiio  ring.     This  work  wok  rarricid  out  in  co-opcmtJon  with 

'  Ber.,  43,  2337  (1910). 
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□or 

'  'Piccard  ^  and  others  and  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  oxygen 
•^possesses  decidedly  basic  properties  and  is  able  to  form  weU-defined 
''^aalts. 

*i  In  comparing  the  perchlorates  of  alkyl  and  aryl  derivatives  of 
2P  ijyryllium  it  was  observed  that  the  former  are  colorless  while  the  later 
!b  are  colored  compounds.  For  example  2,  4,  6-trimethylpyryllium  per- 
r-:  chlorate  (I)  is  colorless,  while  2,  6-dimethyl-4-phenylpyry Ilium  per- 
::  chlorate  (II)  is  as  yellow  as  sulphur. 

CIO4  CIO4 

A  i 

H3C — C      C — CH3  .  H3C — C      C — CH3 

II    I  II    I 

HC     CH  C     C 

c 


Y 


CH3  CeHfi 

2-4-O-TrimethylpyryUium  2-6-Dimethyl-4-phenyl- 

perchlorate  pyryllium  percblorate 

Triphenyl-,  phenylanisyl-,  and  trianisyl-pjrryllium  have  been  pre- 
pared by  W.  Dilthey  ^  and  have  been  found  to  possess  greater  basicity 
than  the  corresponding  trimethyl  derivative.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  acetate  of  trianisylpyryllium  is  stable  in  aqueous 
solution.  These  salts  are  all  brightly  colored  and  exhibit  the  phenom- 
enon of  halochromism.  For  example,  the  triphenyl  derivative  of 
pyryllium  reacts  with  picric  acid  to  give  a  red  monopicrate  and  a  yellow 
dipicrate: 


H 


CeHs 


NO2 


CeHsC/  V>— O— C        V-NO2        and 


NO2   +   C6H2(N02)30H 


CeHfi 


NO2 


1  Aimalen  der  Chemie,  384,  208  (1911);  407,  332  (1915). 
•Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  M,  63  (1916);  95,  107  (1917). 
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Interpreted  in  the  sense  of  Pfeiffer's  theory  this  phenomenon  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  addition  of  the  first  molecule  of  arid 
acts  to  increase  greatly  the  imsaturation  of  the  carbon  atom  in  pK>sition2. 


OC6H2(N02)3 


This  would  account  for  the  red  color  of  the  salt  and  also  for  its  ability 
to  add  a  second  molecule  of  acid  in  this  position: 

0C6H2(N02)3 


O 

/\   /lCoH30(N02)3] 

HsCeC      C^ — C0H5 

II        I 
HC      CH 

\/ 
C 


CeHs 

The  formula  of  the  dipicratc  indicates  that  it  is  more  highly  saturated 
than  the  monopicrate  and  that  a  priori  it  might,  therefore,  be  expected 
to  show  a  weaker  coloration. 

It  is  evident  ^  that  the  conception  of  tetravalent  oxygen  afifords  a 
satisfactory  and  an  exact  interpretation  of  many  reactions  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  such  explanations  are  more  plausible  than  thoee 
which  they  have  superseded.  Ester  formation,  for  example,  is  usually 
expressed  in  the  following  way: 

CH3COOH  +  C2H5OH     -^     CH3COOC2H5  +  H2O 

But  this  offers  no  explanation  as  to  why  the  rate  of  esterification  is  so 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  acids  or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  ions.  H.  Goldschmidt^  has  recently  shown,  as 
a  result  of  his  researches  on  the  rate  of  esterification,  that  the  reaction 

ni.  K:iiifTmiinn,  ''Die  Valonzlchre,"  p.  185. 
*  Zeitschr.  Elektrochemic,  14.  581  (1908) 
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consists  primarily  in  the  addition  of  a  hydrogen  ion  to  a  molecule  of 
alcohol  with  the  formation  of  the  complex  ion  (C2H6OH2).  In  terms 
of  the  quadrivalence  of  oxygen  it  may  be  assmned  that  the  formation 
of  the  complex  positive  ion  takes  place  as  the  result  of  the  addition  of 
the  acid,  as,  for  example  HCl,  to  the  alcohol,  followed  by  the  immediate 
dissociation  of  the  products.    Thus: 


Hv        /C2H5 


CzHsOH  +  HCl     -*        Vx^  —  V><^ 

cv    \h  /    \ 


Hv       /C2H^ 
H 


+  CV 


The  positive  ion  which  is  formed  in  this  way  then  reacts  with  a  mole- 
cule of  acid  in  the  following  manner: 

C2H50H2-  +  CH3COO'     -^     CH3COOC2H6  +  H2O 

The  formation  of  ether  by  the  interaction  of  ethyl  iodide  and  sodium 
alcoholate  may  be  regarded  as  an  analogous  transformation : 

<C2H5  C2H5\         /C2H5 

+  C2H5I    ->  >0<:  -*    C2H5OC2H6  +  Nal 

Na  V      \Na 

For  other  examples,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  papers 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  and  also  to  the  work  of  E.  Fromm.^ 

A  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  Grignard  reaction  has  given  further 
confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  of  oxonium  salt  formation.  C!ombi- 
nations  which  contain  quadrivalent  oxygen  are  apparently  formed  as 
intermediate  products  in  the  application  of  this  reaction  in  ether  solu- 
tion and  evidence  of  heterosposis  has  been  obtained.  For  example 
an  oxonium  salt  of  this  type  can  decompose  in  either  of  two  ways:  ^ 

R  \         ^ROC+ROR 
ROR'+RX     ->    R-^OX< 

R'/        ^•RX+R'OR 

The  American  investigator  Gomberg  is  very  strongly  opposed  to 
the  prevailing  ideas  in  regard  to  the  tetra valency  of  oxygen  in  organic 
combinations  containing  this  element.  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  oxonium  constitution  of  dimethyl  pyrone 
salts  and  related  compounds  arc  sound,  and  has  put  forward  the  view 
that  the  compounds  generally  considered  as  oxonium  salts  should 
be  regarded  as  carboniuni  compounds.^    Gomberg  advocates  a  quinonoid 

» Annalen  derChemie,  396,  75  (1913). 

•Stadiukoff,  Ber.,  44,  1157  (1911);  TschelinzeflF,  Ber.,  37,  4534  (1904). 

»  Gomberg  and  Cone,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  370,  142  (1909);  376,  183  (1910). 
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constitution  for  the  colored  salts  of  triphenyl  carbinol  and  related  com- 
pounds, and  explains  the  unique  behavior  of  such  salts  by  supposing  that 
they  are  capable  of  existing  in  two  isomeric  modifications  the  one 
aromatic  and  colorless  (I),  and  the  other  quinonoid  and  colored  (II). 

CeHfiv      yCeHfi  C6H5V  >        v    /^ 

C6H5^\:^1  C6H5^^"^=/^C1 

I  II 

Gomberg  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  number  of  the  organic  derivatives 
which  contain  oxygen  possess  a  quinocarbonium  configuration  and  he 
considers  it  unnecessary  to  assume  an  oxonium  structure  for  these  com- 
binations. He  has  furthermore  shown  that  a  number  of  the  carbinols 
are  capable  of  existing  in  both  the  quinoid  and  benzoid  state.^ 

(C6H5)3COH  (C6H5)2C=<^ 


OH 


Carbinol  (pseudo-base)  Quinocarbonium  base 


Gomberg  and  his  collaborators  have  not  only  made  a  number  of 
applications  of  their  quinocarbonium  hypothesis,  but  they  have  also 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  salts  of  dimethyl  pyrone  into  line  with  those 
which  have  just  been  considered.  Gomberg  and  Cone  ^  emphatically 
deny  the  formation  of  an  oxonium  salt  when  dimethyl  pyrone  com- 
bines with  an  acid,  and  interpret  the  reaction  as  taking  place  by  addi- 
tion according  to  the  scheme: 

O  O 

CH3i^CH3+HCl     ->    CHa^CH. 


\/ 


\/ 


CO  HOC— CI 

In  other  words,  the  reaction  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the 
carbonyl  group,  and  addition  results  in  a  carbonium  salt.  The  behavior 
of  picric  acid  towards  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  explained  in  a  similar 
way  by  Stepanofif^  who  assumes  the  formation  of  the  following  car- 
bonium salt: 

Cl        NO. 


HO 


^C<'  >  :  NOH 


NO: 


0 


•  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  1035  (1913). 
>Annalcn  der  Chemie,  376,  217  (1910). 
» Annalen  der  Chemie,  373,  219  (1910). 
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The  principal  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  class  of  carbonium 
salts  by  Gomberg  has  come  from  Kehrmann/  although  recently  Kendall 
has  also  given  support  to  the  oxonium  theory  .^  The  latter  has  investi- 
gated the  action  of  organic  acids  on  dimethyl  pyrone  and  considers 
that  these  addition  products  are  true  oxonium  compounds  and  that 
they  are  to  be  expressed  structurally  as  follows: 

0 


v 


H— O— Cl 

Hydrochloride  of  dimethyl  pyrone 

He  considers  that  their  formation  is  due  to  the  basic  properties  of  the 
unsaturated  0=0  group  and  that  oxygen  functions  as  a  quadrivalent 
element.  Kendall^  disagrees  with  Gomberg  and  Cone  and  concludes 
from  the  results  obtained  in  his  experiments  that  organic  acids,  alde- 
hydes and  ketones  all  interact  with  acids  in  an  analogous  manner  giving 
oxonium  compounds: 

Rv  Rv  /H 

>C==0  +  HCl    -♦         >C=0< 
R/  R/  \C1 

R.C=0  +  HCl      -»       RO=0< 

I  I      \ci 

OH  OH 

He  also  concludes  that  the  compounds  formed  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  organic  acids  are  true  oxonium  salts  and  represents  them 
structurally  as  follows: 

R— 0=0  +  H2SO4      -♦    RC=0< 


and 


1  I  \OSO2OH 

OH  OH 

/H         H 
RG-C< 

I        \0-S020 
OH 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  372,  287  (1910). 

«  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  86,  1242  (1914). 

•  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  1722  (1914);  37, 160  (1915). 
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Ismailskii,^  who  has  made  a  critical  examination  of  the  proposed 
hypotheses  in  connection  with  the  relation  between  color  and  ctructure, 
considers  that  both  the  carbonium  and  the  qninone-carbonium  hypoth- 
eses are  inadequate  to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  of  halo- 
chromism.  For  other  speculations  dealing  with  the  question  of  basic 
properties  of  oxygen  the  reader  is  referred  to  publications  by  Mcintosh  ^ 
and  Dehn.3 

Uour.  Russ.  Chem.  Soc,  47,  63  (1915);  Chem.  Abstr.,  9,  1471  (1915). 
8  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  85,  919,  1098  (1904);  Jour.   Am.  Chem.  See,  27,  26,  1013 
(1905),  28,  588  (1906);  80, 1097  (1908);  82,  542  (1910);  88, 71  (1911);  84,  1273  (1912). 
» Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  89,  2646  (1917). 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  THEORETICAL  SPECULATIONS  OF  ARTHUR  MICHAEL 

As  early  as  1878  van't  Hofif  had  pointed  out  in  his  "  Ansichten 
iiber  die  organische  Chemie  "  ^  that  many  organic  reactions,  which  were 
at  that  time  regarded  as  processes  of  substitution,  could  be  considered 
as  transformations  involving  addition  reactions.  Arthur  Michael 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  the  result  of  systematic  experimental 
research.  His  investigations  led  him  to  conclude  that,  in  general, 
addition  reactions  play  a  much  more  important  part  in  chemical  proc- 
esses than  had  previously  been  assumed,  and  that  they  frequently 
serve  as  preliminary  or  intermediate  stages  in  other  types  of  trans- 
formations. Kekul6  more  than  fifty  years  earlier  had  given  definite 
expression  to  the  conception  of  molecular-addition  as  forming  an  inter- 
mediate process  in  chemical  change.  This  is  diagramed  below,  although 
it  has  already  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter  in  this  book. 


8 


Before  chemical  action  Addition  product  After  chemical  action 

Intermediate  products,  corresponding  to  expression  2  in  the  diagram, 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  obtained  frequently  in  the  course  of  investi- 
gations in  the  past,  but  for  many  years  it  was  impossible  to  establish 
their  existence  in  a  suflScient  number  of  cases  to  meet  all  objections, 
and  only  in  recent  times  have  investigators  produced  enough  experi- 
mental evidence  to  establish  their  very  general  occurrence.  The  study 
of  chemical  phenomena  gradually  forced  chemists  to  the  assumption 
of  intennediate  mobile  combinations  in  organic  reactions,  and  in  1907 
Emil  Fischer  gave  expression  to  a  feeling  universally  prevalent  at  that 
time  in  the  following  words:  "  the  conviction  is  gaining  ground  more 
and  more  that,  very  generally  and  even  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
substitution,  transitional  addition  reactions  take  place  in  the  sense 

1  Vol.  I,  225,  244. 
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that  Kekul^  and  others  have  regarded  as  probable.'*  ^  Emil  Fischer 
has  since  greatly  extended  this  conception  as  has  already  been  noted 
in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  book.  Even  in  catalysis  there  is  the  a^ump- 
tion  that  an  intermediate  product,  consisting  of  catalyst  and  sub- 
strata, is  formed  since  this  in  most  cases  offers  the  best  explanation  of 
the  facts.2  Recently  methods  have  been  devised  by  which  the  existence 
of  such  intermediate  products  can  be  demonstrated.  In  addition  to  the 
optical  methods  which  have  already  been  referred  to,  the  so-called 
thermal  analysis^  may  be  mentioned.  This  has  been  made  practical 
for  organic  chemists  through  the  work  of  R.  Kremann,^  Ph.  Guye  and 
his  students,  Holleman  ^  and  J.  SchmidUn.^ 

A.  Michael,  convinced  of  the  general  applicability  of  Kekul^'s 
conception,  endeavored  to  determine  what  forces  induced  and  regulated 
this  type  of  chemical  reaction,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
changes  in  energy  were  the  important  controlling  factors;  for  it  was 
to  be  noted  that  problems  dealing  with  chemical  affinities  found  their 
best  solution  within  the  sphere  of  energy  relations.  The  experiments 
by  means  of  which  he  endeavored  to  trace  valence  and  the  course  of 
chemical  processes  back  to  the  energy  relationships  of  the  atoms,  have 
been  published  in  a  series  of  articles.^  An  outline  of  what  is  funda- 
mental in  MichaePs  system  is  all  that  can  be  given  here,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  this  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  his 
work.  The  author^s  own  words  will  be  quoted  frequently  in  an  effort 
to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  of  his  conceptions  and  deductions 
since  these  are  often  extremely  subtle. 

Every  atom  represents  a  definite  quantity  of  potential  chemical 
energy.  Every  unsaturated  (free)  atom  has  a  more  or  less  definite 
tendency  toward  a  condition  of  greater  stability  and  if  it  finds  no  other 
atoms  of  a  different  element  with  which  to  combine,  it  will  combine 
eventually  with  one  or  more  atoms  of  its  own  kind.  When  chlorine 
atoms,  for  example,  unite  to  form  a  molecule,  their  free  atomic  energ>' 

1  Ber.,  40,  495  (1907);  Walden,  Ber.,  32,  1850  (1899). 
^Brcdig,  Ber.,  41,  754  (1908). 

*  S.  11.  Kremann,  *'  Ubcr  die  Anwendung  der  thermischen  Analyse  zum  Xachweis 
chemischcr  Verbiiidungen,"  Bd.  14,  der  Sammlung  chcm.  u.  tcch-chem.  Vortrage, 
p.  213  (1909). 

*  Monatsh.  Chemic,  25,  1215  (1904);  27,  125  (190(>);  28  (1907). 

*  "  Die  direkte  Einfuhrung  von  Substitiienten  in  den  Benzolkern,"  p.  26,  Leipzig, 
1910. 

«8rhmidlin  and  Lang,  Ber.,  43,  280G  (1910);  45,  899  (1912). 

7  Jour,  prakt.  Cliem.,  37,  523  (18S8);  40,  178  (1889);  60,  286,  409  (1899);  68,  487 
(1903);  75,  105  (1907);  Bor.,  33,  34,  36,  38,  39,  203,  2138,  2143,  2M9,  2157,  2560 
(1906);   "Stereoisomerism  and  the  Law  of  Entropy,"  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  39,  1  (1908). 
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is  partly  used  up  as  heat,  partly  changed  into  bound  energy,  and  partly 
persists  as  free  energy  within  the  molecule.  Bromine  atoms  and  bromine 
molecules  show  analogous,  though  relatively  smaller  amounts  of  free 
energy,  as  do  similarly  all  atoms  and  all  molecules  whether  made  up 
of  atoms  of  the  same  kind  or  of  different  kinds.  The  tendency  of  atoms 
to  combine  with  each  other  Michael  calls  polymerization,  and  he  repre- 
sents it  as  a  periodic  function  of  the  atomic  weight.  This  very  interest- 
ing development  can  only  be  alluded  to  in  this  brief  review.^ 

When  sodium  reacts  with  chlorine  the  process  in  terms  of  the 
Kekul6-Michael  conception  is  to  be  conceived  as  follows:  "  when  a 
molecule  of  sodium  comes  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  a  molecule 
of  chlorine,  the  two  molecules  are  drawn  together  by  the  action  of  their 
free  energies  and  merge  to  form  a  double  molecule.  Since,  however, 
sodium  and  chlorine  mutually  attract  each  other,  the  bound  energy 
between  atoms  of  the  same  kind  ho  longer  suffices  to  hold  these  atoms 
together,  with  the  result  that  the  double  molecules  suffer  a  rearrange- 
ment and  finally  a  decomposition  into  two  molecules  of  sodium  chloride. 
If  the  free  energy  be  represented  by  dotted  and  the  bound  energ>-  by 
solid  lines,  this  process  may  be  depicted  by  means  of  the  following 

diagram: 

Na        CI Na— CI. 

I      +     I  ->         I         I     ->    2NaCl 

Na  CI Na— CI- 
As a  result  of  this  change  the  free  energy  of  the  sodiiun  and  the  chlorine 
is  changed  into  bound  energy  and  he^t  and  simultaneously  the  bound 
energy  between  atoms  of  the  same  kind  disappears,  being  converted  in 
part  into  bound  energy  between  atoms  of  sodium  and  chlorine  (unlike 
atoms)  and  in  part  into  heat. 

In  other  changes,  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  elements  in- 
volved, the  interchange  of  the  energy  relations  is  not  so  complete. 
When,  for  example,  a  chlorine  molecule  reacts  with  a  magnesium  mole- 
cule, the  bond  between  the  two  magnesium  atoms  is  broken,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  energy  of  the  relatively  weaker  magnesium  atoms 
is  not  sufficient  to  completely  sever  the  bond  Ix^twcen  the  two  chlorine 
atoms.  According  to  Michael  a  new  molecule  is  formed  containing 
only  a  part  of  the  original  bound  energy  uniting  the  two  chlorine  atoms, 
and  in  which  there  is  decidedly  more  free  energy  for  each  chlorine  atom 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  molecule  of  sodium  chloride.     Thus: 

. . .  Mg  CI /CI . . . 

I       +  2   I  ->     2Mg<  I 

. . .  Mg  CI \C1 . . . 

'  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  60,  293  (1899). 
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Ou  the  otiier  hand,  atoms  of  magnesium  and  oxygen  may  be  regarded 
as  Eilniost  completely  neutralizing  each  other  and  this  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  magnesium  oxide  is  such  an  indifferent  cliBinical  compound. 
Again,  oxygen  does  not  fully  neutralize  the  bound  energy  of  the  alkali 
metals  and  thus  oxides  arise  in  which  the  metallic  atoms  are  combined 
not  only  with  oxj'gen,  but  are  also  in  direct  union  with  each  other. 

While  it  has  been  assumed  previously  that  valency  was  the  measure 
of  the  total  affinity  of  the  atoms,  in  terms  of  Michael's  conception, 
valency  becomes  merely  a  rough  measure  of  the  resultant  of  the  chemical 
attractions,  operating  directly  or  indu'cctly  between  atoms.'  This  con- 
ception supposes  that  the  processes  in  operation  during  an  exchange  of 
atoms  are  analogous  to  the  processes  at  work  during  neutralization  as 
in  the  case  of  acids  and  bases.  The  well-known  phrase — "  every 
system  tends  to  a  condition  representing  the  maximiun  of  entropy  " — 
may  be  correctly  applied  in  determining  the  course  of  organic  proc- 
esses if  the  term  "  chemical  neutralization  "  is  substituted  for  the  term 
"  entropy."  This  phrase  may  be  applied  most  advantageously  to 
reactions  involving  unsaturatetl  atoms,  since  in  such  cases  it  is  often 
possible  to  predict  which  will  be  the  more  favorable  of  all  conceivable 
neutralization  phases.  This  so-called  neutralization  principle  may 
be  briefly  formulated  in  the  following  words:  "  Etvry  chemical  system 
ienda  to  so  arrange  itself  thai  the  Tnaximum  of  dietnical  neutTolization  is 
attained."  " 

Michael  regards  the  atoms  themselves  as  the  fundamental  units  in- 
volved in  any  process  of  chemical  neutralization,  and  makes  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  positive  and  negative  units.  According  to  him  the 
more  strongly  negative  elements  aie  the  halogens,  especially  chlorine, 
while  elements  like  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  more  weakly  negative. 
Potasaum  and  sodium  are  to  be  regarded  as  strongly. positive  while 
magneaum  and  silver  are  weakly  positive,  and  mercury  is  very  weakly 
positive.  Furthennore,  he  believes  that  every  chemical  compound, 
even  if  from  its  valence  formula  it  appears  to  be  saturated,  contains 
more  or  less  free  chemical  enei^'.  Tlus  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
free  energies  of  its  component  atoms  never  completely  neutralize  each 
other  during  conibination.  The  free  chemicul  energy,  considered 
together  with  the  affinity  relationshiim  of  the  atoms  involved,  determines 
the  chemical  potential  of  any  system.  The  moaning  of  this  conception 
is  expressed  in  the  following  sentences:  "a  sufficient  chemical  potential 
is  necessary  in  order  that  a  given  reaction  may  take  place.  This  is 
dependent  upon  two  factors:  first,  free  chemical  energy  and  second, 

'Jour,  pnikt.  Cheniie,  6S.  489  11903). 

1  Jour,  prakt.  Chemit',  BO,  292,  300  (l'899). 
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the  aflBnity  relations  between  the  reacting  atoms;  neither  factor  alone 
is  capable  of  inducing  a  reaction.^" 

The  properties  of  the  element  carbon  are  in  complete  harmony 
with  its  position  in  the  periodic  sjrstem.  This  has  already  been  pointed 
out  by  van't  Hoff,^  who  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  carbon  occupies 
a  transitional  position  between  the  most  widely  different  pairs  of  ele- 
ments and  that  to  its  double  nature  is  due  its  ability  to  enter  into 
combination  with  so  many  other  elements.  Since,  moreover,  the 
chemical  behavior  of  an  element  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  atoms 
which  are  in  union  with  it,  it  follows  that  carbon,  since  it  is  itself  rela- 
tively neutral  in  character,  must  be  exceptionally  susceptible  to  out- 
side influences  and  that  its  chemical  properties  should  therefore  vary 
in  the  directions  determined  by  such  influences.  Each  and  every 
element  may  thus  impart  its  properties  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
the  element  carbon.  This  extremely  important  property  of  carbon — 
the  realization  of  which  is  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  organic 
chemistry — has  been  called  by  Michael  its  "  chemical  plasticity  "  ^ 
Hydrogen  is  the  only  other  element  which  compares  with  carbon  in 
the  degree  to  which  it  possesses  this  property.  The  fact  that  carbon 
is  essentially  a  weakly  negative  element  and  that  the  positive-negative 
difference  between  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  slight,  serves  to  explain 
why  even  minor  changes  in  the  constitution  of  organic  compoimds 
materially  influence  the  properties  of  these  atoms.^ 

Michael  also  developed  special  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  unsaturation.  The  fact  that  free  methyl  does  not  exist  tends 
to  show  that  the  presence  of  three  hydrogen  atoms  boimd  to  carbon 
does  not  interfere  with  the  ability  of  the  carbon  atom  to  undergo  polym- 
erization. When  a  methyl  group  unites  with  a  second  like  group  the 
two  carbon  atoms,  which  were  previously  unsaturated,  enter  into 
chemical  combination  and  simultaneously  a  change*  in  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  hydrogen  and  of  the  carbon  atoms  takes  place.  Again, 
"  if  one  hydrogen  atom  is  removed  from  each  of  the  carbon  atoms  of 
ethane  the  energy,  which  was  previously  exerted  in  holding  these 
hydrogen  atoms,  may  be  used  in  part  to  strengthen  the  mutual  satura- 
tion of  the  carbon  atoms  or  in  part  in  changing  the  relative  relation 
existing  between  these  carbon  atoms  and  their  respective  remaining 
hydrogen  atoms."  The  increased  self-saturation  of  the  carbon  atoms 
in  such  compoimds  offers  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the  fact  that  the 

1  Annalen  der  Chemie,  363,  21  (1908). 

« *' Ansichten  iiber  die  organische  Chemie,"  I,  280;  II,  242  (1878-1881). 

» Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  60,  325  (1899). 

«  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  37,  522  (1888). 
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unsaturated  carbon  atoms  of  the  ethylene  series  show  no  tendeofj 
toward  polymerization.  "  It  is  obvious  that  if  several  carbon  atoms 
in  a  molecule  are  simultaneously  unsaturated,  relations  of  multiple  sdf- 
saturation  between  the  adjoining  or  directly  bound  atoms  must  result, 
and  that,  further,  if  the  number  of  such  unsaturated  atoms  is  uneven, 
the  odd  atoms  of  two  molecules  must  enter  into  a  simple  chemical  com- 
bination with  each  other,  except  in  such  special  cases  as  when  this  car- 
bon atom  is  subject  to  strongly  negative  influences.  According  to  tbis 
conception  of  unsaturation  a  two-membered  system  of  such  atoms 
represents  not  merely  a  store-house  of  potential  chemical  energy,  but 
also  a  relatively  increased  self  saturation  of  its  unsaturated  atoms."  ^ 

Just  as  the  elements  of  inorganic  chemistry  are  able  to  combine 
with  one  another  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  it  happens  that  organic 
compounds  are  frequently  formed  which  contain  atomic  groupings 
endowed  with  pronounced  positive  or  negative  properties  as,  for 
example,  ethyl  acetoacetate,  which  combines  with  sodiiun  to  form  a 
sodium  derivative: 

ONa 


CH3C=CH.COOC2H5 

+ 

Other  examples  of  this  type  may  in  general  be  found  in  compounds 
with  the  atomic  groupings 

OM  OM  OM 


CH3C— C^— ;  CHaC— NH ;      — N— O 

+      -  +     -  +     - 

When  the  metallic  derivative  of  such  a  substance  interacts  with  an 
alkyl  halide,  as,  for  example,  methyl  iodide,  several  atomic  forces  are 
involved  in  bringing  about  a  separation  of  the  iodine  from  the  methyl 
group.  According  to  Michael,  the  dissociation  of  the  halide  will  depend 
principally  upon  the  attraction  of  the  metal  for  iodine  as  compared 
with  the  relative  attraction  of  the  metal  for  oxygen,  and  of  one  of  the 
unsaturated  atoms  in  the  molecule  for  methyl.  The  more  positive 
the  metal,  the  more  readily  will  the  methyl  tend  to  combine  with  that 
one  of  the  unsaturated  atoms  which  is  most  negative  in  character. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  attraction  of  oxygen  for  methyl  is  less 
than  that  of  the  unsaturated  carl)on  atoms,  since  the  former  is  directly 
lx)und  to  the  strongly  ])ositive  metal  while  the  latter  are  more  remote 
from  tliis  influence.     In  othoi*  words  the  ])ositive  character  of  the  metal 

»  Jour,  pnikt.  Chemic,  60,  298  (1899). 
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usually  operates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  direct  the  course  of  the  reaction. 
It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  properties  of  the  unsaturated  atoms 
have  been  so  changed  by  substitutions  in  the  molecule,  as  to  make  their 
attraction  for  methyl  less  than  that  of  oxygen,  in  which  case  the  course 
of  the  reaction  will  be  altered  and  methyl  will  combine  directly  with 
oxygen.  In  the  case  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  and  methyl  iodide  the  reac- 
tion may  be  considered  as  proceeding  by  addition  with  the  formation 
of  a  carbon  homologue.  Thus  ethyl  methylacetoacetate  will  be  the 
product  of  the  reaction  and  may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  addition  product  (I)  into  sodium  iodide  and  the 
j8-ketone  ester  (II) : 

ONa 


CH3C  :  CHCOOC2H6  +  CH3I    -> 

+     -  +     - 

ONa  0 

I  il 

CH3C— CHCOOC2H6    ->    CHaC— CHC00C2H6+NaI  1 

1     CH3  CH3 

I  II 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  attraction  of  sodium  for  iodine  and  of  methyl 
for  the  negative  unsaturated  carbon  atom  may  in  themselves  be  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  bring  about  a  direct  reaction  without  the  formation 
of  an  intermediate  addition  product. 

If,  however,  the  more  negative  carbethoxy  radical  replaces  the  methyl 
group  of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  as  for  example  in 

ONa 


C2H5OOC .  C=CH .  COOC2H6 

III 

the  course  of  the  reaction  with  methyl  iodide  is  changed  and  the  produc- 
tion of  carbon  homologues  becomes  so  difficult  that  at  best  only  poor 
yields  of  these  substances  are  obtained.  Under  these  conditions  oxygen 
substitution  products  are  formed  and  this  may  be  explained  as  result- 
ing from  the  relatively  increased  attraction  of  the  oxygen  for  methyl, 
which  in  turn  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  carbethoxy 
group.    At  the  same  time  the  tendency  of  the  imsaturated  methine 

*  Michael  believed  at  one  time  that  he  had  succeeded  in  isolating  such  an  addition 
product  [see  Ber.,  38,  3220  (1905)]  corresponding  to  formula  I,  but  this  was  contested 
by  C.  Paal  [see  Ber.,  39,  1436  (1906)1. 
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grouping  to  undergo  polymerization  is  depressed.  Moreover,  since  Ht 
tendency  toward  carbon  homology  is  slight  in  the  case  of  such  com- 
pounds the  formation  of  oxygen-homologues  ought  to  be  still  further 
favored  by  the  substitution  of  weakly  positive  silver  in  plac«  of  the 
strongly  positive  sodium  or  potassium.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been 
shown  that  esters  of  methoxy-fumaric  acid  may  be  obtained  in  this  way. 
If  the  conception  of  the  plasticity  of  carbon  be  applied  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  ethyl  acetoacetate  synthesis  the  difference  observed 
in  the  reactions  of  the  substances  just  cited  is  still  more  readily  expli- 
cable. In  the  sodium  salt  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  the  oxygen  bound  to 
the  metal,  and  the  carbon  of  the  methinc  group  occupy  the  same  relative 
position  in  the  molecule  with  respect  to  the  methyl  group 

O— 


CH3C=CH— 

3  2         1 

By  substitution  of  a  negative  carbethoxy  for  methyl  not  only  is  the 
character  of  the  whole  molecule  changed,  but  the  influence  of  this  group 
upon  the  carbon  of  the  methine  radical  is  greater  than  upon  the  oxygen 
because  of  the  plasticity  of  the  former  element.  The  result  is  that  in 
the  reaction  with  methyl  iodide  the  possibility  of  addition  of  methyl  to 
carbon  is  decreased.  Thus  Michael  introduced  new  conceptions  based 
upon  the  principle  of  neutralization  in  place  of  the  old  idea  of  double 
decomposition  and  formulated  the  following  general  rule:  In  any  reac- 
tion the  most  favorable  neutralization  is  realized  when  combinatioD 
takes  place  between  those  atoms  or  radicals  w^hich  are  endowed  with 
pronounced  chemical  properties.  In  cases  where  the  reacting  bodies 
possess  neither  unsiiturated  atoms  nor  sj'^tems  of  atoms  with  so-called 
double  bonds,  thus  offering  simultaneously  the  possibility  of  mutual 
saturation,  combination  takes  place  between  the  remaining  residues. 
In  any  case  the  further  coui*se  of  the  reaction  depends  upon  the  relative 
attractions  of  the  atoms  which  take  part,  in  the  change.^ 

van't  Hoff  has  already  pointed  out  "^  that,  in  considering  the  total 
attraction  which  two  atoms  in  a  molecule  exercise  toward  each  other, 
it  is  necessar>^  to  consider  not  only  the  nature  of  the  atoms  (i.e.,  their 
relative  positive  or  negative  character),  but  also  their  spacial  relations 
in  the  molecule.  It  is  iK)ssiblc  in  this  way  to  subdivide  the  total  attrac- 
tion of  the  atoms  into  forc(\s  which  ()])erate  directly  in  space  and  forces 
which  operate  indirectly  through  cluniiical   combination  or  through 

» Jour,  prakt.  Chemic,  60,  324  HSOO). 

2  "Ansichtcn  liber  die  or^:anisrhe  Chemie,"  1,  284;  Vol.  2,  252. 
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other  atoms.  On  the  basis  of  this  conception  Michael  has  worked  out 
a  scheme  showing  the  relative  sequences  of  the  space  relationships  for 
normal  paraffines.^  In  conformity  with  the  nomenclature  agreed  upon 
at  Geneva  a  chain  of  atoms  may  be  provided  with  numerals  in  such  a 
way  that  starting  with  a  given  carbon  atom,  not  only  the  succeeding 
carbon  atoms  but  also  the  other  atoms  in  the  system  are  numbered. 
For  example: 

2       3        4        5        6       7 
H3  H2   H2  H2  H2  H3 

I  j.   I  J   I    I 

C— C— C— C— C— C 

12         3        4         5        6 

According  to  our  present  knowledge,  then,  the  sum  of  all  the  attractions 
which  a  given  atom  exercises  for  every  other  atom  in  the  molecule  may 
be  represented  by  the  following  scheme  showing  the  relative  scale  of 
the  positions  of  the  atoms: 

1—2— 3— 5-6— 4— 7— (9— 10-11)— 8 

Atoms  in  direct  combination  are  represented  by  1 — 2.     The  degree  of 

attraction  decreases  as  we  pass  down  in  the  series. 

If  we  imagine,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  positive  hydrogen  atoms 

in  CH4  has  been  replaced  by  C  it  follows  that  the  methane  carbon  atom, 
1 

C,  will  be  essentially  more  negative  in  CH3 — C  than  it  was  in  methane. 

1  2 

2 

If,  however,  three  hydrogen  atoms  are  in  union  with  C,  it  follows  that 
1 

C  will  be  less  negative  than  it  was  originally  in  the  methane.  The 
truth  of  these  deductions  is  obvious  from  a  consideration  of  the  chem- 

1  2    3 

istry  of  CHa-CHa,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 

3 

sum  of  the  positive  influences  of  Ha  is  greater  than  the  single  negative 

2 

influence  of  C.  "  While  the  positions  2  and  3  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, position  4  is  subordinate  and  plays  an  even  less  important  r61e 
than  positions  5  and  6.  The  reasons  for  this  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  indirect  influences  of  4  are  less  than  3  and  much  less  than  2. 
The  indirect  influence  of  position  4  is  so  insignificant  that  usually  it 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  5 — 6 — 7 — 8.  The  direct  attraction 
between  atoms,  which  depends  upon  the  relative  distance  of  the  atoms 
in  space,  obviously  plays  a  much  more  important  r61e  than  the  indirect 
attraction  in  the  case  of  positions  4 — 5 — 6,  etc.,  and  from  this  it  follows 
that  the  siun  of  the  influences  for  position  5,  or  for  position  6,  is  greater 

» Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  82,  999  (1910). 
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than  for  position  4  with  respect  to  position  1."  The  relative  influence 
of  positions  9,  10  and  11  is  uncertain  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  scale  represents  only  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

12  3  4 

Formic  acid,  HOCH,  is  by  far  the  strongest  acid  of  the  series  of 


I 


acids  represented  by  the    general    formula  CnH2n+i  •  COOH.     If  the 
hydrogen  atom  in  position  4  is  replaced  by  a  methyl  group,  acetic  add 

12    3  4  6 

is  formed,  HOCCH3,  and  in  this  new  compound  one  carbon   atom 


h 


is  to  be  found  in  the  subordinate  position  4,  and  three  hydrogen  atoms 
in  the  relatively  more  influential  position  5.  The  derived  acid,  there- 
fore, should  be  noticeably  weaker  than  the  original,  and  this  reasoning 
is  in  harmony  with  the  facts,  the  affinity  constant,  K,  of  acetic  acid 
being  roughly  one-twelfth  that  of  formic  acid.  Such  disparity  in  the 
strength  of  the  acids  following  each  other  in  this  series  does  not  occur 
again,  since  in  the  derivation  of  propionic  acid  from  acetic,  for  example, 
a  negative  carbon  atom  replaces  hydrogen  in  the  relatively  important 
position  5,  while  the  three  new  hydrogen  atoms  are  added  in  the  rela- 
tively less  important  position  6.  For  other  illustrations  see  Jour, 
prakt.  Chemie,  60,  333  (1899). 

Recently  these  ideas  of  Michael  have  been  partially  verified  and 
put  upon  a  quantitative  basis  by  C.  G.  Derick.^  Derick  holds  that 
the  best  quantitiitive  measure  of  chemical  polarity  is  to  be  found  in 
the  free  energy  of  ionization  which  is  expressed  in  the  affinity  constant, 
K,  (ionization  constant)  for  acids  and  bases.  He  has  demonstrated 
experimentally  that  the  free  energy  of  ionization  in  the  case  of  all  nega- 
tively substituted  acids  of  the  fatty  series,  in  aqueous  solution  and  at 
25°,  may  be  compounded  additivcly  from  the  individual  effect  of  ever>- 
atom  in  the  molecule.  It  follows  that  the  structural  position  of  a  neg- 
ative substituent  in  a  fatty  acid  molecule  may  be  determined  with 
certainty  if  the  influence  of  the  substituent  in  question  is  known. 

For  reasons,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  original  papers  on  the 
subject,  the  measure  of  the  scale  of  influence  of  a  given  substituent 
upon  a  given  ionizable  group  may  be  expressed  thus : 

p,        f    X     _         log-  K  (of  the  unsubstituted  acid)  - 

log.  K  (of  the  same  acid  after  substitution) 

If,  for  example,  the  influence  of  the  chlorine  atom  upon  the  carboxj'l 

group  in  a-chlorbutyric  acid  is  to  be  detcmiined   accurately,  we  must 

Uour  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  33,  1152,  11G2,  1167,  1181  (1911);  34,  74  (1912). 
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also  take  into  consideration  the  influence  of  the  other  atoms  joined 
to  carbon.     The  influence  of  the  atoms  in  the  radical 

CH3CH2CHCOOH 


upon  the  ionization  of  the  COOH  must  be  the  same  as  in  the  unsub- 
stituted  butyric  acid  if  the  influence  of  a  single  hydrogen  atom  be  dis- 
regarded. In  the  case  of  butyric  acid  the  value  of  K  has  been  deter- 
mined and  K  =  1 .56  X  10~^,  log.  K  =  —  4.807 ;  in  the  case  of  a-chlorbutyric 

acid 

K  =  1.39X10-3  log.  K=  -2.857 

and  from  this  it  follows  that  the  place  factor  =  _  o  q 'S? ""  ^  ~  0.6826. 

Similarly  the  influence  of  all  substituting  groups  may  be  expressed 
numerically  provided  that  the  ionization  constants  of  the  acids  and 
bases  in  which  substitution  takes  place  are  known.  Thus,  the  place 
factors  of  the  combined  and  indirect  influences  of  chlorine  on  COOH 
in  a,  fiy  7,  and  X-chlorbutyric  acids  have  been  determined  and  found  to 
to  be  respectively  0.6825,  0.1873,  0.0627,  0.0229.  If  the  factor  for  the 
a-position  is  made  equal  to  imity,  the  relation 

1  •  3  •  ♦  •  rr 

is  established.  That  is  to  say,  the  effect  of  substituting  a  chlorine 
atom  in  the  |8-position  is  only  i  that  of  substitution  in  the  a-position, 
while  the  effect  of  substitution  in  the  7  and  X  positions  is  i  and  ^ 
respectively.  The  same  rule  has  been  found  to  hold  for  Br,  I,  OH  and 
CeHs. 

A  great  many  phenomena  in  organic  chemistry  may  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  the  principle  of  neutralization  if  the  same  laws  which  govern 
the  neutralization  of  acids  by  bases  be  applied  to  processes  taking  place 
as  the  result  of  an  exchange  of  atomic  affinities.  "  Just  as  the  weakest 
acid  will  combine  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  given  base  even  though 
the  amount  of  base  be  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the  total  quantity 
which  would  be  necessary  to  neutralize  completely  all  of  the  acid,  so 
also  will  the  weakest  atom  of  a  molecule  compete  with  the  strongest  in 
an  interchange  of  chemical  affinities  provided  only  that  the  trans- 
formation involves  the  formation  of  a  new  substance  which  is  capable 
of  existing,  or  a  spontaneous  dissociation  involving  an  increase  in  the 
total  entropy." 

The  more  closely  the  two  atoms  of  a  double  molecule  resemble  each 
other  in  their  chemical  affinity  for  a  third  atom,  with  which  they  both 
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can  enter  into  combination,  the  more  nearly  equal  will  be  the  relative 
number  of  molecules  of  the  two  compounds  which  theoretically  can 
be  formed.^  For  example,  let  us  assume  that  in  a  given  reaction  the 
atoms  A  and  B  of  a  molecule  AB  possess  unequal  attractions  for  the 
atoms  C  and  Z>  of  the  molecule  CD.  If  now  A  has  a  greater  affinity 
than  B  for  C,  a  reaction  of  this  order  will  take  place  provided  that  the 
affinities  represented  by  the  expression  BD  are  greater  than  those  ot 
CD.  The  ease  and  completeness  of  the  reaction  will  increase  in  pro- 
portion as  the  former  value  exceeds  the  latter.  In  addition  reactions, 
iiowever,  other  forces  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  course 
of  the  above  reaction  will  be  affected  not  only  by  the  affinity  of  A  for  C 
and  of  B  for  D,  but  also  by  those  of  A  for  D  and  of  B  for  C,  and  thus 
the  possibility  arises  that  combinations  may  take  place  not  only  in  the 
sense  AC — 5D,  but  also  in  the  sense  AD — BC.  In  other  words  the 
latter  reaction  will  be  favored  in  direct  proportion  as  the  value 
AC-^-BDy AD-\-BC  becomes  less.  If  now,  these  relationshi{)8  are 
altered  in  such  a  way  that  the  attraction  of  A  for  C  becomes  relatively 
greater  than  B  for  C,  it  follows  AC — BD  will  be  formed  at  the  expense 
of  AD — BC,  while  if  B  has  a  greater  affinity  than  A  for  D  it  may  happen 
that  the  quantity  of  AD — BC  formed  may  be  relatively  so  small  as  to 
be  negUgible.2 

Inorganic  chemistry  deals  with  the  mutual  action  of  two  electrolytes 
while  organic  chemistry^-  treats  with  only  one  electrolyte.  Whether  the 
difference  existing  between  these  two  branches  of  chemistry  is  to  be 
found  here  or  not  is  questionable.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  in 
organic  reactions  involving,  for  example,  the  affinities  of  A  and  B  for 
C  and  D,  that  the  formation  of  AC — BD  will  take  place  if  A  has  a 
more  pronounced  attraction  for  C  than  B  has  for  D.  The  same  change 
is  also  favored  when  A  and  B  are  not  changed  but  CD  is  so  altered 
that  C,  the  more  energetic  of  the  two  constituents,  becomes  relatively 
more  reactive  than  B  toward  A?  Michael  calls  the  relation  which  is 
derived  in  this  way  from  the  law  of  neutraUzation,  the  "  distribution 
principle."  It  affords  an  explanation  for  the  facts  so  frequently 
observed  that  rearrangements  proceed  at  times  with  the  formation 
of  a  single  derivative  and  at  other  times  \vith  the  formation  of  several. 

Reactions  involving  molecular  addition  ^  and  polyrnerization  ^  may 
be  readily  interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of  the  principle  of  distribu- 

1  Jour,  prakt.,  Chemie,  60,  324  (1899). 

*Jour.  prakt.  Chemie,  60,  339  (1899). 

» Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  60,  341  (1899). 

*Jour.  prakt.  Chemie,  60,  341  (1899);   Ber.,  39,  2140  (1906). 

» Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  60,  437,  443  (1899). 
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tion,  but  the  relations  become  very  involved  when  processes  of  substi- 
tution and  cleavage  are  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  two  different  forces  must  be  considered,  namely,  the  energy  which 
is  needed  to  separate  the  atoms  which  constitute  the  organic  molecule, 
and  the  relative  attraction  which  the  particular  reagent  has  for  the  atoms 
in  question.  Such  changes  may,  however,  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
the  distribution  principle  if  the  following  statement  of  Michael  is 
valid:  "  the  substitution  of  a  hydrogen  atom,  attached  to  carbon,  by 
an  organic  radical  results  in  a  relative  increase  in  the  positive  or  negative 
energy  of  the  other  atoms  in  the  molecule.  Whether  the  effect  which 
is  produced  will  be  positive  or  negative  in  character  depends  upon 
whether  the  substituting  group  is  relatively  positive  or  negative  as 
compared  with  hydrogen.  If  the  effect  is  positive,  it  follows  that  the 
attraction  of  the  carbon  atom  for  such  atoms  as  are  relatively  n^ative 
to  carbon  is  increased,  but  that  at  the  same  time  it  is  decreased  to  a 
corresponding  degree  for  the  relatively  positive  atom  of  hydrogen. 
The  substitution  of  a  negative  radical  decreases  the  power  of  the  carbon 
to  hold  other  atoms  in  the  molecule.'*  ^ 

A.  Michael  and  H.  Lcupold^  have  recently  studied  the  course  of 
intramolecular  rearrangements  in  the  case  of  alkyl  bromides,  and  have 
brought  forward  experimental  evidence  which  is  of  value  in  solving  the 
problem  as  to  the  causes  which  operate  to  bring  about  a  condition  of 
equilibrium  in  reversible  reactions.  The  rearrangements  of  propyl 
bromide,  butyl  bromide,  etc.,  were  investigated  and  it  was  found  that 
both  isobutyl  bromide  and  tertiary  butyl  bromide  rearrange,  albeit  at 
different  rates,  according  to  the  following  expression: 

(CH3)2CH.CH2Br    ^    (CH3)3CBr 

The  reaction  proceeds  far  more  readily  in  the  direction  of  the  formation 
of  the  tertiary  bromide  than  in  the  reverse  direction.  For  example 
fifteen  hours  heating  of  the  isobutyl  bromide  at  140°  results  in  the 
transformation  of  about  74  per  cent  of  the  halide  into  the  tertiary 
bromide.  At  this  temperature  the  tertiary  bromide  shows  no  tendency 
to  isomerize  into  the  secondary  bromide.  When  heated  at  a  temper- 
ature of  184°  for  two  or  three  hours  isobutyl  bromide  is  also  converted 
into  the  tertiary  compound  to  the  extent  of  74  per  cent  while  the  terti- 
ary bromide  jdelds  a  mixture  containing  1  to  2  per  cent  of  the  second- 
ary compound  when  heated  at  the  same  temperature  for  the  same 
length  of  time.    Again  at  262°  the   secondary  bromide   undergoes 

1  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  76,  105  (1907). 
« Annalen  der  Chemie,  879,  263  (1911). 
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rearrangement  giving  a  mixture  containing  74  per  cent  of  the  tertiary 
modification.  In  other  words,  this  percentage  of  tertiary  bromide 
represents  a  condition  of  equilibrium,  and  the  slowness  with  which  the 
reverse  rearrangement  takes  place  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tertiary 
compound  possesses  relatively  less  free  chemical  energy  than  the  8e^ 
ondary  bromide.  A  primary  decomposition  in  the  sense  of  a  dis- 
sociation apparently  does  not  take  place  to  any  appreciable  extent  at 
the  temperature  of  rearrangement.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
explain  the  rearrangement  by  assuming  that  hydrogen  bromide  is  first 
split  oflf  and  then  adds  in  a  different  sense  so  as  to  give  an  isomeric 
product. 

The  transformations  in  the  case  of  the  propyl  bromides  are  analogous 
although  not  quite    so    easily  studied.     Michael  and    Leupold  have 
explained  the  rearrangements  of  these  substances  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  law  of  entropy  as  follows:  if  hydrogen  bromide  adds  to  propy- 
lene the  reaction  must  proceed  in  such  a  way  that  the  maximum  entropy 
possible  under  given  conditions  is  obtained,  with  the  result  that  the  free 
chemical  energy  of  the  reacting  molecules  is  changed  as  completely 
as  possible  into  bound  chemical  energy.     Molecular  resistance  to  chem- 
ical change  must,  however,  first  be  overcome  in  order  that  the  reaction 
may  proceed.     In  other  words,  a  certain  amount  of  energy  must  be 
expended  in  order  to  sever  or  at  least  to  weaken  the  atomic  unions 
or  forces  already  existing,  as,  for  example,  between  hydrogen  and  bro- 
mine, and  represented  bj''  the  bound  chemical  energy  of  the  hydrogen 
bromide  molecule.     Since  in  the  case  of  propylene  addition  the  resist- 
ance to  be  overcome  is  the  same  whatever  product  is  formed,  it  follows 
that  addition  in  this  case  must  necessarily  result  in  the  production  of 
that  one  of  all  possible  isomers  which  possesses  the  greater  heat  of 
formation.     The  molecular  distribution  of  all  opposing  chemical  forces 
is  relatively  more  unifonn  in  the  isopropyl  bromide  molecule  than  in 
normal  propyl  bromide.     The  fonner  substance  has,  therefore,  a  dis- 
tinctly greater  heat  of  formation  than  the  latter  ^  and,  in  fact,  is  prac- 
tically the  sole  product  of  the  addition  of  hydrobromic  acid  to  propylene. 
It  has  been  observed  ver>-  generally  that  the  attraction  of  elements 
or  compounds  for  each  other  increases  with  rise  of  temperature  up  to 
a  given  point  and  that  from  this  point  on  it  decreases  until  a  second 
point  is  reached  at  which  no  combination  takes  place  or  at  which,  in 
other  words,  the  compounds  fonnod  in  the  reaction  are  completely 
dissociated.     The  !>ohavior  of  propyk^ne  toward  hydrobromic  acid  may 
be  considered  in  illustration.     These*  substances  unite  at  relatively  low 
temperatur(\s  and  their  n^uctivity  is  incn^ased  with  increase  in  temper- 
1  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  68,  499  (1903);  79,  418  (1909);  Ber.,  39,  2140  (1906). 
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atxire  until  finally  a  temperature  is  reached  at  which  isopropyl  bromide 
begins  to  dissociate.  From  this  temperature  on  the  tendency  to  addi- 
tion becomes  less  until  finally  a  point  is  reached  at  which  propylene 
and  hydrobromic  acid  no  longer  combine.  Normal  propyl  bromide 
shows  a  similar  tendency  to  dissociate  at  high  temperatures.  Since 
the  secondary  bromide  represents  a  molecular  arrangement  of  maximum 
entropy,  the  primary  compound  should  show  a  tendency  to  pass  over 
into  this  form.  The  reason  why  this  rearrangement  does  not  take 
place  under  ordinary  conditions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bound 
chemical  energy  in  the  molecule  of  normal  propyl  bromide  is  greater 
than  the  free  chemical  energy  striving  to  bring  about  a  rearrangement  of 
the  molecule.  This  bound  energy  can  be  conceived  as  operating  between 
hydrogen  and  bromine  on  the  one  hand  and  between  the  other  atoms 
of  the  molecule  on  the  other  hand.  Upon  heating,  normal  propyl  bro- 
mide absorbs  energy  until  finally  at  a  given  temperature  there  is  a  simul- 
taneous loosening  of  hydrogen  and  bromine  atoms  from  the  rest  of  the 
molecule,  and  when  sufficient  energy  has  been  absorbed  to  overcome 
the  total  chemical  resistance  to  this  change  a  rearrangement  of  the 
primary  into  the  secondary  bromide  will  take  place.  In  the  case  of 
isopropyl  bromide,  which  possesses  much  less  free  chemical  energy 
than  the  normal  bromide,  isomerization  takes  place  much  less  readily 
or,  in  other  words,  a  greater  amount  of  energy  is  necessary  in  order  to 
overcome  the  resistance.  It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  isopropyl 
bromide  has  a  greater  specific  heat  than  the  normal  bromide  and  is 
thus  better  able  to  absorb  energy.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  energy 
relations  between  the  two  isomers  must  necessarily  change  with  rise  in 
temperature  and  that  while  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  difference 
between  the  relative  energies  of  the  two  substances  is  great,  at  high 
temperatures  this  difiference  becomes  less.  A  similar  relationship  exists 
between  the  tso-  and  tertiary  butyl  bromides  and  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  t«a-bromide  does  not  isomerize  completely  at  high  temperatures 
but  gives  a  mixture  consisting  of  74  per  cent  of  the  tertiary  and  26  per 
cent  of  the  secondary  bromide.  This  constant  mixture  represents 
apparently  the  maximum  of  entropy  at  high  temperatures. 

The  rearrangement  of  isobutyl  into  tertiary  butyl  bromide  is  rever- 
sible. Now  it  is  usually  assumed  that  as  a  condition  of  chemical  equi- 
Ubrium  is  approached,  the  relative  quantities  of  the  substances  formed 
during  any  instant  bear  the  same  relation  as  the  relative  velocities  of 
the  opposing  reactions.  A  condition  of  equilibrium  is  reached  when 
the  velocities  in  opposite  directions  become  equal.  In  other  words 
such  equiUbrium  is  considered  dynamic  in  that  rearrangements  take 
place  in  both  senses  although  their  resultant  is  equal  to  zero.    The  cor- 
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rectness  of  this  conception  has  been  put  to  experimental  proof  in  Iht 
case  of  butyl  bromide  by  Michael  and  Leupold.     They   determined 
the  rates  for  both  rearrangements  and  obtained  results  which  were  is 
direct  contradiction  to  this  fundamental  law.    This  led  Michael  to  the 
conclusion:^    "in  the  experiments  with  butyl  bromides  the  questiwi 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  resulting  condition  of  equilibrium  in  reversible 
reactions  has  been  investigated  experimentally  for  the  first  time  and  as 
a  result  it  may  be  said  that  in  this  case  the  general  assumption  that 
such  a  process  may  be  represented  as  dynamic  in  character  has  been 
found  to  be  untenable.     EquiUbrium  is  here  conditioned  not  by  the 
velocity  constant  but  by  the  more  presence  of  the  two  bromides  in  the 
proportion  of  74  per  cent  tertiary  to  26  per  cent  secondary.    This 
mixture  probably  represents  the  maximum  of  entropy  possible  under 
the  conditions  and  when  attained  all  further  change  ceases.     In  other 
words,  the  equilibrium  is  apparently  static  in  character.     It  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  conceive  a  condition  of  equilibrium  of  this  sort  as 
static  merely  with  reference  to  chemical  reactivity  in  one  direction  or 
the  other  and  at  the  same  time  to  regard  it  as  dynamic  with  reference 
to  the  energy  relations,  in  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  constant  inter- 
change of  energy  takes  place  between  the  two  isomeric  bromides."  ^ 

Michael  distinctly  avoids  explanations  of  chemical  processes  which 
involve  the  use  of  mechanical  representations.  How  he  is  able  to  main- 
tain  this  attitude  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  stereochemistry'  may 
be  learned  by  reading  his  treatise,  "  Die  van't  Hoff-WiscUcenussche 
Konfigurationslehre."  ^  His  theories  conceive  the  problems  of  organic 
chemistry  from  a  large  point  of  view  and  it  is  possible  by  means  of  them 
to  follow  the  course  of  organic  rearrangements  in  much  greater  detail 
than  ever  before.  Real  progress  is  to  be  anticipated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  MichaePs  conceptions  and  it  is  to  be  expected  confidently  that 
not  only  will  the  quantitative  applications  of  his  theories  be  perfected 
but  that  their  use  will  also  be  simplified. 

» Annalen  der  Chemie,  379,  285  (1911). 

*  For  a  further  review  of  Michael's  views  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following 
papers:  Das  Chinon  vom  Standpunkt  dea  Entropiegesetzes  und  der  Partialvalenx- 
hypothcse,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  79,  418  (1909);  Cbcr  Desmotropie  und  Merotropie 
Annalen  der  Chemie,  363,  20,  36,  64,  94  (1908);  Ber.,  41,  1080  (1908);  Annalen  der 
Chemie,  364,  64,  129  (1909). 

» Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  76,  105  (1907);  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  39,  1  (1908);  Ber.,  41, 
2907  (1908);  Ber.,  42,  310,  317,  3157  (1909). 
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The  mechanism  of  the  process  of  reduction  in  organic  chemistry 
was  first  investigated  systematically  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the 
nitro-derivatives  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  Thus  W.  Lob/  taking 
as  a  basis  the  pioneer  work  of  K.  Elbs,^  Haussermann,^  and  Gatter- 
mann,*  interpreted  the  mechanism  of  the  reduction  of  nitro-compounds 
in  alkaline  solution  by  supposing  that  the  first  step  in  such  a  process 
is  the  formation  of  intermediate  oriho-hydvskte  combinations: 

C6H5NO2    ->    C6H5N(OH)4 
It  was  assumed  that  in  the  course  of  alkaUne  reduction  the  radicals 
RN(0H)3— ,RN(0H)2=,  RN(OH)=,  R-  N=,  were  successively  formed, 
and  that  azoxy-,  azo-,  and  other  reduction  products  were  produced  as  a 
result  of  the  subsequent  coupling  of  these  radicals.    In  1898,  however, 
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F.  Haber  ^  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  nitrosobenzene  and  phenyl- 
hydroxylamine  were  formed  in  both  alkaline  and  acid  solution  as  pri- 
mary reduction  products  of  nitrobenzene,  and  that  in  alkaline  solutions 
they  combine  to  give  azoxy-compounds.  In  strongly  acid  solutions 
CeHsNHOH  rearranges  to  give  p-amidophenol,  and  in  the  presence 
of  weak  acids  it  is  reduced  to  aniline.  The  so-called  "  Haber  scheme 
of  reduction  "  has  been  developed  as  a  result  of  this  investigation: 

iZeitschr.  Elektrochemie,  2,  529  (1896);   8,  471  (1897). 
*  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  43,  39  (1891). 
»Chem.  Zeitung.  (1893),  129,  209. 
*Ber.,  26,  1844  (1893);  27,  1927  (1894). 
•Zeitschr.  Elektrochemie,  4,  506  (1898). 
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In  this  scheme  the  directly  descending  arrows  on  the  right  represent 
the  process  of  electrolytic  reduction,  while  all  others  represent  purdy 
chemical  transformations  and  rearrangements.^ 

Recent  developments  in  the  field  of  electro-chemistry  and  related 
subjects  might  be  expected  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  atomic  rela- 
tions of  matter.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  pause  for  a  brief  histor- 
ical review  of  this  subject  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  new  interpre- 
tations which  were  evolved  in  this  way  really  escape  the  charge  of  one- 
sidedness,  which  the  appUcation  of  Kekul^'s  structural  theories  brought 
with  them. 

The  fundamental  defect  in  the  theories  of  Berzelius  was  that  they 
failed  to  establish  any  numerical  relationship  between  electrical  attrac- 
tion and  chemical  aflinity.  The  first  fundamental  law  governing  such 
a  relationship  was  discovered  by  Faraday  in  1833,  and  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  "  the  amount  of  substance  which  is  decomposed,  as  the 
result  of  the  passage  of  the  electric  current,  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  current,  and  the  amounts  of  different  materials  formed  by 
decomposition  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  numerically  as  their  respective  chemical  equivalents." 
This  law  of  Faraday's  introduced  the  quantitative  period  of  electro- 
chemistry. 

Faraday's  law  exercised  no  influence  upon  the  theories  of  Berzelius, 
and  was  indeed  in  such  apparent  contradication  to  the  fundamental 
assumptions  upon  which  these  theories  were  based  that  the  great 
Swedish  chemist  even  doubted  Faraday's  results.  BerzeUus  had  assumed 
that  different  atoms  possess  different  charges  of  electricity,  and  that 
the  greater  the  positive  and  negative  charges  of  two  reacting  atoms 
the  stronger  will  be  their  attraction  for  each  other.  Faraday's  investi- 
gations proved  conclusively  that  all  atoms  possess  equally  great  positive 
and  negative  charges,  but  failed  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  con- 
stituted the  difference  in  chemical  attraction  between  different  atoms. 

Faraday  had  distinguished  quite  definitely  between  the  strength 
of  current  and  the  intensity  of  the  current  (electromotive  force),  but 
Berzelius  used  the  two  terms  interchangeably,  and  therefore  assumed 
that  equal  quantities  of  electricity  must  also  represent  an  equal  degree 
of  chemical  attraction.  It  thus  happened  that  Faraday's  law  was  not 
embodied  in  the  leading  theory  of  his  day,  and  remained  comparatively 

^K.  Elbs,  "  tJbung«beLspiolo  fur  die  clektrolytischc  Daretellung  chemischcr 
Priiparat^,"  2.  Aufl.,  Ilallr,  1911;  K.  Brand,  "Die  elektrochemische  Reduktion 
orpanischer  Xitrok()rper,"  Stuttgart,  Knke,  1908;  Ix)eb,  " Elektrochemie  organischer 
Verbindungeu";  A.  Moser,  *'Dic  elektrolytischc  Prozessc  der  organischer  Chemie," 
Halle,  Knapp,  1910. 
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unnoticed  until  1881,  when  H.  von  Hehnholtz  incorporated  it  in 
the  valence  theory,  which  had  in  the  meantime  come  into  promi- 
nence. 

The  electrochemical  terms  in  conmion  use  at  the  present  time  such 
as,  for  example,  electrode,  electrolyte,  cation,  and  anion,  etc.,  owe 
their  origin  to  Faraday.  Substances  whose  movements  were  directed 
towards  the  two  electrodes  were  called  ions,  and  the  study  of  these 
ions  brought  about  step  by  step  the  most  important  developments  in 
the  theory  of  electrochemistry.  It  took  decades  to  complete  the  chain 
of  these  developments  but  this  was  partly  Faraday's  fault  since  hin- 
drances as  well  as  guides  to  further  important  investigations  are  to  be 
met  with  side  by  side  in  his  work.  For  example,  he  had  observed  that 
weak  currents  may  pass  through  electrolytes  without  effecting  any 
apparent  decomposition  and  he,  therefore,  assumed  that  this  was  due 
to  the  existence  of  a  second  type  of  electrolytic  conductivity  which 
resembled  the  conductivity  of  the  metals.  Only  the  later  investi- 
gations of  Buff  and  others  served  to  dissipate  these  ideas  and  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  solutions 
is  always  accompanied  by  chemical  decomposition.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  the  quantity  of  electricity  necessary  to  decompose  one 
gram  equivalent  of  any  substance  is  equal  to  96540  coulombs.  Since 
the  equivalent  weight  of  an  element  is  equal  to  its  atomic  weight 
divided  by  its  valency,  Hehnholtz  was  able,  in  1881,  to  point  out  the 
relationship  existing  between  Faraday's  law  and  the  theory  of  valency. 
In  his  famous  "  Faraday  Lectures  "  Hehnholtz  gave  the  following  expres- 
sion to  the  law  of  electrolysis  as  appUed  to  solid  bodies:  "  the  same 
quantity  of  current  in  equal  periods  of  time  sets  free  an  equal  number 
of  valencies  in  different  electrolytes,  and  causes  them  to  assume  other 
forms  of  combination."  The  fact  that  not  only  acids,  bases,  and  salts, 
but  that  all  substances  may  be  regarded  as  electrolytes  led  Hehnholtz 
to  the  further  development  of  this  conception  which  he  expressed  as 
follows:  "  if  every  unit  of  affinity  is  charged  with  an  equivalent  amount 
of  electricity,  whether  positive  or  negative,  it  follows  that  the  electrically 
neutral  bodies  must  arise  as  a  result  of  the  mutual  combination  under 
the  influence  of  the  powerful  electrical  attraction  of  imits  which  are 
respectively  positively  and  negatively  charged.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
the  compounds  which  arise  in  this  way,  every  unit  of  affinity  possessed 
by  an  atom  must  be  in  union  with  one  and  only  one  other  unit  of  affinity 
possessed  by  another  atom.  This  must  be  recognized  at  once  as  the 
modern  theory  of  valency  and  includes  all  saturated  compounds." 
"  Unsaturated  compounds  which  possess  an  even  number  of  free  units 
of  affinity  furnish  no  ground  for  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  since  they 
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may  be  imagined  as  charged  with  equal  amounts  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricity." 

If  Faraday  delayed  progress  in  the  development  of  electrochemical 
theory  by  his  false  assumption  that  electrolytes  were  capable  of  metallic 
as  well  as  of  electrolytic  conduction  of  electricity,  he  certainly  gave 
the  impulse  for  extremely  important  discoveries  in  the  field  of  aflinity 
relationships  by  a  remark  in  one  of  his  later  papers.  In  1840  he  pointed 
out  that  the  electric  current  can  do  work.  Now  if  electrical  enei^y 
could  result,  by  mere  contact,  it  would  follow  that  energy  (work)  oouM 
be  created  out  of  nothing.  This  idea,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the 
law  of  conservation  of  energj^  led  W.  Thomson  and  Hehnholtz  to 
apply  systematically  the  law  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  to  the 
phenomena  of  electrolysis. 

When  a  compound  is  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  the  work 
done  must  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  which 
hold  together  the  various  parts  of  the  molecule.  This  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  product  of  (a)  the  quantity  of  electricity  necessary  for 
decomposition,  and  (6)  the  electromotive  force.  Since,  moreover,  the 
same  quantity  of  electricity  (96540  coulombs)  is  necessary  for  the  decom- 
position of  each  gram  equivalent,  irrespective  of  the  kind  of  matter, 
it  follows  that  the  work  is,  therefore,  proportional  to  the  electromotive 
force.  Since  the  work  necessary  to  decompose  a  given  chemical  com- 
pound must,  moreover,  be  the  same  as  that  necessary  for  its  formation, 
the  electromotive  force  may  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  chenrucal 
affinity.  It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  fully  at  this  time  how  these 
facts  led  to  the  discovery  that  actually  only  a  relatively  small  fraction 
of  the  total  affinity,  which  Plelmlioltz  called  the  free  energy  of  the  atoms, 
is  pro]X)rtional  to  the  heat  of  fomiation  of  a  given  molecule,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  affinities  can  be  measured  in  the  case  of  reversible  proc- 
(»sses  !)y  the  determination  of  the  electromotive  forces.  Calculations 
by  Helmholtz,  Richarz,  and  Ebert  show  that  the  electrical  forces  which 
hold  the  atoms  together  are  of  such  magnitude  that  they  must  be  the 
principal  if  not  the  only  forces  which  are  at  work  in  the  molecule. 

The  so-called  ionic  theoiy,  which  has  played  such  an  important 
])ai't  in  the  development  of  inorganic  and  analytical  chemistr\%  offers 
a  very  probable  explanation  for  the  phenomena  which  have  just  been 
described.  Energy  conceptions  have  led  to  the  assumption  that  in 
solutions  which  conduct  electricity  the  molecules  are  already  dissociated 
into  ions,  so  that  this  work  does  not  need  to  be  done  by  the  electric 
current.  In  the  sense  of  this  theoiy  the  ions  may  be  either  single  atoms 
or  atomic  complexc^s  charged  with  one  or  more  units  of  positive  or 
negative  (electricity.     TJie}-  are  entirely  different  from  the   elements 
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in  their  properties  and  are  regarded  by  Nernst  as  saturated  chemical 
compounds.  The  different  ions  are  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  bind  their  electrons  more  or  less  securely, 
or,  in  other  words  to  hold  their  electric  charges  more  or  less  firmly. 
Nernst  succeeded  in  finding  in  the  so-called  dissociation  tension  a 
definite  measure  for  the  energy  which  binds  an  electron  to  a  given  atom 
or  group  of  atoms  to  form  an  ion  and  he  was  able  to  do  this  by  a  very 
ingenious  combination  of  the  laws  of  osmosis  and  the  ionic  theory. 
It  has  been  observed  that  a  definite  amount  of  electromotive  power  is 
necessary  for  the  electrical  discharge  of  an  ion,  and  that  this  value  is 
constant  for  ions  of  the  same  kind  but  is  different  for  different  ions. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  numbers  which  express  the  relative 
strengths  of  imion  of  a  unit  of  electricity  with  the  different  atoms  and 
groups  of  atoms. 

A  system  which  is  based  upon  the  electron  theory  has  been  developed 
by  R.  Abegg  and  G.  Bodlander.  This  has  been  of  the  greatest  value 
in  systematizing  inorganic  compoimds  but  since  it  is  also  applicable 
to  organic  compounds,  it  may  be  briefly  outlined  at  this  point.  These 
investigators  consider  the  relation  of  the  atom  to  the  unit  charge,  i.e., 
the  electron,  rather  than  the  relation  of  one  atom  to  another  atom. 
This  value,  which  is  measurable,  is  called  the  electro-affinity  and  is 
regarded  as  inherent  in  the  atoms.  It  is,  however,  capable  of  holding 
only  a  limited  and  relatively  small  number  of  other  atoms  no  matter 
how  great  the  strength  of  aflinity  of  any  particular  atom.  A  new  con- 
ception of  valency  was  based  upon  these  considerations.  If  atomic 
and  molecular  compounds  are  to  be  interpreted  from  a  conmion  point 
of  view  it  is  not  possible  to  assume  a  constant  valency  for  the  atoms, 
but  a  maximum  valency  which  is  not  always  fully  attained  in  all  the 
compounds  of  the  elements.  The  number  of  valencies  which  a  given 
atom  may  exercise  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  element 
combining  with  it.  This  variation  of  valency  takes  place  in  a  regular 
manner.  Thus  the  greater  the  difference  between  one  element  and 
another,  the  greater  will  be  the  valency  shown  by  one  for  the  other. 
A  measure  of  the  difference  between  elements  is  to  be  found  in  their 
electro-affinity,  and  this  may  be  readily  estimated  and  tabulated 
according  to  the  periodic  classification,  the  greatest  extremes  of  electro- 
affinity  being  found  in  elements  at  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  series. 

Electro-valence  is  the  name  given  by  Abegg  to  that  valence  which 
is  exercised  in  holding  the  ionic  charge,  and  he  seeks  to  reduce  the 
expression  of  all  affiinity  to  the  mutual  action  of  electro-valencies.  He 
further  assiunes  that  all  elements  possess  positive  as  well  as  negative 
maximum  valencies,  and  that  in  every  case  the  sum  of  these  is  eight. 
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The  electro-valency  of  the  element  is  therefore  polar  in  chanicter. 
Normal  valencies  is  the  nanie  given  ix>  those  positive  or  negative  va- 
lencies which  while  fewer  in  number  are  stronger  in  effect,  while  coniror- 
tx^vncies  is  the  name  given  to  the  other  type  of  valencies.  Thus  the 
positive  maximum  valencies  of  an  atom  correspond  in  number  to  the 
group  number  of  a  given  element  in  the  periodic  system,  as  will  be 
Been  by  reference  to  the  following  table: 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Groui«  of  the  Periodic  System 

+1 

+2 

+3 

+4 

-3 

-2 

-I 

Nonnal-valenrips 

-7 

-e 

-5 

-4 

+5 

+6 

+7 

Con  tra- valcn  ties 

The  old  idea  of  Bcrzelius  Ls  thus  resiirrpctcd,  clothed  in  muderii  phrase- 
ology, and  given  a  more  definite  quantitative  expression.' 

In  the  groups  represented  at  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the  table 
the  polar  character  of  the  element  ia  strongly  marked,  and  is  decidedly 
positive  or  negative,  since  the  value  of  the  normal  valence  is  in  each 
case  equal  to  1.  Near  the  middle  of  a  horizontal  series  the  normal 
and  contra- valencies  become  more  nearly  equal  in  number  and  strength. 
Because  of  this  the  atoms  become  leas  pronounced  (i.e,  decidedly  posi- 
tive or  negative)  in  their  chemical  affinities.  The  carbon  atom  is  especi- 
ally conspicuous  as  belonging  to  a  group  where  the  normal  and  contra- 
valencies  are  equal  in  nimiber.  According  to  Abegg  this  accounts  for 
the  ability  of  carbon  to  combine  not  only  with  other  carbon  atoms  but 
with  both  positive  H,  Zn,  etc.),  and  negative  (CI,  0,  etc.)  elements. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  methyl  group  may  function  as  a  negative 
group  as  ill  Zn(CH3)2,  and  as  a  imsitive  group,  as  in  (CHaCl), 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  as  to  why  only  four  valencies  of 
the  possible  eight  aie  conmionly  exercised  by  carbon,  Abe^  assumes 
that  the  exercise  of  one  kind  of  valence  prevents  the  functioning  of  the 
other.  Thus  if  a  positive  electro-valence  is  saturated,  the  correspond- 
ing negative  valence  becomes  inactive.  If  the  mutual  union  between 
carbon  atoms  depends  upon  their  opposite  polarity  it  follows  that  in 
CHa-CHa  the  two  carbon  atoms  have  different  functions.  It  has  been 
noted  that  in  other  eonipounda  CH3  may  function  as  a  positive  or  as 
negative  group,  so  that  this  Idea  need  not  seem  impossible  when  applied 
to  ethane. 

In  C2H5C1  the  carbon  atom  exercises  a  positive  valence  for  Hie 
chlorine.  It  might  be  supposeH  that,  as  a  residt  of  this,  it  wouU  be 
more  inclined  to  develop  a  negative  valence  for  the  carbon  atom  adjacent 
'  D.  MendelejeS,  "  Grundkgea  der  Chemie,"  5th  Edition,  1S89,  p.  304. 
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to  it.  Experience  shows  that  further  chlorination  results  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  second  chlorine  atom  on  the  carbon  which  already  holds 
one,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  exercise  of  a  second  positive  va- 
lency strengthens  the  original  inclination  of  this  carbon  atom  to  exhibit 
a  negative  valency  for  the  carbon  of  the  adjacent  CH3  group.  It  may 
even  be  that  this  propensity  on  the  part  of  two  carbon  atoms  to  combine 
mutually  by  means  of  polar  valencies  accounts  for  the  tendency  of 
chlorine  to  combine  with  carbon  already  holding  chlorine  (thus  increas- 
ing the  polarity  of  the  carbon),  and  also  for  the  following  rearrangements 
and  additions: 

CH3 :  CH2  •  CH2Br       — >    CH3  •  CHBr  •  CH3 

CH3CH=CH2+HI    -^    CH3CHI.CH3 

It  may  also  account  for  the  ease  with  which  CO2  is  split  off  from  acids 
of  the  formulas  >C(C00H)2  and  NO2CH2COOH  and,  further,  for 
the  fact  that  in  aromatic  compounds  the  substitution  of  a  negative 
group  takes  place  in  the  meta-  rather  than  in  the  or^Ao-position  with 
reference  to  a  negative  group  already  substituting  in  the  ring.  By  this 
arrangement  it  is  obviously  possible  for  the  two  carbon  atoms  bearing 
negative  groups  to  exercise  negative  polar  valencies  for  the  carbon 
atom  which  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  them. 

Although  the  CH3  group  may  exercise  a  positive  or  a  negative 
valence,  facts  go  to  show  that  its  preference  is  for  the  former.  The 
CH2  group,  in  which  only  two  negative  valence-electrons  of  carton 
are  exercised  in  holding  hydrogen,  reacts  negatively  toward  other  atoms 
more  readily  than  the  methyl  group  and,  in  general,  the  less  hydrogen 
there  is  in  union  with  carbon  the  greater  the  ease  with  which  the  latter 
will  function  negatively  toward  other  atoms.  The  negative  character 
of  unsaturated  radicals  tends  to  confirm  this  view. 

Abegg  gives  the  following  interpretation  to  the  constitution  of 
organo-ammonium  salts.  In  terms  of  the  present  theory  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  nitrogen  atom  in  NH4CI  exercises  more  than  one 
kind  of  valency.  Since  only  three  of  the  positive  hydrogen  atoms  can 
imite  with  the  three  negative  valencies  of  nitrogen  (three  being  the 
maximum  number  of  normal  valencies  for  this  element)  the  fourth 
hydrogen  atom  is  called  upon  to  exercise  its  own  negative  contra-valence 
toward  a  positive  contra-valence  of  nitrogen.  The  instability  of  this 
union  is  clearly  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  anmionia  is  split  off 
from  anmionium  salts  and  is  evidence  of  the  weak  affinity  of  positive 
nitrogen  valencies.      If  alkyl  groups  replace  the  hydrogen  in  an  ammo- 
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nium  salt,  it  follows  that  nitrogen  valencies  are  now  exercised  toward 
carbon.  That  the  n^ative  valencies  of  carbon  are  much  stronger  thin 
those  of  hydrogen  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  alkyl  metallic  hydroxides 
while  the  corresponding  compounds  with  hydrogen  do  not  exist.  Thus 
of  the  four  substituting  groups  three  combine  with  negative  valencies 
of  nitrogen,  while  the  fourth  combines  perforce  with  a  positive  nitro^ 
valence.  And  it  is  here  that  a  striking  increase  in  the  stability  of  the 
molecule  is  to  be  observed.  The  instabiUty  of  substituted  ammonium 
salts  containing  less  than  four  alkyl  groups  may  be  assumed  to  be  due 
to  the  dissociation  of  the  N' — H'  union,  and  from  this  it  fcJlows  thai 
the  first  three  alkyl  groups  must  combine  with  nitrogen  by  means  of 
its  three  n^ative  valencies,  for  if  any  one  of  them  bad  combined  with 
a  positive  valence  of  nitrogen  the  union  would  be  stable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  introduction  of  elements  and 
radicals  of  marked  polarity  (metals,  oxygen,  halogen,  etc.)  into  organic 
compounds  increases  enormously  the  chemical  reactivity  of  these  sab- 
stances.  This  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  particular 
atom,  or  group  of  atoms,  gives  chemically  neutral  or  indifferent  com- 
pounds when  in  union  with  polar  partners  which  are  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  it  (as,  for  example,  C  and  H)  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  becomes  chemically  active  in  the  presence  of  substituting  groups  of 
marked  polarity,  through  the  necessity  of  developing  an  opposite 
polarity  for  itself.  For  example,  CHa-H  does  not  react  with  HCl 
because  CH3  and  H  are  so  much  alike  that  neither  develops  polarity 
in  the  other  while,  on  the  other  hand,  CHa-OH  does  react  with  HCl 
because  the  radical  CH3  is  forced  into  playing  a  definitely  positive  rftle 
through  the  presence  of  the  negative  OH  group.  In  the  latt^-  case 
CH3CI  and  H2O  are  formed  as  a  result  of  the  double  decomposition 
of  the  two  molecules.  CH3  reacts  with  HCl  in  quite  a  different  sense 
when  playing  a  definitely  negative  r61e  as  in  (CH3)2Zn.  In  this  case 
CH3H  is  fonned  along  with  CH3CI  as  a  result  of  the  reaction  with  HCl. 
That  the  same  group  reacts  differently  with  a  given  reagent  under 
different  circumstances,  is  important  only  in  so  far  as  it  shows  that 
reactivity  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  marked  difference  in  polarity  of 
the  parts  within  a  molecule. 

Abegg  ^  has  recently  given  particular  attention  to  the  interpretation 
of  those  chemical  changes  which  are  included  under  the  head  of  the 
Grignard  reactions  and  which  involve  combinations  of  magnesium 
alkyl  halides  with  aldehydes,  ketones,  esters,  and  other  unsaturated 
moleculas.  It  has  been  noted  that  alkyl  radicals  may  function  in 
either  a  positive  or  negative  capacity.     In  alkyl  magnesiiun  halides  the 

iRer.,  38,  4112  (1905). 
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alkyl  group  must  be  imagined  as  compelled  to  play  a  negative  r61e  for 
which  it  has  no  liking.  Thus  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  molecule  for 
the  alkyl  to  abandon  this  rdle  for  one  more  to  its  general  satisfaction, 
and,  simultaneously,  a  tendency  for  the  magnesiimi  halide  complex 
to  seek  for  itself  a  more  comfortable  companion.  These  two  tendencies 
represent  the  impelling  forces  at  work  in  magnesium  halogen  com- 
pounds. They  are  neutralized  during  the  process  of  addition  to  ketones 
since  the  influence  of  doubly  boimd  oxygen  asserts  itself  and  affords 
the  magnesium  halogen  residue  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  combi- 
nation  with  the  stronger  of  the  two  negative  valencies  of  the  oxygen, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  alkyl  radical  attaches  itself  to  the  free  va- 
lency of  carbon.  That  this  carbon  valence  functions  in  a  positive 
sense  is  obvious  from  the  fact  of  its  previous  union  with  a  n^ative 
oxygen  atom.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  new  adjustment  of 
valencies  makes  for  a  more  stable  condition  in  the  molecule. 

The  reaction  of  organo-magnesium  halides  with  acid  esters  leads 
to  interesting  deductions  in  regard  to  the  polar  character  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  esters.  These  bodies  react  in  either  of  two  ways  depend- 
ing upon  the  reagent  employed: 

(RCOO)-  Alkyl+        or        (RCO)+  (O— Alkyl)- 

T^th  a  Grignard  reagent  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  latter  sense 
and  the  magnesium  halogen  residue  combines  with  ( — O  Alkyl). 
A  second  molecule  of  the  alkyl  magnesium  halide  then  reacts  with  a 
carbonyl  group  and  at  the  same  time  the  alkyl  group  of  the  first  mole- 
cule of  halide  combines  with  the  carbon  to  give  (AlkyU — C-0)~- 
(Mg-Halogen)+.  The  addition  of  CO2,  COS,  and  SO2  to  the  organic 
part  of  the  organo-magnesium  compounds  bears  evidence  to  the  need 
of  such  radicals  to  become  better  fitted  for  the  negative  function  forced 
upon  them  by  the  magnesium. 

Abegg  also  discussed,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  theory, 
the  conditions  governing  the  relative  stability  and  the  rearrangements 
of  the  stereoisomeric  oximes,  the  discussion  being  essentially  the  same 
as  that  given  in  an  earlier  paper.^  Oximes  frequently  give  salts  with 
acids  as  well  as  with  bases.  If  these  salts  are  dissolved  in  water,  the 
ion  of  the  oxime  sometimes  functions  as  the  cation  (acid  solution)  and 
sometimes  as  an  anion  (alkaline  solution)  receiving  thus  in  one  case  a 
positive,  and  in  the  other  case,  a  negative  charge.  This  is  most  readily 
interpreted  by  supposing  that  the  charge  is  located  in  that  part  of  the 

1  Ber.,  82,  291  (1809). 
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molecule  from  which  the  dissociation  of  the  other  ion  takes  place,  viz., 
on  the  oxygen  of  the  oxime  group.    For  example: 

Ri.  /CI  Rw  /+ 

\C=N;<-H       -*         >C=NH       +  CI"  (in  acid  solution) 

R2/  \0H  R2/  \qjj 

\>=NONa      ->        \>=n6  4-  Na  (in  alkaline  solution) 

It  may  be  assumed,  further,  that  Ri  and  R2  also  possess  charges  of 
electricity  and  that  those  oximes  would  be  most  stable  in  which  the 
arrangement  of  parts  is  such  that  the  positively  charged  radical  is  placed 
immediately  opposite  the  hydroxyl  group  of  the  oxime.  Thus  in  acid 
solution  the  stable  and  labile  forms  are  respectively: 

+  -  +  - 

Ri — C — R2  Ri — C — R2 


I 


+  and  4. 

H(OH)  (HO)NH 

Stable  Labile 


and  analogously  in  alkaline  solution  there  would  be  present 

+         -  +         - 

Ri  •  C  •  R2  Ri  •  C  •  R2 

-  II  ftiid  II    _ 

ON  NO 

Stable  Labile 

This  ofifers  a  basis  for  determining  the  relative  stability  of  oximes, 
since  the  dissociation  constants  of  acids  and  bases,  which  contain 
Ri  and  R2  in  suitable  forms  of  combination,  make  it  possible  to  con- 
struct a  table  showing  the  relative  influence  of  these  respective  radicals. 
According  to  Abegg,  the  series  runs  as  follows: 

— COOH,  CI,  CoHs,  C6H5X,  H,  Alkyl,  CH3 

and  agrees  in  all  essentials  with  the  series  arranged  by  A.  Hantzsch  ^ 
to  show  the  relative  chemical  attraction  of  radicals  for  the  oxime  group. 
In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  formu- 
late a  composite  picture  of  the  theories  of  organic  chemistry.  The 
present  treatise  has,  therefore,  confined  itself  to  a  consideration  of  cer- 
tain of  the  more  fundamental  conceptions  which  are  of  general  appUca- 
tion,  and  has  endeavored  to  point  out  in  each  case  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  individual  views.     In  this  way  a  certain  unity  in  the 

iBer.,  25,  2164(1892). 
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development  of  the  theory  of  organic  chemistry  has,  however,  become 
apparent.  Thus  the  earlier  ideas  in  regard  to  unit  valencies  have  been 
observed  gradually  to  give  place  to  more  detailed  and  complex  con- 
ceptions in  regard  to  the  existence  and  function  of  so-called  partial 
valencies.  The  questions  about  which  the  greatest  interest  now  centers 
have  come  to  be  those  which  involve  the  distribution  of  affinity  among 
the  different  parts  of  the  molecule  under  different  conditions  and  which, 
therefore,  require  for  their  solution  not  merely  the  application  of  chem- 
ical methods  but  frequently  of  physical  methods  as  well.  Since  it  has 
often  been  difficult  to  harmonize  the  data  which  have  been  obtained 
from  these  different  sources,  a  definite  effort  has  been,  and  is  still 
being  made  to  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  correlation  of  physical 
and  chemical  methods,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  will  see 
material  progress  in  this  direction.  It  may  be  added  that  because  at 
the  present  time  a  correct  understanding  of  the  constitution  of  organic 
compounds  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  atoms 
themselves,  future  important  developments  in  the  field  of  organic 
chemistry  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  chemist  to 
interpret  the  data  which  may  become  available  in  the  future  as  the 
result  of  the  exact  application  of  physical  methods. 
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